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THROUGH    DESERT   AND    FOREST    IN    ARIZONA 

OLBROOK,  Arizona,  is  peradoes,  ending  in  the  downfall  of  the 
the  county  seat  of  Navajo  latter,  and  the  general  discouragement 
County,  and  though  its  of  bad  men  within  the  county  presided 
population  is  but  five  hun-  over  by  Owens.  Fearless  men,  handy 
dred  it  is  a  town  of  con-  with  the  gun,  were  always  chosen  here 
.  siderable  importance.  As  for  the  office  of  sheriff.  Owens  possessed 
towns  go  in  this  thinly  settled  section  of  these  qualifications  to  a  high  degree, 
the  territory,  it  holds  a  position  similar  The  Blevens-Cooper  gang,  consisting  of 
to  that  of  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  four  murderously  inclined  individuals, 
people  in  our  thickly  populated  East,  had  been  boldly  terrorizing  the  county 
It  is  the  center  and  chief  trading  point  of  for  some  time.  Everyone  seemed  afraid 
an  extensive  cattle  and  sheep  country,  of  them.  Finally  they  became  so  bold 
Great  ranges  lie  contiguous  to  it,  stretch-  as  to  take  up  their  headquarters  in  Hol- 
ing over  the  semi-arid  or  forest  lands  brook,  the  county  seat,  and  made  it  their 
that  surround  it  in  a  radius  of  a  hundred  base  of  operations. 

miles  or  more.  Sheriff  Owens  happened  in  town  one 

This   is   a   region   that  has   been   the  day  and  learned  of  their  presence.     "I 

scene  of  many  gun  fights  in  the  romantic  think   I'll   go   and   get   them,"   said  he. 

days  of  not  long  ago,  and  survivors  of  There  were  no  volunteers  for  his  forlorn 

this  wild  period — the  gun  men  of  yes-  hope,  but  many  warnings  to  the  sheriff 

terday — are    still    to    be    met    at    every  that  he  would  surely  be  killed. 

turn.      It    was    in    Holbrook    that    the  He  carried  a  rifle  when  he  knocked  at 

famous  fight  took  place  between  Sheriff  the  door.     One  of  the  gang  opened  and 

Comodore   Owens    (Comodore  was  his  sprang  back  for  his  six-shooter  lying  on 

Christian   name,    not   a   title)    and    the  a  table,  but  died  before  he  reached  it. 

notorious  Blevens-Cooper   gang  of  des-  Another  took  a  pot  shot  at  the'  sheriff, 
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missed,  and  immediately  ceased  to  exist. 
The  other  two  tried  to  escape,  but  the 
sheriff  saw  them  and  while  one  could 
count  two,  both  were  down.  It  is  said 
that  the  sheriff  never  once  lifted  his  gun 
to  his  shoulder  but  fired  every  shot  from 
his  hip. 

In  former  days  the  sheep  and  cattle- 
men were  constantly  at  war,  but  lately 
the  government  has  devised  methods  of 
settling  disputes  between  them  and  the 
bloodshed  is  ended.  But  many  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  these  fights  still 
live. 

For  the  most  part  the  cattle  ranges 
are  smaller  to-day  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  but  many  of  them  are  still 
very  large.  The  yearly  shipment  of 
steers  from  Holbrook  is  between  10,000 
and  15,000  head;  of  sheep,  between  60,- 
OOO  and  75,000;  and  the  annual  ship- 
ment of  wool  reaches  $1,500,000  in 
value. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Hol- 
brook lies  the  northern  edge  of  the 
largest  timber  reserve  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  region  is  the  pictur- 


esque and  rugged  White  Mountain 
range,  and  the  Mogollon  Mesa,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  big  game  animals. 
Here,  too,  lies  the  Apache  reservation 
and  to  the  northward  the  Zuni  and 
Navajo,  the  latter  with  their  stretches 
of  desert,  striking  buttes,  and  mesas, 
their  marvelous  canons  and  mighty 
cliffs,  painted  in  a  hundred  colors  by 
the  brush  of  the  Almighty  artist. 

These  features  of  the  surrounding 
country,  replete  with  romance  and  na- 
ture's wonders,  led  me  to  choose  Hol- 
brook as  the  starting  point  for  a  tour  of 
investigation  and  adventure.  Thus  it 
was  that  one  evening  late  last  June,  I 
found  myself  and  my  baggage  on  the 
station  platform  watching  the  "limited" 
that  had  brought  me  there  fade  away 
into  the  desert  westward.  It  was  a  Sun- 
day evening  and  probably  because  it  was 
not  customary  for  the  "limited"  to  stop 
at  Holbrook  the  usual  assemblage  of 
town-folk  was  not  there  to  meet  the 
train.  While  I  stood  uncertain  which 
way  to  turn,  two  young  fellows,  spurred 
and  booted,  in  shirt  sleeves,  and  wearing 
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jaunty  sombreros,  observed  me  from  a 
corral  opposite  and  good-naturedly  came 
to  my  assistance. 

"I  reckon  you  want  a  hotel,"  said  one 
of  them,  taking  possession  of  my  suitcase 
without  further  introduction  and  with  a 
self-reliance  and  air  of  proprietorship 
quite  refreshing. 

"I  reckon  I  do,"  I  assented,  as  we 
turned  up  the  street  to  the  northward. 

"Buyin'  broncs?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"Steers?" 

"No." 

"Wool  agent?" 

"No.     I  just  came  to  look  around." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  yards,  then 
expressed  his  opinion  of  my  visit  in  ac- 
cents of  disgust. 

"Well,  you've  come  to  a  hell  of  a 
place  just  t'  look  around.  Reckon  you've 
had  time  since  the  train  left  t'  see  most 
all  there  is  t'  see  here.  It's  a  plumb 
lonesome  town." 

We  turned  through  a  gateway  over 
which  swung  a  signboard  bearing  the 
legend,    "Zuck's    Hotel,"    and   into   the 


open  door  of  a  cottage.  Here  he  de- 
posited my  suitcase  in  the  middle  of  a 
living  room  with  the  remark: 

"Make  yourself  t'  home.  Somebody 
'11  show  up  pretty  soon." 

I  offered  him  a  quarter.  "What's 
that  for?"  he  asked. 

"For  your  services,"   I   replied. 

"Nope.  Not  me.  You  don't  owe 
me  nothin'.  That  ain't  Arizony  way. 
Just  make  yourself  t'  home." 

I  thanked  him  and  expressed  my  ap- 
preciation of  his  hospitable  reception  of 
me. 

Presently  Mrs.  Zuck,  proprietress  of 
the  hotel,  "turned  up,"  established  me 
in  a  comfortable  room,  directed  me  to 
"Chinese  Charley's"  restaurant  for 
meals,  and  pointed  out  the  home  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Clark,  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Agent,  who,  I  was  advised,  was  the 
best  qualified  man  in  Holbrook  to  assist 
me  in  procuring  a  competent  guide  for 
my  trip.  Mr.  Clark  proved  to  be  a  big, 
genial,  well-informed  gentleman  who 
some  twenty-odd  years  before  had  come 
to    Arizona    from    Berkshire    County, 
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Massachusetts.  We  soon  discovered 
that  we  had  both  fished  in  Lanesboro 
Pond  (now  known  as  Pontusuc  Lake) 
near  Pittsfield,  and  had  tramped  the 
same  old  Eastern  hills. 

Clark  has  large  interests  here,  and  is 
the  "Chief  Boomer,"  not  only  of  Hol- 
brook,  but  of  Navajo  County.  Every 
Western  town  and  county  has  its  Chief 
Boomer.  He  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
my  proposed  trip  and  undertook  to 
secure  for  me  the  services  of  John  Lewis, 
an   ex-United    States    forest    ranger,    as 


guide,  who  he  assured  me  was  the  best 
qualified  guide  in  the  whole  region,  now 
a  ranchman  near  the  little  village  of 
Pinedale,  forty-eight  miles  south  of  Hol- 
brook.  Through  Mr.  Clark's  assistance 
I  was  enabled  the  following  day  to  get 
into  telephonic  communication  with 
Lewis,  and  arranged  that  he  should  meet 
me  in  Pinedale  on  Wednesday  evening, 
two  days  later,  and  in  the  meantime 
endeavor  to  secure  the  horses  necessary 
for  our  purpose. 

The  drive  from  Holbrook  to  Pinedale 
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FOLLOWING    THE    TRAIL    THROUGH    THE 
PINE    FORESTS. 


is  made  in  one 
day.  This  left 
me  a  day  of  leis- 
ure and  I  re- 
solved to  take 
advantage  of  it 
to  visit  the  fa- 
mous petrified 
forests,-  eighteen 
miles  distant. 
Much  has  been 
written  about 
the  petrified  for- 
ests, and  I  shall 
not  bore  the 
reader  with  a 
repetition  of  a 
description  of 
their  wonders, 
beyond  the  state- 
ment that  the 
great  trees  of 
stone,  now  lying 
prone,  cannot 
fail  to  impress 
one  with  awe. 
Some  of  the 
trees  are  fully 
two  hundred 
feet  in  length 
and    more    than 

five  feet  in  diameter.     They  are  as  hard     water   almost   to   the 
as  flint,  and  possess  marvelous  blending     were  barely  in  time  to 
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of  color.  Many 
of  them  are 
broken  into  reg- 
ular sections, 
into  saw-log 
lengths.  As  my 
guide  remarked, 
"Some  old  tim- 
berman  must 
have  been  get- 
ting them  out 
for  the  saw- 
mill." 

On  our  out- 
ward journey  to 
the  petrified  for- 
ests— we  visited 
three  of  them — 
we  crossed  the 
Rio  Puerco,  its 
bed  dry  as  ash- 
es. While  at 
the  forests  we 
were  overtaken 
by  a  thunder- 
storm of  terrific 
violence,  and 
upon  reaching 
the  river  cross- 
ing again  on  our 
return  we  found 
wagon  hubs  and 
make  our  fording 
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ahead  of  a  rising  flood.  The  driver 
assured  me,  however,  that  two  rainless 
days  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  restore 
the  river  bed  to  dry  sand  and  dust,  so 
porous  is  the  soil  and  so  quickly  are  the 
effects  of  a  storm  lost. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  a  light  rig  drawn  by  two  able 
horses,  my  driver  and  I  turned  into  the 
road  across  the  southern  desert.  The 
sun  was  fearfully  hot,  the  country 
through  which  we  drove  a  gently  rising 


plain  of  sand  and  sagebrush,  with  no 
other  visible  life  than  rapidly  moving 
lizards  and  chameleons,  sluggish  horned 
toads,  or  an  occasional  jack  rabbit  which 
scurried  away  at  our  approach,  or  sat 
in  fancied  safety  behind  a  bit  of  the  low 
brush,  his  long  ears  overtopping  his 
hiding  place  and  betraying  his  presence. 
Once  or  twice  heavily  laden  freighters 
were  met,  with  cargoes  of  wool  from 
distant  ranches,  slowly  and  toilsomely 
winding  their  way  to  the  railroad.    Each 
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outfit  consisted  of  two  ponderous 
wagons,  one  hitched  behind  the  other, 
drawn  by  six  jaded  horses,  urged  for- 
ward by  a  driver  mounted  upon  the  off 
wheel  animal. 

I  was  glad  indeed  when  Snowflake,  a 
small  Mormon  settlement,  a  green  oasis 
in  the  desert,  was  sighted  shortly  after 
noon,  for  here  we  were  to  halt  for  an 
hour  to  feed  our  horses  and  refresh  our- 
selves. Here  we  began  to  encounter 
scrub  oaks  and  stunted  pine  brush,  which 
gradually  increased  in  size  until  they  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  trees  as  we  ap- 
proached the  edge  of  the  great  forests. 

At  Taylor,  another  Mormon  settle- 
ment, five  miles  beyond  Snowflake,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  a 
plump  little  saddle  pony,  six  years  old 
and  warranted  sound,  tough  enough  to 
carry  me  anywhere,  and  thoroughly 
tamed.  This  latter  qualification  in  my 
estimation  was  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  pony's  virtues.  I  had  heard  much 
of  the  Ducking  broncos  of  Arizona  and 
had  entertained  a  fear  of  being  sent 
sprawling  down  some  rocky  trail  at  an 
inopportune  time.  I  never  burned  to 
distinguish  myself  as  a  "bronco  buster." 
My  ambitions  run  in  other  directions. 
Therefore  on  a  level  road  I  tried  my 
purchase  out,  even  mounting  him  with 
nothing  but  a  rope  about  his  neck  and 
without  a  bit.  He  was  fearless,  and 
gentle  as  a  kitten. 

"Buttons"  was  the  name  of  this  pony. 
He  proved  to  possess  an  individuality  of 
his  own,  and  I  shall  mention  him  again 
later.  Like  all  the  horses  of  this  region, 
he  began  life  as  a  wild  horse  on  the  open 
range,  and  until  he  was  roped  and  made 
captive,  foraged  his  own  living,  winter 
and  summer,  without  the  care  of  man 
and  as  free  as  the  wild  deer. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
entered  the  quaint  little  frontier  village 
of  Pinedale  and  our  day's  drive  of  nearly 
half  a  hundred  miles  was  accomplished. 
Pinedale  has  a  population  of  seventy- 
seven.  With  the  exception  of  one  roomy 
frame  dwelling  the  houses,  scattered 
among  the  pines,  are  primitive  log  cab- 
ins, with  immense  stone  chimneys  plas- 
tered with  mud. 

The  frame  dwelling  is  the  home  of 
Mormon   Bishop   E.   M.   Thomas,   and 


here  I  found  a  cordial  welcome  and  en- 
tertainment for  the  night,  with  one  other 
guest,  a  Mr.  Searle,  a  young  geologist 
making  scientific  studies  in  the  vicinity. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  John  Lewis, 
my  guide,  appeared.  He  had  arranged 
with  a  nearby  ranchman  to  bring  horses 
to  the  village  the  next  morning  for  our 
inspection,  but  when  at  the  appointed 
time  this  ranchman  and  another  came 
in  with  animals,  the  prices  asked  were  so 
exorbitant  that  Lewis  declined  to  con- 
sider them.  The  men  had  learned  of 
my  coming  and  my  need  and  had  de- 
cided to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reap  a  harvest  from  a  tender- 
foot. 

Fortunately  I  had  secured  "Buttons," 
and  as  Lewis  had  a  fine  young  saddle 
horse  of  his  own,  we  required  but  one 
other  as  a  pack  animal;  for  our  entire 
outfit,  including  tent,  bedding,  and  food, 
did  not  exceed  seventy-five  pounds  in 
weight.  A  consultation  was  held,  and 
it  was  decided  to  retreat  to  Taylor  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  suitable  pony  there 
and  begin  our  horseback  work  at  that 
point  instead  of  Pinedale,  as  I  had  orig- 
inally planned. 

It  was  past  noon  when  Taylor  was 
reached.  A  canvass  of  the  town  was 
made,  and  presently  a  clownish  little 
white  pony  was  offered  us  at  a  reason- 
able price.  We  were  uncertain  of  the 
pony's  powers  of  endurance,  but  finally 
purchased  him  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  answer  our  purpose  until  we 
reached  the  Apache  reservation,  where 
we  would  certainly  be  able  to  trade  for 
a  better  qualified  animal.  This  pony 
had  a  large  "W"  branded  on  his  left 
shoulder,  which  suggested  to  John  that 
"William"  would  be  an  appropriate 
name  for  him,  and  this  he  was  dubbed, 
though  he  quickly  learned  to  answer  to 
Bill  and  Billy  as  well. 

Thus  our  outfit  was  completed  and  at 
five  o'clock  in'  the  afternoon  we  rode  out 
of  Taylor,  glad  to  be  finally  in  the  sad- 
dle and  on  the  road. 

Our  evening's  ride  carried  us  through 
the  characteristic  semi-arid  land  lying 
below  the  timbered  region  until  just  be- 
fore sunset  we  entered  the  little  frontier 
settlement  of  Shumway.  Like  nearly 
all  of  the  settlements  in  this  section  of 
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Arizona,  Shumway  is  a  Mormon  village. 
It  lies  in  a  depression  in  the  hills,  where 
a  small  stream  gives  sufficient  water  to 
irrigate  and  till  two  hundred  or  so  acres 
of  land.  This  little  basin  was  originally 
settled  by  a  family  named  Shumway,  who 
came  here  in  emigrant  wagons  from 
Utah.  Mr.  W.  G.  Shumway,  one  of 
the  original  pioneer  family,  occupies 
the  largest  and.  most  pretentious  of  the 
half  dozen  cabins  that  compose  the  set- 
tlement, and  with  him  we  found  shelter 
for  ourselves  and  feed  for  our  horses. 

That  evening  Mr.  Shumway  told  us 
of  their  first  winter  there ;  how  they  had 
come  into  the  country  with  depleted 
stores,  had  built  their  cabins,  and  in 
dire  need  of  food  to  see  them  through 
until  the  first  crop  could  be  produced, 
his  brother  had  driven  the  hundreds  of 
miles  to  Albuquerque,  over  parched 
desert,  for  a  wagon  load  of  provisions. 
He  returned  with  nothing  but  poor  bar- 
ley, filled  with  grit  and  dirt,  the  only 
food  obtainable.  That  was  before  the 
railroad  was  built.  Now  they  have  only 
to  drive  the  short  distance  to  Holbrook 


— about  fifty  miles! — and  are  quite  in 
touch  with  the  world.  Fifty  miles  in 
this  country  is  not  far — indeed  the  set- 
tler who  is  that  near  a  railroad  point 
considers  himself  fortunate. 

They  were  never  troubled  much  here 
by  Indian  raids,  though  Mr.  Shumway 
told  of  one  fright  during  the  Geronimo 
war.  He  and  the  other  men  of  the 
settlement,  while  among  settlers  to  the 
westward,  heard  harrowing  tales  of 
Geronimo's  Indians  killing  whole  fam- 
ilies of  whites,  and  they  hurried  home 
to  prepare  for  defense  in  case  a  wander- 
ing band  might  attack  their  homes,  and 
approached  Shumway  in  considerable 
fear  that  the  Indians  had  already  killed 
their  wives  and  children. 

It  was  near  dusk  when  they  entered 
the  little  basin  and  to  their  horror,  as 
they  passed  a  cabin,  they  glimpsed  an 
Indian,  armed  with  bow  and  arrow, 
skulking  in  the  bushes.  There  was  still 
hope  that  their  own  families  had  escaped, 
and  horses  were  lashed  into  a  run  over 
the  intervening  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
cabins  at  the  other  end  of  the  basin.   To 
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their  great  relief  no  one  there  had  been 
injured.  The  women  and  children  were 
hurried  into  the  most  substantial  of  the 
cabins,  all  arms  were  collected,  and  the 
men  took  up  positions  determined  upon 
a  desperate  defense. 

It  was  supposed  that  before  their  ar- 
rival the  family  in  the  cabin  where  the 
Indian  was  seen  had  been  butchered  and 
that  the  bushes  there  were  filled  with 
skulking  warriors.  An  hour  passed  and 
no  Indians  appeared.  At  length  Shum- 
way  and  his  brother  decided  to  recon- 
noiter.  They  stealthily  crawled  down 
the  basin,  and  as  they  approached  it 
they  discovered  a  light  gleaming  in  the 
window  of  the  supposedly  desolated 
cabin.  They  stole  to  the  window  and 
peered  in.  There  at  the  table  sat  a 
peaceable  old  buck  and  his  squaw  eating 
supper,  the  white  family  was  quite  safe 
and  the  Indian  scare  was  ended. 

St.  Johns,  not  many  miles  away,  was 
the  scene  of  that  famous  fight  between 
cowboys  and  Mexicans  that  has  figured 
so  largely  in  the  wild  and  glowing  fiction 
of  the  range.  While  Mr.  Shumway  was 
not  present  during  the  battle,  he  was  in 
St.  Johns  a  day  or  so  later,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  his  account  of  the  occurrence 
is  first  hand.  The  greater  proportion 
of  the  population  of  St.  Johns  then — 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago — was 
Mexican,  and  Mexicans  controlled  the 
town.  Cowboys  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  St.  Johns  and  on  several  occa- 
sions had  irrigated  too  freely  at  the  too 
numerous  irrigation  plants.  This  over- 
irrigation  never  failed  to  induce  a  super- 
abundance of  exhilaration  and  the  visits 
of  the  cowboys  rarely  failed  to  end  in 
wild  rides  through  the  streets,  attended 
by  much  promiscuous  shooting. 

The  cowboys,  however,  were  quite 
harmless  in  their  intention,  and  nobody 
was  ever  injured  at  these  times,  though 
the  Mexicans  always  discreetly  retired 
to  convenient  cover  until  the  visitors  had 
gone.  Nevertheless  a  strong  antipathy 
grew  among  the  Mexican  population 
against  all  cowboys,  and  threats  were 
made  by  the  former  to  "get"  some  of 
the  latter  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity.    So  a  tacit  feud  grew  up. 

A  celebration  was  to  take  place  in 
St.  Johns,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 


day  of  the  festivities  several  cowboys 
rode  into  town.  Some  Mexican  officials 
of  the  day  halted  them  and  demanded 
that  they  turn  their  arms  over  to  them 
until  they  were  ready  to  leave.  After 
some  argument  rifles  were  surrendered, 
but  not  six-shooters.  These  the  cowboys 
very  positively  refused  to  give  up,  as  it 
was  suspected  some  of  the  Mexicans  had 
conspired  to  attack  them  the  moment 
they  were  disarmed. 

How  the  trouble  actually  began  is 
not  certain,  but  it  is  claimed  that  a  Mex- 
ican in  ambush  took  a  pot-shot  at  a  cow- 
boy. Shooting  began  at  once,  some  of 
the  cowboys  running  for  their  horses. 
Those  in  the  rear  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  partially  completed  adobe 
building  when  one  of  their  number,  a 
young  fellow  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  was 
wounded.  From  that  moment  every 
Mexican  that  appeared  was  shot  at  and 
the  Mexicans  in  their  turn,  hiding  in  the 
buildings,  lost  no  opportunity  to  use 
their  rifles  on  any  cowboy  that  showed 
himself. 

When  two  cowboys  and  several  Mex- 
icans had  been  killed,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  wounded,  some 
American  residents  induced  the  cowboys 
to  cease  shooting  and  for  peace  sake  go 
to  jail  for  a  few  hours  until  quiet  had 
been  restored. 

While  the  cowboys  were  in  jail  a 
Mexican  mob  gathered  for  a  lynching 
party,  but  this  was  frustrated  by  Mr. 
Shumway  and  several  other  Americans, 
armed  with  rifles,  who  stood  guard  until 
the  cowboys  were  finally  taken  out  and 
returned  to  their  respective  ranches. 
One  of  the  cowboys  who  took  part  in 
this  affair  now  runs  a  saloon  in  Hol- 
brook. 

Show  Low,  parched  and  poverty- 
stricken  in  appearance,  a  miserable  col- 
lection of  log  and  adobe  cabins,  was 
reached  the  (following  midday.  Down 
through  the  little  valley  in  which  the 
village  stands  flows  Show  Low  Creek, 
from  which  the  water  is  diverted  to 
irrigate  the  small  surrounding  ranches. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  Show  Low 
formed  part  of  the  extensive  cattle  ranch 
and  range  of  Cooley  and  Huning,  and 
twenty  years  ago  it  received  its  name 
through  a  game  of  seven-up,  played  be- 
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tween  the  partners  for  ownership.  I 
heard  the  story  from  Mr.  Cooley  him- 
self, still  a  large  rancher,  and  one  of  the 
best-known  cattlemen  in  Arizona.  This 
is  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me : 

"Huning  and  I  were  playing  a  game 
of  seven-up  to  see  who  should  make 
bread  for  supper  and  wash  the  dishes. 
We  stood  five  to  six  in  Huning's  favor. 
Seven,  you  know,  is  the  game.  Dia- 
monds were  trumps.  On  the  last  hand 
I  drew  the  ace  and  the  tray.  I  banked 
on  the  deuce  being  still  in  the  deck,  the 
ace  counted  one,  and  if  Huning  didn't 
hold  the  deuce  the  tray  was  low  and  the 
game  was  mine. 

'  'Make  the  game  worth  while,'  says 
I.  '  Let  it  be  ten  thousand  dollars  or 
the  ranch.' 

"  'It's  a  go,'  said  Huning. 

"I  covered  the  center  spot  on  my  tray. 

"  'Now,'  said  I,  'show  low  and  it's 
yours.' 

"And,  damn  him,  he  showed  the 
deuce  and  won." 

Huning  later  disposed  of  the  ranch  in 
small  parcels  to  settlers,  the  little  village 
came  into  being,  and  took  its  name,  as 
did  the  creek,  of  Show  Low,  from  that 
game  of  cards. 

We  ate  our  luncheon  under  the  shade 
of  a  small  tree  by  the  muddy  waters  of 
an  irrigation  ditch,  and  then  rode  for- 
ward under  an  intense  and  burning  sun, 
on  a  steadily  rising  grade,  soon  to  enter 


the  great  pine  forests  higher  up.  The 
trees  stood  tall  and  straight,  reaching  to 
the  blue  and  cloudless  heavens.  Beneath 
lay  an  even  carpet  of  pine  needles,  un- 
obstructed by  brush  or  thicket,  and  the 
air  was  laden  with  wilderness  perfumes. 
Just  at  evening  Pinetop,  a  small  collec- 
tion of  log  dwellings,  was  reached,  and 
we  halted  to  let  our  ponies  drink,  fill 
our  canteens,  and  add  a  few  simple  stores 
to  our  supply  of  provisions,  for  this  was 
the  last  outpost  of  civilization  that  we 
should  encounter  for  many  days.  We 
were  to  turn  now  into  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  White  Mountains. 

Good  forage  was  found  for  the  horses 
a  mile  beyond  Pinetop,  and  here  we 
bivouacked  beneath  the  pine  trees,  de- 
pending upon  our  canteens  for  water 
for  our  coffee.  The  horses  were  hobbled 
and  turned  loose  while  our  own  bed 
was  spread  in  the  open,  where  we  could 
lie  and  watch  the  big-eyed  stars,  so  low 
that  the  tree  tops  seemed  to  touch  them, 
until  sleep  claimed  us.  This  was  my 
first  camp  in  the  Arizona  wilderness. 

Intensely  warm  as  the  summer  days 
are  here,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and 
exhilarating,  and  when  we  arose  at  dawn 
the  effects  of  the  previous  day's  hard 
and  dusty  ride  had  been  quite  dissipated. 

"Buttons,"  to  our  chagrin,  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Everywhere  we 
looked  for  him,  but  failed  to  find  him. 
The  other  horses  were  grazing  quietly 
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near  camp,  however,  and  after  breakfast 
we  saddled  them  and  rode  down  to  Pine- 
top  to  inquire  whether  anyone  had  seen 
the  runaway  pass  through  the  settle- 
ment. No  one  had  seen  him,  and  the 
storekeeper  assured  us  he  had  certai.ily 
not  gone  that  way,  for  a  watchful  dog 
he  had  would  have  given  the  alarm. 

For  a  time  we  were  nonplussed.  John 
at  length  got  down  to  woodcraft,  and 
proceeded  to  search  for  tracks  of  a  hob- 
bled horse.  Presently  he  discovered  the 
trail  where  "Buttons"  had  cut  around 
the  village  to  avoid  detection,  and  then 
taken  to  the  main  trail  again.  This  he 
followed  for  several  miles  and  finally 
overtook  "Buttons,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
"Hitting  out  for  Taylor  as  though  the 
devil  was  after  him." 

This  escapade  delayed  us  half  a  day, 
and  it  was  well  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  reached  the  Cooley  ranch — the  Coo- 
ley  of  Show  Low  fame.  The  ranch  is  a 
large  one,  situated  on  the  Apache  reser- 
vation. Mr.  Cooley  has  an  Apache 
wife,  and  through  this  connection  with 
the  tribe  he  enjoys  the  special  privilege 
of  ranching  here.  Cooley  himself  has 
long  held  a  strong  influence  over  the 
Apaches.  At  the  time  of  the  Geronimo 
war  he  induced  considerable  numbers  of 
them  to  refrain  from  going  on  the  war- 
path. These  neutrals  he  drew  together 
on  his  ranch  and  kept  them  there  in 
peace  until  the  war  was  ended. 

We  halted  here  for  an  hour  to  drink 
of  the  cold  waters  of  a  spring  and  to 
chat  with  the  great  Cooley  himself. 
Then  we  resumed  our  journey,  to  biv- 
ouac by  the  side  of  a  running  brook  in 
the   forest,  several  miles  away. 

We  were  working  now  into  the  game 
regions  of  the  White  Mountains,  -but 
as  yet  no  animals  had  been  seen  save 
prowling  coyotes.  Though  this  is  an 
excellent  deer  country  in  the  autumn — 
from  Show  Low  onward — the  deer  had 
now  retired  to  better  watered  regions. 

I  must  not  omit  mention  of  a  tragedy 
that  occurred  in  1904  on  the  line  of  our 
next  day's  travel.  During  the  heated 
season  John  Hatch  brought  his  family 
for  a  camping  holiday  here  and  pitched 
his  tent  not  far  from  the  trail  which  we 


were  following.  Katy,  a  little  girl  of 
seven,  and  some  older  children  were 
picking  flowers  one  evening  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  camp  when  they  were 
called  to  supper.  Katy  lingered  for  a 
moment  to  gather  some  particularly  at- 
tractive blossoms,  and  one  of  the  other 
children  shouted  to  her:  "Come  on  or 
the  Indians  '11  get  you!" 

The  mention  of  Indians  struck  panic 
to  her  heart,  she  became  confused,  and 
ran  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  others 
called  to  the  father  that  Katy  was  run- 
ning away  in  the  woods.  He  hurried  to 
catch  and  reassure  her,  but  she  had  dis- 
appeared. 

All  night  the  frantic  father  searched 
and  shouted  to  his  child.  The  next  day 
word  was  sent  to  a  ranch  and  horsemen 
galloped  about  the  country  rousing  the 
scattered  population  within  a  radius  of 
a  hundred  miles  to  come  to  the  search. 
Five  hundred  men  and  several  Indians 
were  soon  engaged  in  beating  the  sur- 
rounding wilderness  for  the  lost  child. 
Finally  the  sharp-eyed  Indians  discov- 
ered the  trail,  and  Katy's  course  was 
followed  for  many  miles,  down  the  edge 
of  dangerous  cliffs,  through  canons  and 
ravines,  and  across  rough,  broken  ground 
that  it  seemed  impossible  she  could  have 
traversed. 

Two  weeks  or  more  after  her  dis- 
appearance someone  found  her  clothes, 
and  not  far  away  her  bones.  It  was 
supposed  that  she  had  finally  lost  her 
reason,  undressed  as  insane  people  some- 
times do,  and  at  length,  exhausted,  lay 
down  and  died.  Thus  the  beasts  of  prey 
found  her  body. 

Several  miles  beyond  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  we  turned  into  the  gulch  through 
which  flow  the  headwaters  of  the  west 
fork  of  the  White  River,  and  here 
pitched  our  camp  for  a  day's  rest  and 
trout  fishing.  We  were  now  well  up 
into  the  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  eight'  thousand  feet,  and  John 
assured  me  on  one  of  the  best  trout 
streams  in  the  whole  country.  It  was 
rumored  that  not  far  away  were  elk, 
bear,  and  deer  aplenty,  as  well  as  too 
numerous  mountain  lions — a  rumor  that 
I  wished  to  verify. 


To  be  Continued 
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THE    NEW    FOOTBALL 

bi/  Walter  Camp 


a^HE  person  who  seems  to 
be  playing  the  part  of  the 
forgotten  man  in  football 
this  fall  is  the  average 
spectator.  It  is  possible 
that  the  coaches  after  con- 
siderable study  and  the  officials  after 
weeks  of  experience,  in  which  they  will 
very  likely  abandon  some  of  their 
attempts  to  reach  the  millennium,  may 
gather  a  plan  of  their  own  for  rulings, 
but  the  man  and  woman,  too,  on  the 
stands  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  keener  observer  and  critic  than 
the  football  spectator)  will  wish  to  know 
just  what  is  what  and  that,  too,  with  a 
decided  definiteness  and  accuracy. 

Therein  lies  the  apology  for  this 
article.  The  spectator  has  a  wonderfully 
effective  bearing  upon  the  game,  and  if 
he  does  not  understand  what  is  fair  play 
and  right  and  wrong  in  the  actions  of 
the  players,  a  great  deal  of  this  moral 
force  exerted  upon  the  game  will  be  lost. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  for  officials  to 
become  slack  and  careless,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  to 
rule  upon,  and  for  coaches  and  players 
to  overstep  the  rules,  unless  this  great 


public  force  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
carrying  out  the  rules. 

If  the  rules  prove  too  cumbersome 
and  if  there  is  more  than  the  officials 
can  possibly  handle,  then  the  public 
should  appreciate  this,  because  it  is  only 
this  appreciation  that  will  lead  to  the 
simplifying  of  the  rules  another  season. 
That  they  can  be  simplified  without  in- 
troducing any  more  danger  is  the  opinion 
of  many,  and  the  writer  made  one  sum- 
mary which  was  quite  astonishing  in  its 
results,  for  it  cut  out  eighteen  and  a  half 
solid  pages  of  rules,  and  yet  left  an  ap- 
parently perfectly  playable  and  rulable 
game. 

However,  the  situation  is  this:  the 
rules  have  been  passed  and  must  be  played 
under,  and  the  clearer  the  explanation 
that  can  be  given  the  spectators  as  to 
what  the  rules  actually  are,  the  better, 
To  begin  at  the  hardest  nut  to  crack  of 
all,  the  rule  regarding  the  forward  pass, 
this  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  2.  No  player  of  either  side 
while  in  the  act  of  catching  a  forward 
pass  shall  be  tackled,  thrown,  pushed, 
pulled,  shouldered,  or  straight-armed 
until  he  shall  have  caught  the  ball  and 
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UNDER    THE    NEW    RULES    TACKLERS    MUST    HAVE    AT    LEAST    ONE    FOOT    ON    THE 
GROUND    WHEN    MAKING    THE    TACKLE. 


taken  more  than  one  step  in  any  direc- 
tion, provided  that  any  such  interference 
which  is  incidental  to  a  bona  fide  attempt 
to  catch  or  intercept  the  pass  shall  not 
come  within  this  prohibition. 

"NOTE.  If  a  forward  pass  is  mere- 
ly touched  or  fumbled  by  a  player,  no 
players  on  either  side  may  even  then  in- 
terfere with  an  opponent  until  the  ball 
is  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  player, 
except  in  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  get  at 
the  ball. 

"PENALTY  (Umpire,  Field  Judge). 
For  the  side  which  put  the  ball  in  play, 
if  such  offense  occurs  before  a  'third 
down'  has  been  declared  (i.e.,  if  it  occurs 
during  a  play  following  either  a  first  or 
second  down)  the  offending  side  shall 
put  the  ball  in  play  at  the  spot  where 
the  pass  was  made,  and  the  play  shall 
count  as  a  down.  The  point  to  be  gained 
shall  remain  the  same.  If,  however, 
such  offense  occurs  after  a  third  down 
has  been  declared  (i.e.,  if  it  occurs  dur- 
ing a  play  following  a  third  down)  the 
ball  shall  go  to  the  opponents  at  the  spot 
where  the  pass  was  made. 


"For  side  which  did  not  put  the  ball 
in  play,  loss  of  ten  yards  from  point 
where  ball  was  put  in  play  and  first  down 
to  ensue. 

"If  neither  side  is  in  possession  of  the 
ball,  see  Rule  XXVI,  Section  5. 

"Section  3.  Players  of  the  side  which 
put  the  ball  in  play  after  they  have 
crossed  the  line  of  scrimmage  may  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  their  opponents 
until  the  ball  has  been  caught  by  a 
player  of  either  side  beyond  the  line  of 
scrimmage,    except — 

"I.  As  bona  fide  interferers  in  an 
attempt  to  advance  the  ball  by  a 
rush. 

"II.  In  an  actual  attempt  to  catch  a 
forward  pass.     (See  Section  2.) 

"III.  After  they  have  advanced 
twenty  yards  beyond  the  scrimmage  line, 
in  which  case  they  may  use  their  hands  or 
arms  to  push  opponents  out  of  the  way 
in  order  to  get  at'  the  ball  or  the  man 
carrying  it. 

"NOTE.  A  player  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  having  crossed  the  line  of 
scrimmage  until  he  has  actually  got  by 
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opponents  who  are  on  the  defense  line  of 
scrimmage. 

"PENALTY  (Umpire,  Field  Judge). 
Same  as  stated  under  Section  2  above, 
Part  I. 

"Section  4.  Players  of  the  side  which 
did  not  put  the  ball  in  play  shall  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  their  opponents 
after  they  (opponents)  have  crossed  the 
line  of  scrimmage  until  the  ball  has  been 
caught  by  a  player  of  either  side  beyond 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  except — 

"I.  In  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  get  at 
the  man  carrying  the  ball. 

"II.  In  an  actual  attempt  to  catch  a 
forward  pass.  (See  Section  2.) 

"III.  In  case  of  a  kick,  after  their 
opponents  have  advanced  twenty  yards 
beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage,  in  which 
case  they  may  use  their  hands  or  arms  to 
push  opponents  out  of  the  way  in  order 
to  get  at  the  ball,  or  their  arms  close  to 
their  bodies,  in  order  to  obstruct  an  op- 
ponent from  getting  at  player  carrying 
it. 

"PENALTY  (Umpire,  Field  Judge). 
Same  as  under  Section  2.     Part  II." 


Another  way  to  express  Rule  XVIII, 
Sections  3  and  4,  as  applying  to  kicks, 
is  as  follows : 

"Section  3.  I.  If  the  side  in  pos- 
session of  the  ball  kicks,  no  players 
of  said  side  who  have  crossed  the  line  of 
scrimmage  shall  in  any  manner  interfere 
with  an  opponent  until  they  (offensive 
side)  have  advanced  twenty  yards  beyond 
the  line  of  scrimmage. 

"II.  If  the  side  in  possession  of  the 
ball  makes  a  forward  pass  no  players 
of  said  side  who  have  crossed  the  line  of 
scrimmage  shall  in  any  manner  interfere 
with  an  opponent  until  the  ball  is  caught, 
except  in  actual  attempt  to  catch  said 
pass  themselves. 

"III.  If  the  side  in  possession  of  the 
ball  attempts  to  advance  the  ball  by 
rushing,  the  restrictions  (in  I  and  II) 
above  do  not  govern. 

"Section  4.  I.  If  the  side  in  pos- 
session of  the  ball  kicks,  no  players  of  the 
side  not  in  possession  of  the  ball  shall  in 
any  manner  interfere  with  their  oppon- 
ents who  have  crossed  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage until  said  opponents  have  advanced 
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twenty  yards  beyond  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. 

"II.  If  the  side  in  possession  of  the 
ball  passes  forward  no  players  of  the 
side  in  possession  of  the  ball  shall  in  any 
manner  interfere  with  their  opponents 
who  have  crossed  the  line  of  scrimmage 
until  the  ball  is  caught,  except  in  an 
actual  attempt  to  catch  the  ball  them- 
selves. 

"III.  If  the  side  in  possession  of  the 
ball  attempts  to  advance  the  ball  by 
rushing,  the  restrictions  (in  I  and  II) 
above  shall  not  be  interpreted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prohibit  the  defensive  back 
field  from  using  their  hands  on  their 
opponents'  bodies  in  a  bona  fide  attempt 
to  get  at  the  man  with  the  ball. 

"Section  5.  (a)  Players  of  the  side 
in  possession  of  the  ball  may  use  their 
hands  and  arms  in  tackling  the  player 
who  is  carrying  the  ball,  (b)  Players 
of  the  side  which  did  not  put  the  ball  in 
play  shall  not  tackle  nor  in  any  way  hold 
opponents  except  in  an  actual  attempt  to 
tackle  the  player  who  is  carrying  the 
ball. 

"PENALTY  (Umpire,  Field  Judge). 
Loss  of  five  yards." 

What  the  Spectator  Must  Look  For 

Each  one  may  put  his  own  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  above  rule,  but  these  facts 
are  certain,  that  the  spectator  should  look 
and  see,  first,  whether  the  man  making 
the  forward  pass  is,  at  the  time  he  makes 
it,  at  least  five  yards  back  of  the  scrim- 
mage line.  Then,  he  should  also  decide 
for  himself  the  question  of  whether  the 
men  in  the  back-field,  outside  of  the  one 
making  the  forward  pass,  are  not  up  too 
close  to  the  scrimmage  line,  for  they 
must  not  be  within  one  yard  of  that  line 
to  be  eligible. 

Finally,  he  should  note  the  two  men  on 
the  ends  of  the  line,  for  they  are  the  only 
two  men  outside  of  those  mentioned 
above  who  are  eligible  to  receive  the  pass. 
The  pass  may  be  made  by  any  man  in 
the  back-field,  provided  he  is  five  yards 
back  of  the  scrimmage  line,  and  may  be 
thrown  directly  across  the  scrimmage 
line  at  any  point,  but  it  must  not  go  over 
twenty  yards  past  the  line. 

So  much  for  the  man  who  may  make 


the  pass,  the  men  who  may  take  it,  and 
the  distance  that  it  may  go.  And  in  this 
respect  there  are  the  five  yard  line,  the 
one  yard  line,  and  the  twenty  yard  line 
to  be  reckoned  with.  These  should  be 
borne  clearly  in  mind. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
conduct  of  the  other  players  when  the 
pass  is  made.  In  the  first  place,  on  a  run- 
ning play  the  members  of  both  teams 
may  interfere  with  each  other  just  as 
formerly,  both  in  the  line  and  in  the 
back-field.  When  a  forward  pass  is 
made,  a  man  may  interfere  with  another 
when  he  is  on  the  scrimmage  line,  but  as 
soon  as  a  member  of  the  side  in  possession 
of  the  ball  gets  by  the  scrimmage  line  he 
may  not,  in  the  case  of  a  kick  or  a  for- 
ward pass,  be  interfered  with  by  any  of 
his  opponents  until  he  gets  past  the 
twenty  yard  line  or  catches  the  ball  and 
takes  more  than  one  step  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  players  of  the  side 
which  have  made  the  forward  pass  may 
not,  themselves,  run  into  or  interfere  with 
the  players  of  the  defending  side  in  any 
way,  until  they  have  crossed  this  twenty 
yard  line.  Members  of  each  side,  how- 
ever, are  privileged  to  interfere  with 
each  other  in  the  actual  attempt  to  catch 
the  ball. 

The  same  provisions  prevail  in  the  case 
of  a  kick  regarding  interference  with  men 
going  down  the  field,  and  the  spectator 
will  be  very  much  astonished  to  see  the 
change  which  this  will  make  in  the  ends 
going  down  the  field  under  a  kick.  For- 
merly, it  will  be  remembered,  these  men 
were  bumped  into  all  the  way  down  the 
field.  Now  when  a  kick  is  made,  the  end 
must  not  be  touched  or  interfered  with 
until  he  has  crossed  the  twenty  yard  line 
above  mentioned,  and  it  is  equally  true 
also  that  the  kicker's  own  side  may  not, 
when  the  kick  is  made,  interfere  with 
their  opponents  in  this  same  twenty  yard 
space.  Hence,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
put  the  defenders  out  of  the  way  for  an 
on-side  kick  as  they  formerly  did,  or  tried 
to  do. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be 
called  to  the  spectator's  attention  that 
the  on-side  kick  must  travel  at  least 
twenty  yards  to  be  legal,  that  is,  the 
players  of  the  kicker's  side  are  not  put 
on-side  by  any  kick  that  does  not  go  at 
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least  twenty  yards  beyond  the  line  of 
scrimmage  either  on  the  carry  or  on  the 
,  roll.  Now,  having  mastered  this  com- 
bination of  lines  and  spaces  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  the  spectator  is  prepared  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  forward  passes  and 
kicks,  bearing  in  mind  the  five  yard  line, 
the  one  yard  line,  the  scrimmage  line, 
and  the  twenty  yard  line.  These  are 
essential. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  game, 
the  running  game, — for  every  football 
contest  will  be  divided  into  these  two 
sections,  namely,  throwing  or  kicking  the 
ball,  and  carrying  the  ball  in  the  hands, 
— never  before  have  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  methods  of  play  been  made 
so  marked.  In  the  running  game,  that 
is  when  a  player  is  carrying  the  ball,  the 
man  with  the  ball  is  entitled  to  do  any- 
thing which  he  was  able  to  do  under  the 
old  rules. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  he  be  the  first 
man  to  receive  the  ball  when  snapped 
back  from  the  center  or  so  called  quarter- 
back, he  may  run  with  it  and  cross  the 
line  of  scrimmage  at  any  point;  whereas 
formerly  this  player  might  cross  the  line 
of  scrimmage  only  in  case  he  went  at 
least  five  yards  out  from  the  point  where 
the  ball  was  put  in  play.  So  much  for 
the  runner  with  the  ball,  the  spectator 
should  clearly  understand  that  this  man 
may  do  everything  that  was  allowed  for- 
merly, in  addition  to  this  other  privilege 
regarding  crossing  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

But  as  to  the  rest  of  the  players  on  his 
side,  the  interferers  as  they  are  known, 
their  privileges  have  been  very  much 
restricted.  In  the  first  place,  there  must 
be  seven  men  on  the  line  of  scrimmage 
at  all  times,  instead  of  six  as  formerly. 
This  takes  one  man  out  of  the  possible 
number  of  interferers  in  the  back-field. 
Then,  while  any  player  of  the  side  in 
possession  of  the  ball  may  run  ahead  of 
the  man  who  is  carrying  the  ball  and  run 
into  his  opponents,  thus  furnishing  inter- 
ference for  the  runner,  such  an  inter- 
ferer  may  not  seize  or  grasp  a  team-mate 
with  his  hands  or  arm,  or  in  anyway 
attach  himself  to  the  other  so  as  to  form 
any  interlocked  interference.  Each  man 
must  run  as  an  individual. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  spectator  that 
this  leaves  some  possibility  for  opposing 


linemen  to  get  through  interferers  and 
to  reach  the  runner,  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  smothered  by  the  power  of  this 
closely  locked  interference,  and  perhaps 
even  worse,  exhausted  and  injured  by  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  part 
regarding  assisting  the  runner.  The 
most  important  and  most  effective,  un- 
doubtedly, is  that  which  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  pushing  and  pulling  of 
the  runner  with  the  ball  by  his  team- 
mates, which  practically  means  that  the 
interference  will  be  ahead  of  the  runner, 
and  there  will  be  no  assistance  to  push  or 
drag  him  along  when  he  is  checked. 
How  the  back-field  will  stand  this  kind 
of  work  is  a  question,  but  that  is  the  rule, 
and  the  spectator  will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  enforced, 
and  how  players  brought  up  under  old 
habits  will  be  able  to  learn  to  cut  out  one 
of  their  chief  points  of  play. 

Outside  of  these,  there  is  one  which 
will  require  even  more  the  argus  eye  of 
all  the  spectators  and  officials.  The  rule 
is  that  any  player  tackling  another  must 
have  at  least  one  foot  on  the  ground  at 
the  time  of  making  the  tackle.  Just  how 
this  will  work  out  and  how  literally  it 
will  be  ruled,  no  man  can  tell,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  when  a  man  is 
making  a  long  fun  in  the  open  and  an 
opponent  comes  across  to  head  him  off, 
the  opponent,  at  the  time  of  tackling, 
has  both  feet  off  the  ground  at  the  same 
time. 

Other  Changes  We  Shall  See 

These  are  the  principal  points  which 
the  spectator  should  observe.  There  are 
several  minor  points  in  connection  with 
the  game  which  will  be  of  interest  for  him 
to  know,  although  they  will  have  no  such 
vital  bearing  on  the  play  as  the  above. 
In  the  first  place,  the  field  will  look 
different  to  him,  as  it  will  have  no  longi- 
tudinal lines  any  more,  thus  going  back 
to  the  old  gridiron.  These  longitudinal 
lines  are  no  longer  necessary  because  a 
forward  pass  may  be  made  directly  across 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  and  the  quarter- 
back may  cross  the  line  of  scrimmage  at 
any  point. 

Crawling,  that  is  trying  to  advance 
the  ball  after  it  has  been  declared  dead, 
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will  be  penalized,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  has  not  been  pretty  well  taken  care 
of  in  the  past,  except  when  the  ball  was 
close  to  the  goal  line,  or  where  a  few 
inches  made  a  difference  in  the  possession 
of  the  ball.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  probable  that  the  man  with  the  ball 
will  even  now  forget,  in  the  excitement 
of  his  desire  to  get  the  ball  across  the  line, 


The  best  thing  that  a  spectator  can  do 
if  he  wishes  to  understand  the  plays  and 
rulings  of  the  big  games,  will  be  to  see 
as  many  of  the  earlier  practice  games  as 
possible,  and  thus  become  educated  just 
as  much  as  the  player  and  official,  for  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  with  the  great 
number  of  things  to  be  watched  and 
noted    regarding   interference   and   tack- 
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any  restrictions  made,  indeed,  with  the 
purpose  of  protecting  him. 

The  game  has  been  shortened  so  that 
the  actual  playing  time  now  is  only  one 
hour,  divided  into  four  periods  of  fifteen 
minutes  each,  with  the  usual  intermission 
of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  middle,  but  only 
three  minutes  between  the  first  and 
second  and  third  and  fourth  periods. 
Spectators  should  observe  also  that  in 
these  short  intermissions,  the  goals  will 
be  changed,  but  the  ball  will  be  placed 
in  the  same  relative  position,  the  number 
of  downs  and  points  to  be  gained  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  teams  will  not  leave 
the  field,  but  will  be  merely  looked  over 
by  the  medical  adviser. 


ling  in  the  running  game  and  the  various 
yard  lines  to  watch  in  the  kicking  and 
forward  pass  game  and  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  illegal  interference  by  a  score  of 
men,  that  it  will  not  take  considerable 
education  on  the  part  of  all  hands  to 
reach  a  point  where  the  officials,  public, 
and  players  understand  the  rules  in  the 
same  way  and  know  just  what  is  fair 
and  what  is  unfair  in  the  progress  of  the 
play. 

Now  as  to  what  will  be  the  advan- 
tageous line  of  play,  that  is  the  point 
which  has  already  monopolized  the  at- 
tention of  coaches  and  captains  through- 
out the  country,  but  until  they  get  some 
points  from  the  big  teams  it  is  very  diffi- 
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cult  for  them  to  develop  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Hence,  perhaps  a  few  words  in- 
dicating what  may  be  tried  may  be  of 
service. 

Practically  the  new  rules  will  put  a 
premium,  it  is  supposed,  upon  the  active 
and  aggressive  back.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  rely  so  much  upon  this  as  to  forget 
the  fact  that  without  the  pushing  and 
pulling  a  light,  aggressive  back  is  going 
to  become  exhausted  in  about  half  the 
time  he  would  tire  when  he  had  the 
assistance  of  others  to  drag  him  along 
and  save  him  from  hard  falls.  Hence  the 
captains  and  coaches  had  best  not  bank 
entirely  upon  featherweights  or  sprinters 
pure  and  simple. 

The  same  is  true,  in  a  measure,  in  the 
selection  of  linemen.  Here  once  more  a 
really  good  big  man  will  probably  be 
better  than  a  good  little  man,  but  brains 
and  agility  are  so  essential  that  some 
weight  may  be  sacrificed  for  these  advan- 
tages.     It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 


secure  star  ends  as  it  was  of  old  because 
the  end  now  coming  down  under  a  kick 
has  such  protection  for  twenty  yards  that 
even  the  average  second  rate  player  will 
be  able  to  get  that  far,  whereas  under  the 
old  rules  it  took  a  great  deal  of  the  clev- 
erest kind  of  play  for  an  end  to  cover 
the  kicks  of  his  back,  especially  where 
one,  two,  or  more  men  were  put  on  him 
to  watch  him. 

To  start  at  the  basic  principle,  every 
team  must,  under  the  new  rules,  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  fairly  good  kicking  game,  for 
that  is  the  last  reliance  when  other  moves 
fail,  and  a  team  certainly  must  be  able 
to  push  its  'opponents  back  up  the  field 
by  means  of  a  kick  when  they  find  them- 
selves in  difficulties.  Outside  of  this 
generality,  it  is  certain  that  many  big 
chances  will  be  taken  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  such  as  wild  and  indiscrimin- 
ate passing,  in  order  to  find  out  if  pos- 
sible some  methods  by  which  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  opponents.     It  is 
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equally  true,  however,  that  the  teams 
must  find  out  how  the  rules  are  going 
to  be  interpreted  and  what  the  officials 
are  going  to  rule  on,  before  they  can  con- 
sistently develop  their  plays. 

There  are  so  many  additional  things 
for  the  officials  to  watch  that  it  seems 
almost  an  impossibility  for  any  man  to 
keep  the  position  to  the  satisfaction  of 
himself  and  others.  The  danger  of  this 
situation  is  that  officials  may  ignore  cer- 
tain of  the  rules,  only  watching  for  the 
infractions  which  seem  to  them  to  be  of 
the  greatest  import.  This  will  result 
in  a  most  complicated  condition  of  affairs 
because  teams  may  play  under  one  official 
one  week  and  another  the  next,  and  un- 
less all  the  officials  cover  all  the  rules, 
and  cover  them  alike,  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  results  will  be. 

In  the  ordinary  running  play,  matters 
will  not  be  quite  so  difficult  as  under  the 
forward  pass,  for  in  the  running  play  the 
men  on  attack  and  defense  may  do  the 
same  as  they  have  done  formerly  except 
that  those  on  the  attack  may  not  push  or 
pull  their  own  men,  nor  may  they  use 
their  hands  or  arms  upon  their  own  team- 
mates to  provide  interference,  or  do  any- 
thing that  shall  cause  interlocked  inter- 
ference. The  umpire  had  a  hard  time 
before  these  rules  were  introduced  in 
covering  the  holding  in  the  line  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  sides.  Now  he  is 
by  no  means  released  from  watching  this, 
as  holding  in  the  line  with  the  quarter- 
back allowed  to  run  anywhere  will  be 
far  more  serious  than  it  was  last  season ; 
but  he  must  also  watch  these  other  points 
as  well,  namely,  pushing  and  pulling 
and  interlocked  interference. 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  the  teams 


that  are  working  out  new  plays  can  be 
pretty  sure  of  their  ground  and  know 
that  so  far  as  the  official's  intention  is 
concerned,  at  any  rate,  he  will  endeavor 
to  conserve  the  rights  of  all  under  these 
rules  and  will  not  allow  any  infractions 
of  them  to  pass  unnoticed.  When  it 
comes  to  the  forward  pass,  however,  all 
these  other  things  must  be  watched,  and 
in  addition,  any  interference  of  either 
side  in  the  twenty  yard  zone ;  also  the 
spot  from  which  the  ball  was  passed 
and  the  position  occupied  by  the  men  who 
are  likely  to  get  it. 

This  will  lead  to  so  many  complica- 
tions that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  all  the 
trivial  violations  will  be  either  noticed 
or  ruled  upon  by  the  officials.  It  is  also 
doubtful  as  to  how  these  officials  will  in- 
terpret the  rule  that  a  man  in  tackling 
must  have  one  foot  at  least  on  the  ground. 
If  they  rule  this  literally,  the  photog- 
raphers who  have  demonstrated  that 
when  a  man  is  running  he  has  both  feet 
off  the  ground  at  once  are  likely  to  se- 
cure some  startling  pictures  of  halfbacks 
running  around  the  end.  Hence  it  is  es- 
sential that  teams  should  play  under  the 
same  officials,  or  the  same  kind  of  officials 
as  are  likely  to  rule  their  big  games,  be- 
fore they  can  begin  to  understand  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  the  old 
game  and  the  present  new  one. 

As  stated  earlier  in  the  article,  this  is 
also  of  vital  interest  to  the  spectator,  but 
he  will  not  learn,  nor  will  he  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn,  what  will  be 
allowed  until  after  the  players,  coaches, 
and  officials  have  all  gone  through  their 
experimental  stage  and  reached  some 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  employed. 
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=SAKING  it  all  in  all,  and 
not  forgetting  the  elk,  the 
grizzly,  or  the  Kadiak 
bear,  the  moose  is  pretty 
well  acknowledged  to  be 
the  finest  game  of  our 
continent.  Speaking  of  the  big  bull  he 
shot  in  the  Yukon  in  1904,  F.  C.  Selous 
says,  "It  is  at  any  rate  the  finest  hunting 
trophy  that  has  ever  fallen  to  my  rifle." 
This  from  a  sportsman  of  Selous's  un- 
exampled experience  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  significant.  Very  likely  it  is 
not  only  the  enormous  size  of  the  animal 
that  makes  its  chase  so  fascinating,  but 
also  the  impression  it  makes  upon  us  as 
some  great,  unwieldy  survival  of  prehis- 
toric times.  The  abnormal  and  uncanny 
attract. 

You  may  go  after  moose  to  the  Kenai 
peninsula,  where  they  grow  the  biggest 
antlers  and  bodies  too ;  or  to  the  western 
spurs  of  the  northern  Rockies,  where  the 
bodies  are  just  as  large  but  the  antlers 
smaller;  or  you  may  try  Minnesota, 
Maine,  or  the  Canadian  provinces,  where 
both  bodies  and  antlers  are  smaller,  but, 
nevertheless,  gigantic.  Of  all  the  Cana- 
dian  provinces   and   Maine,    I   have   no 


doubt  that  there  are  more  moose,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  easier  to  kill  them 
in  New  Brunswick  and  some  parts  of 
Quebec,  and  that  possibly  the  heads  are 
a  trifle  bigger  there,  taking  the  average. 

The  moose  of  the  hitherto  less  hunt- 
ed, far-back  regions  are  tamer  and  easier 
to  "call"  and  to  approach,  for  which  rea- 
son the  duffer  will  get  his  moose  more 
surely  on  the  Tobique  than  in  Maine  or 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  hunting-ground  I 
intend  to  speak  of  in  the  following  lines. 
Another  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that,  most- 
ly owing  to  the  greater  heat  in  the  more 
western  countries,  moose  are  seen  there 
in  the  ponds  and  rivers  far  more  fre- 
quently than  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is 
very  unusual  to  find  them  wading,  as 
farther  west,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
or  to  escape  from  the  flies. 

On  the  ofher  hand,  hunting  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  considerably  cheaper  than  else- 
where, and  there  are  moose  enough  and 
to  spare;  in  fact,  they  are  killed  in  every 
county  of  the  mainland.  But  the  Nova 
Scotia  moose  is  more  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  man,  and  he  who  gets  his  bull 
in  the  forests  of  "the  province  in  the 
sea"  can  do  it  anywhere. 
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On  the  ethical  aspect  of  "calling"  few 
words  need  be  wasted.  If  any  kind  of 
hunting  is  right  in  which  both  hunter 
and  quarry  are  not  in  equal  danger  of 
death,  then  calling  moose  is  legitimate, 
for  the  percentage  of  kills  is  less  than 
by  still  hunting.  The  great  majority  of 
its  opponents  are  men  who  have  had 
practically  no  experience  in  calling  and 
have  little  conception  of  its  difficulties. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  such  fine  sports- 
men as  Selous,  Hesketh  Prichard,  Mil- 
lais,  Ware,  House,  and  many  others  in- 
dulge in  it  without  scruple. 

It  is  quite  as  sportsmanlike  to  outwit 
a  bull  by  luring  him  within  shot  by 
cleverly  imitating  his  mate's  call  at  a 
season  when  he  is  especially  on  his 
guard,  as  it  is  to  creep  up  to  him  un- 
der cover  of  wind  and  shoot  him  down 
in  cold  blood  at  a  season  when  he  has 
settled  down  for  the  winter  and  is  as 
unsuspicious  as  he  is  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Once  in  a  great  while  a  bull  will 
come  blundering  down  on  the  caller,  to- 
tally blinded  to  all  sense  of  danger,  but 
this  is  very  seldom  the  case,  especially 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Moose  come  to  the  call  with  varied 
degrees  of  caution,  it  is  true,  but  that 
they  are  all  suspicious  is  proved  by  the 


simple  fact  that  no  bull  will  show  him- 
self if  there  is  any  breeze  at  all  moving, 
but  will  invariably  work  to  leeward  and 
test  the  scent  first.  Let  us  acknowledge 
freely  that  all  killing  for  sport  contains 
a  large  element  of  brutality  and  that 
ethics  is  with  the  camera  man ;  but  do 
not  preach  the  ethical  superiority  of  still- 
hunting  over  calling,  except  from  one 
single'  side,  the  questionable  propriety  of 
hunting  any  animal  in  the  mating  season. 

At  present  Canada  upholds  it,  while 
Maine  opens  her  moose-hunting  season 
on  October  15th,  when  nearly  all  moose 
have  mated,  on  which  account  calling  is 
practically  a  lost  art  in  that  State.  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  al- 
low hunting  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, when  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
bulls  have  paired. 

Before  proceeding  to  call  up  our  bull, 
let  us  glance  at  the  important  matters  of 
expense  and  outfit.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
supposing  that  your  personal  outfit  has 
been  purchased,  you  may  hunt  moose  for 
about  $4  a  day,  which  includes  food  for 
yourself  and  guide  and  the  hire  of  your 
guide,  tent,  canoe,  camp  kit,  etc.,  bedding 
being  extra.  The  license  fee  will  be 
extra,  and  should  always  be  purchased 
in    the   county   where   you    hunt    (New 
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Brunswick,  $50;  Quebec,  $25;  Maine, 
$15).  There  will  likely  be  only  one 
other  extra  of  any  moment,  the  trans- 
portation of  men,  dunnage,  and  canoes  to 
the  point  of  putting  in,  say  $10  to  $15  at 
the  most. 

Hunting  outside  of  Nova  Scotia  is  con- 
siderably more  expensive.  Really  good 
guides  for  calling  are  not  numerous,  and 
yours  should  be  engaged  well  ahead. 
Two  guides,  one  acting  as  cook  and 
camper,  are  often  taken,  but  in  Nova 
Scotia,  especially  in  the  canoeing  coun- 
try, transportation  is  so  easy  that  orte 
guide  to  a  man  is  sufficient,  the  best  party 
being  made  up  of  two  sportsmen  with 
two  guides  and  two  canoes.  For  calling 
no  more  than  two  sportsmen  should  go 
together,  though  larger  parties  often 
separate  on  the  ground,  the  several 
couples  or  trios  going  to  different  places 
to  hunt. 

Ordinary  camping-out  togs  may  be 
worn,  but  no  noisy  material  should  be 
allowed  for  clothing,  or  leggings,  such 
as  canvas,  khaki,  or  corduroy.     Wool  is 
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the  best  straight  through,  and  under- 
clothing should  always  be  of  that  mate- 
rial. Both  lightweight  and  heavyweight 
underclothing  should  be  taken,  for  in  the 
calling  season  the  nights,  and  especially 
the  early  mornings,  are  apt  to  be  bitter 
cold,  while  the  days  may  be  warm  to  a 
degree.  For  footwear,  moccasins,  roomy 
enough  for  two  pairs  of  thick  socks, 
are  best.  Camp  shoes  of  some  kind  will 
be  convenient.  A  sweater  is  a  necessity 
and  an  old  coat  desirable. 

You  will  need  everything  you  have 
with  you  when  you  get  up  and  go  out 
to  wait  in  the  biting  cold  before  sunrise, 
and  you  can  "peel"  as  the  temperature 
rises.  Woolen  gloves  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  I  wear  a  light  knitted 
toque  for  sleeping  out  nights  without  a 
tent.  Take  along  a  good,  keen  hunting- 
knife^  which  you  may  bestow  upon  your 
guide  when  you  leave  him.  If  the  trip 
is  by  canoe,  or  transportation  is  other- 
wise easy,  do  not  omit  a  suit  of  yachting 
oilskins,  or  at  least  a  long  fishing-shirt 
of  rubber.    You  will  need  it. 

Bedding  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  In  Nova  Scotia 
there  are  practically  no 
cabins  to  use  in  the  moose 
country,  and  tents  are 
universal.  Bedding,  there- 
fore, means  either  blank- 
ets placed  upon  evergreen 
boughs  or  a  stretcher,  or 
that  most  delightful  and 
convenient  of  all  woods 
beds,  the  air-mattress  with 
waterproof  covering.  As 
a  rule,  I  have  found  if 
better  to  take  less  cover- 
ing and  put  on  my  heavy 
underclothes  at  night. 

For  four  persons  a  tent 
of  waterproof  "silk"  or 
other  such  material  is 
enough.  The  best  form 
is  the  lean-to,  as  you  can 
have  a  fire  in  front  of  it, 
giving  more  heat  and  air. 
The  ideal  thing  is  two 
small  lean-tos,  one  for  the 
sportsmen  and  the  other 
for  the  guides,  placed  op- 
OCCASIONAL  by-products  of  posite  each  other  with  the 
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weather  the  fronts  are 
made  into  a  roof  and  the 
windward  side  filled  with 
a  large,  light  rubber 
blanket,  about  seventy- 
two  inches  long,  which 
every  party  should  have, 
as  it  can  be  used  for  many 
things.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  calling 
time,  if  the  weather  is 
unfavorable,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  amuse  one's 
self  in  camp,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  dryness 
means  comfort. 

A  word  in  regard  to 
weapons,  a  subject,  like 
automobiles  and  salad- 
dressings,  upon  which 
there  are  many  opinions. 
In  the  north  country  it 
is  seldom  that  a  called 
moose  is  shot  farther  off 
than  two  hundred  yards, 
and  the  general  distance 
is  under  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  even  under  one  hun- 
dred. It  follows  that 
high-power,  very  long-range  rifles  are 
not  necessary  here  as  they  are  in  more 
open  country,  like  the  Rockies,  where 
long  shots  at  goats,  sheep,  or  bears  are 
common. 

The  object  with  us  is  to  hit  a  hard 
enough  blow  to  knock  the  bull  down, 
even  when  struck  in  a  spot  that  is  not 
vital,  for  thus  a  second  and  even  third 
shot  is  nearly  always  secured.  Most  of 
us  therefore  prefer  to  use  large-caliber 
rifles,  such  as  the  .405  and  .35,  or  the 
old  reliable  .45-70,  which  carries  a  bul- 
let weighing  405  grains.  Of  the  smaller 
calibers  the  .30,  the  .33,  and  the  9-milli- 
meter foreign  rifles  are  excellent.  Amer- 
ican weapons  cost  much  less  and  are 
grand  for  moose-hunting. 

Calling  moose  is  the  art  of  imitating 
with  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  a 
birch-bark  horn  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  various  lows,  bellows, 
grunts,  whines,  squeals,  and  snorts  of  the 
cow,  the  bull,  and  also,  on  occasion,  the 
calf.  When  the  annual  rut  begins  the 
bulls  travel  about  in  search  of  mates,  and 
the  females  are  at  this  season  so  far  from 
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coy  that  they  make  their  whereabouts 
known  to  the  knights  errant  by  a  series 
of  whining  lows  that,  in  calm  weather, 
can  often  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles. 

Calling,  in  its  ordinary  and  simple 
form,  consists  in  imitating  this  amorous 
bellowing  of  the  cow,  which,  in  many 
cases,  will  be  sufficient  to  lure  the  bull 
within  shot.  If,  however,  the  bull  be- 
comes suspicious,  and  lurks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood without  showing  himself,  as  is 
very  often  the  case,  the  caller  must  dis- 
play all  the  resources  of  his  difficult  art 
to  overcome  the  hesitation  of  the  big 
animal  and  brin^  into  play  all  manner  of 
yearning  whines  and  grunts,  as  well  as 
the  challenge  of  a  rival  bull  and  even 
the  bleating  of  a  calf. 

If  he  succeeds  in  convincing  the  sus- 
picious beast  that  a  cow  is  really  there 
waiting  for  him,  the  bull  will  leave  the 
cover  of  the  forest  and  walk  to  his  death. 
The  old  tradition  was  that  only  Indians 
were  good  callers,  and  that  is  probably 
still  the  fact  in  many  districts.  The 
reason  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
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Indian  voice  is  extremely  well  modu- 
lated, but  especially  that  the  Red  Man, 
as  a  rule,  sees  more  of  the  woods  than 
his  white  brother  and  is  thus  apt  to  be 
more  familiar  with  her  secrets.  There 
are,  however,  many  white  hunters  who 
call  successfully. 

The  fact  that  a  bull  is  occasionally 
fooled  by  the  attempts  of  a  beginner 
tends  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  art 
of  calling,  but  even  the  successful  be- 
ginner is  apt  to  be  a  man  who  has  heard 
other  men  call,  as  well  as  cows  them- 
selves. That  success  is  well  within  the 
powers  of  a  man  with  a  musical  ear  and 
some  experience  makes  calling  all  the 
more  interesting,  for  to  call  one's  own 
bull  is  the  most  fascinating  feat  of  hunt- 
ing and  neutralizes  the  charge  of  the 
scoffer,  that  the  guide  does  all  the  work, 
while  the  sportsman  sits  comfortably  on 
a  log. 

The  Real  Boss  in  the  Moose  Country 

But  let  us  take  for  granted  that  we 
have  consulted  our  experienced  friends 
and  the  catalogues  of  the  best  sporting- 
goods  houses  and  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  chosen  region,  our  canoes  filled 
with  our  grub  and  that  perfect  outfit 
that  means  fair  comfort  and  all  efficiency, 
without  a  pound  that  is  unnecessary 
weight.  Lou,  the  mighty  Micmac,  has 
the  stern  paddle  in  one  canoe,  while 
Hod,  who  can  wield  the  paddle,  the 
rifle,  the  ax,  and  the  frying-pan  all 
equally  well,  pilots  the  other. 

You  are  a  big  man  in  your  profession, 
of  course,  but  up  here  you  are  just  To- 
beatic  Jack,  and  you've  got  to  obey  or- 
ders, for  Lou  is  a  tyrant  who  brooks  no 
insubordination. 

"  You  say  you  want  moose,  Judge. 
All  right — I  get  you  biggest  moose  in 
the  Navva  Scotia,  but  you  got  do  jus' 
what  I  say." 

This  means  nothing  but  real  pride  and 
interest  in  his  art,  for  Lou  is  no  lazy, 
shirking,  good-for-nothing  Indian.  He 
has  a  great  reputation  to  sustain,  and  a 
failure  would  mean  actual  unhappiness 
to  him. 

Here  is  Silver  Lake  with  a  nice,  pro- 
tected camp-site,  right  in  the  best  moose- 
country,    though   the   bogs    are   perhaps 


rather  too  much  grown-up  for  the  easiest 
shooting,  and  the  swamps  are  thick.  It  is 
the  middle  of  September  and  the  days 
are  getting  cooler.  Last  night,  while  in 
camp  on  our  way  hither,  we  heard  a  cow 
calling,  and  there  were  naughty  things 
said  about  her,  for  not  even  an  expert 
cares  to  call  against  the  "  real  thing." 
To-morrow  the  season  opens  and  the 
morning  promises  to  be  calm. 

Camp  is  made  by  a  delicious  spring, 
the  featherweight  air-beds  blown  up, 
grub  put  away  with  appetite,  pipes 
smoked  out  while  Lou  tells  some  of  his 
choicest  moose-lies,  and  a  wee  nippie  of 
40-overproof  with  lemon  and  sugar  taken 
just  by  way  of  a  nightcap  and  to  start 
the  hunt  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions.  The  Judge  has  brought  a 
tiny  electric  pocket-lamp,  which  Lou 
gazes  upon  with  utter  contempt  and  im- 
mediately appropriates  to  his  own  uses, 
for  it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  all 
hands  turning  out  an  hour  before  day- 
light, and  he  has  found  out  that  the  little 
lamp  saves  the  striking  of  many  matches 
when  the  watch  has  to  be  consulted  in 
the  early  morning. 

The  first  thing  you  hear  next  morning 
is  the  snapping  of  twigs,  and  you  see 
the  faintest  bit  of  smoke,  which  speedily 
disappears,  for  Hod  has  used  only  hard, 
dry  wood  for  the  tiny  fire,  just  big 
enough  to  heat  the  coffee.  This  is  ready 
for  use  by  the  time  we  have  got  the  cob- 
webs out  of  our  eyes,  piled  on  all  our 
clothes,  including  sweater  and  coat,  and 
taken  our  rifles  out  of  their  cases.  One 
cup  and  a  biscuit  are  enough  to  warm 
the  inner  man,  and  each  of  us  stuffs  a 
hunk  of  chocolate  into  his  pocket. 

There  is  a  cold,  gray  mist  over  the 
earth  and  the  lake,  and  as  the  sixteen- 
foot  craft  with  four  men  sitting  tight 
sweeps  noiselessly  down  the  .shore,  only 
a  rocky  point  here  and  there  is  visible. 
Beside  the  gentle  dip  of  the  paddles  only 
the  far-off '  hoot  of  a  horned  owl  dis- 
turbs the  utter,  impressive  silence.  What 
a  morning  for  calling  if  only  the  fog 
lifts!  It  is  the  big  bog  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  two  miles  from  our  permanent 
camp,  that  we  are  seeking,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  we  have  left  the  canoe 
and  are  working  our  way  through  the 
paths    in    the    hardhacks    made    by    the 
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moose,  toward  the  knoll  in  the  middle  of 
the  bog,  where  Lou  has  elected  to  call. 

Last  year  the  Judge  was  here  with 
another  guide,  and  there  were  two  bulls 
"speaking"  in  grand  style,  but,  for  rea- 
sons not  explained,  neither  was  good 
enough  to  come  out  into  the  open.  The 
knoll  is  but  a  couple  of  yards  in  height, 


order  that  your  caller's  attention  may 
not  be  taken  off  his  most  important  task 
just  at  this  stage,  namely,  listening  for 
the  bull. 

Lou  stands  there  noiselessly  regard- 
ing the  surroundings  and  listening  hard. 
It  is  fully  five  minutes  before  he  stoops 
to  get  his  call,  which  lies  in  the  grass  at 
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but  offers  a  fair  view  over  the  bog  on 
all  sides,  and  the  hardnacks  and  other 
bushes  make  concealment  easy. 

Here  we  are  at  last,  after  a  slow  walk, 
for  the  hardhacks  are  frosty  and  noisy. 
Not  a  word  has  been  spoken  since  we 
landed,  not  a  throat  cleared.  Nobody 
may  smoke.  Just  sit  down  as  comfort- 
ably as  you  can  on  your  oilskin  or  blanket 
and  eliminate  yourself  from  the  land- 
scape, turn  into  a  marble  statue,  and  con- 
centrate all  the  senses  that  you  cannot 
kill  into  one,  that  of  hearing.  The  great 
reason  for  your  keeping  absolutely  quiet 
is  not  the  fear  of  frightening  the  quarry, 
for  he  cannot  be  near  enough  to  detect 
a  sigh  or  any  slight  movement;  it  is  in 


his  feet.  In  all  this  preparation  there 
is  a  kind  of  solemnity,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  eager,  intense  expectancy  apper- 
taining to  no  other  method  of  hunting  in 
like  degree.  Your  heart  beats  as  the  In- 
jun raises  his  call,  blows  gently  through 
it  to  clear  it,  and  moistens  it  with  his 
tongue. 

Most  callers  make  a  low  call  at  first, 
on  the  supposition  that  a  bull  may  lurk 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Not  so 
Lou.  He  is  so  sure  of  himself  that  he 
is  quite  willing  to  have  his  call  inves- 
tigated by  the  wariest  bull  in  "Navva 
Scotia"  at  the  closest  range.  Facing  the 
direction  whence  he  expects  the  bull  to 
come,    he    trumpets    out    upon    the    still 
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morning  air  that  marvelously  weird,  un- 
earthly imitation  of  the  amorous  low  of 
the  cow-moose,  thrilling,  uncanny,  ridic- 
ulous. Ooo  -  wau  -  ach!  It  drones  out, 
beginning  on  a  high  pitch,  swelling  on 
the  long-drawn-out  wau,  and  sinking 
about  an  octave  to  end  in  a  hoarse,  gut- 
tural grunt. 

But  Lou  has  a  remarkable  peculiarity. 
Immediately  before  and  after  this  call, 
which  is  generally  repeated  twice,  he 
"speaks  bull,"  in  other  words  adds  two 
or  three  of  the  bull's  challenging  grunts. 
Lou's  chief  reason  for  this  variation  is 
that  it  will  bring  not  only  unmated  bulls 
to  the  call,  but  also  the  mated  ones,  the 
hunter  thus  having  a  double  chance. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  method,  Lou 
certainly  "  gets  his  moose  "  oftener  than 
most  men. 

As  the  call  quavers  out  over  the  bog 
it  seems  to  rebound  from  the  still  fog- 
draped  hills,  which  send  back  echo  after 
echo.  Every  caller  seeks  to  impart  to 
his  call  a  penetrating  vibration  by  shak- 
ing and  waving  his  horn  in  large  or 
small  circles  through  the  air.    This  also 


has  the  effect  of  directing  the  sound 
toward  all  points. 

How  absolute,  oppressive  even,  the  si- 
lence as  the  last  echo  dies  away!  You 
can  hear  your  heart  beat  and  you  wish 
you  had  left  your  watch  in  camp,  so 
loud  is  its  ticking.  You  are  getting  nerv- 
ous, and  it  is  not  only  the  cold  that 
sends  an  occasional  shiver  through  your 
frame.  Great  guns!  Surely  not  "bull- 
moose  fever?"  No,  nothing  but  con- 
centrated excitement.  You  try  to  keep 
still  and  listen  and  be  calm,  but  your 
nerves  are  keyed  up  way  above  "con- 
cert-pitch." 

Meanwhile  Lou  has  sent  a  second  call 
reverberating  over  the  now  clearing 
landscape,  and  you  remark  with  satis- 
faction that  you  can  see  quite  well 
enough  to  shoot  all  over  the  bog,  which 
you  now  perceive  to  stretch  away  on 
either  hand  for  about  two  hundred 
yards,  while  in  front  only  eighty  yards 
or  so  separate  our  knoll  from  a  thick 
second-growth  of  maples,  a  fine  place 
for  moose  to  feed.  Behind  us  the  bog 
widens   out   considerably,   but   the   lake 
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lies  there,  and  Lou  is  evidently  not  ex- 
pecting an  answer  from  that  direction. 
Gracious,  what  was  that?  Only  a  spar- 
row flying  from  his  perch  in  a  bush,  but 
what  a  commotion ! 

A  faint  moaning  sound  comes  to  the 
ear  and  grows  stronger.  Instinctively 
you  look  at  the  guide,  who  never  budges. 
Of  a  sudden  the  sound  increases  and  then 
passes  by,  now  a  loud  hum.  It  is  but  a 
bumblebee,  but  many  a  man  has  been 
fooled  by  its  kind.  A  distant  bullfrog, 
the  croak  of  a  raven,  and  the  whine  of  a 
porcupine  all  in  turn  give  you  a  thrill,  and 
you  are  getting  uncomfortable,  as  well 
as  confoundedly  cold,  when  of  a  sudden 
you  see  Lou's  face  light  up  as  he  turns 
toward  the  north. 

Your  heart  gives  a  leap  as  he  points  in 
that  direction.  The  next  moment  you 
think  you  hear  something,  a  kind  of  far- 
off  chopping  sound,  like  the  distant 
bursting  of  a  rocket,  but  that  can't  be  a 
moose.  Lou  points  again  and  looks  in- 
quiringly at  you.  Hod  knows  it  well 
enough,  and  presently  it  breaks  upon  you 
that  a  bull  has  answered  and  is  coming 
to  the  call!  This  is  what  you  have 
been  dreaming  about  and  preparing  for 
these  many  weeks  past.  You  take  up 
your  rifle  and  look  carefully  at  the 
sights.  Then  you  slip  a  soft-nosed  cart- 
ridge into  the  barrel  and  lay  it  down 
again.  You  try  to  appear  nonchalant, 
but  the  fact  is  that  you  are  ready  to 
burst. 

The  bull  may  be  half  a  mile  away 
now,  and  Lou  calls  once  more.  Many 
hunters,  perhaps  most,  stop  calling  when 
they  are  sure  that  the  bull  is  coming,  and 
a  beginner  should  under  no  circum- 
stances omit  to  let  well-enough  alone, 
but  Lou  knows  what  he  is  about.  There 
is  a  special  reason  why  he  wishes  this  bull 
to  hurry.  Look  at  that  aspen-tree  care- 
fully and  you  will  see  its  tell-tale  leaves 
shake  slightly.  The  sun  will  be  up  now 
any  moment,  and  a  breeze  is  more  than 
likely  to  come  along  with  it.  Then  good- 
bye, Sir  Moose,  even  when  Lou  Har- 
low holds  the  horn.  But  luck  must  be 
with  us  this  time  for  the  answers  come 
faster  now  and  louder. 

He's  up  there  in  the  big  swamp  and 
he'll  come  out  just  at  the  widest  part  of 
the  bog.     That  last   Wah!  can't  have 


been  over  three  hundred  yards  off.  Lou 
motions  us  to  go  forward  to  that  side 
of  the  knoll.  We  do  so  and  kneel  be- 
hind a  moss-grown  rock  just  high  enough 
to  give  a  good  rest,  a  mighty  good  thing 
when  one  is  excited  and  shivering  with 
cold.  Thump,  thump,  thump  go  our 
hearts  and  we  can  hardly  hold  the 
cocked  rifles  quietly.  Lou  gets  down 
behind  us,  for  he  has  seen  the  bushes 
move,  and  the  next  moment,  with  a  final 
hoarse  challenge,  there  steps  out  upon 
the  bog  in  plain  sight  the  grandest  of 
American  animals  I  How  big  he  looks, 
looming  up  there  out  of  the  thin  mist ! 
How  black  his  body  and  how  white  his 
legs,  and  his  antlers,  great  heavens !  how 
big  and  white! 

The  Judge  is  to  have  the  shot  by  ar- 
rangement, for  in  Nova  Scotia  if  two 
men  shoot  at  the  same  moose  and  kill  it, 
neither  is  allowed  to  shoot  at  a  second. 
"Not  yet,"  whispers  Lou,  as  the  Judge 
rests  his  cheek  upon  the  tightly-grasped 
rifle.  The  big  animal,  after  gazing  round 
for  a  minute  as  if  looking  for  his  lady- 
love, walks  sedately  and  deliberately 
toward  the  knoll.  He  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away ;  one  hundred  now ; 
nearer — 

The  Judge  draws  his  bead  carefully, 
and  as  the  big  bull  turns  slightly  to  one 
side,  exposing  his  shoulder,  the  trigger  is 
pressed,  the  bang  of  the  big  rifle  seems 
to  waken  the  very  hills,  and  the  moose 
tosses  his  head  and  winces.  "Give  it  to 
him  again!"  shouts  Lou.  Bang  goes  the 
second  shot,  and  bang  the  third.  The 
bull  turns,  takes  a  couple  of  feeble  steps, 
and  then  topples  over  sidewise  into  the 
hardhacks  never  to  rise  again !  All  the 
suppressed  excitement  breaks  forth  in  a 
wild,    barbaric,    triumphant    "Hurrah!" 

The  trick  has  been  turned.  Sounds 
easy,  doesn't  it?  But  it  is  not  always  so 
simple.  The  very  next  time  you  may  be 
on  an  equally  good  bog,  and  your  call 
may  be  answered  by  a  seemingly  eager 
bull,  perhaps  two  of  them.  You  will 
likely  get  all  the  thrills  you  want,  and 
mentally  argue  the  question  of  which 
animal  you  will  shoot  at.  One  of  them 
comes  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bog, 
and  you  cock  your  rifle  silently  and  try 
to  subdue  your  heart  in  time  to  shoot 
straight  and  true. 
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But  somehow  the  big  bull,  though  still 
speaking,  will  not  come  out,  but  stands 
there  slashing  the  bushes  with  possibly 
the  biggest  antlers  in  "Navva  Scotia." 
You  hesitate,  for  something  has  made  him 
suspicious  and  any  false  note  will  cause 
him  to  slink  away  in  silence.  At  last 
you  essay  a  low,  pleading  whine,  which 
brings  an  instant  "Wah!"  but  nothing 
more. 

The  same  ruse  is  repeated  with  the 
same  lack  of  happy  results,  and  in  des- 
peration you  now  imitate  the  plaintive 
bleat  of  a  calf.  Surely  that  must  mean 
the  presence  of  the  mother.  But  this  too 
results  in  nothing  more  than  a  continu- 
ance of  challenge  and  hookings.  Finally 
you  hurl  at  the  obstinate  beast  a  chal- 
lenge as  savage  as  his  own  and  accom- 


pany it  with  many  beatings  of  the  bushes 
with  your  horn.  Back  comes  challenge 
for  challenge,  but  still  he  lurks  in  the 
second-growth. 

You  whine  again  like  the  cow  and 
bleat  like  the  calf  and  speak  bull  like 
the  patriarch  of  the  family  talking  to  his 
own,  but,  though  you  think  the  big  fel- 
low (of  course  he  must  be  big!)  has 
rushed  toward  you  once,  he  suddenly 
stops  speaking,  and  that  is  the  last  you 
ever  hear  of  him.  The  only  thing. to  do 
is  to  persuade  yourself  that  he  was  a 
wee  sma'  thing,  without  courage  enough 
to  face  a  rival,  and  in  fact  that  may  be 
quite  true. 

I  am  wrong;  there  is  one  thing  more 
to  do — still-hunt  him;  but  that  is  "an- 
other story." 


A  BRIGAND  OF  THE  WILD 
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Illustrated  by    Charles  Livingston  Bull 


1  For  things  we  never  mention, 

For  art  misunderstood — 
For  excellent  intention 

That   did   not  turn  to  good, 
For   ancient  tales   renewing 

From  clouds  we  could  not  clear — 
Beyond  the  Laws  pursuing 

We  fled  and  settled  here." 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

"HEN  you  have  sys- 
tematically defied  all 
authority  for  two 
seasons ;  broken 
every  law,  written  or 
unwritten  (which 
are  the  most  binding)  ;  wiped  up  one 
third  of  the  contents  of  the  pheasant  and 
partridge  nests  on  three  of  the  most 
strictly  preserved  estates  in  England  so 
that  the  united  efforts  of  thirty  broody 
hens  sitting  night  and  day  on  four  hun- 
dred costly  eggs  will  not  repair  the  dam- 
age; spirited  quite  one  hundred  nestlings 
into  nowhere,  and  upset  the  housekeep- 
ing arrangements  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  your  neighbors  for  a  radius  of  ten 


miles,  you  may  or  you  may  not  expect 
consideration.  You  will  certainly  not 
get  it. 

Downy  One  had  done  all  these  things 
that  we  know  of,  and  a  good  few 
more  that  we  do  not,  and  now  that  he 
wished  to  nest  himself  in  peace,  he 
found  that  he  was  far  more  likely  to 
rest  in  pieces. 

Fate  and  the  ways  of  his  ancestors 
had  made  him  a  brigand.  Nature  had 
given  him  a  garb  like  the  quarterings  of 
an  heraldic  shield,  or  a  pied  piper.  He 
found  no  fault  with  the  shortcomings  of 
his  ancestors,  but  he  would  have  cursed 
nature  every  day  of  his  life  if  he  had 
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known  who  was  responsible  for  the  silly 
mistake. 

When  you  are  arrayed  in  a  coat  of  that 
metallic  black  which  looks  green  in  half 
a  dozen  lights,  when  that  coat  is  slashed 
broadly  with  white  of  the  purest,  and  the 
whole  get-up  is  set  off  with  an  abnormally 
long,  green-black,  wedge-shaped  tail,  you 
look  very  pretty  indeed,  not  to  say  hand- 
some, but  it  does  not  help  you  to  carry  on 
the  ancient  profession  of  brigandage  with- 
out attracting  unhealthy  attention. 

Downy  One  was  thus  uniformed.  He 
Lad  a  black,  hammer-like  beak,  strong 
black  legs  and  claws,  a  black 
heart,  a  length  of  nineteen  and 
one  eighth  inches,  and  a  saving 
sense  of  mischievous  humor — an 
elfin  touch  that  excused  many 
unhallowed  deeds  and  evil  ways 
of  living.  In  a  word,  he  was  a 
magpie.  No  flies  settled  upon 
Downy  One,  nor  did  he  let 
spider's  web  or  mildew  grow 
round  his  ideas.  He  pushed 
them  along. 

All  birds  live  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  I  have 
never  known  a  bird  so  cram  full 
of  life  in  all  my  days.  He  oozed 
life  at  every  feather.  There  must 
have  been  enough  electricity  in  his  being 
to  run  a  sixteen  candle  power  electric 
light  for  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  "Go"  with  him  was  the  religion, 
and  he  gave  every  average  Englishman 
who  watched  him  for  half  an  hour  the 
jumps.  He  had  no  repose  in  his  make- 
up. If  he  had  lived  in  the  U.  S.  A.  he 
would  have  figured  as  the  national  em- 
blem. In  England  he  was  not  under- 
stood. In  short,  he  was  a  "live  proposi- 
tion." 

The  Downy  One  and  his  wife — for 
even  a  brigand  must  own  a  wife  in  the 
wild — had  been  trying  to  nest  for  weeks. 
It  was  the  time  of  year  when  the  branches 
haze  with  green  and  this  particular  form 
of  madness  takes  birds  in  the  windpipe, 
or  the  heart,  or  both,  but  mostly  in  the 
windpipe,  I  think.  I  say  "trying  to" 
advisedly,  for  their  first  nest  in  a  tree  had 
been  laboriously  hacked  to  pieces  by  a 
gamekeeper;  the  second,  also  in  a  tree, 
had  been  blown  to  fine  dust  by  many 
charges  of  number   five   shot,   and   they 


were  now  seeking  a  place  for  the  forlorn 
hope. 

They  flew  about  all  day  long  nosing — 
beaking  would  perhaps  be  more  correct — 
into  every  possible  and  impossible  place, 
much  Jo  the  scandal  of  other  birds  who 
had  already  taken  up  house-lots  therein. 
By  the  time  they  had  scoured  all  the 
woods  for  fifteen  miles  and  had  set  all 
the  wood-pigeons  and  half  the  turtle 
doves  in  a  state  bordering  upon  nervous 
prostration — for  if  they  could  not  nest 
themselves  they  would  not  let  anybody 
else  nest — they  were  ready  to  nest  upon 
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the  ground  itself  if  they  could  not  find 
a  better  place  for  housekeeping;. 

Then  they  discovered  Ghost  Tower. 
If  you  do  not  know  Ghost  Tower  you 
will  be  able  only  dimly  to  picture  it. 
It  stood  in  the  heart  of  a  wood  on  the 
top  of  a  seventy-foot  cliff  overlooking  a 
swift  and  lawless  river.  No  man  en- 
tered it  by  day  because  it  had  lately  de- 
canted its  innerds,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  hurt  of  a  picnic  party,  and  no 
living  man  or  woman  would  enter  it  by 
night  because  it  was  haunted.  So  it 
was,  but  not  by  ghosts.  It  had  once 
been  a  castle  and  was  now  a  shell,  with  a 
shadow  of  a  keep,  leaning  drunkenly. 

The  Downy  One  discovered  a  great 
hollow  tree  growing  up  within  the 
tower,  and  having  dislodged  four  black- 
birds, one  red-backed  shrike,  and  two  kes- 
trels therefrom,  decided  there  to  build. 
Built  they  then  a  castle  of  their  own, 
a  fastness  within  a  fastness  inside  a  fast- 
ness. As  if  the  tower  was  not  enough, 
and   the   pestilential   chevaux-de-frise  of 
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lowed  that  it  was  good.  So 
it  was.  It  was  impregnable. 
Even  the  crow  and  the  rook, 
the  jay  and  the  jackdaw — all 
near  relations,  therefore  se- 
cret foes,  of  the  Downy  One 
— could  not  steal  eggs  from 
there.  And  more  especially 
man  would  not  come  to  dis- 
cover it. 

After  all  was  over  Downy 
One  sat  on  the  bough  of  a 
dark  and  frowning  juniper, 
sunk  his  head  between  his 
shoulders,  and  shut  one  eye. 
There  is  a  tradition  among 
the  wild  folk  of  those  parts 
that  the  other  eye  was  never 
closed.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
this,  however.  Anyway,  this 
was  what  he  called  going  to 
sleep. 

The  wren  that  said  it  was 
time  to  get  up  awoke  him  at 
three-forty  with  a  sudden 
jerky  tinkle,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  first  thrush  began  re- 
peating over  and  over  again 
some  new  verse  which  he 
must  have  thought  out  in 
the  night  that  the  first  cold 
gray   haze    reflected   in   steel 
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IT    HAD    ONCE    BEEN 
CASTLE    AND    WAS 
NOW    A    SHELL. 

a  holly  tree  was  not  suffi- 
cient, they  must  needs  con- 
struct a  fortress.  That  is  in- 
stinct; like  the  machinery  of 
state,  circumstances  make  no 
difference  to  it.  Magpies 
had  always  built  that  way — 
enough. 

My,  how  he  worked,  for 
the  building,  operations  fell 
solely  upon  Downy  One. 
His  mate  looked  on.  She 
had  nothing  to  do  with  man- 
ual labor,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  They  were  late. 
Mrs.  Downy  One  said  so, 
and  she  ought  to  know.  First 
was  a  foundation  of  clay  and 
turf,  hard  rammed  in.  Next 
followed  walls  of  sticks — 
carefully  tested  sticks.  Next 
a  lining  of   soft   and   tender  < 

young  roots.  Next  an  inner  lining  of  upon  the  leaves.  That  was  at  three- 
silky  grass,  and  finally,  if  you  please,  a  forty-eight,  and  on  the  stroke  of  four  a 
dome,  a  most  military  dome,  of  the  most  lark  leaped  up  to  meet  the  burnished 
pestilential  thorny,  spiked,  and  clawed  sun,  whose  heralds — great  glowing  gold 
tendrils  and  sticks  it  was  possible  to  pick  and  saffron  waves — came  leaping  from 
up  in  a  day's  march.  height  to  height  and  from  massed  tree 

Mrs.  Downy  One,  sitting  inside,  with    regiment  to  tree  regiment, 
her   beak — her   most   suggestive  beak —         Suddenly,    as   if   the   gates   had   been 
partly   covering   the   only  entrance,    al-    flung  open,  a  gold  and  flaming  burst  of 
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the  eastern  mists,  and  as  though  an  un- 
seen conductor  had  waved  an  invisible 
baton,  the  whole  world  of  green  boughs, 
shade,  shadow,  thicket,  wood,  and  cover 
awoke  in  a  drowning  clash  of  massed 
musical  playing  in  the  trampling,  noisy, 
busy  day. 

Downy  One  arose,  shook  himself, 
gave  a  look  in  at  his  wife — motionless  as 
a  granite  carving — and  fled  to  join  in  the 
general  wild  scramble  for  breakfast. 

The  Downy  One  lumbered  in  his 
flight,  lumbered  heavily,  as  if  to  fly  were 
to  him  labor  unspeakable.  His  long  tail 
trailed  behind.  His  wings,  short  and 
somewhat  rounded,  made  quick  spas- 
modic flappings.  Sometimes  between 
whiles,  he  looped  on  still  wings.  The 
sunlight  played  in  purple,  green,  and 
shot  gold  burnishings  on  the  end  of  his 
long,  stepped  tail.  A  big,  slashing  gos- 
hawk made  a  shift  to  stoop  at  him. 

Downy  One  heard,  and  knew  all 
about,  the  hissing  wings  of  the  slayer. 
If  he  increased  his  speed  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to.  He  merely  said  "Chazurk- 
chazurk-chazurk,"  very  quickly.  And 
the  amazed  hawk  hit  the  end  of  his  tail 
and  nearly  hit  the  end  of  his  own  life 
on  the  ground  below  before  he  could 
check  impetus. 

That  was  probably  what  the  long  tail 
was  for.  It  may  have  struck  human  be- 
ings for  the  first  time;  it  certainly  did 
the  hawk.  In  motion  one  is  apt  to  let 
the  eye  follow  the  tail  rather  than  the 
body.  Given  then  a  speed  much  greater 
than  it  looks,  one  is  in  aiming — firing 
and  pouncing — far  more  likely  to  "hit  the 
tail  than  the  body. 

Downy  One  knew  all  about  this,  but 
he  knew  also,  that,  being  a  goshawk,  this 
particular  hunter  would  give  chase.  It 
did ;  like  a  brown  streak  it  recovered  and 
projected  after  Downy  One  at  appalling 
speed.  If  the  wood  was  very  near,  so 
was  the  hawk — a  foot  behind,  it  may 
be,  certainly  not  more. 

Downy  One  cast  one  eye  backward. 
He  was  going  to  execute  some  tricky 
maneuvering,  and,  since  he  was  playing 
with  hundredths  of  an  inch  and  fiftieths 
of  a  second  for  margin,  a  game  all  his 
own,  it  behooved  him  to  keep  his  eyes 
skinned. 

When  the  hawk  had  gained  so  much 


that  its  beak  lay  level  with  the  root  of 
Downy  One's  tail,  it  gathered  itself  to- 
gether for  the  final  rush  that  should,  if 
it  got  home,  relieve  the  magpie  of  all 
further  worry  in  this  life.  It  stiffened. 
It  tightened  its  wings.  It  drew  itself  in 
and  slightly  quickened  and  shortened  its 
wing-stroke,  as  a  horse  shortens  and 
quickens  its  stride  when  about  to  take  a 
fence. 

Then  it  sprang — if  the  term  be  al- 
lowed for  a  bird  in  flight — forward ! 

At  the  same  instant  Downy  One 
dived  miraculously  down  to  the  low, 
overhanging  boughs  that  bordered  a 
wood,  for  which  wood  he  had  been  mak- 
ing. There  was  no  pause,  no  hesitation, 
between  the  dive  down,  the  shoot  under, 
the  instant  throwing  open  and  down  of 
the  great  tail  fanwise,  the  almost  stun- 
ning consequent  dead  stop  in  full  career, 
in  less  than  half  the  bird's  length,  and 
the  still  more  instant  shoot  up — for  the 
tail  prevented  the  impetus  expending  it- 
self in  any  other  direction — inside  the 
hanging,  leafy  curtain  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  cover.  Thus,  in  effect,  he  ex- 
ecuted a  V  in  the  air,  the  hanging,  trail- 
ing boughs  filling  the  space  on  the  inside 
of  the  letter. 

Every  species  in  the  wild  perfects 
some  little  trick  of  chase  or  evasion 
which  shall  save  their  lives  in  time  of 
need.  It  is  their  very  own,  their  patent, 
their  sheet  anchor  to  windward.  Usually 
it  takes  a  few  thousand  years  to  perfect, 
and  even  then  it  is  never  so  perfect 
that  some  member  or  other,  engaged  in 
what  Darwin  calls  variation,  which  is 
experimenting,  has  not  worked  out  an 
improvement.  This  trick  of  Downy 
One's  described  above  is  the  sole  property 
of  the  magpies,  who  are  the  patentees. 
The  long  tail  is  one  part  of  its  ma- 
chinery; the  short  rounded  wings  an- 
other. The  blackbirds,  and  they  only  in 
quite  a  small  way,  are  the  only  other 
birds  which  use  the  same  trick. 

What  followed  was  rather  vivid.  The 
hawk  found  himself  suddenly  alone,  but 
that  was  the  least  of  the  surprise.  He 
discovered  that  he  was  looking  into  an 
impenetrable  wall  of  foliage  instead  of 
a  magpie's  back;  that  he  was  going  at 
not  less  than  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
that  he  had  one  yard  of  margin  in  which 
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to  stop  himself  dead,  or — be  stopped 
dead,  literally. 

He  did  not.  With  everything  sacri- 
ficed to  speed  and  armament  he  had  no 
dexterity  in  this  cramped  warfare.  The 
tail  was  long  but  not  long  enough;  the 
brakes  were  insufficient.  The  result, 
therefore,  was  none  the  less  appalling 
from  being  expected. 

Wildly  wings  and  spread  tail  were 
flung  out,  the  body  thrown  clean  up  into 
a  horizontal  position,  the  great  clutching 
talons  thrust  out  ahead.  At  twenty 
miles  an  hour  the  hawk  crashed  into  the 
still  shadow  of  the  leaves,  scattering 
amazed  small  birds  right  and  left  in  the 
process,  and  vanished.  He  never  came 
out  again. 

Downy  One  seated  on  a  main  bough, 
placidly  and  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
heard  the  crash  and  the  splinterings 
of  wings.  His  head  jerked  round  in 
time  to  see  the  hawk  driving  helplessly 
into  the  network  and  darkness,  to  see 
and  hear  him  hit  a  larger  branch  with 
a  soft  thud  and  fall,  bounding  this  way 
and  that,  to  earth,  leaving  a  trail  of 
feathers  behind  him,  like  the  tail  of  a 
comet. 

"Chazurk,"  cried  Downy  One,  fan- 
ning up  his  tail  and  peering  impishly 
down  at  the  fallen  foe.  Then  he  slid 
quietly  to  the  ground  and  breakfasted — 
on  hawk. 

It  was  fully  midday  before  the  hen 
magpie  heard  that  well-known  cry  like 
unto  the  bleating  of  a  goat  and  saw  the 
mischievous  Downy  One,  a  checkered 
form  looping  through  the  checkered 
shades. 

She  came  out  of  the  nest  and  fanned 
her  tail..  He  alighted  beside  her,  bowed, 
and  fanned  his  tail  like  a  blackbird. 
Then  into  the  nest  she  ran.  She  had  dis- 
covered something  apparently,  and  he 
followed.  Then  they  put  their  heads 
and  beaks  together  and  examined  with 
a  great  show  of  amazement  the  egg — 
their  egg — which  lay  there  just  as  "if  they 
did  not  both  know  that  that  pale-green, 
gray-flecked  treasure  had  been  there 
when  they  woke  up. 

Thereafter  they  must  needs  hunt  one 
another's  long  burnished  tails  round 
and  round  their  domed  stronghold ;  dis- 
cover insects  which  weren't  there,   and 


stand  with  tails  straight  up  and  beaks 
down  and  touching,  staring  at  the  im- 
aginary thing;  rush  to  the  nest  as  if  to  go 
in ;  change  their  minds,  come  to  anchor 
on  a  branch,  tuck  their  heads  into  their 
shoulders  and  sink  into  slumber,  out  of 
which  they  would  wake  the  next  instant 
to  fall  with  a  screech  that  would  do  any 
ghost  proud  among  some  feeding  rabbits 
and  dance  up  and  down  with  evil  joy  be- 
cause the  rabbits  jumped  nearly  two 
feet,  or  fell  backward  into  their  holes 
with  fright. 

Anon  Mrs.  Downy  One  retired  to  re- 
plenish the  commissariat  and  he  mounted 
guard.  He  knew  that  every  egg  meant 
an  added  danger.  Many  took  an  interest 
in  them  now  who  before  had  passed  on 
the  other  side,  as  it  were.  On  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,  Mrs.  Downy  One  had  no  anxiety 
in  leaving  her  husband  in  charge.  He 
feared  no  man,  God  he  did  not  know, 
and  the  devil  he  regarded  not  at  all.  He 
was,  moreover,  an  inch  longer  and 
stronger  than  his  wife,  and  an  inch  to 
these  parties  means  much. 

Once  a  jackdaw,  who  lived  on  the  top 
stone  step  within  the  tower,  flew  down 
to  the  holly  tree.  He  was  silent,  and 
when  the  vociferous  jackdaw  holds  his 
tongue  evil  is  afoot.  Downy  One  could 
see  the  white  eye  of  the  bird  plainly  be- 
tween the  prickles,  but  the  eye  could  not 
see  him.  Presently  the  rigid  leaves  parted 
and  Jack  poked  his  head  partly  into  the 
entrance  of  the  magpie's  nest  to  inspect. 
Then  he  went  away.  I  don't  know 
where  he  went,  nor  does  Downy  One. 
He  did  not  return.  He  had  felt  not 
gently  the  business  of  the  magpie's  beak, 
and  that  was  enough. 

Gradually  evening  stalked  over  the 
silent  trees.  It  was  an  unpleasant  even- 
ing, dead,  dreary,  and  demoralizing, 
leaden  and  lugubrious,.  A  fitful  rain 
hunted  pan'icky  gusts  of  wind  across  the 
country,  and  the  centuries-old  ivy,  the 
prickles  of  the  holly,  and  the  long,  low 
fingers  of  a  cedar  made  uncanny  rustlings 
against  the  gray  walls  that  had  sheltered 
kings. 

Downy  One  knew  nothing,  however, 
of  sentiment  or  of  association.  He  might 
have  sat  in  a  workhouse  hedge  as  in  that 
nest  within  that  tower,  surrounded  by 
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"Gray  recumbent  tombs  of  the  dead,  in 
deserted  places." 

The  curse  of  imagination  was  not  his, 
yet  he  started — started  and  dropped  his 
head  low,  his  beak  held  straight  for  the 
center  of  the  spiked  portals  of  his  home, 
poised  like  a  lance  at  rest,  and  the  ancient 
stones  without  were  no  more  still  than 
he. 

He  had  heard  a  voice — that  is  nothing. 
No.  Go  you,  however,  and  hear  it  in 
Ghost  Tower,  a  wandering  voice  with- 
out apparent  maker,  a  strangely  un- 
earthly, hollow,  infinitely  cruel  sighing, 
as  of  some  soul  seeking  for  it  knew  not 
what — the  voice  of  the  ghosts  of  the 
place. 

The  voice  kept  on — sighing,  sigh- 
ing, sighing.  Downy  One's  experience 
taught  him  that  voices  have  a  maker  and 
that  if  one  "freezes"  long  enough  the 
maker  will  show  itself.  He  "froze"  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  voice  and  the  minutes 
went  on  together. 
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MAINTAINED   A    HISSING,    SNORING,    SIGHING    SIEGE    OF    THE    NEST. 


By  the  time  the  huge,  yellow,  gently 
surprised  moon  had  heaved  itself  clear  of 
the  woods  and  the  retreating  rain  clouds, 
and  the  last  blackbird  had  scolded  him- 
self to  sleep,  Downy  One  had  passed 
through  every  possible  phase  of  fear  and 
was  beginning  to  get  back  to  his  normal 
self  again.  Far  away  he  heard  a  sound 
as  of  a  goat  bleating.  It  was  his  wife. 
She  would  expect  him  to  send  out  a  wel- 
coming answer  on  her  return.  He  sat 
still,  however ;  he  did  not  dare  interrupt 
the  voice,  but  he  was  very  much  wonder- 
ing what  would  happen  when  his  mate 
turned  up. 

Suddenly  she  appeared,  a  hurried, 
beating,    checkered    streak    among    the 


trees.  He  could  plainly  hear  the  rustle 
of  her  wings.  But  the  huge  shadow  that 
detached  itself  from  out  the  cavern  of 
the  blue-gray  shadow  beneath  a  cedar 
made  no  sound  at  all  as  it  flew.  Downy 
One  had  seen  cats  before,  but  never  a 
cat  on  wings;  a  thing  with  huge  eyes 
that  shone 'and  wings  which  were  silent 
was  beyond  his  calculations. 

During  the  seconds  that  followed 
Ghost  Tower  well  upheld  its  reputation. 
A  man,  a  laborer,  passing  a  hundred 
yards  away,  jumped  round,  gave  one 
horrified  stare,  and  removed  himself  at 
high  speed.  He  has  assured  me  since 
that  he  was  not  frightened.  He  only 
wished  to  get  home  quickly  because  his 
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supper  might  be  waiting  for  him.  That 
was  why  he  ran. 

The  shadowy  half  light  within  the 
shell  of  the  keep  seemed  full  of  bodies, 
permeated  with  bodies,  playing  a  mad 
and  delirious  game  of  rounders.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  bodies  there  were; 
there  seemed  to  be  hundreds.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  there  were 
only  three.  Also  there  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  at  least  a  massed  choir  of  lost  souls 
sighing  in  chorus,  and  not  less  than  a 
flock  of  goats  all  bleating  at  once. 
Downy  One  assures  me,  however,  that 
there  was  only  his  wife,  a  tawny  owl,  and 
himself,  and  he  ought  to  know. 

It  was  quite  a  fluke  that  enabled  him 
to  catch  the  tawny  owl  a  vicious  crack 
on  the  head  with  his  long,  black,  straight 
and  murderous  beak.  The  stroke  allowed 
the  magpies  six  seconds  to  regain  their 
fortress  while  the  owl  extricated  himself 
from  a  mass  of  ivy  with  which  he  had 
collided  after  the  blow.  They  did  it. 
They  had  to.  Death  was  at  the  end  of 
that  six  seconds. 


Then,  for  the  rest  of  that  night  the 
tawny  owls,  for  there  were  two  of  them, 
maintained  a  hissing,  snoring,  sighing, 
hooting  siege  of  the  doomed  nest,  while 
the  magpies  sat  inside  and  yelled  obscene 
replies  through  the  small — most  fortu- 
nately small — entrance. 

With  the  first  ringing  song  thrush 
note  of  dawn  the  owls  vanished  suddenly 
and  utterly.  It  was  as  if  the  flutelike 
call  had  been  a  signal.  Downy  One 
waited  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  tree- 
trunks  facing  east  silvered  with  gray, 
turned  to  pink,  to  red,  and  to  amber ;  till 
a  golden  beam  shot  down  quite  suddenly 
and  lit  up  a  thousand  glittering  jewels 
of  dew  strung  on  the  grass  stems  within 
the  keep.  Then  he  came  out  of  the  nest 
and  mocked  the  singer  with  hootings 
and  sighings  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  night  watches,  so  that  the  thrush  fled 
precipitantly  and  two  blackbirds  and  a 
horde  of  smaller  fry — chaffinches,  green- 
finches, hedgesparrows,  and  the  like — 
came  bustling  up  to  know  who  said 
"Owls!" 


WHERE    BLACK   MOORHENS    AND    GRAY-BLACK    COOTS    JERKED    THEIR 
WAY    OVER   THE    UNRUFFLED    SURFACE 
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After  that  his  mate  must 
needs  let  forth  a  wild 
squawk,  and  he  must  dive 
into  the  nest  to  view  the 
second  egg,  and  they  must 
both  join  beaks  and  stare 
at  it  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  thing  in  all 
their  lives,  and  Downy 
One  must  rush  out  and 
pretend  he  had  discov- 
ered another  egg — or  some- 
thing equally  exciting  on 
the  bare  grass,  and  down 
must  flop  his  mate,  and 
the  beak  to  beak  stare — 
always  with  their  long 
tails  stuck  up  in  the  air — 
had  to  be  gone  through  all 
over  again. 

This  they  broke  off  to 
quarrel  violently,  and  chase 
tails  round  and  round,  and 
dash  at  a  turtle  dove  with 
a  torrent  of  invective  that 
nearly  choked  that  gentle 
bird  out  of  its  five  senses,  and  fall  upon 
and  so  seriously  annoy  a  belated  hedge- 
hog that  it  was  forced  to  roll  itself  into  a 
protesting  ball.  Finally  the  hen-bird 
slipped  back  to  her  eggs,  silent  as  a 
shadow,  and  Downy  One  slipped  away, 
also  after  the  admitted  habit  of  shadows, 
to — other  people's  eggs. 

He  dived  his  slow,  flapping  way 
through  the  echoing  woods,  all  throbbing 
with  the  songs  of  nesting  birds,  the 
good,  brown  pungent  damp  earth-smell 
in  his  nostrils. 

If  he  left  cover  it  was  only  for  a 
quick  dive  across  some  small  field.  Not 
that  he  loved  cover  for  itself.  He  was 
no  bird  of  the  woods,  but  of  the  oak 
forests,  where,  each  tree  claiming  an 
area  of  its  own,  was  a  great  sunlit  space 
full  of  life  and  sun  and  color. 

Anon  he  came  to  a  stream,  swift, 
clear,  and  irresponsible.  Alders  flanked 
it.  A  kingfisher  made  an  emerald  and 
furnace-red  splash  against  the  twinkling 
pebbles  of  its  bed,  and  half  guessed  wavy 
streaks  played  with  the  speed  of  forked 
lightning  in  its  shallows.  One  might, 
if  one  was  sufficiently  smart,  stop  one 
of  those  streaks.  Downy  One  saw  the 
jewelled  wonder  in  mid-stream   do   so, 


and  saw,  too,  that  the 
streak  had  in  that  case 
turned  into  a  young  trout. 
Now  Downy  One  held 
that  what  other  birds  could 
do  that  thing  was  possible 
to  him  also,  and  as  re- 
gards their  least  honest 
attainments  he  had  fre- 
quently proved  his  boast. 
I  have  never  seen  him 
copy  any  of  their  better 
qualities,  however,  except 
their  song.  But  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  far 
better  steal  a  bar  of  beaten 
silver  than  steal  that  liv- 
ing counterpart  of  the 
same,  a  trout;  was  un- 
aware that  he  who  goes 
trout  fishing  without  writ- 
ten permit  does  so  at  the 
risk  of  his  head;  and  did 
not  realize  that  though  the 
keepers  who  serve  pheas- 
ants are  one  horror,  the 
guardians  of  the  finny  game  are  another 
and  much  worse  calamity.  All  these 
small  items  he  found  out  later. 

The  peculiarity  of  trout  is  like  the 
peculiarity  of  quicksilver:  when  you 
touch  them  they  are  not  there,  if  you 
comprehend  my  meaning.  At  first  he 
thought  there  were  no  trout.  Then  he 
discovered  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
them;  all  lying  head  to  stream;  all  mo- 
tionless save  for  the  ceaseless  tremor  of 
the  ends  of  their  tails,  all  assimilating  so 
exactly  with  the  bottom,  as  a  trout 
alone  can,  that  they  looked,  for  all  their 
bulk,  like  lines. 

Downy  One  jabbed  at  them.  He  who 
made  his  living  by  the  certainty  of  his 
aim,  as  much  as  by  the  somewhat  low 
cunning  of  his  brain,  was  quite  sure 
that  he  judged  his  stroke  true.  Yet, 
there  was  hever  a  trout  there.  At  the 
fifth  stroke  he  learned  wisdom,  and  a 
gleaming  bar  of  silver  was  flung  high 
and  dry  on  the  bank  of  young  green, 
against  which  it  made  a  charming  pic- 
ture if  he  had  only  known  it. 

He  had  just  finished  his  fishy  meal 
when  it  seemed  as  though  the  end  of  a 
torch  had  been  whisked  past  him  with 
incredible     swiftness     downstream.       A 
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snap  of  some  twig  being  trodden  upon 
gave  Downy  One  all  the  reason  he  re- 
quired for  this  retreat,  and  without  wait- 
ing to  look — he  who  waits  to  look  in 
the  wild  is  dead — he  fled.  A  burst  as 
of  thunder  followed;  a  puff  of  dust 
where  he  had  been  on  the  bank  followed 
that ;  a  vile  rush  of  language  came  after, 
and  Downy  One,  from  the  nearest 
cover,  watched  a  water  bailiff  appear 
with  the  language. 

Downy  One  had  by  this  time  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  streams  held  far 
more  interest  than  he  had  hitherto  imag- 
ined. They  harbored  cover;  the  bunchy 
willows  and  tasseled  withy  beds  were 
ideal  cover.  They  held  a  wealth  of  life 
of  their  own.  They  were  a  favorite  nest- 
ing haunt  of  a  dozen  forms  of  feathered 
populace.  He  had,  he  considered,  not 
even  begun  to  "connote"  the  new  world, 
so  different  from  the  world  of  his  woods 
and  cattle-tramped  fields. 

He  would  inspect  further.  He  did, 
and  it  ended  in  a  great  still  lake,  a  sheet 
of  glass,  painted — smudged  rather — 
with  green,  where  water-lilies  would 
presently  float  like  white  and  yellow 
moons,  where  black  moorhens  and  gray- 
black  coots  jerked  their  way  perpetually 
over  the  unruffled  surface,  and  where, 
save  for  the  "blob"  of  a  piratical  pike 
and  the  ceaseless  churring  of  the  grass- 
hopper warblers  among  the  reeds  sound- 
ing like  an  everlasting  winding  of 
unseen  fisherman's  reels,  silence  had 
everything  her  own  way. 


At  least,  so  Downy  One  thought. 
Then  a  great,  gray,  impressive  shadow 
passed  overhead  and  something  squawked, 
a  metallic,  rasping  squawk,  and  Downy 
One  looked  up  to  behold  his  first 
heronry.  He  saw  huge  flapwinged  birds 
beating  in  or  beating  out  from  the 
trees  that  looked  like  green  watch- 
towers  on  an  island,  so  tall  were 
they;  still,  straight,  giant  birds  perched 
on  the  tops  of  those  trees  and  vast  plat- 
form nests  that  would  have  formed  a 
foundation  for  half  a  dozen  of  his  own. 

At  first  he  "froze" — the  shadows 
looked  so  ominous.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  a  magpie  to  remain  frightened  for 
very  long  at  a  time.  His  sense  of  humor 
gets  the  better  of  him,  and  he  wants  to 
find  out,  or  has  found  out  and  breaks 
cover  with  a  derisive  laugh.  Downy 
One  instantly  connected  those  nests  with 
eggs.  Of  course  he  would  do  that.  It 
was  just  like. his  insolence. 

Seeing  that  his  length,  tail  and  all, 
could  not  squeeze  out  to  more  than 
nineteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  herons  was  anything  you 
please  round  about  three  feet,  the  in- 
solence was  not  small.  What  if  he 
could  ? — but  there,  the  idea  was  too 
mad  to  be  thought  of.  As  if  any 
idea  was  too  mad  for  a  magpie  to 
think  of — always  presuming 
that  it  savored  of  mischief  of 
course. 

Downy  One  occupied 
the    next    many   min- 
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utes  in  working  up  one  of  the  thick- 
est of  the  high  trees  without  being  seen. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  gained  a 
height  of  unknown  feet,  and,  as  the 
guidebook  says,  "an  excellent  panoramic 
view."  My,  what  nests!  Flight, 
feathers,  and  claws,  what  eggs!  The 
nearest  nest  to  him  held  five,  green  or 
blue,  blue  or  green,  or  both,  he  could 
hardly  say  which,  with  no  other  mark- 
ings. But  the  size! — why! — they  were 
two  and  a  half  inches  long.  What  a 
feed! 

What  devil  of  mischance  prompted 
the  hen  heron  in  the  nearest  nest  to 
Downy  One  to  get  up  at  that  moment 
and  remove  half  a  mile  in  order  to 
stretch  her  legs  and  feed  is  not  known. 
It  was  unfortunate,  of  course,  but  equally 
of  course,  how  was  she  to  know  ? 

Downy  One  saw  the  five  great  green 
— they  looked  now  the  color  of  pale 
green  water — eggs  left  unguarded,  and 
the  curse  of  his  race,  the  fiend  that  dogs 
the  footsteps  and  the  wing-flaps  of  all 
the  crows,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Steal." 
And  he  stole! 

What  happened  in  those  few  delirious 
seconds  Downy  One  could 
never  say.  The  cock-heron 
— or  whatever  they  call  the 
male  of  the  species — must 
have  been  letting  himself 
down  out  of  the  sky  on  his 
return  from  feeding.  At 
least,  Downy  One  gained 
the  nest  coincident  with  a 
great  shadow.  The  grating 
"C-r-r-a-r-k"  was  not  needed 
to  tell  him  who  spoke.  He  knew  and 
there  was  no  necessity  to  look  up. 

He  pickaxed  an  egg  and  fell  back- 
ward. Something — it  might  have  been 
a  spear  for  aught  he  knew,  though  com- 
mon sense  compels  us  to  admit  that  it 
was  the  heron's  javelin-like  beak — whiz- 
zed within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  his 
left  eye  and  impaled  itself  clean  through 
the  nest,  and  Downy  One  broke  for  the 
great  green  sea  of  cover  that  stretched 
far  below  as  he  had  never  fled  in  his 
life  before.  This  was  much  worse  than 
any  keeper's  guns,  this  instantaneous 
lunge  of  spearlike  beak  that  he  knew 
would  transfix  him  like  a  mouse  on  a 
skewer  if  he  waited. 


Downy  One  arrived  at  the  Ghost 
Tower  in  an  ecstasy  of  excitement,  the 
egg  still  on  his  beak,  and  together  the 
black  and  white  robbers  gloried  over  the 
loot  and  vowed  that  herons  were  very 
fine  birds  to  lay  such  eggs.  It  was  no- 
ticeable, however,  that  Downy  One 
never  visited  the  heronry  again — at  least, 
not  on  business.  Unlike  some  men,  he 
knew  when  to  stop,  and  he  reckoned 
that  one  heron's  egg  was  about  his  stop- 
ping point. 

One  day  about  a  week  later,  when  his 
wife  was  sitting  on  her  full  clutch  of 
six  eggs,  Downy  One  was  out  on  a  fo- 
ray, when  he  came  across  a  starling  on 
the  top  of  an  oak  tree  "frizzling."  Now 
the  "frizzling"  of  a  starling  is  what  he 
calls  a  song.  In  reality  it  is  an  amazing 
war-dance.  It  consists  of  spitting  out 
all  the  sounds  you  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  in  a  medley,  accompanied  by  much 
gesture  and  violent  shivering  of  the 
wings.     It  is  an  odd  performance. 

Downy  One,  sitting  mute  as  a  statue 
in  the  shade  of  the  great,  grand  branches 
below,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side  and 
took  notes.     He  was  by  way  of  being  an 


artist  in  mimicry  himself,  and  took  no 
pride  in  being  outdone  by  a  common, 
low-down  starling,  especially  of  the  pur- 
ple-headed kind,  which  all  the  wild 
knows  is  an  alien — like  the  brown  rat — 
and,  as  distinct  from  the  native  green- 
headed  variety,  has  no  right  here  at  all. 
So  he  began  "frizzling"  on  his  own  ac- 
count. How  was  he  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Starling  was  keeping  house  in  a  hole  in 
that  tree  and  that  his  perfect  "frizzling" 
would  bring  her  out  of  the  nest  looking 
for  a  flirtation  or  a  fight,  I  do  not  know 
which  ? 

This  set  Downy  One  on  the  alert. 
There  was  business  to  be  done  here,  ap- 
parently, as  well  as  idle  "frizzling."    He 
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lured  madam — surely  she  was  a  flirt — to 
a  safe  distance  and  then  dived  for  her 
nest.  By  the  time  she  had  finished  her 
— eh — improper  amours  with  a  starling 
that  wasn't  there,  and  had  returned, 
Downy  One — innocent  bird — was  sit- 
ting on  a  bough  out  of  sight  of  her  nest, 
with  one  of  her  eggs — also  out  of  sight 
— in  his  crop,  and  the  cock  starling  was 
annoying  the  other  birds  nesting  in  that 
tree  by  his  frantic  search  for  a  rival 
whom  nobody  had  seen. 

When  all  had  settled  down,  including 
madam  on  her  remaining  eggs,  and  Mr. 
Starling  had  recovered  equilibrium 
enough  to  venture  on  another  "frizzle" 
— evidently  he  knew  his  wife,  by  the 
way — Downy  One  joined  in  quietly. 
Then  he  jumped  precisely 
nine  inches  and  "froze." 

Something    had    "frizzled" 
three  feet  from  his  right  ear.  «-**"*^^?p 
Downy  One  was  scared.     - 
What    with    the    ghosts    of 
Ghost  Tower  and  the  herons 
who    threw    spears,    he    had 
gained  a  frame  of  mind  ready  to  believe 
any  wonder. 

After  a  few  seconds  he  peered  very 
cautiously  through  the  clusters  of  notched 
oak  leaves  and  beheld,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  a  head,  a  crested,  speckled, 
well-beaked,  faintly  pink  head  with  a 
black  mustache,  a  beak  only  one  degree 
less  villainous  than  his  own,  and  a  clear 
and  roving  eye,  a  most  insolent,  roguish 
eye,  an  eye  full  of  deviltry  and  all  man- 
ner of  wickedness.  Then  if  he  had  not 
been  a  bird,  I  feel  convinced  he  would 
have  laughed,  laughed  outright  and 
heartily.  He  recognized  in  that  head 
the  leering,  devil-may-care  cranium  of 
his  cousin,  the  jay.  He  also  had  come  to 
learn  "frizzling." 

What  fiends'  antics  those  two  were  up 
to  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  would 
fill  more  pages  than  I  have  wit  to  write 
— even  if  I  knew,  which  I  confess  I  do 
not.  It  is  on  record,  however,  that  be- 
fore Madam  Starling  found  out  that  she 
was  not  running  out  to  clandestine  meet- 
ings with  illicit  serenaders,  and  Mon- 
sieur Starling  had  grasped  the  fact  that 
he  was  dealing  with  enemies  not  rivals 
and  "frizzling"  was  a  public  danger,  no 
less  than  six  out  of  the  seven  pale  blue 


eggs  in  the  starling's  nesting-hole  saunt- 
ered— well,  into  some  sort  of  spookland, 
it  seemed. 

They  never  came  back,  which  would 
not  have  surprised  you  if  you  had  seen 
the  jay  hurry  away  when  a  charge  of 
number  five  shot  cut  the  branches,  ex- 
actly between  the  two,  a  great  scandal 
if  the  man  had  not  been  a  keeper  who 
had  been  wondering  "where  on  earth 
they  darned  mags"  had  been  nesting  for 
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the  last  week.  The  same  keeper  fol- 
lowed Downy  One  on  his  leisurely  way 
through  the  darkening  woods  even  into 
Ghost  Tower  itself.  Downy  One  was 
unaware  that  his  slow  progress  and  bril- 
liant black  and  white  uniform  enabled 
him  to  be  so  followed.  If  he  had — but 
never  mind. 

It  was  about  the  hour  when  the  noc- 
tule  bats  fly  high  and  the  pipistrelles  fly 
low  and  the  blackbird  scolds  imaginary 
foes  before  going  to  sleep  and  the  mists 
crawl  up  out  of  the  damp  places  like 
a  gray  octopus  and  cast  their  tentacles 
over  the  lowlands,  and: — 

"All  the  world  a  solemn  stillness   holds." 

"Now  I've  got  you,"  said  the  man,  as 
he  watched  Downy  One  vanish  within 
Ghost  Tower.  He  thought  he  was  very 
brave,  set  his  teeth,  put  fresh  cartridges 
in  Jus  gun,  cocked  the  hammers — they 
made  a  clean  double  "snick"  in  the  still 
air  of  the  deserted  place — and  stepped 
inside  the  keep. 

Next  instant  his  hands  were  flung  up 
wildly,  shielding  and  beating  from  his 
eyes  a  thing,  a  snoring,  hissing,  beating, 
tearing,  clawed,  and  fierce-eyed  thing 
that  slashed  at  the  man's  face  like  a  fiend 
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possessed,  till  the  gun  went  off  with  a 
rending  roar. 

"The  ghosts!"  gasped  the  man. 

Like  his  predecessor  the  laborer,  he 
was  not  frightened.  He  will  tell  you 
so,  even  though  he  did  not  remember 
that  tawny  owls  will  frequently  attack 
those  who  venture  near  their  nests  when 
the  shadows  fall.  He  remembered  his 
supper — poor,  dear  man,  so  he  did.  He 
ran  home  for  that  reason.  And  Downy 
One,  with  his  pert  head  skewed  round 
the  angle  of  his  front  door,  appeared  to 
be  asking  innocently:  "Gadzooks! — 
what  is  all  the  bother  about?" 

The  arrival  of  that  man  home,  flushed, 
hot,  and  scratched  about  the  face, 
was  untimely  and  unfortunate.  The 
scratches  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sug- 
gestive, so  also  his  refusal  to  say  what 
_had  driven  him  to  flight — at  least  he  had 


some  shame.  His  wife,  knowing  nothing 
of  tawny  owls,  thought,  naturally,  poor 
woman,  of  other  things.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  there  brewed  a  beautiful 
family  row,  and  while  the  tawny  owl 
was  murdering  rats  in  the  man's  back- 
yard and  Downy  One  was  peacefully 
asleep  in  his  fastness  at  home,  the  man 
was  vainly  seeking  for  that  sleep  under 
an  appalling  torrent  of  reproach,  abuse, 
and  he  alone  knows  what  other  womanly 
barbs  beside. 

Need  I  say  that,  after  that,  the  mag- 
pies— and  their  allies  the  tawny  owls 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that — hatched  out 
their  young  successfully?  Fate  owed 
them  that,  I  think. 

And  the  man — well,  ask  him,  only 
duck  when  you  have  put  the  question. 
His  replies  are  apt  to  be  quick  and  de- 
livered from  the  shoulder. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  THE  'ABOUNDING 

TROUT  jbt/  Kirk  B. /7/exander 


Illustrated  by    D.   C.  Hutchison 


NQUESTIONABLY,  the 
lake  was  out  there  (and  un- 
questionably still  is)  some- 
where in  the  heart  of  St. 
\X  J/     Ignace  Island.    We  were  as 

^^^^  sure  of  that  as  we  were  of 
the  facts  that  St.  Ignace  Island  blocks  the 
entrance  to  Nipigon  Bay,  Lake  Superior, 
and  that  we  were  camping  on  St.  Ignace 
Island.  Michael  and  Joe  and  Nish-i- 
shin-i-wog,  being  all  amiable  redmen  and 
experienced  guides  and  eager  ever  to  im- 
part cheering  information,  to  be  cor- 
rected or  retracted  under  ultimate  com- 
pulsion, were  perfectly  sure  that  they 
knew  just  where  to  put  their  hands  on 
that  lake. 

In  the  first  place,  the  map  showed  the 
lake  plainly  and  alluringly.  Moreover, 
being  a  garrulous  and  candid  map,  even 
as  Canadian  maps  go,  it  grew  confiden- 
tial, giving  the  lake's  length — six  miles 
— and  its  population  and  "principal 
products"  —  to  wit  —  "abounding  in 
speckled  trout."  We  wanted  very  much 
to  find  that  lake ;  first  because  we  aspired 
to  see  just  how  utterly  shameless  in  its 
mendacity  the  map  could  be ;  second,  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  extend  an  angler's 
greeting  to  those  trout  which  had  been 
"abounding"  all  these  fifteen  years  of 
that  map's  misled  life  with  little  or  no 
encouragement;  and,  third,  because  we 
calculated  that  we  had  at  most  but  two 
days  left  of  a  month's  playtime  in 
the  wilderness.  The  little  pulp-wood 
steamer,  /.  C.  Ford,  might  come  poking 
her  snub-nose  into  the  cove  to-morrow 
and  whistle  us  arrogantly  back  to 
starched  linen  and  the  kindred  horrors 
of  civilization. 

So  the  Camp  Boss  arose  from  his  H. 
B.  blanket,  stretched  himself  toward  the 
white  northern  moon,  kicked  a  log  back 
into  the  camp  fire,  and  said :     "Well — 


how  about  it?  Who  goes  after  the 
lake?" 

Of  course  he  might  have  said  "to  the 
lake"  and  been  more  grammatical,  but 
being  a  north-woodsman,  the  Camp  Boss 
knew  well  the  elusiveness  of  which  lake 
and  map  in  conspiracy  were  capable.  He 
knew  that  we'd  have  to  surround  that 
six-mile  lake  and  tire  it  out  and  trip  it 
up  and  sit  upon  its  heaving  chest  before 
we  could  properly  call  it  our  own. 

The  verdict  for  a  sunrise  departure 
lake-ward  was  unanimous;  that  is,  vir- 
tually unanimous.  The  Indians  didn't 
vote  at  all,  because  this  business  of  dis- 
cussing and  consulting  a  roll  of  paper 
with  ridiculous  lines  and  letters  on  it 
disgusted  them.  Steve  was  asking  him- 
self in  what  coat-pocket  or  in  whose  tent 
or  on  what  rock  he  had  left  his  pipe  and 
didn't  hear.  At  least,  he  pretended  not 
to  hear.  He  felt  about  the  entire  pro- 
ject of  the  lake-trip  precisely  as  the  In- 
dians felt  about  the  map — and  if  that 
could  be  translated  into  good,  pure  Chip- 
pewa idiom  it  might  be  printed  here 
with  propriety.  Steve  could  get  all  the 
exercise  and  adventure  he  really  craved 
by  carrying  his  rod  and  fishing-box  from 
his  tent  to  the  beach  or  strolling  over  to 
the  grub-tent.  Had  he  been  given  the 
power  to  arrange  such  matters,  he 
would  sit  on  a  rock  and  cast,  Kaiser-like, 
while  the  pick  of  Superior  reef-trout 
were  driven  up  to  his  busy  dropper-fly. 

Billy  said  something  sotto  voce  to 
Steve.  It  was  something  stinging  and 
stimulating  and  subtly  contemptuous. 
Steve  sprang  to  his  feet  and  thundered: 
"I'll  show  you  whether  I'm  a  quitter  or 
not."  And  when  we  had  disentangled 
them  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  Steve 
was  "going  after  the  lake." 

"Gee-sus"  in  stunning  splendor  was 
coming  over  the  eastern  rim  of  Superior 
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and  screaming  gulls  were  deep  in  the 
serious  and  ceaseless  business  of  getting 
fed,  when  we  tumbled  out  of  blankets 
and  raced  to  beach  and  bath,  while  the 
nipping  air  made  speed  and  comment  un- 
avoidable. When  the  third  relay  had 
successfully  brought  Steve  to  the  open, 
still  clinging  to  his  blankets,  we  break- 
fasted; then  made  up  packs,  sought  out 
compass,  fly-rod,  and  steel-rod,  flies  for 
those  for  which  the  map  prepared  us  and 
spinners  for  those  which  lurk  in  green 
lake  bottoms  where  trout  are  not — and 
they  are  the  piratical  pike. 

Also  we  took  a  shot-gun  for  foolish 
spruce-hens,  buck-shotted  shells  for  an 
inhospitable  bullmoose,  a  camera  for  the 
log-keeper,  and  a  hatchet  and  spikes  for 
raft-building.  Michael  and  Joe  carried, 
in  their  packs,  a  skillet,  a  tea-pot,  bread, 
bacon,  salt,  a  culinary  equipment  rudi- 
mentary in  the  extreme.  Nish-i-shin-i- 
wog  remained  to  guard  the  camp  against 
bears  and  itinerant  fishermen. 

We  began  the  ascent  on  the  ridge 
which  rose  from  the  water  like  some 
giant  lizard  emerging  from  the  deep  and 
swept  away  upward  to  its  radial  center, 
"Old  Baldy,"  miles  inland.  "Old 
Baldy"  we  believed  to  be  the  head-stone 
of  the  six-mile  lake.  It's  ridiculously 
simple  to  walk  up  one  of  those  Superior 
ridges.  It  gives  you  a  maximum  appre- 
ciation of  your  own  ability  and  acumen 
and  a  minimum  comprehension  of  the 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  and  that  is  al- 
ways bad.  This  particular  ridge,  after 
about  half  a  mile,  grew  wearied  and 
bored  with  being  a  ridge  and  tried  being 
a  mountain,  letting  another  promontory 
on  the  far  side  of  a  deep,  thick  valley  take 
care  of  the  ridge  business  for  a  while. 

It  is  curious  how  all  the  sprawling, 
tangled,  obstinate,  cunning,  fun-loving, 
congested,  and  cussed  bushes  of  that 
flora  insisted  upon  settling  in  the  valley 
bottoms  and  leaving  the  airy  realty  of 
the  ridges  and  hill-sides  without  a  mar- 
ket. Steve  noticed  it  first,  which,  of 
course,  was  quite  inevitable.  He  had 
scorned  our  warning  to  disjoint  his 
trout-rod  for  the  trip.  More  than  that, 
he  had  three  vivacious  and  clinging  flies 
on  his  leader.  Also  he  had  a  landing 
net  hung  around  his  neck  with  an  elastic, 
which  would  cling  to  a  twig  and  then, 


released,  slap  him  smartly  between  the 
shoulder-blades.  He  had  a  net  helmet 
enveloping  his  features  and  gauntlets 
against  the  black-flies  who  loved  him 
dearly. 

When  threes  flies,  landing-net,  and 
netting  helmet  enmeshed  themselves 
simultaneously  in  the  vegetation,  Steve 
would  seize  the  opportunity  to  tell  us 
frankly  and  fully  what  he  thought  of  the 
whole  "fool  jaunt"  and  the  procession 
would  take  out  time  to  dissociate  Steve 
from  his  environment.  When  he  was 
shorn  of  all,  save  headnet  and  gauntlets, 
we  began  to  make  time. 

Out  of  Steve's  hearing  we  all  re- 
marked upon  the  obvious  inequalities  of 
the  going.  Of  course,  there  was  no 
trail,  save  those  which  moose  and  deer 
and  caribou  had  made  and  those  trails 
led  everywhere  and  anywhere.  With 
hats  pulled  over  our  eyes  we  pushed 
gropingly  through  dense  spruce,  hemlock, 
juniper,  swamp- willow,  and  tag-alder 
thickets.  We  climbed  over  wind-rows 
and  sank  into  great  logs  that  looked 
sound  and  were  but  dust.  We  plodded 
through  caribou-moss  to  the  knees  and 
floundered  through  tamarack-swamps. 

Steve's  head-net  early  confirmed  his 
judgment  and  established  its  own  effi- 
cacy. It  incarcerated  all  the  black-flies 
and  deer-flies  along  with  Steve  and  dis- 
tracted their  intentions  from  us  entirely. 
They  seemed  to  think  it  a  lure  intended 
for  their  exclusive  divertisement  and 
sportive  tastes.  When  Steve  discovered 
the  effects  of  this  fatuous  interpretation, 
he  wrathfully  hung  his  head-net  upon  a 
tag-alder  bush.  We  often  speculate  even 
now  how  badly  that  bush  has  been  bitten. 

We  emerged  from  that  rank  valley 
and  nimbus  of  flies  at  last  and  regained 
the  ridge-radiation.  Joe  stopped  us  and 
we  heard  the  music  of  trickling  water, 
and  between  two  Norway  pines,  deep  at 
their  roots,  we  found  the  crystalline 
depths  and  wondrous  refreshment  of  one 
of  those  enchanted  springs  with  which  a 
bountiful  providence  has  equipped  the 
northern  forests. 

On  across  the  plateau  we  moved, 
Steve's  resting-respites  growing  more 
frequent,  needful,  and  protracted.  We 
broke  through  a  hedge  of  red  birches  and 
trailing  pine  and   then  a  great  marvel 
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and  an  expanse  of  surpassing 
loveliness  burst  out  upon  us.  We 
had  come  upon  a  country  of 
giant  cedars  and  spruces,  stretch- 
ing away,  on  a  slight  incline,  to 
the  misty  mountain  which  loomed 
up,  perhaps  four  miles  away. 
Wild  roses  made  gay  the  whole 
wild  color  scheme  of  predomi- 
nant green,  with  blue  hare-bells 
in  the  rocks  and  yew  and  juniper 
and  moose-maple.  The  country 
was  open  and  wonderfully  park- 
like in  its  exquisite  composition. 

Our  expressions  of  admira- 
tion were  awed  whispers — save 
Steve's,  who,  breath  and  utili- 
tarian instinct  returning  to- 
gether, declared  fervently: 

"There's  a  half-million  feet  of 
timber  without  a  knot-hole." 

And  we  fell  upon  him. 

There  were  blue-berries  there, 
too.  And  such  blue-berries! — ■ 
the  average  the  size  of  a  Malaga 
grape.  They  nestled  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  rocks  and  swept  away, 
a  sheen  of  misty  blue,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  Bear  tracks 
showed  we  were  not  the  only 
appreciators  of  this  luscious 
bounty. 

Joe  nosed  about,  while  we 
gorged  upon  blue-berries  and 
smoked  and  baited  Steve.  In- 
dians always  do  that — nose 
about,  I  mean.  When  we  were  coasting 
Lake  Superior,  Joe  and  Michael  would 
disappear  while  we  lunched  and  return 
triumphantly  with  a  rabbit  or  a  wolf- 
trap  or  an  abandoned  moccasin  or  a 
rotting  dog-sled — or  some  other  priceless 
trophy. 

It  was  lunch  time  when  we  heard  the 
brook.  Of  course  Michael  heard  it  first. 
Else  what  prerogatives  are  there  in  pat- 
riarchal dignity — and  Michael  eighty 
now  at  least?  Joe  had  started  the  fire 
in  a  place  so  formally  beautiful  in  its 
arrangement  of  cedars  and  shrubs  and 
gay  flowers  that  it  left  us  with  the  un- 
comfortable impression  that  we  were 
picnicking  on  somebody's  million-dollar 
country  estate — somewhere  between  the 
formal  garden  and  the  tennis  lawn. 
Trout  for  lunch,  obviously,  is  preferable 
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to  bacon.  The  Camp  Boss  and  Steve 
hearkened  to  the  call  of  the  brook, 
gurgling  there  somewhere  in  the  green 
shadows.  It  was  curious  and  stimulat- 
ing, the  way  Steve  threw  off  complete 
exhaustion,  nay,  paralysis  of  mind  and 
body,  when  he  heard  the  word  "trout." 
The  water  was  boiling  and  Michael's 
cunningly-made  tea-cups  of  birch-bark 
were  ready,  when  we  heard  shouts,  first 
of  exultation,  second,  of  apprehension — 
then  shrill  cries  for  help.  Of  course, 
they  were  Steve's  cries.  We  rushed  to 
the  brook.  It  was  a  versatile  and  many- 
mooded  little  brook — here  and  there  a 
deep,  green,  mysterious  pool — and  then 
a  stretch  where  the  giggling  water 
scarcely  covered  the  stones.  ■  The  Camp 
Boss  had  stationed  Steve  at  a  pool  with 
his  rod  and  told  him  to  do  his  worst. 
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Steve's  first  cast  was,  undoubtedly,  an 
invitation  to  the  largest  and  most  demo- 
cratic social  event  that  pool  had  ever 
known.  They  rushed  from  all  nooks 
and  corners.  Steve  said  he  counted  398, 
fighting  for  his  flies.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest  was  quickly  adjudicated  and 
Steve  found  himself  hooked  up  with  two 
very  big,  thoroughly  frightened  trout. 
That  was  the  cry  of  exultation.  Then 
those  two  fish  did  an  untraditional  and 
most  reprehensible  thing.  They  should 
have  circled  round  and  round  the  pool 
until  we  could  find  Steve's  net  for  him. 
Instead  of  that,  they  started  down  the 
brook.  That  was  the  cry  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

Steve  followed  on,  being  the  only 
thing  he  could  do.  Moreover  the  pace 
was  killing,  because  even  a  trout  half  out 
of  water,  sliding  along  on  its  side  over 
moist  stones  is  no  laggard.  For  fifty 
yards  down  that  brook,  falling  down, 
getting  up,  screaming  for  help,  Steve 
went,  paced  by  those  two  trout.  The 
trout  knew  the  turns  better,  but  Steve 
was  making  a  pretty  race  of  it,  plucky 
and  spectacular,  when  we  reached  the 
bank. 

Once  he  sprinted  and  overtook  his 
pace-makers  with  a  splendid  burst  of 
speed.  He  tried  to  kick  one  into  a  clump 
of  alder  bushes  and  grasp  the  slippery 
body  of  the  other  with  palsied  fingers. 
Then  he  sat  upon  one,  obviously  to 
smother  it,  and  hurled  shuddering  curses 
upon  the  other,  as  he  struck  savage  blows 
at  it  with  a  crooked  stick.  Michael 
netted  them  and  Steve  accepted  congrat- 
ulations and  "entertained  at  lunch." 

The  lake,  the  six-mile  lake,  the  lake 
of  our  dreams  and  the  lake  of  the  map- 
maker's  mendacity,  wasn't  far — after 
that.  In  fact,  Steve  had  had,  I  think, 
but  two  rests  when  the  blue  sheen  and 
sparkle  of  it  burst  out  upon  us,  as  we 
rounded  a  sentinel-rock  upon  a  shoulder 
of  "Old  Baldy."  Little  time  was  squan- 
dered, in  congratulations.  There  was  no 
unfolding  of  the  starry  banner  or  ex- 
change of  appropriate,  dramatic,  and 
maudlin  sentiment.  We  had  work  to  do 
— specifically,  a  raft  to  build.  We 
wanted  to  see  just  how  expectant  and 
appreciative  "speckled  trout"  can  be 
when  they  have  been  "abounding"   for 


generations  without  the  interference  of 
the  "race-suicide"  proponents  and  the 
census-man. 

We  started  out  sanely  with  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  raft  "built  for  comfort, 
not  speed."  After  the  first  official  test 
there  was  some  logical  conjecture  even 
about  the  "comfort."  We  had  two  very 
brilliant  young  engineers  among  us — 
men  "sure  to  be  heard  from" — you  know 
the  kind.  Billy,  for  instance,  had 
built  numberless  million-dollar  railroad 
bridges,  but  the  mechanical  problem  of 
the  raft  baffled  him.  Indeed,  in  a  half 
hour  more  engineers-in-chief  resigned 
from  the  job  than  have  come  home  from 
Panama  for  a  presidential  spanking.  At 
last  we  turned  it  all  over  to  Michael 
and  Joe,  just  as  each  of  us  had  felt  from 
the  first  to  be  inevitable.  They  did  it  in, 
perhaps,  fifteen  minutes — and  it  was  de- 
clared seaworthy  and  ample  for  three. 

I  don't  know  why  Billy,  Harry,  and 
I  were  elected  the  prize-crew,  but  we 
were.  Harry  took  Steve's  trout-rod  and 
leader  of  flies.  He  meant  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  this  "abounding"  rumor. 
Billy  equipped  himself  with  a  steel  rod 
and  a  "spinner."  I  manned  a  paddle 
of  grotesque  design  and  we  were  off 
amid  cheers  from  the  reviewing-stands. 
The  work  of  keeping  afloat — above  the 
knees — and  dodging  Harry's  hopeful 
back-casts  engaged  our  minds  for  the 
first  few  minutes.  It  was  a  nice 
point  whether  I  preferred  Harry's  flies 
or  Billy's  spinner-hooks,  but  I  decided 
that,  if  I  had  any  latitude  of  choice,  I'd 
stick  to  Harry  and  his  flies  as  a  gratuit- 
ous decoration  of,  my  ears  or  back-hair 
or  cheeks. 

We  had  swept  out  majestically  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  shore  when  it  became 
evident  that,  if  there  was  any  "abound- 
ing" being  done  in  that  lake,  it  wasn't 
the  "speckled  trout"  that  were  doing  it. 
We  were  1  discussing  this  further  men- 
dacity on  the  part  of  the  map — when  the 
answer  came.  Billy  had  just  made  a 
record-cast  and  was  throwing  rhetorical 
orchids  at  himself.  He  gave  voice  to  a 
muttered  exclamation  and  started  over 
the  side  of  the  raft  in  response  to  a 
vigorous  summons  that  seemed  to  come 
along  his  line.    We  grappled  with  him. 

Then   Billy's  steel-rod   and   reel   and 
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WE    CLIMBED    OVER    WIND-ROWS    AND    SANK    INTO    GREAT    LOGS    THAT    LOOKED 
SOUND    AND    WERE    BUT    DUST. 
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line  and  spinner  opened  up  a  surprising 
course  of  spontaneous  action.  The  rod 
doubled,  the  reel  shrieked,  and  the  end 
of  the  line  went  chasse-ing  around  the 
lake.  Billy  was  very  pallid.  Then  the 
fish  broke  water — off  about  forty  yards 
— and  we  looked  at  one  another  with 
wonder,  even  terror  in  our  eyes.  It  was 
Monsieur  Muskellunge  that  had  been 
doing  all  this  geodetic  "abounding." 
Evidently,  the  'lunge  saw  us  when  we 
saw  him — and,  equally  evidently,  he  was 
glad  to  see  us.  He  started  for  the  raft 
with  no  further  ceremony  or  shenanni- 
gan.  Billy  couldn't  reel  in  fast  enough, 
so  a  loop  of  the  line  got  around  Harry's 
leg.  It  must  be  remembered  how  thor- 
oughly congested  our  quarters  really 
were. 

The  reviewing-stand  ashore  had  heard 
the  splash  the  muskellunge  had  made  and 
began  telling  us  all  about  it — never,  ap- 


parently, for  a  moment 
supposing  that  the  con- 
dition of  being  so  close- 
ly en  rapport  with  a 
forty-pound  'lunge  could 
make  any  possible  differ- 
ence with  such  splendid 
insouciance  as  ours. 
Without  this  hypothesis, 
they  must  have  thought 
we  were  doing  a  Vir- 
ginia reel  or  something 
on  that  raft  from  sheer 
lightness  of  heart. 

Harry  tried  to  get  his 
leg  out  of  Billy's  loop 
and  stow  his  own  line 
simultaneously.  He 
didn't  really  make  a 
success  of  either.  He 
got  two  of  his  flies  into 
my  trousers  and  his  line 
around  Billy's  neck. 
That  seemed  to  stimu- 
late the  musky  to  fresh 
feats  of  agility  and  dar- 
ing. He  began  cutting 
figure-eights  and  spirals 
around  the  raft  and  un- 
der it  and,  I  think,  over 
it.  He  had  us  tied  up 
like  Laocoon  and  sons 
in  the  grasp  of  the  en- 
circling snakes,  when 
Billy,  attempting  a  quick  turn,  went 
through  the  raft  to  his  arm-pits.  I 
tried  to  help  him  and  pried  off  a  log  or 
two.  Then  the  spikes  began  coming  out. 
Each  rush  of  the  musky  took  away  an 
integer  in  our  factor  of  buoyancy. 
When  the  moment  of  final  disintegra- 
tion came,  Harry  and  I  began  swim- 
ming. Billy,  however,  straddled  the  big- 
gest log  and  bade  the  muskellunge  lead 
on  which  the  muskellunge  forthwith  did. 
Had  it  not  been  for  canvas  hat  and  briar 
pipe  clenched  in  his  teeth,  Billy  would 
have  passed  very  well  for  Aphrodite 
being  towed  Olympus-ward  by  dolphins 
from  her  radiant  bath.  Harry  and  I 
wanted  to  stick  around  and  enjoy  the 
water-fete,  but  we  had  a  hundred-yard- 
swim  ahead  of  us.  Presently  Billy 
turned  his  rod  over  to  that  avaricious 
musky  and  joined  us. 

Of  course,  we  could  have  built  a  fire 
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and  stripped  and  dried  our  clothes.  But 
the  black  flies  were  showing  much  too 
much  enthusiam.  We  decided  to  aban- 
don the  secret  of  the  "abounding"  rumor 
and  break  the  cross-country  records  for 
camp.  Soaked  flannels  do  not  make 
wilderness-going  easy,  but  they  do  pro- 
vide a  potent  sort  of  incentive.  The 
Camp  Boss  regretted  that  we  hadn't 
thrown  Steve  into  the  lake. 

Michael  gave  us  a  very  impressive 
exhibition  of  wood-craft  when  we  were 
ready  to  start.  He  took  a  look  at  the  set- 
ting sun,  at  the  top  of  "Old  Baldy,"  and, 
then,  at  the  far-away  cove  on  Lake  Su- 
perior and  that  coveted  camp-fire,  where 
Nish-i-shin-i-wog's  dinner  was  simmer- 
ing and  dry  clothes  and  hot  things  and 
great  good  cheer  were  waiting.  Then 
Michael  grunted  and  started  briskly 
down  the  hill-side,  already  shadowing 
in  the  approach  of  evening.  He  went 
straight,  over  hills,  through  dark  valleys, 
canons,  and  swamps,  we  stumbling  after 
the  old  patriarch,  and  at  last  we  emerged 
from  the  thickets — within  ten  feet  of  the 
crackling  camp-fire  which  a  huge  boul- 
der had  entirely  screened  from  our  view 
as  we  approached. 

There  was  little  political,  ethical, 
esthetic,  or  piscatorial  discussion  about 
the  fire  that  night — no  post-prandial 
oratory.  Billy  was  too  tired  to  bait 
Steve  and  Steve  was  too  tired  to  resent 
it,  if  Billy  had.  We  staggered  to  our 
blankets  from  a  stupendous  dinner  and 
dropped  straightway  into  that  profound, 
dreamless  sleep  of  the  northland. 

It  is  a  terrific  shock  to  be  awakened 
when  one  is  sleeping  the  delicious  sleep 
of  complete  physical  exhaustion.    I  never 


can  forget  that  shock.  At  last  I  realized 
that  it  was  the  Camp  Boss's  voice  that  I 
had  been  hearing  for  centuries.  He  had 
me  by  the  leg — and  he  was  saying — and 
repeating  many  times: 

"Up,  lads,  quick.  The  Ford's  out  in 
the  cove — whistling  for  us." 

I  sat  up  in  my  blankets  and  had  an 
attack  of  vertigo — just  the  nervous 
shock  and  terrific  mental  effort  to  grasp 
it  all  after  a  brutally  abrupt  return 
from  oblivion.  The  camp-fire  was  still 
burning  low.  The  moon,  too,  was  low 
and  ghostly  in  its  faded  brilliance.  We 
built  up  the  fire  and  lighted  lanterns. 
It  is  not  nice  to  strike  a  five-tent  camp  at 
2  a.m.  ;  to  dress  in  the  unbelievable 
cold ;  to  pack  wet  clothes  with  your 
bedding;  to  take  down  your  rods  and 
untie  hard  knots  and  collect  scattered 
kits  with  numb  fingers  and  sleep-dead- 
ened minds,  while  an  impatient  lake- 
captain  blows  hurry-up  whistles  out 
there  in  the  blackness  of  night-cloaked 
Superior  with  only  his  port  light  to  show 
his  sympathy. 

The  sun  was  just  piling  up  over  the 
reefs  and  the  sea-gulls  were  awakening 
to  another  work-day,  when  the  last  boat- 
load— the  Camp  Boss  and  Joe  and  I — 
after  a  last  look  around,  pulled  out  of 
that  sanctified  cove  and  went  up  on  the 
davits  of  the  /.  C.  Ford.  That  last 
look  around  was  tragic  but  vastly  dis- 
illusioning, because,  contrasted  with  the 
horrors  of  an  abandoned  camp-site,  even 
civilization  is  bearable.  Then  a  bell  in 
the  engine-room  sounded  the  knell — the 
knell  of  another  play-day  ended  and  an- 
other summer-idyl  gone — that's  the  real 
tragedy  of  it — gone  forever. 


ENGAGED    IN    THE    SERIOUS    TASK    OF    DRAWING    GROTESQUE    FIGURES    IN 

THE    HOT    SAND. 


THE  KID  AND  THE  COWBOYS 

jbt/  Cfiar/es  J7/c/en  Se/rze7*r3 


Illustrated  by   Clarence  Rowe 


SLAT  on  the  ground  beside  a 
clump  of  scrub  oak,  lay  To- 
i  ban's  boy,  engaged  in  the  seri- 
ous task  of  drawing  grotesque 
figures  in  the  hot  sand.  So 
absorbed  was  he  in  tracing  the 
crude  outlines  of  a  figure  that  was  in- 
tended to  represent  the  man  on  the  pony 
who  had  come  to  see  his  father  that  he 
heard  nothing  of  the  conversation  carried 
on  between  them. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  Shallow  Bend 
was  grimly  beautiful.  Toban  and  his 
wife  had  labored  doggedly  to  smooth 
down  the  rough  lines  that  nature  had 
drawn — to  give  life  to  the  dead  things 
that  drooped  and  sighed  to  the  whim  of 
the  breezes  that  swept  the  Bend.  Their 
success  had  been  indifferent.  Back  of 
the  hut  was  a  small  garden,  where  some 
green  things  waved  wearily  after  the  sun 
had  gone  down  behind  the  distant  moun- 
tains; beside  the  walls  of  the  hut  were 


some  hardy  plants  that  stood  erect,  thriv- 
ing because  of  the  tender  care  given  them 
by  a  woman  who  worshiped  flowers, 
and  could  not  forget  that  back  in  Ohio 
there  had  been  a  garden  that  owed  its 
existence  to  her  love  of  the  beautiful. 

But  Toban's  labor  and  his  wife's  love 
of  the  beautiful  could  not  alter  the  face 
of  nature,  for  nature  reposed  in  the  Bend, 
grim  and  gaunt  and  vast,  mocking  the 
puny  efforts  of  man  to  combat  its  un- 
varying laws.  Therefore,  though  the 
garden  flourished,,  the  rock  walls  of  the 
Purgatory  'frowned  down  upon  the  silver 
thread  of  water  that  rippled  over  the 
alkali  bottom  of  the  stream  and  in  the 
shallows  the  bald  rock  spires  reared 
majestically  upward ;  desolation  stretched 
into  worlds  of  space,  the  silence  brought 
its  chill  and  its  vague  premonitions. 

From  behind  the  rickety  door  Toban's 
wife  watched  fearfully,  the  boy  in  the 
faded  blue  gingham  pinafore  finished  his 
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sketch  of  the  man  on  the  pony  and  lov- 
ingly began  another  of  his  father.  But 
before  he  had  proceeded  very  far  he 
caught  the  visitor's  concluding  words 
and  looked  up,  vainly  trying  to  under- 
stand. 

"I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  right  now, 
Toban,  that  I'll  get  you.  There  ain't  no 
man  c'n  nester  around  these  here  parts 
without  comin',  sooner  or  later,  to  a 
mighty  sudden  end.  You  ought  to 
think  somewhat  of  your  wife  an'  kid. 
I  reckon  that's  all."  And  McVea,  the 
Bar  Cross  manager,  urged  his  pony 
about,  carelessly  turning  his  back  to  the 
man  who  had  received  his  warning. 

The  latter  had  given  very  little  evi- 
dence of  any  emotion  that  might  have 
moved  him,  for  he  stood  quietly,  his  tall 
figure  drooping,  his  shoulders  slouched 
forward,  while  he  squinted  at  the  man- 
ager through  the  gathering  dusk.  He 
might  not  have  heard  the  manager  at  all. 

But  now  McVea  had  settled  firmly 
into  his  saddle,  and  in  another  instant  his 
spurs  would  touch  the  pony's  flank. 
Then  Toban's  voice  broke  the  silence. 

"McVea!"  he  said. 

The  voice  was  low  and  had  no  sug- 
gestion that  its  owner  contemplated  any- 
thing to  disturb  the  peaceful  atmosphere 
that,  hitherto,  had  enveloped  the  Bend. 
And  yet  —  somewhere  —  McVea  had 
caught  a  strange  note,  and  when  he  faced 
about  he  was  very  careful  to  stretch  both 
hands  to  a  considerable  distance  above 
his  head.  Sitting  thus,  he  gazed  squarely 
into  the  muzzle  of  Toban's  six-shooter 
— the  latter  poised  carelessly  in  the 
nester's  right  hand,  carelessly,  yet  fore- 
bodingly ready. 

"Well?"  McVea's  voice  had  lost  just 
a  little  of  its  former  gruffness. 

Toban  had  not  changed  his  position, 
but  now  into  his  eyes  had  come  a  glint 
of  grim  humor.  "I  reckon  I  ain't  scairt 
none  to  speak  of,"  he  stated  slowly. 
"What  you've  just  said  ain't  added  none 
to  your  chances  of  livin'  to  a  ripe  ol'  age. 
You  can't  tell  how  soon  I'll  get  tired  of 
listenin'  to  your  palaver  an'  poke  a  hole 
in  your  gas  box." 

He  smiled  slightly — a  strange  smile 
that  ended  in  a  drooping  sneer.  "The 
Bar  Cross  company  don't  own  the  land 
here-a-bouts,"    he   continued;    "it    ain't 


got  any  business  sayin'  that  a  man  can't 
come  here  an'  stake  out  a  claim.  It's 
been  some  time  since  I  took  up  this  here 
land,  an'  I  reckon  it'll  be  some  time  be- 
fore I  get  tired  of  stayin'  here.  An' 
when  I  do  I'll  clear  out.  Until  that  time 
there  ain't  no  son-of-a-gun  c'n  run  me 
off.  If  they  try  it  there'll  be  a  chancst 
to  requisition  the  unwillin'  mourners. 
I  reckon  that'll  be  all." 

McVea  opened  his  mouth  to  speak. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  more  to  be  said," 
declared  Toban,  his  lips  hardening. 
"There  ain't  nothin'  around  Shallow 
Bend  that  c'n  give  you  an  excuse  for 
comin'  here  again.  An'  I  reckon  that 
you're  needed  over  at  the  Bar  Cross. 
It  ain't  more'n  thirty  seconds  ride  to 
the  crossin',  an'  you've  got  just  that  time 
to  get  there.  Otherwise — "  he  tapped 
the  butt  of  his  six-shooter  significantly. 

The  boy  ceased  drawing  his  crude 
pictures  and  lay  prone,  watching,  listen- 
ing to  this  singular  conversation.  Mrs. 
Toban  came  from  behind  the  door,  and 
with  pale  face  watched  McVea  until 
his  pony  took  the  opposite  slope  of  the 
crossing  with  a  rush.  Then  she  came 
out  into  the  open,  fear  tightening  her 
lips. 

"You  hadn't  ought  to  have  done  that, 
Harvey,"  she  said,  coming  close  to 
Toban  •/  "he'll  be  sure  to  do  you  some 
harm  now." 

Toban  did  not  answer  until  he  had 
seen  McVea's  pony  disappear  into  the 
space  beyond  the  crossing.  Then  he 
turned  and  smiled  grimly  at  his  wife. 
"I  reckon  it's  been  comin'  a  long  time," 
he  said  gravely;  "he's  been  tryin'  to  get 
me  ever  since  my  bullet  got  him  in  the 
shoulder,  two  years  ago.  That  gun- 
fighter  he  sent " 

The  woman  seized  him  tightly  by  the 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  boy,  now  on  his 
feet  and  obliterating  with  a  chubby  toe 
all  traces  of  the  work  upon  which  he  had 
been  engaged  during  the  conversation 
between  his  father  and  McVea.  "We 
ought  to  go  away,  for  his  sake,"  she  said 
faintly. 

Toban  shook  his  head  as  he  took  her 
by  the  arm  and  led  her  gently  toward  the 
cabin.  "I  reckon  we  won't  go,"  he  said 
firmly.  "It  ain't  goin'  to  be  said  that 
Toban   ran   away   from   any   man  who 
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ever  toted  a  gun.  An'  besides — "  he 
stroked  the  woman's  hair  and  whispered 
gently  into  her  ear. 

She  blushed  and  laid  her  head  against 
his  shoulder.  For  an  instant  they  both 
stood,  their  eyes  softening  as  they  rested 
upon  the  boy,  now  coming  toward  them 
— awed  by  the  great,  mysterious  night 
that  was  descending. 

"Won't  he  be  tickled?"  said  Toban. 


II 


Two  weeks  later,  riding  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  big  basin  in  search  of  strays, 
the  range  boss  came  upon  Toban.  The 
two  men  met  in  a  narrow  draw,  and 
Toban  yielded  the  trail,  halting  his  pony 
until  the  range  boss  should  pass.  But 
the  latter  halted  his  pony  likewise. 

"I  reckon  you'll  be  movin'  along  pretty 
soon  now,"  he  said,  gravely  eyeing  the 
nester. 

The  latter  smiled — a  grim  smile  that 
drew  an  approving  grin  to  the  range 
boss's  face.  "So,"  he  returned  evenly, 
"the  ol'  man's  been  talkin'  again." 

"He's  been  talkin',"  admitted  the 
range  boss ;  "he's  been  sayin'  that  you've 
got  till  the  Fourth  of  July  to  make  tracks 
out  of  the  Purgatory  country.  Other- 
wise— "  The  range  boss  smiled  with 
grim  significance. 

"Yes,"  said  Toban,  with  a  mirthless 
smile,  "he  said  he'd  get  me."  He  looked 
gravely  at  the  range  boss.  "But  I  ain't 
givin'  him  no  chancst,"  he  added,  his 
voice  softening  just  a  trifle.  "I  ain't 
rustlin'  no  cows  nor  stealin'  none  of  his 
horses.  He  can't  get  me  that-a-way. 
An'  I'm  lookin'  out  to  see  that  he  don't 
double  cross  me.  Besides,  there's  the 
woman.  She's  sickly  an'  can't  travel 
none  just  now.  You  don't  reckon  that 
I'd  ask  her  to  travel,  even  if  the  ol'  man 
was  twiced  as  bad  as  he  is." 

In  his  voice  was  a  suspicion  of  deep 
feeling — a  mingling  of  savage  resentment 
and  a  desire  for  manly  sympathy.  The 
range  boss  caught  the  note  and  paled 
slightly  around  the  lips. 

"Hell!"  he  said  explosively.  "Does 
the  ol'  man  reckon  to  know?" 

"About  the  woman?" 

The  range  boss  nodded,  his  rugged, 


weather-lined  face  masking  some  strong 
emotion. 

"I  reckon  not,"  returned  Toban.  "I 
didn't  tell  him.  I  ain't  askin'  for  his 
pity. 

"You  wouldn't  get  it,"  said  the  range 
boss  gruffly;  "the  ol'  man's  pity  don't 
amount  to  much.  Everything  a  man 
ought  to  have  he's  sold  to  the  Bar  Cross 
Company.  That  time  he  sent  that 
Trinidad  gunfighter  over  to  get 
you 

"I  ain't  forgettin',"  snapped  Toban. 
"The  ol'  man's  been  right  neighborly. 
But  I  ain't  in  no  hurry  to  make  tracks 
away  from  the  Bend." 

"If  you  was,"  returned  the  range  boss, 
his  glance  roving  over  the  bony  carcass 
of  the  pony  upon  which  the  nester  was 
sitting,  "I  reckon  that  cayuse  wouldn't 
take  you  very  far.  You  ought  to  be 
gettin'  another  before  long." 

Toban  sighed,  patting  the  pony's 
shoulder  affectionately.  "There's  a  heap 
of  hoss  in  ol'  Rust  yet,"  he  said.  "He's 
some  skinny,  an'  he  ain't  just  what  you'd 
call  lightnin'  fast,  but  he's  been  over  a 
heap  of  ground  with  me,  an'  he's  good 
for  a  heap  more.  I  ain't  goin'  to  get  an- 
other hoss,  an'  when  I  make  tracks  out 
of  the  Bend  it'll  be  ol'  Rust  that'll  take 
me."  He  smiled  dryly.  "I  reckon  in  that 
case  you'll  know  that  I  ain't  goin'  so 
rapid  as  the  ol'  man  might  want  me  to 
go,"  he  added. 

The  range  boss  jerked  his  pony's  head 
and  touched  the  spurs  to  its  flanks.  He 
rode  twenty  yards,  and  then  reined  in 
with  an  abruptness  that  brought  his  pony 
upon  its  haunches  with  a  snort  of  sur- 
prise. 

"A  week  from  Tuesday's  the  Fourth 
of  July,"  he  yelled  back  over  his 
shoulder.  "Tell  the  kid  that  the  boys 
are  goin'  to  ride  over  to  Trinidad  for  a 
blowout,  an'  they're  figgerin'  on  stoppin' 
in  on  the  way  to  see  him!" 

As  the  range  boss  bent  over  his  pony's 
mane,  following  his  method  of  riding 
when  the  animal  was  doing  its  best, 
his  ears  did  not  catch  the  nester's  protest, 
nor  did  he  see  the  latter's  face  relax 
until  it  was  wreathed  in  a  tender,  expan- 
sive smile. 

"Them  boys  mean  well,"  he  said,  as 
he  urged  his  lean  pony  into  a  slow  lope, 
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"but  I  reckon  they  don't  just  realize." 
He  rode  on  for  a  space  and  then  gave 
voice  to  a  thought  that,  lately,  had  moved 
him  mightily.  "Won't  the  kid  be 
tickled  ?"  he  said,  speaking  to  the  distance 
and  the  silence. 

Ill 

Though  the  range  boss  dropped  only 
a  word,  the  outfit  knew  that  the  manager 
was  contemplating  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties against  Toban.  Bud'  and  Baldy 
were  loafing  in  the  shade  of  the  supply 
wagon,  after  being  in  the  saddle  all  day, 
when  the  range  boss  rode  up  and  de- 
livered himself  of  the  information  he  had 
gained.  Bud  had  been  rolling  a  cigarette 
and  when  the  range  boss  had  finished 
speaking  he   deliberately  lighted   it   and 


blew  a  great  whiff  of  smoke  skyward 
before  answering. 

"I  expect  you  seen  Toban  ?"  he  said. 

The  range  boss  related  in  detail  his 
conversation  with  the  nester,  concluding 
with  the  information  that  the  latter  had 
always  religiously  attended  to  his  own 
business. 

"Toban  ain't  hurtin'  this  range  a  bit, 
not  a  durned  bit!"  remarked  Bud, 
speaking  gravely,  his  eyes  following  the 
smoke  from  his  cigarette,  that  was  now 
slowly  disintegrating  into  minute  par- 
ticles above  him.  "I  don't  see  why  the 
ol'  man  don't  let  him  alone.  You  don't 
reckon  Toban's  stealin'  any  of  the  Bar 
Cross  cows?"  There  was  repressed 
anger  in  his  tone. 

"No,"  returned  the  range  boss  quietly; 
"he   ain't   stealin'    nothin'.     An'   what's 
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more,  he  ain't  goin'  to  steal.  I  reckon 
the  ol'  man's  just  mean." 

Baldy  kicked  savagely  at  the  end  of 
the  chuck  box,  for  want  of  a  better 
method  of  loosing  the  sudden  anger  that 
had  moved  him. 

"I  reckon  he  don't  expect  us  boys  to 
do  his  dirty  work?"  he  said,  defiance 
burning  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes. 

"They  ain't  never  done  it  yet,"  re- 
turned the  range  boss,  noncommittally. 
"Toban  ain't  a  bad  sort,  once  you  get  to 
know  him." 

He  gazed  gravely  at  the  two  punchers, 
who  returned  his  glances  glumly. 

"There's  the  kid,"  remarked  Bud; 
"it  ain't  just  the  right  thing  for  the  ol' 
man  to  be  fighten'  kids." 

"His  woman's  sickly,"  observed  the 
range  boss,  turning  suspiciously  grim 
eyes  toward  the  yawning  distance.  "To- 
ban told  me  she  wasn't  fit  to  travel.  He 
said  he  didn't  reckon  to  be  in  much  of 
a  hurry,  for  all  the  ol'  man's  talk." 

Bud  arose  and  stretched  his  tall  figure 
languidly.  His  movements  were  watched 
by  the  other  two  in  glum  silence. 

"I  ain't  expectin'  to  see  the  ol'  man  do 
much  toward  runnin'  Toban  off,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  speaking 
point ;  "he  ain't  forgot  how  Toban  pinked 
him  in  the  shoulder,  or  how  he  potted 
that  Trinidad  gunfighter  which  come 
over  to  put  him  out  of  business.  If 
there's  any  runnin'  off  to  be  done,  I 
reckon  us  boys'll  have  to  do  it."  He 
smiled  grimly  at  the  range  boss.  "I 
kind  of  like  that  kid,"  he  said,  signifi- 
cantly. "He's  been  kind  of  good  com- 
pany when  a  fello's  been  lonesome.  I 
reckon  you  boys  ain't  never  noticed 
that?" 

Baldy  scowled.  "I  reckon  this  here 
outfit  ain't  goin'  to  get  mush-headed 
over  the  durn  little  cuss,"  he  said. 

The  range  boss  smiled.  "No,"  he 
said,  "that's  why  you're  braidin'  that 
plaything  lariat — to  take  over  to  him 
Fourth  of  July  night.  I  reckon  you 
wouldn't  just  call  that  bein'  mush- 
headed." 

Baldy  reddened  and  fell  into  an 
embarrassed  silence. 

Bud  grinned  gently.  "I  expect  we-all 
think  a  heap  of  the  kid,"  he  said,  with 
a  frankness  that  cleared  the  atmosphere 


in  an  instant,  "an'  I  reckon  that  there 
ain't  a  lot  of  danger  that  the  ol'  man'll 
do  anything  rash.  He  ain't  the  kind  to 
take  any  chancst  with  Toban's  gun. 
Therefore,  considerin'  the  premises,  as 
I  heard  a  lawyer  man  say,  there  ain't 
much  to  be  worried  over." 

Apparently,  not  a  man  of  the  outfit 
did  worry.  For  all  that  McVea  knew 
the  twenty-seven  men  of  the  outfit  might 
never  have  heard  that  his  intentions  were 
to  work  harm  to  the  nester.  And  yet 
they  did  know.  That  they  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  manager  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  few  days  that 
remained  between  the  time  they  had  been 
apprised  of  the  manager's  intentions  by 
the  range  boss,  and  the  date  set  for  the 
trip  to  Trinidad  to  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July,  they  remained  religiously  away 
from  the  Bend. 

Once  Webb  Ball  had  occasion  to  ride 
down  near  there,  but  he  merely  went 
close  enough  to  shrill  a  greeting  to  the 
kid — who  was  playing  near  the  water's 
edge — and  was  careful  to  get  away  as 
fast  as  his  pony  would  carry  him.  Or- 
ders by  McVea  that  the  men  were  to 
hang  around  the  Bend  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  Toban  were 
heard  with  ridiculous  inattention,  or 
were  disregarded  entirely.  Certainly,  as 
Bud  remarked,  if  the  Old  Man  contem- 
plated hostilities  against  the  nester,  he 
would  have  to  play  a  lone  hand. 

McVea  was  not  long  in  discovering 
this.  He  made  several  trips  down  near 
the  Bend,  never  going  near  enough  to 
run  any  personal  risk,  but  sitting  in  his 
saddle  at  a  respectful  distance,  fuming 
impotently. 

Several  times,  after  night  had  fallen, 
he  stole  stealthily  from  the  Bar  Cross 
ranch  house  and  labored  mysteriously  in 
the  corral.  Each  morning,  following 
this  mysterious  labor,  one  or  another  of 
the  Bar  Cross  men  were  ordered  over  to 
the  Bend  in  search  of  strays.  In  each 
case  were  they  furnished  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cattle.  There  had  been  no 
instance  where  they  had  returned  empty- 
handed. 

The  first  man  to  receive  this  order 
was  Webb  Ball,  who  returned  in  a  few 
hours,  driving  half  a  dozen  cattle — 
branded  with  the  sign  of  the  T  Down. 
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This  was  Toban's  brand.  In  response 
to  the  range  boss's  inquiry — couched  in 
sharp  tones — Ball  replied  that  he  had 
found  the  strays  feeding  down  in  the  big 
basin,  near  the  Bend.  Later,  when 
pressed  by  the  range  boss,  he  declared 
that  he  had  met  Toban  in  the  big  basin, 
driving  the  steers  toward  the  Bar  Cross. 
Toban  had  said  that  he  could  not  account 
for  the  steers  being  in  his  corral.  He  had 
recognized  McVea's  work  as  soon  as  he 
saw  it. 

Following  Ball's  trip  to  the  Bend, 
several  other  men  of  the  outfit  had  like 
experiences.  Bar  Cross  strays  were 
found  each  time  in  the  big  basin  near  the 
Bend,  though  not  always  did  they  bear 
the  T  Down  brand.  Several  times 
Toban  was  seen,  driving  the  Bar  Cross 
steers  toward  the  big  basin. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  this. 
Every  man  of  the  Bar  Cross  outfit  knew 
that  the  hand  of  the  manager  was  against 
Toban.  The  cattle  that  appeared  so 
regularly  in  the  basin  did  not  come  there 
accidentally.  It  was  dirty  work,  and 
presently  the  men  of  the  outfit  began  to 
grumble.  Rope  Jones,  who  had  been  at 
the  Bar  Cross  only  a  few  months,  de- 
clared openly — after  two  trips  to  the 
basin — that  he  would  refuse  another 
trip. 

On  the  range  boss's  next  visit  to  the 
ranch  house  he  remained  long  in  the 
office  with  McVea  and  came  out,  pale, 
but  smiling  with  grim  satisfaction.  No 
one  knew  what  he  had  said  to  the  man- 
ager, but  on  the  following  morning 
there  were  no  orders  for  the  Bar  Cross 
men  to  search  for  strays  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bend. 


IV 


Certainly,  something  more  than  the 
manager's  word  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  men  of  the  outfit  that  Toban 
was  a  cattle  thief.  Because  they  were 
convinced  that  McVea  was  determined 
to  continue  riding  sign  on  the  nester, 
they  took  great  pains  to  let  him  know 
that  even  if  a  Bar  Cross  cow  should 
happen  to  turn  up  adorned  with  the  T 
Down  sign,  that  fact  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  with  absolute,  damning 
proof  against  Toban.    They  would  stand 


for  no  dirty  work.  Later,  when  the  edge 
had  worn  off  the  incident,  the  range 
boss  told  the  men  that  this  was  what  he 
had  told  McVea  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  that  had  kept  him  so  long  in  the 
ranch  house. 

But  the  boys  knew  the  manager  would 
not  rest.  He  was  not  taking  any 
chances,  but  he  was  determined  and 
unscrupulous  and  would  not  allow 
Toban  to  remain  at  the  Bend.  There- 
fore they  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  Mc- 
Vea and  the  nester,  determined  to  know 
the  truth  when  the  crisis  came. 

This  was  not  long  delayed.  At  noon 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  while  the 
twenty-seven  men  of  the  outfit  were 
seated  at  dinner  near  the  chuck  wagon, 
they  saw  a  ballooning  dust  cloud  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  Bar 
Cross  headquarters.  It  was  the  black- 
smith. He  had  ridden  twenty  miles  in 
less  than  an  hour,  he  said,  when  he  had 
dismounted  and  could  get  his  breath, 
and  his  news  was  that  Toban  had  appro- 
priated one  of  the  Bar  Cross  horses  and 
gone  away  with  it. 

Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock,  he  said, 
the  manager  had  appeared  at  the  ranch, 
riding  Toban's  horse  and  in  a  towering 
rage.  His  story  was  that  earlier  in  the 
morning  he  had  met  Toban  down  near 
the  big  basin  and  that  the  nester  had 
traded  horses  with  him,  after  first  reliev- 
ing him  of  his  six-shooter. 

At  first  the  blacksmith's  story  was  not 
believed,  but  when  within  an  hour  Mc- 
Vea himself  appeared  at  the  chuck 
wagon,  riding  a  fresh  Bar  Cross  horse 
and  leading  Toban's  misfit,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  accept  the  inevitable. 
A  man  might  steal  an  occasional  cow, 
he  might  even  appropriate  several,  pro- 
viding he  was  clever  enough  to  obliterate 
the  brand  and  substitute  another  that 
would  stand  inspection.  But  steal  a 
horse?  Even  friendship  could  not  ex- 
cuse   that   crime. 

And  so  the  Bar  Cross  men,  sincerely 
regretting  the  theft  and  filled  with  pity 
for  Toban,  grimly  saddled  their  ponies 
and  set  out  over  the  plains  toward  the 
nester 's  cabin,  there  to  apply  the  law  of 
the  range.  Leading  Toban's  horse  and 
concealing  his  satisfaction  to  some  slight 
degree,   McVea  followed. 
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It  was  two  o'clock  when  the  twenty- 
seven  men  of  the  outfit  swept  around 
the  base  of  a  low  foothill  at  the  edge  of 
the  big  basin  and  rode  silently  down  the 
river  toward  the  Bend.  Apparently  the 
cabin  was  deserted.  No  smoke  rose  from 
the  adobe  brick  chimney — a  sure  sign 
that  it  was  not  occupied.  But  out  near 
the  crossing  the  outfit  came  upon  the  kid, 
sitting  on  a  flat  rock,  throwing  pebbles 
into  the  water.  He  rose  to  his  feet  as 
he  saw  the  men.  Riding  in  the  forefront, 
Baldy  came  upon  him  first  and  dis- 
mounted beside  him. 

"Hello,  kid!  your  dad  home?" 

"Nope.  He's  gone  somewhere.  An' 
I'm  to  sit  here  an'  play  with  the  rocks 
until  he  comes  back.  He  said  he 
wouldn't  be  gone  very  long.  Was  you 
lookin'  for  him?" 

Baldy  turned  his  head  and  scowled 
at  the  other  men,  who  had  now  come  up. 

"I  reckon  we  are,"  he  said.  He  turned 
again  to  the  boy.  "I  reckon  he  didn't 
ride  ol'  Rust?" 

"No."  The  boy  looked  up  proudly. 
"He's  got  a  better  horse.  He  told  mam- 
ma that  he  bought  it  from  a  man  named 
McVea.     Does  that  man  sell  horses?" 

From  the  rear  came  McVea's  voice, 
hoarse  and  sullen. 

"It's  a  damn  lie!"  he  said  explosively. 
"He  stole  that " 

Baldy's  teeth  went  together  with  a 
snap,  and  he  surveyed  the  manager  with 
level,  steady  eyes. 

"You  ain't  playin'  with  this  deck,"  he 
said  coldly,  "an'  this  kid  ain't  goin'  to 
listen  to  no  cussin' !  You  got  that 
down?  You're  the  joker  in  this  here 
deal,  an'  you  don't  come  in  for  any  of  the 
tricks.  I  reckon  that'll  keep  you  from 
buttin'  in  later  in  the  game."  He  turned 
again  to  the  boy.  "I  expect  your  ma's 
home?" 

The  boy  swung  around  and  took  a 
step  forward.     "I'll  take  you,"  he  said. 

But  Baldy  had  blocked  the  way  and 
was  now  fumbling  at  his  shirt  front. 
Blushingly,  he  produced  a  half  size  hair 
lariat,  pressing  it  into  the  boy's  hands. 
"You  take  this  here,"  he  said  softly; 
"it's  a  brand  new  rope  an'  you  c'n  rope 
most  anything  with  it.    While  I'm  gone 


down  to  see  your  ma  you  c'n  throw  a  loop 
over  that  man's  head." 

Drawing  the  boy  over  to  him  he 
pointed  a  finger  at  McVea,  who  shrank 
into  his  saddle.  Baldy  turned  to  Bud. 
"You  see  that  the  kid  don't  come  down 
there."  And  he  left  the  group  and 
stepped  briskly  toward  the  cabin. 

Five  minutes  later  he  appeared  again 
to  the  men  of  the  Bar  Cross,  stepping 
softly  over  the  stones  of  the  river  trail 
as  though  fearful  of  disturbing  them. 
As  he  drew  nearer  the  men  observed 
that  he  made  the  sign  of  silence. 

"Some  of  you  come  along,"  he  said 
hoarsely  as  he  came  within  speaking 
distance.  He  said  nothing  more,  but 
waited  impatiently  until  several  men  of 
the  outfit  stepped  forward  to  follow 
him.  Then  he  turned  and  led  them 
toward  the  cabin. 

Silently,  like  men  who  are  performing 
some  stealthy  deed,  the  men  glided  along 
the  walls  of  the  cabin,  stopping  before 
the  door  and  holding  their  breaths  while 
they  kept  their  eyes  focused  upon  Baldy. 
The  latter  said  nothing,  but  held  up  a 
hand  for  silence.  And  then,  presently, 
from  within  the  hut,  came  a  low,  soft 
wail. 

Doubt  first  and  then  incredulity  ap- 
peared upon  the  faces  of  the  men  who 
had  accompanied  Baldy.  They  stood 
erect,  awaiting  a  repetition  of  the  sound 
before  they  would  believe  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses.  And  then  again  it 
came,  the  low,  soft  wail  of  a  new-born 
child.  In  a  flash  the  Bar  Cross  men 
stood  with  heads  uncovered — awed,  in 
their  child-like  way — as  the  children  of 
the  world  have  stood  always  when  con- 
fronted with  God's  miracle. 

In  response  to  a  whisper  from  Baldy, 
the  men  silently  drew  away.  When 
out  of  hearing  distance  of  the  cabin, 
Baldy  spoke  to  his  companions.  "There 
ain't  goin!  to  be  nothin'  said  about  thisi 
here  thing  to  the  ol'  man,"  he  said  grim- 
ly. "He  ain't  in  on  the  deal.  I  reckon 
you  men  c'n  trust  me." 

They  nodded  silently,  willing  to  fol- 
low in  the  lead  of  the  man  who  had  dis- 
covered this  thing  that  awed  them. 
Saying  nothing  more,  Baldy  approached 
the  other  men,  passed  them,  and  went 
directly  to  McVea. 
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"How  much  do  you  reckon  your  hoss 
to  be  worth?"  he  said. 

"Three  hundred,"  snapped   McVea. 

Baldy  turned  to  the  men,  who  were 
crowding  around  expectantly.  "You 
heard  that?"  he  said.  "That  cayuse 
which  Toban  took  is  worth  three  hun- 
dred.    I   reckon  he's  my  hoss — if  you- 


"We're  goin'  to  take  this  thing  off 
your  hands,"  said  Baldy.  "We'll  be 
comin'  back  to-morrow  mornin'  to  tell 
you  where  we  hung  Toban.  Then  you 
c'n  go  an'  see  him.     Right  now " 

There  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the 
cottonwood  that  skirted  the  edge  of  the 
Bend;  two  ponies  with  riders  swept 
noisily  up  to  the  door  of  the  hut.  Baldy 
turned  to  McVea,  who  now  sat  limply 
in  his  saddle,  watching  Toban  and  his 
companion  as  they  ran  toward  the  door 
and  disappeared  within. 

"That's  Toban,  now,"  he  said  grin- 
ning softly,  "an  he's  got  the  Trinidad 
doctor  with  him.  Say!"  he  added,  his 
voice  raised  grimly,  "if  I'd  been  Toban 


IN    A    FLASH    THE    BAR    CROSS    MEN 
STOOD    WITH    HEADS    UNCOVERED. 


all  chip  in.  I'll  give  it  all  back  to  you 
in  time.  There's  twenty-seven,"  he 
added,  surveying  the  group  with  quizzi- 
cal glances,  "an'  that'll  be  ten  dollars 
each  for  every  mother's  son  of  you.  I'll 
make  up  the  rest." 

He  whipped  off  his  hat  and  held  it 
extended  in  his  hand,  while  the  several 
men  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
cabin  deftly  flipped  their  money  into  it, 
the  others  following  in  their  turn. 
When  the  three  hundred  had  been  col- 
lected, Baldy  bore  the  hat  to  McVea 
who  took  it  mechanically,  his  eyes  ex- 
pressing a  puzzled  wonder.  "What — " 
he  began. 


an'  there  wasn't  no  other  way  to  get  to 
Trinidad  for  the  doctor,  I'd  just  natur- 
ally took  the  whole  durn  Bar  Cross 
ranch."  And  then  he  turned  to  the  boy 
and  his  voice  rose  to  a  delighted  staccato. 
"Say,  kid,"  he  said,  "you've  got  a  little 
brother!     Ain't  you  tickled?" 

There  was  a  guttural  sound  from 
behind  Baldy.  McVea's  lower  jaw  hung 
limp,  words  formed  on  his  lips  and  be- 
came incoherent  mutterings. 

"W-what?"  he  said  finally.  "He-e's 
got  a  brother?     Why  in " 

"I  reckon  Baldy  ain't  just  sure  it's  a 
brother,"  remarked  Bud,  close  to  Mc- 
Vea's side;  "he  wouldn't  swear  to  it." 
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The  boys  now  fell  strangely  silent,  for 
McVea's  face  had  paled,  his  lips  tight- 
ening over  his  teeth  with  a  peculiar 
quiver. 

"I  reckon  none  of  you  boys  knowed 
anything  about  this  when  you  come 
yer?"  he  said  to  the  surrounding 
punchers. 

"That's  so,"  chorused  all. 

McVea  lowered  his  head  glumly.  "I 
ain't  had  a  square  deal  in  this  here 
game,"  he  said  finally,  "an'  I  reckon 
you-all  have  got  somethin'  comin'  on  me 
when  you  get  over  to  Trinidad.     You 


don't  need  to  be  afraid  "*to  make  it 
enough." 

He  checked  an  incipient  cheer  with 
an  awkward  motion  of  his  hand — the 
hand  containing  the  money  that  had 
been  turned  over  to  him  by  Baldy. 

"I'm  runnin'  the  Bar  Cross,"  he  said, 
"but  I  ain't  yellow.  I'm  turnin'  the 
three  hundred  over  to  the  kid,"  he  con- 
tinued, tossing  the  coin  at  the  boy's  feet. 
And  now  his  voice  softened.  "Say, 
Baldy,"  he  added  persuasively,  "don't 
you  think  we  might  go  down  an'  see  the 
kid — the  other  one?" 


THE  ANCIENT  SPORT  OF 
TRAP-SHOOTING  ^cw^/>e 

Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  the   Author  and  Photographs 


^HE  time-honored  sport  of 
pigeon  shooting  is  said  to 
have  descended  from  the 
ancient  pastime  of  popin- 
jay spitting,  a  favorite 
game  of  the  expert  bow- 
men of  medieval  times.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  the  more  deadly  and  accurate 
firearm  the  sport  received  an  impetus, 
and  became  the  most  popular  diversion 


of  kings  and  emperors.    All  sorts  of  wild 
birds  were  trapped  for  use  as  targets. 

As  civilization  progressed,  and  the 
value  of  the  small  people  of  the  air  be- 
came increasingly  apparent,  the  more 
easily  bred  pigeon  was  substituted. 
When  big  scores  and  extraordinary  en- 
durance tests  became  the  fad  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  inanimate  target 
capable     of    being    propelled    through 
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Space  by  mechanism. 
Glass  balls  and 
spring  traps  accord- 
ingly came  into  be- 
ing, but  live  pigeons 
still  held  first  place. 
With  the  activity  of 
the  humane  societies 
in     behalf    of     live 


sibilities  in  its  de- 
velopment and  es- 
sayed to  remedy  its 
defects.  The  result 
was  a  new  contrap- 
tion not  much  bet- 
ter than  the  old, 
which  had  the  ad- 
vantage,   however, 


birds  the  clay  disks  ]|^|§||§|§j|p^  of    being    promoted 

of  to-day  were  sub-  j^^Kffli  W&mHr  ^.V    a    man    w't^    a 

stituted,     and     thus  ilGit'^P^PsF  reputation.    Though 

the  pedigree  of  trap  ^Mil       mm'  a   company   was 

shooting   is   com-  wl      JHf  formed    for    its    ex- 

pleted.  m    ,i!^^^_  ploitation    and    Mr. 

The  first  man   to  %^^1^E v  ^IBili?  Paine    and     others 

introduce     a    work-  gave    exhibitions 

able  device  for  toss-  x^f|||p^"  with  it,  its  use  never 

ing    targets    was  ?§&      ^2s<  became    general,    or 

Charles  Portlock,  of  J^**^^..*^^    even  common. 

Boston,  Mass.     His  The  arch  rival  of 

machine  would  capt  adam  h.  bogardus,  old-time  Mr  paine  was 
throw  a  ball  a  short  champion  wing  shot  of  Capt>  Adam  R   Bo_ 

distance    at    an    un-  gardus,     the    cham- 

varying   angle.      Its  pion    wing    shot    of 

action  was  so  slow  and  so  far  from  imi-  America.  The  two  men  shot  matches 
tating  a  bird  in  flight  that  the  expert  ten  different  times,  in  which  Mr.  Paine 
shots  of  that  time  scoffed  at  its  use.  One  was  the  victor  only  twice.  Capt.  Bo- 
man,  Ira  Paine,  then  champion  wing  gardus  was  very  proud  and  very  jealous 
shot  of  the  State  of  New  York,  saw  pos-     of  his  title,  and  he  felt  that  he  owed  it 


IN    ONE    MATCH    BOGARDUS    SHOT    FROM    A    RAPIDLY   MOVING    BUGGY    WHILE 
HIS    OPPONENT    SHOT    FROM    THE    GROUND. 
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to  his  fame  to  demonstrate  that  he  could 
make  better  propellers  as  well  as  better 
scores  than  the  New  Yorker. 

Finally  he  succeeded  in  adjusting  Mr. 
Paine's  model  so  that,  with  certain  im- 
provements of  his  own,  it  would  throw 
a  ball  thirty-five  yards  in  any  direction 
desired  and  at  very  fair  speed.  Here  at 
last  was  a  really  practical  device  for 
sportsmen  to  use,  and  the  foundation  of 
modern  trap  shooting  was  laid.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  name  "trap" 
shooting  is  an  anachronism,  for  "traps" 
in  the  real  sense  have  long  been  in  disuse, 
and  the  targets,  though  commonly  called 
"clay  pigeons"  in  unconscious  loyalty  to 
tradition,  are  in  reality  clay  disks,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  immensely  more  difficult 
to  "kill"  at  unknown  angles  than  were 
the  live  birds. 

Up  to  and  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War,  trap  shooting  was  as  much 
a  gambling  game  as  poker.  This  was 
before  Mr.  Portlock's  device  was  in- 
vented, and  live  pigeons  were  invariably 
used  for  targets.  One  man  pitted  his 
skill  against  another  or  others,  and 
backed  himself  to  win  with  gold  coin  of 


the  republic.  No  county  fair  or  other 
public  celebration  was  complete  without 
its  sweepstakes;  they  were  as  indispens- 
able as  the  game  with  the  shells  and  the 
pea. 

Indeed  in  that  day  field  shooting  itself 
was  not  wholly  guiltless  of  the  gambling 
spirit.  In  the  summer  of  1867  the  fol- 
lowing challenge  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"I  hereby  challenge  any  man  in 
America  for  a  side  bet  of  $250  to  shoot 
prairie  chickens  against  me  during  the 
first  two  weeks,  or  the  entire  month  of 
November.  The  territory  shall  be 
chosen  by  a  disinterested  third  party 
knowing  the  country  where  the  fowl  may 
be  found  plentifully,  said  territory  to 
be  unknown  to  both  contestants, — the 
party  having  the  biggest  bag  at  the  end 
of  the  time  designated  to  receive  the 
stakes  and  all  the  game  shot  by  both 
competitors." 

The  most  amusing  conditions  used  to 
be  imposed  upon  known  crack  shots.  For 
instance  when  Capt.  Bogardus  shot 
against  Abe  Kleinman,  Champion  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  it  was  stipulated  that 
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Kleinman  should  shoot  at  twenty-five 
yards,  from  the  ground,  while  Bogardus 
should  shoot  at  twenty-one  yards,  from 
a  buggy,  the  horse  to  be  traveling  faster 
than  a  walk  when  the  trap  was  sprung. 

In  another  match  Bogardus  was  to 
shoot  500  pigeons  in  645  minutes,  using 
one  gun  and  doing  his  own  loading. 
The  stakes  were  $1,000  a  side,  and  over 
$100,000  of  outside  money  was  wagered 
upon  the  result.  The  Captain  won  in 
eight  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  thus 
having  an  hour  and  fifty-seven  minutes 
to  spare.  The  gun  he  used  was  a  muzzle 
loader,  making  his  performance  a  really 
noteworthy  one.  Breech  loaders  did  not 
officially  make  their  entrance  into  trap- 
shooting  until  December,   1869. 

Old  gentlemen  of  the  period  just  after 
the  war  will  tell  you  sadly  that  there  are 
no  such  shots  as  there 
used  to  be.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  $1,000  was 
wagered  against  $100 
that  the  champion  of  the 
world  could  not  make 
one  hundred  consecutive 
birds.  Many  amateurs, 
not  to  speak  of  profes- 
sionals, frequently  make 
such  a  score  without 
arousing  comment  in 
these  days.  The  Captain 
was  to  be  allowed  three 
trials;  if  he  lost  the  first 
two  and  made  the  third 
the  money  was  his;  and, 
by  the  way,  he  used  a  12- 
gage,  full-choke,  ten 
pound  gun,  and  his  load 
was  five  drams  of  black 
powder  with  number  nine 
shot.  He  loaded  his  own 
shells,  or  had  them  loaded 
according  to  his  direc- 
tions. 

While  shooting  in 
England  his  load  was 
challenged  by  one  of  his 
defeated  rivals,  who  as- 
serted that  the  champion's 
phenomenal  scores  were 
the  result  of  his  superior 
shells.  The  Captain  sug- 
gested that  in  their  next 


match  both  contestants  should  use  his 
ammunition,  to  which  the  Englishman 
eagerly  consented.  The  Captain  was 
delighted,  for  well  he  knew  what 
would  happen  to  the  action  of  the 
light  and  delicate  English  gun  under 
such  a  charge.  Before  the  match  had 
proceeded  very  far  the  Britisher  with- 
drew— for  massage. 

With  the  invention  and  success  of  the 
ball  tossing  machine,  a  craze  for  ridicu- 
lously high  scores  swept  the  country. 
Five  thousand  balls  in  five  hundred  min- 
utes, .5,194  out  of  5,500,  in  seven  hours, 
twenty  minutes — these  were  some  of  the 
stunts  that  delighted  the  hearts  of  the 
gun  people  of  that  day.  One  man,  the 
English  crack,  Dr.  Carver,  shot  for  six 
consecutive  days,  breaking  60,000  balls 
out  of  a  possible  64,881  !     The  wonder 
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is  that  there  remained  of  his  shoulder 
anything  more  than  pulp.  True,  it  is 
on  record  that  after  the  3,000th  shot  at 
such  an  exhibition  in  Gilmore's  Garden, 
New  York  City,  the  contestant  had  to 
pry  open  his  trigger  fingers  by  main 
force,  and  only  succeeded  in  continuing 
in  the  match  by  frequent  immersions  of 
arm  and  shoulder  in  hot  water. 

In  1883  Captain  Bogardus,  being 
fifty  years  of  age  and  having  held  and 
defended  the  title  of  champion  wing  and 
trap  shot  of  America  and  England  for 
twelve  years,  decided  to  retire.  He  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  an  open  challenge  to  all  men  for 


a  side  bet  of  from  $250  to  $1,000  to 
shoot  against  him  for  the  title.  He  re- 
ceived no  response  to  this,  and  so,  after 
five  weeks  had  elapsed,  he  wrote  to  the 
leading  sporting  journals,  saying  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  retiring  from  active  com- 
petition with  his  medals,  cups,  and  tro- 
phies, signing  himself  Champion  of  the 
World  Retired. 

In  the  decade  when  the  Captain  had 
first  won  his  title  such  an  action  would 
have  caused  as  much  comment  as  the  re- 
tirement of  a  heavy  weight  champion  of 
the  prize-ring  to-day.  Professional 
shooting    excited    as    much    interest    as 
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does  prize-fighting  now,  and  the  title  of 
champion  was  worth  comparatively  as 
much  in  money  and  prestige  as  the  mod- 
ern heavy-weight  title.  But  in  1883  a 
new  generation  had  grown  up  and  the 
retirement  of  the  mighty  Bogardus 
caused  little  more  than  a  ripple  of  com- 
ment. Amateur  shooting  began  to  be 
the  thing. 

The  wonderful  advance  in  the  mech- 
anism and  workmanship  of  gun  manu- 
facture had  bred  a  generation  of  more 
stable  and  expert  marksmen ;  the  more 
difficult  to  hit  clay  "pigeons"  had  come 
into  use;  higher  standards  in  scores 
were  required ;  professional  shooting  had 


ceased  to  be  a  game  in  itself — its  expo- 
nents were  either  circus  performers,  or 
exploited  some  specific  make  of  gun  or 
type  of  shell,  receiving  a  regular  salary 
from  the  manufacturers. 

This  last  type  do  stunts  to-day  that 
would  make  the  best  performance  of 
Captain  Bogardus  look  like  the  effort  of 
the  veriest  amateur ;  in  fact,  many  of 
them  have  become  so  skilled  and  so  blase 
to  remarkable  shooting  that  they  no 
longer  even  record  their  scores,  regard- 
ing the  games  as  about  as  exciting  as 
playing  poker  for  beans.  For  twenty- 
four  men  to  make  runs  of  a  hundred  or 
better  at  the  same  meet  is  all  in  the  day's 
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work  to  them,  but  they  appreciate  that 
making  sixty  out  of  a  hundred  to  an 
amateur  is  sport. 

A  professional  shot's  acquaintance  is 
apt  to  be  a  very  conglomerate  one ;  its 
scope  is  sure  to  be  varied.  In  traveling 
from  meet  to  meet  it  is  interesting  and 
impressive  to  note  from  what  widely 
different  walks  of  life  enthusiasts  at  the 
sport  may  be  drawn. 

There  is  the  farmhand  who  cannot 
write  his  name,  but  who  shoots  by  in- 
stinct ;  the  college  boy,  practicing  to 
"make"  his  team ;  the  professional  man, 
the  banker,  the  broker,  needing  relaxa- 
tion ;  the  clubman  to  whom  it  is  a  hobby 
— men  of  every  sort  and  condition  to 
whom  the  field  is  often  inaccessible,  or 
whom  game  laws  restrict,  and  whose 
stale  arms  and  eyes  need  training. 

Trap-shooting  is  of  advantage  to  the 
hunter  for  two  reasons:  it  teaches  pre- 
cision and  coolness.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  wonder  at  the  traps  may  not  lose 
his  self-possession  and  miss  egregiously 
in  the  field.  The  unaccustomed 
wh-r-r-r-r-r  of  a  rising  bird  may  rattle 
even  the  steadiest  trap-shot  once,  or  even 


twice,  if  he  has  had  no  brush  experience, 
but  after  he  has  grown  accustomed  to  this 
he  has  the  solid  training  of  the  traps  to 
fall  back  on,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  be  able  to  show  good  bags. 

In  the  early  days  it  used  to  be  the  rule 
that  a  contestant  in  matches  should  keep 
his  gun  below  the  level  of  his  elbow  until 
after  he  had  called  "pull."  There  was 
very  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so, 
for  a  live  bird  was  a  mighty  uncertain 
proposition,  and  the  marksman  had  to 
be  able  to  see  whether  it  rose  at  all  after 
being  thrown,  or  simply  fluttered  down 
and  ran  along  the  ground.  When  the 
latter  was  the  case,  large  balls  were  rolled 
toward  the  birds,  and  other  means  taken 
to  make  them  rise. 

Pigeons  of  this  type,  no  matter  of  what 
breed,  were  referred  to  under  the  generic 
term  "owls"  and  were  naturally  much 
disliked  by  all  crack  shots.  In  important 
matches  it  was  stipulated  in  the  terms  of 
agreement  that  the  breed  known  as  "Blue 
Rocks"  should  be  used,  as  they  were  the 
only  type  that  could  even  remotely  be 
depended  upon  for  speed  and  dispatch. 

Nowadays  the  gun  may  be  held  in  any 
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position  in  which  the  shooter  may  feel  at 
ease.  Experts  generally  hold  their  guns 
a  little  away  from  their  shoulders  when 
they  call  "pull"  and  take  no  accurate  aim 
until  the  instant  they  pull  the  trigger. 
The  elbow  rule  has  long  since  become 
obsolete,  and  the  beginner  is  therefore 
advised  to  have  his  gun  in  position,  when 
he  gives  the  call,  so  that  his  action  may 
be  short,  clean,  and  quick,  with  no  drag 
or  creep  when  taking  aim.  "Style"  in 
shooting  does  not  mean  graceful,  plastic 
posing;  it  means  decisive  action,  certainty 
— about  the  same  indefinable  thing  that 
"stroke"  means  to  a  billiard  player,  or 
"touch"  to  a  pianist.  A  beginner  is  apt 
to  fumble;  not  to  be  sure;  to  follow  the 
target  about,  trying  to  get  what  he  thinks 
is  an  accurate  sight,  finally  missing  it  al- 
together. 

Aim  your  gun  a  little  above  the  shed 
protecting  the  traps ;  give  the  call  "pull"  ; 
do  not  get  rattled ;  get  your  bird  as  it  is 
going  up,  or  at  its  maximum  height,  and 
then  fire,  aiming  about  six  or  eight  inches 
ahead  and  a  trifle  below  it.  The  tend- 
ency is  always  to  shoot  too  high,  not 
allowing  for  the  speed  of  the  descent. 
Above  all  things  fire,  even  if  you  know 
you  are  going  to  miss.  There  is  nothing 
so  disconcerting  or  fatal  to  the  poise  as 
to  allow  a  fairly  thrown  target  to  get 
altogether  away  without  shooting  at  it 
at  all. 

When  calling  "pull"  put  some  ginger 
into  it ;  "bark  it,"  an  old  trap  shot  used 
to  say;  don't  falter  it,  as  though  apolo- 
gizing for  being  alive ;  it  hurts  your  con- 
fidence and  rattles  the  trap  pullers.  If 
you  stand  with  your  gun  ready  and 
mumble  "pull"  three  or  four  times  before 
the  target  is  thrown  the  chances  are 
overwhelming  that  you  will  miss. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  for  an  amateur  to 
have  easy  targets  thrown  for  him  to  learn 
with.  Some  trap  shots  advocate  it,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  spoils  the  fun  and  takes 
away  much  of  the  exhilaration  to  shoot 
at  a  clay  pigeon  crawling  up  into  the 
air;  birds  in  the  field,  as  well  as  at  the 
traps,  generally  behave  the  other  way. 

It  is  equally  foolish  to  waste  ammuni- 
tion upon  targets  thrown  from  traps 
that  have  been  "doped"  to  throw 
especially  difficult  birds  so  that  the  crack 
shots  may  give  exhibitions  of  their  skill. 


Watch  carefully,  for  the  performance  is 
apt  to  be  pretty  and  very  good  practice 
for  men  of  much  experience,  but  straight, 
ordinary  trap-shooting  is  difficult  enough 
to  afford  plenty  of  good  sport. 

"Known  traps,  unknown  angles,"  is 
generally  the  order,  meaning  that  the 
shooter  knows  from  which  trap  the  bird 
is  to  be  thrown,  but  does  not  know  the 
direction  of  its  flight ;  "unknown  traps, 
unknown  angles,"  in  which  the  shooter 
does  not  even  know  what  traps  are  to 
be  sprung,  and  shooting  at  double  tar- 
gets, in  which  two  birds  are  thrown 
from  two  different  traps  at  the  same 
time — these  are  the  most  difficult  perfor- 
mances in  the  legitimate  game. 

The  greatest  test  of  a  trap  shot  is  the 
showing  he  makes  on  a  windy  day.  The 
target  may  then  be  expected  to  do  any- 
thing, from  hardly  rising  at  all,  to  de- 
scribing the  most  erratic  patterns — imi- 
tating either  a  swallow  or  a  Belgian 
tumbler.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  on 
such  days  a  target  gets  away.  Fire  as 
soon  as  possible:  don't  lose  time  while 
aiming,  as  the  shot  increases  in  difficulty 
with  every  moment.  Inanimate  targets 
never  act  as  live  birds  sometimes  do — 
fly  toward  you. 

The  man  of  moderate  or  small  means 
who  wishes  to  do  both  field  and  trap 
shooting  when  investing  in  a  gun  had 
better  buy  one  that  he  can  use  for  both 
purposes.  A  field  gun  with  an  extra  set 
of  full-choke  barrels  is  the  sensible  com- 
bination. After  he  has  done  this,  some- 
one is  sure  to  tell  him  that  he  has  made 
a  woeful  mistake ;  that  for  trap-shooting 
he  needs  a  special  stock,  special  sights, 
special  drop,  special  everything;  but  he 
will  find  on  investigation  that  the  one 
thing  that  isn't  special  about  a  crank  of 
this  sort  is  his  scores. 

For  trap-shooting  a  full  choke,  12-gage 
gun,  weighing  from  seven  to  seven-and- 
a-half  pounds,  is  the  type  most  common- 
ly used.  In  Europe  sixteen  and  even 
twenty  gage  are  often  shot,  but  in 
America  no  handicap  is  allowed  contest- 
ants with  these  small  calibers,  so  they 
are  seldom  if  ever  used.  The  length  of 
the  barrel  is  a  matter  of  individual  pref- 
erence, but  best  results  have  been  obtained 
with  thirty  and  thirty-two  inch. 

The  load  should  be  comfortable,  the 
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standard  being  three  drams  of  bulk 
smokeless  powder  and  one  and  one-eighth 
ounces  of  number  seven  or  seven  and  a 
half  chilled  shot ;  if  dense  smokeless  pow- 
der is  used,  twenty-four  grains  to  same 
amount  of  shot.  The  interstate  rule  for 
matches  is  that  no  contestant  may  use 


any  load  of  shot  exceeding  one  and  one- 
quarter  ounces.  Any  contestant  may 
challenge  an  opponent's  load  if  he  thinks 
that  this  rule  is  being  violated,  and  the 
shells  of  the  challengee  are  then  examined 
at  the  firing  line.  If  the  charge  is  proved 
the  offender  may  be  disqualified. 


IN     OUR    ORCHARDS         • 

jbc/  £.P. Powe// 

Illustrated   with   Photographs   by  Paul  Thompson 


WORDS  grow  as  well 
as  things.  The 
word  orchard  was 
originally  hortyard, 
that  is  horticulture 
yard,  and  at  first  it 
only  referred  to  herbs,  for  our  early 
Saxon  ancestors  knew  no  more  about  ap- 
ple yards  than  they  did  about  orange 
yards.  The  garden  yard  has  gradually 
become  a  tree  yard,  including  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  and  similar 
fruits,  in  the  North;  in  the  South  or- 


anges,    grapefruit,     figs,     loquats,     and 
many  other  new  sorts. 

What  the  orchard  will  be  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  hence  who  can  tell? 
We  are  almost  certain  to  get  the  orange, 
by  selection,  hardy  enough  to  fruit  in 
Massachusetts,  while  we  are  already  get- 
ting apples  pretty  well  down  toward  the 
tropics.  This  does  not  cover  the  whole 
story,  for  we  are  surely  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  new  fruits,  some  of  them  hunted 
up  from  the  wilds  of  Nature  and  others 
created  by  the  Burbanks  and  Munsons. 
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It  took  Nature  thousands  of  years  to 
get  the  glorious  apple  tree  made  up  from 
a  little  potentilla  origin,  swinging  with 
pippins  and  greenings,  and  a  free  gift  to 
every  country  home.  Sweetest  memories 
of  life  cluster  about  the  apple  orchards. 
It  is  a  wonderful  tree  standing  alone  on 
the  hillside,  haunted  by  boys  and  a  fa- 
vorite place  for  robins'  nests,  but  an  or- 
chard of  apple  trees,  standing  in  long 
rows  all  over  the  slope  that  looks  down 
into  a  valley  full  of  homes  is  a  gift 
surpassing  all  other  for  human  owner- 
ship. 

Peach  trees  bear  only  half  a  dozen 
good  crops,  but  the  apple  orchard  is  good 
for  a  hundred  years.  I  have  two  trees 
out  of  an  orchard  that  was  planted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  they 
are  still  bearing  their  annual  loads  of 
good  will.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that, 
with  rational  care  and  apple  sense  given 
to  an  orchard  through  its  whole  life,  it 
might  be  in  bearing  for  a  full  two  hun- 
dred years — maybe  longer.  The  pear  is 
even  more  enduring  than  the  apple,  for 


there  are  still  growing  some  old  Flemish 
pears,  near  Monroe,  Michigan,  that  were 
planted  before  Philadelphia  was  founded 
by  William  Penn. 

Apples  Growing  in  Favor 

Select  apples  have  been  selling  for  five 
dollars  a  barrel  in  the  orchard.  In  the 
spring  of  1 908  they  went  up  to  ten  dol- 
lars in  the  New  York  markets.  The  in- 
crease of  consumption  is  really  enormous 
and  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the 
swollen  prices,  but  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  every  country  home- 
maker  should  grow  his  own  apples  and 
have  a  small  surplus  for  market.  When 
this  is  done  the  price  will  be  a  just  one 
for  both  producer  and  consumer. 

We  have  now  catalogued  over  two 
thousand  sorts  of  apples  that  are  worth 
discussing.  I  grow  eighty  of  these,  and 
a  good  market  requires  about  ten  or 
twenty  for  complete  succession.  Your 
little  home  lot  will  be  complete  with  a 
dozen    varieties,    reaching    through    the 
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whole  season.  With  these,  carefully 
studied  as  to  planting,  pruning,  and 
storing,  )^ou  will  have  a  wonderful  ad- 
dition to  your  food  and  a  surplus  for 
sale. 

It  is  the  diameter  and  not  the  height 
that  determines  the  value  of  a  young  ap- 
ple tree.  For  planting  it  should  stand 
about  five  or  six  feet  after  it  is  dug  and 
four  or  five  feet  after  planting.  No  pos- 
sible price  should  tempt  you  to  plant  a 
lot  of  trees  no  larger  around  than  your 
finger.  If  such  trees  are  ever  received, 
cut  them  down  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  scion;  then  let  new  shoots 
start,  and  in  this  way  you  can  make  a 
new  trunk,  possibly  one  that  will  be 
worth  the  while. 

Putting  the    Trees   in   the   Ground 

Having  got  your  trees,  take  them  from 
the  box  or  bale  at  once  and  trim  them 
to  very  nearly  bare  poles.  If  you  have  a 
stream  near  by,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
immerse  the  whole  tree  for  an  hour  or 
more.  It  is  better  to  make  a  puddle  in 
which  the  roots  may  lie  over  night,  or 
for  a  few  hours.  If  not  to  be  planted 
very  speedily,  let  the  trees  be  heeled  in, 
that  is  the  roots  and  part  of  the  trunks 
buried  in  moist,  but  by  no  means  wet, 
soil.  These  dormant  trees  must  not  be 
so  rapidly  supplied  with  water  as  to  start 
root  growth  before  they  are  set  in  the 
orchard.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  buy 
your  trees  in  the  fall,  heel  them  in  over 
winter,  and  plant  them  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring. 

The  choice  between  spring  and  fall  for 
planting  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
your  soil.  If  sticky  clay,  liable  to  be 
sodden  or  lumpy,  I  would  plant  in  the 
spring,  but  not  until  the  fields  are  in 
good  condition.  You  might  as  well  burn 
a  tree  as  to  plant  it  in  mud.  If  planted 
in  the  autumn,  stake  the  trees  and  tie 
them  with  basting  or  coarse  twine  so 
firmly  that  they  cannot  be  twisted  about 
by  the  winter  winds.  What  we  want  is 
an  easy  and  quick  start  of  the  buds,  but 
we  want  first  a  good  start  of  the  root 
system. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  nearly 
all  apple  trees  prefer  clay  soil  to  sand, 


yet  a  few  sorts,  like  the  Winesap  and 
Jonathan,  prefer  light  soils.  The  size 
of  the  apple  and  the  quality  alike  de- 
pend upon  having  the  soil  that  suits,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  sunshine.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  plant  your  apple  trees  where 
they  can  have  the  best  of  your  acres  and 
plenty  of  room. 

These  things  are  of  vital  importance  at 
this  point.  The  first  is  good  drainage. 
In  most  of  our  clay  soils  I  would  use 
up  the  stones  by  creating  ditches  every 
fifty  feet.  If  tile  drains  are  used,  they 
can  be  easily  arranged  for  irrigation  as 
well  as  drainage.  Dry  tillage  means  only 
a  way  of  preventing  water  from  evap- 
orating and  of  gathering  water  from  the 
air  without  rain.  This  is  done  by  keep- 
ing the  surface  stirred  daily,  a  process 
that  creates  a  soil  strata  which  will  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  the  air,  while  it  does 
not  transmit  it  from  below. 

The  second  point  to  consider  is  that 
there  is  no  better  way  of  killing  fruit 
trees  than  to  put  barnyard  manure 
around  the  roots.  You  may  top  dress 
with  some  of  this  material,  but  beware 
about  using  it  in  the  hole  that  you  have 
dug.  Do  not,  get  in  a  hurry  to  force 
growth.  If  you  can  get  good  roots  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two,  you  can  get 
along  with  very  little  top  growth. 

The  third  point  in  planting  is  to  mulch 
3^our  trees,  every  one  of  them,  just  as 
coon  as  planted.  This  mulch  may  be 
made  of  any  porous  stuff  that  you  hap- 
pen to  have  about,  coal  ashes  or  tan 
bark  or  weeds  or  autumn  leaves — any- 
thing but  material  that  mice  will  be  likely 
to  bed  in.  Coal  ashes,  on  the  whole, 
are  the  best  material  that  we  have  handy, 
and  it  is  also  good  when  thrown  upon 
the  soil  and  mixed  in,  lightening  the 
heavy  clay  which  dominates  in  many  ap- 
ple sections.  I  have  seen  city  gardens 
made  very  productive  by  working  coal 
ashes  into  the  solid  soil.  Weeds  cannot 
be  more  efficiently  set  on  the  road  to  be- 
ing useful  than  as  mulch.  Make  the 
mulch  at  least  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
and  if  of  weeds  or  of  stuff  that  will 
blow  away,  toss  a  few  shovels  full  of 
soil  on  top. 

In  the  South  we  are  obliged  to  mulch 
very  heavily  against  the  heat.  You  will 
find  that  I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress 
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on  this  point,  for  if  a  dry  time  sets  in 
after  your  planting,  you  will  scarcely 
keep  your  trees  alive  without  daily  wa- 
tering, and  even  this  will  not  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  protection  to  the  roots. 

Trimming  large  limbs  from  any  tree 
is  the  beginning  of  death,  and  it  should 
never  be  practiced  unless  absolutely  nec- 


lock,  or  very  much  shade  each  other,  for 
if  this  occurs  the  fruit  is  robbed  of  its 
sunshine  and  light,  never  becoming 
richly  sweet  and  always  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  fungus.  A  Rhode  Island 
Greening  grown  in  the  shade  is  hardly 
fit  for  cider,  but  grown  in  the  sun  is 
full  of  gold  and  sweetness.     A  Pound 
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essary.  To  avoid  this,  we  want  to  know 
when  we  plant  just  about  how  high  up 
we  will  need  the  limbs  to  be  removed 
when  the  tree  is  grown.  An  orchard 
tree,  as  a  rule,  should  be  headed  rather 
low  than  rather  high.  The  old-fash- 
ioned apple  tree  was  grafted  at  eight  or 
ten  feet,  on  seedling  stock;  as  a  conse- 
quence, most  of  the  trees  were  high  to 
the  first  limbs  and  it  took  a  forty-foot 
ladder  to  reach  the  top. 

Set  your  apple  trees  nearly  or  quite 
forty  feet  apart,  even  forty-five,  if 
planting  some  of  the  spreading  varieties, 
like  Spitzenburg,  Northern  Spy,  and 
Greening.  If  you  are  setting  only  a  few 
trees  for  a  quiet  home,  they  may  stand 
a  little  closer.  The  intent  must  be  not 
to  let  the  trees,  when  full  grown,  inter- 


Sweet  standing  in  a  close  orchard  is  an 
utterly  worthless  apple,  but  a  Pound 
Sweet  grown  on  an  open  lawn  is  deli- 
cious. 

Other  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard  can 
be  spaced  according  to  your  judgment; 
peaches  will  need  fifteen  feet  and  pears 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  but  a  few  va- 
rieties demand  about  as  much  space  as 
apple  trees.  The  Seckel  is  one  of  the 
small  growers,  the  Bartlett  a  medium, 
while  the  Rostiezer  is  liable  to  spread  its 
limbs  quite  widely.  Plums  are  fond  of 
company,  and  most  varieties  do  better 
set  rather  close  together.  It  is  a  short- 
lived tree  as  a  rule  and  needs  very  fre- 
quent renewing.  The  new  Burbank  hy- 
brids and  the  Japanese  sorts  require 
about  fifteen  feet.     Cherries  take  about 
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the  same  space,  but  the  sweet  cherries 
will  do  better  if  given  twenty  feet. 

It  is  a  secret,  not  known  by  even  most 
orchardists,  that  if  trees  are  headed  very 
low  they  will  fruit  earlier  than  if  headed 
higher.  This,  of  course,  prevents  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  an  orchard,  but  it 
gives  you  quick  returns  for  your  money. 
A  pear  tree  headed  six  or  eight  feet 
high  will  demand  eight  or  ten  years  to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  fruit-bearing,  but 
if  headed  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground  it  will  give  you  good  returns  in 
three  years.  Some  of  the  apples  will 
respond  quite  liberally  in  the  same  way. 
Peaches  should  always  be  headed  low 
and  plums  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

There  are  two  ways  whereby  a  very 
small  country  home  may  increase  its  va- 
rieties of  fruit  without  crowding.  In 
the  first  place,  graft  two  or  three  vari- 
eties on  the  same  tree;  for  that  matter 
you  may  have  every  large  limb  a  distinct 
sort — but  this  I  do  not  recommend. 
You  may  at  least  have  your  Astrachan 
and  your  King  David  on  the  same  stock, 
also  the  Spitzenburg  and  Greening.  Se- 
lect sorts  that  have  similar  style  of 
growth.  Planting  dwarf  trees  is  an- 
other way  of  getting  a  good  supply  of 
fruit  from  a  small  area.  Dwarf  apples 
make  very  beautiful  trees,  j  giving  good 
fruit,  and  are  easily  picked. 

If  you  happen  to  have  bought  an  old 
orchard,  or  the  relics  of  one,  do  not  be 
too  hasty  in  cutting  it  down.  A  little 
care  in  the  removal  of  dead  wood  and 
suckers  will  often  restore  an  old  tree  to 
considerable  vigor  and  capacity  for  bear- 
ing. 

Now  about  trimming;  a  good  deal 
about  this  will  come  in  at  another  place, 
and  all  I  intend  to  say  now  is  that,  from 
the  moment  the  tree  is  set  in  the  ground, 
it  will  want  watching  and  guidance. 
Most  of  the  early  trimming,  that  is,  for 
a  year  or  two,  can  be  done  with  the 
thumb  nail,  or  a  small  pocket  knife.  Do 
not  let  any  buds  start  to  grow  which  will 
not  place  a  limb  just  where  you  want 
it,  and  you  want  the  limbs,  of  course, 
to  be  fairly  distributed  about  the  trunk. 
When  you  cut  back  a  shoot  that  you 
wish  to  grow  farther,  leave  the  last  bud 
pointing  in  the  direction  you  wish  it  to 
grow.     If  two  buds  start  close  together, 


remove  the  weaker  one.  In  the  fall, 
after  growth  has  stopped,  cut  back  the 
strong  shoots  about  one  half,  leaving  the 
last  bud  as  I  directed — that  is,  point- 
ing outward. 

Trees  are  exactly  like  animals  about 
feeding;  they  must  have  enough  to  eat 
or  they  will  lose  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce fruit  of  the  best  sort.  A  half- 
starved  tree  gives  you  half-developed 
fruit ;  the  wood  becomes  knobby  and  the 
bark  adheres  too  tightly.  However, 
judgment  must  be  used  in  feeding,  or 
plant  dyspepsia  sets  in.  Very  few  trees 
will  endure  rank  manure,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  protest  against  barn  ma- 
nure at  all.  Some  of  them  prefer  muck 
and  lime.  Compost  all  the  food,  then 
place  it  about  the  roots  and  later  plow 
it  under.  The  use  of  lime  is  not  as  a 
direct  manurial  agent,  but  to  help  de- 
compose coarse  food  and  make  it  fit  for 
the  plant  to  receive  and  digest. 

The   Apples   to    Grow 

With  my  present  experience,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  country  to  make 
a  home,  I  should  want  the  following 
list  of  apples:  for  early  use  I  would 
select  the  Red  Astrachan,  Primate,  Yel- 
low Transparent,  and  Williams  Favor- 
ite; for  later  ripening  through  the  fall 
months  I  would  not  feel  contented  with- 
out Sherwood's  Favorite,  Wealthy, 
Gravenstein,  Pound  Sweet,  and  Maid- 
en's Blush;  then  for  winter  I  should 
make  sure  of  Baldwin,  Danchy's  Sweet, 
Delicious,  Hubbardston,  Mcintosh, 
Mother,  Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Stayman's  Winesap,  Wagen- 
er,  and  King  David,  Jonathan  and 
Grimes  Golden  I  add  for  special  local- 
ities, like  western  Virginia  and  Colo- 
rado, where  they  are  ideal.  King  and 
Newtown  Pippin  are  superb  but  too  ex- 
acting in  their  demands  for  general  cul- 
ture. 

Now  let  me  reduce  this  list  to  fit  it 
to  a  very  small  home.  Take  Astrachan 
and  Transparent  for  one  tree,  Graven- 
stein and  Wealthy  for  a  second,  and 
Sherwood's  Favorite  with  Maiden's 
Blush  for  a  third.  Mcintosh  should 
have  a  whole  tree,  Hubbardston  an- 
other, and  Northern  Spy  a  third.    Wine- 
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sap  and  Wagener  make  the  seventh  tree, 
Pound  Sweet  and  Danchy  Sweet  the 
eighth,  and  then  give  the  ninth  and 
tenth  to  King  David  and  Shiawassie 
Beauty.  This  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete list  of  apples,  nor  does  it  include 
what  I  myself  call  indispensables.  I  am 
lonesome  without  the  old-fashioned 
Spitzenburg,  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, and  the  Swaar.  Only  do  not  let 
anybody  persuade  you  to  plant  for  a 
cosy  home  use  any  such  apples  as  Ben 
Davis. 

In  my  book  on  orchards  I  gave  a  list 
of  apples  for  a  delicate  stomach.  I  am 
inclined  to  modify  that  list  very  decided- 
ly, but  I  would  put  in  Mother,  Wis- 
mer's  Dessert,  Delicious,  Scott's  Win- 
ter, and  Princess  Louise.  Some  of  these 
I  do  not  put  in  my  recommended  list, 
because  they  are  subject  to  diseases  that 
the  ordinary  grower  will  hardly  combat 
successfully.  A  list  of  apples  nearly  im- 
mune to  insect  attack,  the  most  easily 
kept  healthy,  and  good  bearers  would  be 


this :  Wealthy,  Seeknofurther,  Shiawassie 
Beauty,  Hubbardston,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Stayman's  Winesap,  and  King  David. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
secure  a  list  of  pears  that  will  cover  a 
full  season,  almost  as  surely  as  apples.  A 
list  of  first-class  varieties  would  be  Ros- 
tiezer,  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Onondaga,  Shel- 
don, Seckel,  Anjou,  Lawrence,  adding 
Patrick  Barry  for  very  late.  This  leaves 
out  Clapp's  Favorite,  which  should  be 
added  if  you  will  only  make  sure  to  pick 
it  early.  Those  families  who  can  plant 
only  four  or  five  trees  should  take 
Clapp's  Favorite  and  Bartlett  grafted 
together,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Anjou  and 
Lawrence  grafted  together,  and  Patrick 
Barry.  Reduce  this  to  three  trees  and 
you  might  take  Bartlett,  Sheldon  and 
Anjou. 

I  believe  in  the  plum  as  a  wonderful 
fruit,  most  delicious  and  most  whole- 
some. It  is  great  for  cooking,  for  can- 
ning, and  for  eating  out  of  hand.  Of 
the  old  fashioned  or  European  sorts  we 
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must  have  Green  Gage,  Peter's  Yellow 
Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Diamond, 
Shropshire  Damson,  Fellenburg  Prune, 
and  for  show  as  well  as  for  quality  the 
Pond. 

There  are  two  preeminent  varieties 
that  I  shall  not  advise  you  to  plant,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  so  given  to  black 
knot  and  suckering — I  refer  to  Bleecker 
or  Lombard  and  Magnum  Bonum.  Both 
of  these  are  hopelessly  subject  to  disease, 
but  as  we  can  easily  have  them  on  their 
own  roots,  one  may  cut  down  a  diseased 
tree  and  easily  renew  it. 

If  you  have  but  one  plum  take  the 
Green  Gage,  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  delicious  flavor,  also  making  a  capital 
preserve.  Shropshire  Damson  can  be  se- 
cured on  its  own  roots  and  is  the  ideal 
plum  for  cooking.  Monarch  is  a  new 
sort  of  superb  quality,  ripening  in  Octo- 
ber, and  very  late  comes  Grand  Duke, 
one  of  the  first  of  all  plums — frequently 
hanging  in  excellent  condition  into  the 
first  snow.     Fellenburg  Prune  is  of  the 


highest  quality  and  very  prolific  of  large 
sized  plums — for  prune  and  plum  are 
really  one. 

Almost  everyone  who  knows  anything 
about  plums  at  all  has  become  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  creations  of  Mr. 
Burbank.  These  are  hybrids  of  our  na- 
tive sorts  with  the  Japanese.  The  best 
of  these  hybrids  are  Shiro,  Red  June, 
Climax,  Maynard,  Sultan  and  Gold.  I 
have  all  of  these  growing  to  perfection, 
with  the  exception  of  Sultan,  which  does 
not  prove  quite  hardy  in  New  York. 
America  is  in  some  ways  still  better  than 
any  of  these,  and  very  early,  only,  if  not 
severely  thinned,  the  quality  of  the  plum 
is  positively  poor.  Abundance  and  Bur- 
bank  are  two  importations,  both  of  them 
quite  early  and  of  about  equal  value. 
They  should  both  be  picked  from  the  tree 
as  they  begin  to  color  and  allowed  to 
ripen  in  the  store  room. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Japanese 
worship  the  cherry.  Spring  would  hardly 
be  spring  without  the  bursting  open  of 
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the  delicate  white  flowers  in  the  cherry 
garden.  You  can  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  the  sweet  and  the  sour.  The  sour 
cherries  are  very  much  alike,  only  some 
of  them  are  a  little  larger  and  more 
meaty.  The  best  of  all  is  perhaps  Mont- 
morency, or  possibly  Baldwin,  or  Suda 
Hardy.  These  three  you  might  easily 
find  room  for. 

Of  the  sweet  cherries  Gov.  Wood, 
Windsor,  Napoleon,  and  Dikeman  are 
enough  for  a  small  home.  Black  Tar- 
tarian, however,  is  a  magnificent  affair 
if  you  have  room  for  it,  and  so  is  the 
Rockport.  But  for  my  own  choice  I  pre- 
fer of  all  cherries  the  May  Duke,  com- 
ing into  a  class  about  half  way  between 
the  sweet  and  the  sour.  The  trees  like 
to  stand  about  fifteen  feet  high,  are  al- 
most as  hardy  as  the  sour  sorts,  and  the 
quality  when  dead  ripe  is  absolutely  satis- 
factory— nothing  more  can  be  asked  for. 

The  Case  for  Peaches 

I  would  grow  peach  trees  for  the  flow- 
ers, if  there  were  no  such  wonderful 
things  as  peaches.  I  have  them  in  New 
V^ork  State,  in  Michigan,  and  am  now 
planting  them  in  Florida.  My  colored 
friend  says,  "Well,  suh,  Mr.  Powell, 
seems  to  me  the  peach  is  about  all  good 
things  in  one.  It  is  pretty  for  sartin, 
like  the  sunset,  and  it  is  good  for  a  Chris- 
tian, and  it  is  all  right — only  it  ain't 
satisfyin'.  I  can  fill  yup  with  melyon, 
but  I  can't  fill  yup  with  peaches."  I 
think  he  hits  the  mark  exactly.  The 
peach  never  surfeits ;  that  is  good  peaches 
do  not. 

I  would  plant  by  preference  Crosby, 
Champion,  Alton,  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
Stump  the  World.  In  Florida  we  have 
to  make  our  choice  from  another  set  of 
peaches.  We  plant  the  Victor,  the  Tri- 
umph, the  Mayflower,  the  Champion, 
the  Jewell,  and  others  from  the  Southern 
China  stock. 

Spraying  in  the  orchard  does  not  differ 
very  much  when  applied  to  the  different 
sorts  of  fruit.  If  the  arsenites  and  Bor- 
deaux mixture  are  used  together,  they 
cover  the  whole  problem  of  insects  and 
fungi,  but  if  freely  applied  to  plums 
and  cherries  and  peaches,  lime  must  be 
added  to  prevent  damage  to  the  trees. 


The  chief  difficulties  that  we  have  in 
the  apple  orchard  are  with  codlin  moth 
and  trypeta  fly;  for  the  former  we  spray 
with  arsenites,  but,  alas,  for  the  latter 
we  have  no  remedy  but  to  keep  the  or- 
chard open  to  sun  and  air.  Sheep  pas- 
tures are  almost  immune  from  this  pest. 
The  apple  aphis  or  louse  is  an  occasional 
pest,  covering  whole  states  and  almost 
beyond  our  power  of  control.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  encourage  the  white-faced 
hornets  (the  paper  builders)  who  de- 
vour millions  of  the  insects. 

At  all  times,  but  especially  when  the 
orchard  is  infested  with  lice,  there  is 
great  danger  of  too  many  blossoms  set- 
ting fruit.  The  result  will  be  clusters 
or  clumps  of  small  and  unsalable  apples. 
The  remedy  is  to  go  over  the  trees,  thin- 
ning out  the  smaller  fruit,  and  then  go 
over  again,  until  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  stock  is  removed.  The  result  will 
be  large,  fine  apples,  where  your  neigh- 
bors have  none  worth  the  picking.  Very 
few  have  patience  to  practice  this  art  in 
apple  growing,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
will  occasionally  lose  their  whole  crop. 
The  thinning  is  done  with  a  wire  crook 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  short  pole. 

Borers  are  of  several  kinds  and  infest 
apples,  peaches,  quinces,  and  sometimes 
plums.  They  work  generally  at  the  base 
of  the  tree  and  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
soil.  The  simple  remedy  is  to  cut  them 
out  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  or  fol- 
low them  through  their  tracks  with  a 
flexible  wire,  until  crushed.  Then  pile 
around  the  tree  a  good  supply  of  coal 
ashes.  This  material  serves  at  once  for 
mulch  and  to  prevent  the  easy  working 
of  the  moths  and  beetles.  As  for  the  nest- 
making  worms  or  caterpillars,  any  one 
with  common  sense  and  energy  can  man- 
age them.  Wind  a  bunch  of  cotton 
around  the  end  of  a  pole,  saturate  it  with 
kerosene,  set  it  on  fire  and  burn  them 
out.  Persistency  will  keep  the  upper 
hand  of  any  foe  of  this  sort. 

Plums  you  must  jar  with  a  pole  padded 
at  the  end,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  tree, 
and  the  curculio  or  stinging  bug  will  fall 
on  sheets  spread  below.  These  must  be 
quickly  picked  up  and  destroyed.  Begin 
the  jarring  just  as  soon  as  the  petals  drop 
and  keep  it  up  for  about  ten  days.  The 
plum  knot  must  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  it 
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appears,  and  you  had  better  burn  it. 
Cherries  give  us  little  trouble,  except 
that  they  must  be  covered  with  mosquito 
netting  to  exclude  the  birds.  Netting 
will  last  for  three  years  if  carefully  pre- 
served, and  you  should  leave  some  of 
your  trees  for  your  allies  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  fight  for  our  fruit 
is  not  so  severe  as  one  would  judge,  where 


you  need  not  wonder  that  you  have  ma- 
laria and  fevers.  All  cellars  should  be 
as  clean  as  parlors,  and  the  apple  cellar 
should  be  a  room  by  itself,  sweet  to  the 
smell  and  free  of  every  possible  taint.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  it  an  adjunct  of 
the  barn,  provided  it  is  entirely  dissoci- 
ated from  the  stables.  Let  it  be  at  least 
seven   feet   to   the   ceiling,   better   eight, 
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no  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties. In  1909,  however,  there  was  a 
loss  of  three  fourths  of  the  whole  apple 
crop  in  New  York  and  New  England 
from  the  louse  and  lack  of  thinning. 
The  country  really  cannot  afford  this 
shiftless  way  of  dealing  with  the  great 
problem  of  production.  The  people  need 
full  crops,  not  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  to  supply  the  population  that 
is  congested  in  cities. 

For  your  own  use  an  apple  cellar  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rooms  in  the 
house.  A  dugout  underneath  your  home, 
damp  and  nasty,  with  decaying  vegetables 
and  mould,  is  a  breeder  of  pestilence,  and 


with  very  solid  walls  and  plenty  of  win- 
dows. Ventilate  it  thoroughly  all  sum- 
mer, and  after  your  fruit  has  been  placed 
in  it  for  winter  shut  it  up  tightly  and 
keep  the  thermometer  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  thirty-three. 

My  cellar  is  furnished  with  bins  where 
the  apples  can  lie  about  eight  inches  thick. 
Apples  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
trees  are  handled  like  eggs ;  then  instead 
of  being  poured  from  baskets  they  are 
laid  out  gently.  From  the  wagon  they 
are  carefully  sorted  into  firsts,  seconds, 
and  thirds.  The  firsts  are  carefully  laid 
into  bins,  or  if  sold,  into  barrels;  the 
seconds  have  theii.'  own  bins  and  are  as 
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good  as  those  generally  found  in  market 
as  firsts.  As  for  the  thirds,  we  can  do 
nothing  better  with  them  than  to  turn 
them  into  cider. 

This  handling  of  apples  applies  to 
every  other  fruit — do  it  with  refinement. 
The  trouble  with  the  pears  and  the 
peaches  that  rot  in  transit  is  very  largely 
that  they  are  tumbled  about  and  rolled. 
They  are  poured  from  the  picking  bag  or 
basket  into  the  transit  basket.  Pickers 
are  not  careful  and  dealers  are  even  less 
so.  Nothing  deserves  your  most  careful 
handling  more  than  these  delicious  gifts 
of  Nature.  Do  not  pull  the  fruit  from 
the  tree,  but  clip  the  stem.  Do  not  lay 
them  in  piles  on  the  ground,  but  ripen 
them  in  cool,  dark  places.  Pears  should 
be  picked,  as  a  rule,  five  or  ten  days  be- 
fore becoming  soft  and  stored  in  dark 
rooms,  or  shipped  at  once. 

Winter  pears  can  be  kept  precisely  like 
winter  apples  in  bins.  The  Grand  Duke 
plum  also  can  be  kept  in  cellars  until 
midwinter.  The  storage  of  grapes  de- 
pends upon  so  many  conditions  that  I 
should  not  advise  any  effort  at  cellar  stor- 
age. Keep  them  in  dry  rooms,  spread 
thinly  in  baskets  and  covered  with  brown 
paper. 

In  Florida  my  orchard  is  something 
very  different,  but  very  delightful.  Of 
course  the  orange  stands  first  and  is  a 
close  rival  for  the  apples.  In  blossom, 
beginning  in  February,  its  fragrance  rolls 
in  waves  with  the  wind  for  half  a  mile. 
Mingled  with  the  odor  of  the  pines, 
nothing  can  be  more  wholesome.  Im- 
agine three  hundred  full-grown  orange 
trees,  standing  about  twenty  feet  high, 
absolutely  white  with  bloom,  stormed  by 
millions  of  bees,  yet  many  sorts  still  stud- 
ded with  golden  fruit.  The  last  year's 
crop  will  not  be  entirely  gone  before  the 
first  of  June. 

We  speak  of  oranges  here  as  we  do  of 
apples  in  the  North;  not  in  the  general 
but  in  the  particular,  asking  for  a  Ruby 
or  a  Jaffa  or  a  Tardif  or  a  Washington 
Naval.  Most  of  these  are  of  recent  in- 
troduction and  are  improvements  on  the 
old  sorts  that  were  planted  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  lemon  is  slightly  more  ten- 
der to  frost  than  the  orange,  yet  you 
find  here  and  there  a  tree  covered  with 
lighter  yellow  fruit  bending  its  limbs  to 


the  ground.  The  grapefruit  also  is 
frequently  planted  in  the  same  orchard, 
and  this  also  bears  its  fruit  very  heavily. 
But  nothing  is  finished  in  the  Florida 
orchard  as  nothing  is  through  with  evolu- 
tion in  the  Northern  orchard.  In  my 
short  life  is  included  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  Fameuse  and  Winesap 
families,  which  now  include  many  of  the 
best  apples  that  we  grow.  The  orange 
is  on  the  same  road  of  evolution,  and 
while  Mr.  Burbank  is  working  among 
the  plums,  and  Stark  Brothers  are  of- 
fering us  such  apples  as  King  David,  and 
Mr.  Munson  is  originating  such  grapes 
as  Headlight  and  Brilliant,  new  sorts  of 
oranges,  sweeter  and  richer,  are  being 
created  in  Florida.  We  have  already  a 
lemon  that  weighs  two  pounds,  thin- 
skinned  and  exceedingly  high  flavored. 
It  is  a  wonderful  sight  when  filling  full 
the  limbs  of  a  twelve-foot  tree. 

Real  Southern  Fruits 

There  is  another  fruit  down  there 
called  the  loquat.  It  is  a  combination 
of  pear  and  cherry,  a  pear  in  form  and 
a  cherry  in  flavor.  It  is  so  superb  that 
Nature  does  not  care  to  ship  it — just 
makes  it  too  delicate  for  anything  but 
home  use.  The  leaf  looks  much  like  a 
coarse  elm,  but  it  is  evergreen.  The 
huge  clusters  of  flowers  begin  to  open  in 
November,  and  the  first  are  barren,  but 
they  continue  to  expand  through  Decem- 
ber and  January.  These  end  in  great 
clusters  of  golden  yellow  fruit  that  the 
jays  like  to  jab  holes  into  to  suck  the 
juice  and  let  in  the  sunshine. 

A  friend  sent  me  a  crate  of  pine- 
apples. I  supposed  that  I  knew  pine- 
apples, but  here  was  a  novelty.  Cut  dead 
ripe  from  the  stem,  I  was  told  to  cut  the 
apples  into  slices  of  half  an  inch  thick, 
to  pare  these  of  the  rind,  and  eat  from 
hand.  To  sugar  such  a  pineapple  would 
be  to  sugar  a  Bartlett  pear  or  a  Northern 
Spy.  I  followed  directions,  and  discov- 
ered what  Byron  could  not  find,  "  a  new 
sensation."  Here  it  works  just  the  other 
way  from  what  it  does  with  peaches,  for 
a  single  slice  sends  a  joy  all  through  you 
and  two  slices  completely  satisfy  every 
knowable  desire,  leaving  you  the  con- 
viction that  you  could  not  add  to  your 
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internal  peacefulness.  That  is  a  vile 
thing  that  is  shipped  North,  to  be  sugar 
soaked  and  iced.  It  is  not  the  real  pine- 
apple. 

We  have  mulberries  in  our  Northern 
orchards,  but  we  mostly  leave  them  to 
the  birds,  as  we  should.  I  think  that  a 
row  of  mulberry  trees  at  the  rear  of  a 
country  home  would  make  a  good  wind- 
break and  help  considerably  to  keep  the 
birds  out  of  the  garden.  But  in  Florida 
the  mulberry  is  a  marvel.  As  soon  as  it 
begins  to  ripen  in  March  the  mocking- 
birds and  the  cardinal  birds  and  the  blue 
jays  and  all  other  birds  assemble  in  con- 
vention among  the  limbs,  while  hens 
compete  with  razorbacks  for  all  that  fall, 
and  yet  there  is  more  than  enough  for 
human  folks.  I  never  saw  any  other  tree 
that  could  so  turn  itself  into  a  complete 
mass  of  fruit  as  the  mulberry,  each  one 
about  as  big  as  your  thumb.  It  is  de- 
licious to  be  eaten  out  of  hand,  but  for 
puddings  and  pies,  with  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  added,  it  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable rival  of  our  Northern  black- 
berry. 

The  Japanese  persimmon  has  the  fam- 
ily trait  of  astringency  until  dead  ripe; 
then  it  is  like  a  big  red  or  yellow  tomato, 
with  a  thick  skin,  while  the  contents  are 
delicious  clotted  cream,  to  be  eaten  with 
a  spoon.  Some  of  these  persimmons  make 
bushes  like  quinces,  but  others  stand  tall 
and  very  like  pear  trees.  The  time  of 
ripening  runs  from  September  until  Jan- 
uary. Our  native  persimmon,  in  its  very 
best  sorts,  is  not  only  more  hardy  than 
the  Japanese,    but   is    good    enough    to 


please  the  palate,  yet  at  its  best  it  can 
hardly  bear  comparison  with  the  bor- 
rowed sorts.  The  persimmon,  however, 
is  destined  to  bear  a  very  prominent  place 
among  American  fruits  during  the  com- 
ing century. 

Fruit  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  our 
modern  life  sweeter  and  stronger.  Every 
sort  that  I  have  named,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  is  on  the  road 
of  betterment,  and  we  are  moving  for- 
ward and  upward  with  our  food.  Slowly 
but  surely  we  are  becoming  vegetarians ; 
not  vegetablearians,  but  eaters  of  nuts, 
fruits,  and  cereals  as  well  as  vegetables, 
in  preference  to  meat.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  when  a  nation  works  through  its 
government,  as  ours  is  working,  along 
this  line  of  creative  improvement.  Any- 
one can  become  a  creator,  and  while  he 
immortalizes  his  name,  can  bless  the 
whole  human  family  with  a  new  kind 
of  food. 

The  apple  is  the  one  indispensable 
fruit;  the  orange  is  not.  The  average 
consumption  of  oranges  has  probably 
reached  its  maximum,  and  with  oranges 
at  a  cent  a  piece  and  apples  at  five  cents 
a  piece,  it  needs  no  demonstration  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  apple  is  not  getting  suf- 
ficient attention.  Our  whole  nation 
needs  to  be  waked  up  to  this  great  fact 
that  every  educated  apple  orchardist  can 
reap  an  abundant  recompense  for 
his  work,  while  he  becomes  a  national 
benefactor.  It  is  not  the  work  for  a 
lout,  but  for  a  thinker  and  student.  The 
tree  and  the  fruit  alike  demand  a  good 
master. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF   PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS 

GARTH  PEVENSEY,  representative  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  on  a  trip  into  the 
Northwest,  meets  a  young  lady  in  a  restaurant  at  Prince  George  who  piques  his 
curiosity.  Later  he  obtains  permission  from  his  newspaper  to  accompany  the  Bishop 
of  Miwasa  on  a  tour  over  his  wilderness  diocese.  As  he  is  preparing  for  the  journey,  a 
request  comes  that  he  should  call  upon  a  Mrs.  Mabyn  at  another  hotel.  There  he  sees 
again  the  girl  of  the  restaurant  and  learns  that  she  wishes  to  go  into  the  wilderness  on  some 
mysterious  errand  and  desires  him  to  take  her  under  his  charge  until  she  can  join  the  Bishop 
at  Miwasa  Landing.  On  the  way  to  the  landing,  Nick  Grylls,  a  notorious  and  powerful 
"free-trader"  of  the  district,  is  attracted  to  Natalie,  the  young  lady.  Garth  resents  his  over- 
tures and  Grylls  sets  himself  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Garth.  At  the  Landing  Natalie  has 
further  encounter  with  Nick  Grylls,  in  which  the  latter  is  much  worsted.  She  and  Garth 
start  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat.  On  the  way  Natalie  tells  the  reason  for  her  trip  into 
the  wilderness.  She  was  married  in  a  burst  of  girlish  folly  to  Herbert  Mabyn,  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  who  went  straight  from  church  to  train  to  make  a  home  in  the  Northwest.  As  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  him  in  weeks  Natalie  was  now  on  her  way  to  find  and  reclaim  him. 
The  steamboat  runs  aground  and  Garth  and  Natalie  continue  their  journey  in  a  half-breed's 
wagon.  They  miss  the  Bishop  again  and  buy  a  boat  for  the  trip  up  the  river.  At  Caribou 
Lake  they  meet  a  white  boy  who  gives  Natalie  his  shack.  While  resting  there  a  York  boat 
comes  up  the  river  manned  by  half-breeds.  Garth  and.  Natalie  decide  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney on  this  boat  and  Charley  insists  on  going  with  them.  The  breed  captain  of  the  boat 
crew  attempts  to  delay  them  as  much  as  possible  and  Garth  finally  takes  command.  Grylls 
overtakes  them  and  in  a  storm  on  the  lake  attacks  Garth.  The  latter  overcomes  him  and 
leaves  him  on  shore  to  make  his  way  out  as  best  he  can.  Garth  and  Natalie  miss  the  Bishop 
again  at  the  Settlement  and  set  out  on  horseback  for  Spirit  River  Crossing.  On  the  way 
they  get  word  of  Herbert  Mabyn  and  shape  their  course  for  Clearwater  Lake,  where  he  is 
living  with  an  Indian  wife. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

{Continued) 
The  Meeting 


5S^HE  spot  on  the  lake  shore 
where  Garth  picketed 
the  two  horses  was  some- 
thing under  two  miles 
from  Mabyn's  hut.  The 
way  led  among  the  trees 
which  filled  this  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  lake  and  underfoot  they  could  dis- 
tinguish traces  of  an  old  trail.  The 
growth  ended  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  a 
small,  dry  watercourse,  which  came 
down  to  the  lake,  and,  issuing  into  the 
open  here,  the  riders  beheld  the  dreaded 
goal  of  their  long  journey  immediately 
before  them. 

As  they  crossed  the  stones,  they  were 
ready  to  fancy  they  could  hear  each  the 


beating  of  the  other's  heart,  and  the 
scene  before  them  was  bitten  into  their 
brains,  to  endure  hideously,  vivid  and 
minute,  while  life  endured.  The  shack 
presented  a  three-quarter  view,  front 
and  side.  It  topped  a  gentle,  uneven 
acclivity  of  grass,  rising  from  the  water- 
course at  its  side,  while  in  front  the 
ground  extended  level  a  hundred  feet  to 
the  edge  of  a  cut  bank.  This  bank  rose 
out  of  the  lake,  sheer  and  loamy,  to  the 
height  of  a  cottage  roof,  and  over  the 
edge  hung  a  tangled  fringe  of  grass- 
roots. 

Desolation  was  the  cry  of  it  all ;  win- 
ters upon  winters  had  bleached  the  logs 
of  the  shack  silverly  like  old  hair;  the 
chimney  had  fallen,  and  all  four  quarters 
of  glass  in  the  single  window  were  out. 
At  one  time  the  slope  between  the  hut 
and  the  bed  of  the  stream  had  evidently 
been  a  theater  of  industry;  for  the 
ground  was  pitted  and  hummocked  and 
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rutted,  but  long  ago  the  grass  had 
indifferently  muffled  it  over,  like  graves 
in  an  old  cemetery. 

In  the  center  of  this  waste  stood,  the 
picture  of  dejection,  an  Indian-bred  cay- 
use,  miserable  burlesque  of  the  equine 
species,  no  bigger  than  a  donkey,  and  in- 
credibly hairy  and  misshapen.  His  back 
was     galled     and  ^~ 

one  leg,  which  he 

painfully    favored,  ~""     - 

was  puffed  to 
treble  its  size  at 
the  hock.  Even 
the  great  cotton- 
wood  trees,  spring- 
ing  beyond  the 
hut,  with  their 
shattered  branches 
and  blotched  and 
greenish  trunks, 
breathed  decay. 
An  ancient  dug- 
out, lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the 
watercourse,  was, 
like  everything 
else,  rotting  and 
seamed. 

And  on  a  bench 
at  the  door  of  the  hut  sat  the  evil 
genius  of  the  scene,  a  man  with  his 
legs  sprawling  in  front  of  him,  and 
his  head  fallen  over  and  back  against 
the  wall.  He  made  no  move  at  their 
approach,  and  when  they  came  close, 
they  saw  that  he  slept.  Pitilessly  re- 
vealed in  the  strong  sunlight,  he  made 
a  spectacle  at  which  the  most  indifferent 
stranger  would  have  shuddered  and 
sickened — and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
woman  who  had  exalted  him  in  her 
maiden's  heart  to  see  him  then.  His 
mouth  hung  open;  he  breathed  stertor- 
ously;  and  the  flies,  buzzing  in  and  out 
of  the  open  door  beside  him,  crawled  at 
will  over  his  ashen  face. 

That  his  chin  was  freshly  shaven  and 
his  hair  brushed  added  to  the  ghastli- 
ness.  The  whole  picture  was  horribly 
vivid;  the  littlest  details  of  it  struck  on 
the  retinas  of  the  two  observers  like 
blows — the  oblong  patch  of  sunlight 
cleaving  the  gloom  of  the  shack  inside 
the  door,  six  muskrat  pelts  above  the 
man's  head,  tacked  to  the  logs  to  dry, 


ON   A   BENCH    AT 
EVIL 


THE    DOOR    OF   THE    HUT    SAT  THE 
GENIUS    OF   THE    SCENE. 

an  old  foul  pipe  with  a  silver  mounting, 
half-fallen  from  his  relaxed  fingers  and 
spilling  ashes  on  the  bench,  his  old-fash- 
ioned rifle  leaning  against  the  door- 
frame. Garth  could  have  furnished  the 
size,  the  style,  and  the  make  of  that  gun. 

Natalie  turned  a  stony  face  to  Garth. 
"It  is  he,"  she  whispered. 

Garth  thought  of  an  old  photograph 
she  had  shown  him  of  a  dark-haired 
youth  sitting  a  horse,  with  a  charming, 
imperious  grace  of  body  and  feature,  in 
which  there  was  something  godlike  and 
unanswerable,  and  looking  at  this  wreck 
of  a  man,  toothless,  bald,  and  livid,  he 
was  struck  with  awe. 

"You  have  seen,"  he  whispered  to  Na- 
talie.    "Let  us  ride  back." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  must  say 
what  I  came  for,"  she  said. 

"Will  you  dismount?"  he  asked. 

Natalie  shuddered.  "Never!  here!" 
she  whispered. 

In  a  moment  she  had  commanded  her- 
self again.  "Please  speak  to  him,"  she 
said. 
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"Mabyn!"  called  Garth  peremptorily. 

The  man's  lids  parted.  Natalie  was 
directly  in  front  of  him.  As  his  sleep- 
stupefied  eyes  slowly  took  her  in,  he 
raised  himself  to  an  upright  position  and 
struck  his  eyeballs  sharply  with  his 
knuckles. 

Garth  instinctively  drew  away  a  lit- 
tle. 

"A  white  woman !"  muttered  the 
man,  lost  in  amazement. 

Natalie,  her  head  slightly  averted,  sat 
her  horse  like  a  carven  woman.  Fear 
grew  apace  with  the  wonder  in  Mabyn's 
eyes ;  his  breath  quickened ;  he  cease- 
lessly passed  his  hand  in  front  of  his 
face. 

"Natalie!"  he  muttered,  still  in  the 
toneless  voice  of  one  who  sleeps.  "Oh, 
my  God!     It's  Natalie!" 

Grasping  the  edge  of  the  bench,  he 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet  and  took  a  few 
uncertain  steps  toward  her.  He  put 
out  his  hand  fearfully. 

Natalie  sharply  reined  back  her  horse. 
"Don't  touch  me!"  she  said. 

It  broke  the  spell  that  held  him — but 
not  wholly.  His  hands  dropped  to  his 
sides,  a  saner  light  appeared  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  looked  all  around,  as  if  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  realness  of  his  sur- 
roundings. On  Garth  his  eyes  lingered 
stupidly  for  a  moment,  then  impatiently 
returned  to  Natalie. 

"If  it's  you,  how  did  you  get  here?" 
he  asked  quietly  enough — still  bemused. 

"I  came  over  the  prairie  as  everyone 
comes,"  she  said  sharply. 

Mabyn  frowned.  "I'm  wide  awake," 
he  said  irritably.  "I  know  where  I  am. 
I  fell  asleep  on  the  bench  half  an  hour 
ago — but,"  his  voice  deepened  and 
swelled  on  the  note  of  awe,  "you,  Na- 
talie! You  or  your  wraith!  I — I  can't 
take  it  in !  The  faded  eyes  bolted  and 
swept  wearily  and  unseeingly  over  the 
lake. 

Natalie  winced  every  time  he  spoke 
her  name.  "Try  to  collect  yourself," 
she  said  coldly.  "There  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  I." 

"The  voice,  too !"  he  muttered,  struck 
with  the  new  thought.  His  eyes  re- 
turned to  her.  "Natalie!  and  not 
changed  at  all !"  he  murmured  dreamily. 
"But  more  beautiful!" 


"If  you  please!  — "  said  Natalie 
haughtily. 

He  still  stood  looking  at  her  with 
something  the  air  of  a  bewildered  child, 
but  more  of  the  aged  lunatic.  "The 
first  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  on  a 
horse,"  he  said  in  his  dull  voice.  "But 
she  was  better  dressed.  Where  did  you 
get  those  clothes?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

Natalie  shot  an  appealing  glance  at 
Garth. 

He,  in  his  overmastering  disgust  of 
the  man,  could  not  put  away  the  thought 
that  there  was  something  feigned  in  this 
excessive  bewilderment.  "Come  to 
yourself,  Mabyn!"  he  said  sharply.  "We 
can't  stop  here!" 

Mabyn  darted  a  startled,  spiteful 
glance  at  the  new  speaker,  and  without 
another  word  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  bench,  where  he  sat,  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands.  Natalie  and  Garth  looked 
at  each  other  scarcely  knowing  how  to . 
act.  But  presently  Mabyn  lifted  his 
head  again  and,  spying  his  pipe  where  it 
had  fallen,  picked  it  up  and  attentively 
knocked  out  what  remained  of  the  ashes 
in  the  bowl. 

Natalie  thought  she  might  venture  to 
address  him  again.  "I  have  something 
important  to  tell  you,"  she  began. 

Mabyn  darted  a  queer,  furtive  look  at 
her;  shame,  suspicion,  obsequiousness, 
and  a  sudden,  reborn  passion  all  had  a 
part  in  it.  "Won't  you  shake  hands 
with  me?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

Natalie  drew  the  long  breath  that  in- 
vokes patience  and  looked  elsewhere. 

"You've  changed  toward  me,"  the 
man  whined. 

Indignation  suddenly  reddened  her 
cheeks  and  she  leveled  her  blue  eyes 
upon  him  in  a  glance  that  should  have 
struck  to  his  soul. 

But  it  failed  to  penetrate  very  far. 
"I  know  I've  treated  you  badly,"  he 
went  on.  "I  was  coming  out  in  the 
spring,  though,  just  as  soon  as  I  got 
things  straight.  I've  worked  hard,  too, 
but  luck  has  always  been  against  me." 
His  voice  gathered  assurance  from  his 
own  excuses. 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Natalie. 
"Please  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say." 

But  the  man,  shrinking  from  matter 
hateful  to  his  ears,  strove  to  divert  her. 
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He  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
knuckles  and  jumped  up.  "By  Gad! 
What's  the  matter  with  me!"  he  cried. 
"I  never  asked  you  in !  It's  a  wretched 
hole,  but  such  as  it  is — " 

He  had  turned  to  the  door.  Sudden 
recollection  chopped  off  the  speech  mid- 
way and  he  turned  a  furtive,  frightened 
face  over  his  shoulder  to  Natalie. 

"N-never  mind!"  he  gabbled  hurried- 
ly. "Don't  come  in!  It's  not  fit  to 
receive  you!     It's  better  out  here!" 

Little  beads  of  sweat  were  springing 
out  on  his  forehead.  His  whole  bear- 
ing had  been  so  wild  and  stupefied  since 
his  waking  that  they  attached  small  im- 
portance to  this  display  of  terror.  Na- 
talie patiently  essayed  to  speak  again, 
but  again  he  interrupted. 

His  face  cleared.  "You've  left  your  out- 
fit somewhere  back  on  the  trail,"  he  said 
eagerly.  "I'll  go  back  with  you  and  we 
can  talk  things  over  quietly  there!"  He 
actually  started  toward  the  watercourse, 
walking  with  jerky,  uneven  steps. 

Natalie  made  no  move  to  follow.  "I 
will  say  what  I  have  to  say  here,"  she 
spoke  after  him. 

Mabyn  was  voluble,  scarcely  coher- 
ent in  his  incontinent  desire  to  take  her 
away  from  the  hut.  Natalie  waited, 
letting  him  talk  himself  out.  Finally 
compelled  to  give  in,  he  returned  with 
strange,  apprehensive  glances  around  the 
hut  and  over  the  summits  of  the  hills 
behind.  Garth  thought  his  brain  was 
beginning  to  be  affected  by  a  solitary 
life.  However,  he  now  listened  patient- 
ly enough. 

"You  have  not  written  to  your  mother 
or  to  me  in  many  months,"  began  Na- 
talie coldly,  "and  your  letters  for  three 
years  past  have  given  us  no  information. 
Your  mother's  whole  thought  is  o£  you, 
and  through  her  anxiety  and  suspense 
she  is  worn  to  a  shadow  of  what  she 
was.  The  doctors  tell  her  she  has  a 
mortal  disease  that  must  soon  prevail." 

In  spite  of  herself  Natalie's  voice  soft- 
ened as  she  delivered  her  pitiful  plea, 
but  it  was  not  from  any  kindness  for 
him.  "She  has  been  very  kind  to  me 
all  these  years,"  she  went  on,  "and  I,  to 
ease  her  what  I  could  of  the  torment  of 
her  mind  during  her  last  days,  volun- 
teered to  go  with  her  to  find  you.     Her 


age  and  her  infirmities  prevented  her 
from  coming  any  farther  than  Prince 
George.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  find- 
ing friends  who  have  assisted  me  the 
rest  of  the  way.  I  have  come  to  beg 
you,  on  behalf  of  your  mother,  to  let  her 
see  you  before  she  dies.  She  is  waiting 
in  Prince  George.  She  bade  me  tell  you 
that  neither  poverty,  misfortune,  nor  dis- 
grace could  abate  any  of  her  love  for 
you;  that  she  would  die  happy  if  she 
might  once  more  press  your  hand 
against  her  cheek." 

Garth  watched  Mabyn  narrowly 
while  Natalie  was  speaking.  He  saw  by 
the  man's  rapt  expression  that  her  voice 
charmed  his  senses,  while  the  purport  of 
what  she  said  was  wholly  lost  on  his 
consciousness.  When  her  voice  broke  a 
little  at  the  close,  Mabyn's  lips  parted 
and  his  breath  came  quicker,  but  it  was 
no  tenderness  for  a  devoted  parent,  only 
a  passion  purely  selfish,  that  caused  his 
lack-luster  eyes  to  glitter  again. 

"These  letters,"  concluded  Natalie, 
drawing  them  forth  as  she  spoke,  "three 
of  which  I  have  brought  from  the  post 
office  and  the  fourth  she  gave  me  her- 
self, will  let  you  know  better  than  I  can 
tell  you  what  she  feels." 

Mabyn  took  the  letters  and  thrusting 
them  carelessly  in  his  pocket — one  fell 
to  the  ground  and  lay  there  unheeded — 
snatched  back  at  Natalie's  hand  and  at- 
tempted to  retain  it.  Reining  her  horse 
back,  she  wrenched  it  free. 

A  little  shame  reached  the  seat  of 
Mabyn's  consciousness.  He  reddened. 
"I'm  not  a  leper,"  he  muttered.  "You 
came  to  me  of  your  own  free  will,  didn't 
your 

"Build  nothing  on  that!"  said  Natalie 
instantly  and  clearly.  "I  allow  no 
claim  on  me!" 

Mabyn  quickly  changed  to  obsequi- 
ousness. "I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with 
you,  Natalie,"  he  whined;  "especially 
not  after  what  you've  just  done!" 

He  went  to  his  bench  again  and  sat 
down  heavily.  Again  he  struck  his 
forehead  with  his  knuckles.  "Gad !  I 
can't  yet  realize  that  it's  you  that's 
here!"' 

Natalie  looked  at  Garth  as  much  as 
to  say  that  she  had  accomplished  what 
she  came  for. 
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The  look  was  not  lost  on  Mabyn. 
He  sprang  up.  "I'll  do  just  what  you 
want!"  he  said  hurriedly.  "I'll  start 
for  Prince  George  at  once — to-day — ■ 
this  minute!  God  knows  there's  noth- 
ing to  keep  me  here !  You  have  a  spare 
horse  I  suppose.  I've  nothing  but  that 
galled  cayuse  and  another  as  bad!"  He 
uttered  his  cracked  laugh  in  a  tone  that 
was  intended  to  be  ingratiating.  "That's 
the  advantage  of  poverty !  I've  no  prep- 
arations to  make,  so  lead  on!" 

Natalie  paused  irresolutely.  This 
was  a  contingency  she  had  not  foreseen. 
She  shuddered  at  the  possibilities  it 
opened  up.  In  her  perplexity  she  looked 
again  at  Garth. 

"We  will  leave  you  a  horse,"  said  he 
curtly.  "And  your  passage  out  from  the 
lake  settlement  will  be  arranged  for." 

"And  what  money  you  need,"  added 
Natalie  in  a  low  tone,  blushing  pain- 
fully. 

But  Mabyn's  feelings  were  not  hurt. 
"I  can  go  with  you  just  as  well,"  he 
blustered. 

Natalie  looked  at  Garth  once  more. 

"You  may  follow  us  as  soon  as  you 
choose,"  said  Garth  coolly.  "We  do 
not  desire  your  company  on  the  way." 

For  the  first  time  Mabyn  appeared  to 
recognize  Garth's  presence  on  the  scene. 
He  turned  a  baleful  eye  on  him  and  his 
lips  curled  back  over  his  gums.  "Who 
are  you?"  he  snarled,  adding  an  oath. 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  said 
Garth.     "I  speak  for  Miss  Bland." 

"Mrs.  Mabyn,  you  mean,"  sneered 
the  other,  thinking  to  crush  him  with 
the  information. 

"She  does  not  use  that  name,"  re- 
turned Garth  imperturably. 

Mabyn  turned  furiously  to  Natalie. 
"Who  is  this  man?"  he  cried,  his 
cracked  voice  sliding  into  falsetto ; 
"this  sleek  young  sprig  that  rides  alone 
with  you  through  the  country!  I  de- 
mand to  know!  I  have  a  right  to 
know !" 

"I  admit  no  right,"  Natalie  said  firm- 

Mabyn,  beside  himself  with  jealous 
rage,  no  longer  knew  what  he  said. 
"You  won't  explain !"  he  cried.  "You 
can't  explain!  Here's  a  nasty  situation 
for  a  married  woman!" 


Garth's  self-control,  stretched  on  the 
rack  through  all  this  scene,  suddenly 
snapped  in  twain.  Temper  with  Garth 
took  the  form  of  laughter,  mocking, 
dangerous  laughter,  that  issued  start- 
lingly  from  his  grave  lips. 

He  laughed  now.  "You  scoundrel!" 
he  said  in  cool,  incisive  tones — though 
he  was  not  a  whit  less  blinded  by  pas- 
sion than  Mabyn  himself — "after  the 
kind  of  life  you've  been  leading  up  here, 
have  you  still  the  assurance  to  lay  a 
claim  upon  her?  And  to  cast  a  reflec- 
tion on  her  good  name?  Have  you  no 
mirror  to  see  what  you  are?  Go  look 
in  the  lake  then  and  see  the  vile  record 
written  in  your  face!" 

Mabyn  was  staggered.  Garth's  ter- 
rible scorn  penetrated  the  last  wrappings 
of  the  warmly  nurtured  ego  within.  He 
shot  a  startled  glance  at  Garth  and 
from  Garth  to  the  hut  and  behind,  as 
if  wondering  how  much  the  other  man 
knew. 

Garth  was  not  through  with  him. 
He  slipped  his  stirrups,  preparatory  to 
leaping  off  his  horse.  Natalie  trembled 
at  the  quiet  man's  new  aspect. 

"Garth!"  she  entreated  urgently. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  recalled  him 
to  himself.  Settling  back  in  his  saddle, 
he  abruptly  turned  his  horse  and  went 
off  a  little  way,  struggling  to  regain  his 
self-command. 

Mabyn,  misunderstanding,  was  vastly 
lifted  up  by  this  word  of  Natalie's  and 
the  writhing  ego  within  hastened  to  re- 
pair the  horrid  breach  Garth  had  made. 
He  approached  her,  hidden  by  her  horse 
from  Garth. 

"Oh,  Natalie!"  he  gabbled  whining- 
ly,  "don't  listen  to  him.  He's  a  low 
cur !  But  he  can't  make  trouble  between 
you  and  me!  Send  him  away!  Nata- 
lie, I  seem  to  have  acted  badly,  but  I 
can  explain  everything!  Circumstances 
were  all  against  me!  In  my  heart  I've 
never  swerved  from  you!  I  dream  of 
you  every  night  in  my  lonesomeness ! 
Wherever  I  look  I  see  your  face  before 
my  eyes!" 

It  was  the  old  trick  of  passionate 
speech;  Natalie  remembered  the  very 
words  of  old ;  but  the  man !  she  averted 
her  head  from  the  hideous  spectacle. 
She  was  afraid  to  move  or  cry  out,  sure 
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that  Garth  in  his  present  mind  would 
kill  him  if  he  heard. 

Mabyn,  conceiving  nothing  of  the 
sublime  irony  of  the  figure  he  made, 
continued  to  plead.  "Natalie,  don't 
turn  away  from  me!  You  took  me  for 
better  or  worse,  remember!  You  found 
me  at  a  disadvantage  to-day.  I  don't 
look  like  this  ordinarily.  And  you  can 
make  whatever  you  like  of  me!  Re- 
member the  old  days  at  home!  I  am 
the  same  man  —  Bert  —  your  Bert! 
Look!  —  he  can't  see  us — I  kneel  to 
you  as  I  did  then!" 

And  down  he  went  on  his  knees, 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  her. 

There  was  an  odd,  slight  sound  be- 
hind him.  They  both  looked — and 
froze  in  the  attitude  of  looking.  Garth 
from  his  station,  seeing  the  new  look  of 
horror  overspread  Natalie's  face,  spurred 
to  join  her. 

There,  clinging  to  the  corner  of  the 
cabin  for  support,  stood  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  Her  brown  skin  was  blanched 
to  a  livid  yellow  and  her  eyes  were  the 
eyes  of  one  dead  from  a  shock.  She 
swayed  forward  from  the  waist  as  if 
her  backbone  could  no  longer  support 
her.  At  her  feet  a  tin  pail  emptied  wild 
cherries  on  the  ground. 

Mabyn  scrambled  to  his  feet,  shamed, 
chagrined,  furious.  "What  do  you 
want  around  here!"  he  cried  brutally — 
even  now  seeking  to  outface  her. 

The  piteous,  stricken  girl  moistened 
her  lips  and  essayed  more  than  once  to 
speak,  before  any  words  came.  "  'Erbe't, 
who  is  this  woman?"  she  said  quite  sim- 
ply at  last. 

"What  is  that  to  you?"  he  blustered 
roughly,  thinking  to  beat  her  down,  per- 
haps to  kill  her  outright  with  cruelty. 
"This  is  my  wife!" 

"Oh,  no!  No!"  whispered  Natalie, 
sick  with  the  sight  of  so  much  misery. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  girl  heard  her. 
She  tottered  forward  and  seized  and 
clung  to  Mabyn's  arm.  Her  breast  was 
heaved  on  hard,  quick  pants  like  a 
wounded  animal's  and  her  eyes  were  as 
frantic  and  as  inhuman. 

"  'Erbe't,  who  am  I?"  she  breathed. 

Mabyn,  seeing  that  Natalie  heard  and 
understood,  beside  himself  and  reckless 
with  rage,  flung  out  his  arm,  throwing 


her  heavily  to  the  ground.  "You!"  he 
cried,  and  branded  her  with  a  name  of 
contempt. 

Natalie,  with  a  low  cry  of  horror,  in- 
stinctively clapped  her  heels  to  her 
horse's  ribs  and  set  off  down  the  hill. 
Garth  wheeled  after  her. 

"Oh,  stay! — stay  and  help  her!"  she 
gasped. 

"You  come  first!"  said  Garth  grimly. 

Mabyn,  as  Natalie  turned,  sprang 
after  her  and  running  desperately,  man- 
aged to  cling  to  her  stirrup.  Casting 
off  the  last  vestiges  of  manliness,  he 
wept  and  prayed  her  to  wait  for  him. 
Her  horse  kicked  out  wildly  and  struck 
him  off.  He  lay  on  the  ground  sobbing 
and  cursing,  striving  to  drag  himself 
along  with  clawing  hands. 

Just  before  they  gained  the  water- 
course, Garth  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  his  heart  leaped  into  his  throat. 
The  brown  woman  was  reaching  for 
Mabyn's  rifle.  He  shouted  a  warning 
and  desperately  strove  to  throw  his  horse 
behind  Natalie.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Hard  upon  his  voice,  the  shot  rang.  A 
strange  low  cry  broke  from  Natalie  and 
she  reeled  in  her  saddle.  Garth,  spur- 
ring ahead,  grasped  Caspar's  bridle  and 
caught  her  from  falling.  A  pang,  far 
more  dreadful  than  the  hurt  of  a  bullet, 
smote  his  own  bosom. 


CHAPTER   XV 

Natalie  Wounded 

THE  frightened  horses  struggled 
over  the  watercourse  and  gained 
the  trees  before  Garth,  hampered 
as  he  was,  succeeded  in  drawing  their 
heads  together  and  stopping  them. 
Slipping  out  of  the  saddle  without 
loosening  his  grasp  of  Natalie,  he  lifted 
her  off,  ever  careful  to  shield  her  from 
possible  further  shots  with  his  own  body. 
He  remembered  Mabyn's  was  a  single 
shot  weapon  and  he  counted  on  the  time 
it  would  take  the  Indian  woman  to  ob- 
tain ammunition  and  reload. 

Quickly  and  tenderly  laying  Natalie 
on  the  ground  under  shelter  of  a  stump, 
he  unslung  his  own  rifle.  But  as  he 
dropped   to   his  knee   and    raised   it,  he 


saw  the  woman  on  the  edge  of  the  cut 
bank  swing  the  stock  of  her  gun  around 
her  head  and  send  the  weapon  spinning 
out  over  the  water.  Meanwhile  Mabyn 
was  running  up  the  hill  toward  her  with 
significant  action.  No  immediate  further 
danger  threatened.  Garth  put  the  pair 
out  of  his  mind  and  bent  over  Natalie. 
What  happened  to  the  woman  at  Ma- 
byn's  hands  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him  now. 

Natalie's  left  arm  hung  useless  and  a 
soaking,  crimson  stain  spread  broadly  on 
her  sleeve  between  elbow  and  shoulder. 
Her  face  had  gone  chalky  white,  her 
eyes  were  half  closed,  and  her  teeth 
were  set  painfully  in  her  blue,  nether 
lip.  To  see  his  sparkling,  vivid  Natalie 
brought  so  low  was  a  sight  to  open  all 
the  doors  of  Garth's  brain  to  madness. 
His  heart  swelled  suffocatingly  with 
rage  and  grief.  But  there  was  no  time 
for  that  when  every  faculty  he  possessed 


^  must  be  concentrated  on  saving 
her  and,  forcing  it  back,  he 
picked  her  up  again  with  in- 
finite tenderness. 

His  first  and  instinctive 
thought  was  to  return  and 
seize  the  hut  so  that  he  might  at  least 
have  a  roof  to  cover  her.  He  suspected 
the  other  two  were  now  without  arms, 
but  even  if  they  had  a  weapon,  he  had 
a  better  one,  was  a  sure  shot,  and  was 
on  his  guard. 

At  the  first  move  he  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hut,  Natalie,  whom  he 
had  thought  unconscious,  divined  his  in- 
tention. 

"Garth!  Not  in  his  house!"  she 
murmured  feverishly.  "I  will  not  go  in 
there.     I  will  not!" 

He  paused  in  a  painful  perplexity. 
"But  there  is  no  other  house,"  he  said. 

"Put  me  down  in  the  open  air,"  she 
begged.  "It  would  suffocate  me!  I 
will  not  endure  it!" 

So  Garth  turned  back  among  the 
trees.  He  strode  over  the  dead  leaves 
and  the  pine  needles  to  the  lake  shore. 
Here,  between  the  willows  that  grew 
thickly  at  the  water's  verge  and  the 
heavier  timber,  extended  an  open  strip  of 
grass,  still  fresh  and  green.  He  laid  his 
burden  down  upon  it  and,  rolling  up  his 
coat,  put  it  under  her  head  for  a  pillow. 

He  hastily  cut  away  her  sleeve,  ex- 
posing the  injury.  The  ball  had  passed 
through,  making  a  clean  opening  where 
it  entered  and  a  jagged  wound  whence  it 
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issued.  It  was  clear  the  bone  was 
broken,  but  from  the  character  of  the 
bleeding  even  Garth  could  see  that  the 
artery  was  uninjured.  He  brought 
water  from  the  lake  in  his  hat  and  gen- 
tly washed  the  wound,  but  even  in  this 
he  doubted  if  he  did  right,  for  the  water 
was  cold,  but  he  had  nothing  in  which 
to  heat  it.  The  best  he  could  do  was 
to  take  the  chill  out  of  it  by  pressing  the 
handkerchief  between  his  hot  hands. 

Everything  they  possessed  that  might 
have  been  of  service  was  two  miles  off 
and  might  just  as  well  have  been  a  hun- 
dred, for  Garth  could  not  think  of  leav- 
ing her,  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  inflicting  the  agony  it  would  cause  her 
to  be  carried  so  far.  And  even  sup- 
pose they  gained  their  own  camp,  the 
situation  would  be  little  improved,  for 
how  was  he  in  his  ignorance  to  under- 
take the  delicate  task  of  setting  the  shat- 
tered bone,  of  improvising  splints  and 
bandages,  and  supplying,  what  a  glance 
at  the  ugly  wound  showed  to  be  need- 
ful, antiseptics.  A  surgeon,  whatever 
his  skill,  rarely  dares  trust  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  hand  on  the  bodies  of  those 
he  loves.  What  then  was  Garth  to  do 
who  had  no  skill  at  all  ? 

He  had  his  dark  hour  then,  tasting 
ultimate  despair.  He  sat  beside  her, 
gripping  his  dull  head  between  his 
hands  and  striving  desperately  to  con- 
trive, where  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
trive with.     He  bled  inwardly  and  the 


physical  pain  of  the  most  hideous 
wounds  could  not  equal  the  agony  he 
experienced  in  his  helplessness. 

Meanwhile  the  wound  momentarily 
changed.  The  arm  began  to  swell  and 
darken  and  Garth  knew  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  He  made  one  attempt  to 
proceed,  kneading  the  flesh  of  the  arm 
very  gently  to  explore  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone,  but  Natalie's  piteous  cry  of 
pain  completely  unmanned  him.  He  de- 
sisted, shaking  like  a  leaf  and  sick  with 
compassion,  and  he  knew  he  would 
never  be  able  to  do  it. 

What  seemed  like  an  age  passed, 
though  it  was  no  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes. He  was  bending  over  her,  doing 
what  little  he  could  to  ease  her  pain  and 
with  knotted  brows  rapidly  considering 
and  rejecting,  one  after  another,  the  des- 
perate expedients  that  suggested  them- 
selves. Suddenly  looking  up,  he  per- 
ceived among  the  trees  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  paces  Rina  standing.  Hot  anger 
instantly  welled  up  in  his  breast  and 
made  a  red  blur  before  his  eyes.  Rina's 
sex  was  no  protection  to  her  then  and  he 
picked  up  his  gun. 

Observing  the  action,  Rina  mutely 
spread  her  hands  palms  outward.  Her 
entire  aspect  had  changed;  the  storm  of 
passion  had  passed  and  she  stood  con- 
trite and  sullen.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  blindest  passion  to  shoot  at  a  figure 
in  such  an  attitude.  Garth  lowered  his 
gun,  but  he  still  kept  it  across  his  knees 
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and  his  face  did  not  relax.  1  he  woman 
was  loathsome  to  him. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded 
coldly. 

Rina  came  a  little  closer.  "I  sorry," 
she  said  sulkily — like  a  child  unwilling- 
ly confessing  a  fault.  "I  t'ink  I  go 
looney  for  a  while.  I  not  hear  right.  I 
t'ink  she  try  to  tak'  my  'osban'  from 
me!" 

Garth  glanced  at  the  suffering  Na- 
talie with  contracted  brows.  "That's 
all  very  well!"  he  said  bitterly,  "but  it 
can't  undo  what's  done!" 

"I  can  mak'  her  well,  maybe,"  said 
Rina,  still  affecting  indifference.  "I 
know  what  to  do.  My  mother  she  teach 
me.  If  you  let  me  look  at  her,  I  tell 
you. 

A  wild  hope  sprang  up  in  Garth's 
breast.  If  the  girl  were  only  able  to 
help  Natalie,  his  hate  of  her  could  very 
well  content  itself  awhile.  But  dare  he 
trust  her!  With  keen,  hard  eyes  he 
sought  to  read  her  face.  Her  own  eyes 
avoided  his  and  she  made  a  picture  of 
savage  indifference,  but  as  he  looked  he 
saw  two  great  tears  roll  down  her 
cheeks.  In  his  desperate  situation  it  was 
well  worth  the  risk. 

Raising  his  gun,  he  said  coldly:  "You 
may  look  at  her.  If  you  try  to  injure 
her,  I  will  send  a  bullet  through  your 
head." 

Receiving  the  permission,  Rina  came 
forward,  careless  of  the  threatening  gun, 
and  dropped  to  her  knees  beside  Natalie. 
She  examined  the  wound  on  both  sides 
and  felt  of  the  fracture  with  delicate 
fingers.  To  judge  of  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  bones,  she  manipulated  her 
own  arm.  Garth  never  took  his  eyes 
from  her,  but  she  was  tenderer  with  the 
patient  than  he  could  have  been. 

Finally  she  raised  a  masklike  face  to 
Garth.  "I  can  fix  it,"  she  said,  "if  you 
let  me." 

Whatever  her  private  feelings  were, 
she  had  a  confident  air  that  could  not 
but  convey  some  assurance  to  him.  He 
nodded  silently;  after  what  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  scarcely  dared  believe  in  such 
good  fortune. 

Rina  quickly  rose.  "You  mak'  a  fire 
to  heat  water,"  she  said  coolly.  "I  go 
to  bring  everyt'ing." 


With  the  words,  she  was  gone  among 
the  trees  and  Garth,  overjoyed  to  be  able 
to  do  something  with  his  hands  to  help, 
hastened  to  build  a  fire. 

Before  he  really  expected  her,  she 
was  back  with  what  she  needed,  a  pot 
for  heating  the  water,  a  basin,  several 
kinds  of  herbs,  some  strips  of  yellowed 
linen  for  bandages,  a  blanket,  and  a 
knife.  While  the  water  was  heating, 
she  cut  a  deep  segment  of  the  smooth, 
white  bark  of  a  young  poplar  for  a 
splint — the  curve  of  it  was  judged  to  a 
nicety  to  fit  Natalie's  arm.  During  the 
operation  of  setting  the  bone,  Garth 
watched  her  unswervingly,  clenching  his 
teeth  to  bear  the  spectacle  of  Natalie's 
agony.  For  every  pang  of  hers  he  suf- 
fered a  sharper ;  the  sweat  coursed  down 
his  face. 

But  at  last  it  was  over,  the  wound 
washed  and  fomented  with  bruised 
leaves,  the  splint  fitted  snugly  and 
the  whole  neatly  bandaged.  Natalie, 
wrapped  in  the  blanket,  soon  fell  into 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Rina  looked  at  the  pale  and  shaken 
Garth  with  an  odd  expression.  "If  you 
have  whisky,  better  tak'  a  drink,"  she 
suggested. 

Garth  had  his  flask  and  he  obeyed 
without  question. 

Throughout  the  operation,  Rina  had 
preserved  an  admirable  professional  air, 
intent  and  impersonal ;  when  necessary, 
she  had  brusquely  ordered  Garth  to  help 
her.  Now  that  it  was  all  over  her  face 
altered ;  she  continued  to  kneel  at  Nata- 
lie's side,  gazing  at  her  soft  hair  and  the 
whiteness  of  her  skin  with  a  kind  of  sad 
and  jealous  wonder. 

Garth  on  the  alert  at  the  change, 
which  portended  he  knew  not  what  ex- 
plosion of  passion  in  the  savage  woman's 
breast,  ordered  her  from  Natalie's  side. 
She  obeyed,  resuming  her  sullen  mask, 
but  lingered  near  him,  plainly  full  of 
some  question  she  desired  to  ask.  He 
observed  for  the  first  a  purpling  bruise 
above  her  temple.  Rina  saw  his  eyes 
upon  it  and  her  color  changed. 

"I  run  against  a  tree,"  she  hastily  vol- 
unteered. 

At  the  same  time  her  hand  stole  to 
her  throat  to  hide  certain  marks  on  its 
dusky  roundness.     Garth  knew  instinct- 
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ively  that  she  was  loyally  lying.  Mabyn 
had  beaten  her.  He  wondered  how  far 
the  wish  to  serve  the  woman  she  had 
injured  was  Rina's  own  impulse  and 
how  far  she  had  been  forced  to  it 
by  Mabyn.  He  began  dimly  to  con- 
ceive that  the  red  woman  had  good 
qualities. 

At  last  the  question  on  her  breast  was 
spoken.  "Who  is  she?"  she  asked, 
pointing  sullenly  at  the  quietly  sleeping 
Natalie. ' 

Frankness  had  served  him  in  good 
stead  before  this  and  finally  he  told  her 
the  plain  truth  in  such  terms  that  she 
could  understand. 

"This  feeling  Mabyn  has  for  her,"  he 
insisted  in  the  end,  "is  only  a  passing 
one.  If  we  can  get  her  out  of  his  sight 
all  will  go  on  as  before." 

Rina  nodded.  Her  inscrutable  face 
softened  a  little,  he  thought.  "I  on'er- 
stan'  now,"  she  said  quietly.  "So  I  not 
go  crazy  wit'  t'inking  about  it." 

Garth  was  glad  he  had  told  her. 

Rina  stood  studying  him  with  her 
strange  and  secret  air.  "You  love  her 
ver'  moch,"  she  said  suddenly,  pointing 
to  Natalie. 

Garth  bent  over  the  sleeping  figure  in 
a  way  that  answered  her  better  than 
words. 

"I  t'ink  she  love  you  too,"  said  Rina 
gravely.  "When  I  'urt  her,  she  try  not 
to  cry  because  it  'urt  you  so  bad." 

A  slow  red  crept  under  Garth's  skin. 
He  hated  to  betray  himself  under  the 
eyes  of  the  red  woman  and  he  bustled 
about,  averting  his  face  from  her. 
"When  can  she  be  moved?"  he  asked, 
brusquely  changing  the  subject. 

Rina  shook  her  head.  "I  not  know," 
she  said.  Maybe  she  have  fever.  Three, 
four  week  maybe." 

Garth's  heart  sunk  heavily,  as  he  con- 
sidered their  scanty  supplies,  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and,  more  dangerous 
still,  the  fruitful  opportunities  of  con- 
flict the  weeks  would  offer  to  four  souls 
so  strangely  opposed  and  so  strangely 
bound  together  in  the  wilderness. 

"What  is  Mabyn  doing  now?"  he 
asked  suddenly. 

Rina's  face  instantly  became  as  blank 
as  plaster.  "I  not  talk  to  you  about 
him,"  she  said  coolly. 


Garth  was  conscious  of  receiving  a 
rebuke. 

"But  I  help  you,"  she  added  present- 
ly.    "I  go  bring  your  outfit  in." 

Before  she  went,  she  brewed  a  draft 
for  Natalie  with  some  of  the  herbs  she 
had  brought  and  instructed  Garth  to 
administer  it -when  she  woke.  For  an 
instant  all  Garth's  suspicions  returned 
and  he  looked  at  her  hard.  Rina,  divin- 
ing his  thought,  coolly  lifted  the  pail  to 
her  lips  and  drank  of  it.  Once  more 
he  felt  himself  rebuked. 

As  time  passed,  Natalie  began  to  stir 
and  mutter  in  her  sleep  and  Garth 
bent  over  her,  fearful  of  fever.  Re- 
turning to  her  from  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
he  found  her  with  wide  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks. 

"Send  him  away!  Send  him  away!" 
she  muttered.  "I  cannot  have  him  near 
me!" 

At  first  he  thought  her  mind  wan- 
dered, but  following  the  direction  of  her 
eyes,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  skulk- 
ing among  the  trees  and  his  face  grew 
grim.  Soothing  her,  he  offered  Rina's 
drink  and  it  had  an  immediate  effect. 
She  dropped  off  to  sleep  again.  Then 
Garth  picked  up  his  gun  and  strode  to- 
ward Mabyn. 

The  man  waited  for  him  with  an  air 
oddly  mixed  of  fear  and  bravado.  As 
Garth  came  close  he  smiled  in  a  way 
that  he  intended  to  be  ingratiating,  but 
Mabyn's  smile  only  rendered  him#more 
hideous.  Garth's  first  look  made  sure 
that  both  his  hands  were  empty. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  Mabyn 
asked  with  apparent  solicitude  in  tone 
and  manner. 

"Yes,  keep  away  from  here,"  returned 
Garth  curtly.  "If  I  catch  you  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  my  camp,  I'll  wing 
you  so  you  won't  move  again  as  long  as 
we  re  here. 

Mabyn  assumed  an  aggrieved  expres- 
sion. "You  needn't  take  that  tone,"  he 
grumbled.  "I  came  in  friendliness.  I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"I'm  listening,"  said  Garth. 

Mabyn  twisted  uneasily.  "Damn  it! 
How  can  a  man  make  friendly  advances 
when  you're  standing  over  him  with  a 
gun?  "  he  said. 
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"Say  what  you've  got  to  say,  or  clear 
out,"  said  Garth. 

The  aggrieved  air  proving  ineffectual, 
Mabyn  substituted  offended  silence,  of- 
fered to  go,  and  came  back.  "Well, 
look  here!"  he  said  at  last.  "This  is 
it.  Here  are  the  three  of  us  up 
here " 

"Four,"  amended  Garth. 

"Well,  four  if  you  like,"  said  Mabyn. 
"We're  stuck  here  together.  We  can't 
afford  to  quarrel.  We've  got  to  have 
some  working  agreement." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Garth  uncom- 
promisingly. 

Mabyn  looked  around  with  the  air  of 
a  much-tried  man  appealing  to  the  by- 
standers— that  they  were  only  indiffer- 
ent trees  rather  spoiled  the  effect.  "I 
wouldn't  take  this  from  any  man,  if  it 
wasn't  that  I  was  bent  on  avoiding 
trouble,"  he  blustered. 

Garth  suppressed  the  scornful  incli- 
nation to  laugh. 

"Look  here,"  began  Mabyn  afresh, 
with  a  reasonable  air,  "I  came  to  offer 
you  the  shack  for  Natalie.  She  can't 
sleep  in  the  open  in  her  condition." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Garth  coolly. 
"I  intended  to  take  it  in  the  first  place. 
But  Miss  Bland  refused  to  allow  her- 
self to  be  carried  there." 

Mabyn's  eyes  bolted.  His  control 
over  his  facial  muscles  was  imperfect 
and  the  struggle  between  the  open  char- 
acter he  desired  to  convey  and  the  secret 
feelings  that  tortured  him  was  plain. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"Build  her  a  house,"  said  Garth. 

Mabyn,  turning  his  back,  appeared  to 
be  considering. 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?"  asked 
Garth. 

The  other  turned  a  face  of  obstinate 
friendliness  and  good  will.  "Look 
here — "  he  began  all  over,  "I  don't  know 
your  name- 


Garth  informed  him. 

"Well,  Pevensey,  I'm  sorry  for  what 
passed  this  morning.  I  regret  what  I 
said.  I  was  only  half  awake  and  scarce- 
ly knew  what  I  did.  Will  you  overlook 
it?" 

"Talk  is  cheap,"  said  Garth  guarded- 
ly. "I  will  be  guided  by  your  actions 
henceforth."     But  his  voice  was  milder, 


for  an  apology  could  not  help  but 
speak  to  his  sense  of  generosity. 

Mabyn,  encouraged,  amplified  his 
penitent,  ingratiating  air.  "As  to  the 
future,"  he  said,  "I  mean  to  show  you. 
You'll  soon  be  satisfied!"  He  came 
closer.  "In  the  meantime  let's  make  it 
a  truce!     Shake  hands  on  it!" 

Garth  thoroughly  distrusted  the  man, 
but  he  could  see  no  harm  to  Natalie  in 
accepting  his  offer — while  privately  de- 
termining to  relax  none  of  his  vigilance. 
It  was  only  too  true  as  Mabyn  had  said ; 
neither  could  afford  to  quarrel;  Mabyn 
had  no  gun  and  Garth  could  not  leave 
Natalie's  side  for  an  instant. 

"I  am  willing,"  said  Garth  readily. 
"But  it's  understood  this  doesn't  affect 
what  I  said  before.  You  are  not  to 
come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this 
camp!" 

Mabyn  shrugged,  as  at  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  Garth's  suspicions. 

"You  agree  to  it?"  Garth  persisted. 

"All  right!"  said  Mabyn — a  shade 
too  readily.     "Shake !" 

Garth  shifted  his  gun  and  advanced 
to  take  Mabyn's  hand.  The  man  could 
not  keep  an  ugly  little  gleam  from  show- 
ing in  his  shifty  gray  eye  and  Garth 
stopped  abruptly.  Mabyn  sneered. 
Garth,  fired  by  one  of  the  imperious  im- 
pulses of  the  blood  of  youth,  strode  for- 
ward and  grasped  the  extended  hand 
defiantly. 

He  instantly  saw  his  mistake.  Ma- 
byn's face  was  suddenly  transfigured  by 
the  deadly  hatred  he  had  long  repressed. 
His  right  hand  closed  on  Garth's  like 
a  vice  and  at  the  same  time  a  knife 
slipped  out  of  his  sleeve  into  the  other 
hand.  He  jerked  the  surprised  Garth 
halfway  round  and  aimed  a  blow  be- 
tween his  shoulders. 

Garth  was  oddly  aware  of  the  fresh 
marks  of  the  whetstone  on  the  blade 
of  the  knife.  With  the  incredible 
swiftness  of  our  subconscious  moves  he 
dropped  his  useless  gun  and,  twisting  his 
body  around,  flung  up  his  free  hand  and 
warded  the  descending  blow.  Seizing 
Mabyn's  wrist,  he  flung  himself  for- 
ward to  bear  the  other  back. 

It  was  all  very  brief.  Mabyn  braced 
to  receive  Garth's  weight,  held  his 
ground.       Inspired      with      a      febrile 
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strength,  he  enjoyed  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. Unable  to  reach  Garth's  back, 
he  thrust  desperately  at  his  face,  his 
neck — but  only  stabbed  the  air.  They 
were  locked  together  with  their  arms 
crossed — surely  as  strange  a  posture  as 
men  ever  fought  in!  But  Mabyn  had 
staked  all  on  the  first  blow,  and  that  fail- 
ing, there  could  be  but  one  result.  His  fic- 
titious strength  suddenly  failing,  he  col- 
lapsed in  Garth's  arms.  Garth  wrenched 
his  hand  free  and  hurled  him  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay,  livid  and  sobbing 
for  breath.  The  attack  had  been  con- 
trived with  devilish  cunning,  but  every 
design  this  man  undertook  in  life  was 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

Garth  secured  the  knife  and  stood 
looking  down  at  the  broken  wretch, 
with  strong  waves  of  disgust  welling 
over  him.     He  laughed  briefly. 

"Too  contemptible  to  kill!"  he  said 
and  turned  on  his  heel. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

The  Clew  to  Rina 

RINA  brought  all  four  horses 
handily  through  the  wood, 
bringing  up  the  rear  on  the  back 
of  old  Cy.  She  slipped  off  beside 
Garth  and  looked  in  the  direction  where 
Natalie  lay. 

"Still  sleeping,"  Garth  said. 

As  Rina's  eyes  fell  on  him,  they  sud- 
denly widened  and  plain  fear  broke 
through  the  mask  of  her  face.  "  'Erbe't 
been  here!"  she  said  breathlessly. 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  said  in  sur- 
prise. 

Rina  pointed  to  his  belt.  "You  got 
his  knife!"  she  said.  "How  you  get 
his  knife?" 

"He  tried  to  murder  me  with  it," 
said  Garth,  watching  her  face  narrowly 
for  the  effect  of  his  words. 


HIS    RIGHT    HAND    CLOSED    ON    GARTHS    AND    A    KNIFE    SLIPPED 
OUT    OF    HIS    SLEEVE    INTO    THE    OTHER    HAND. 
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Rina  had  no  more  thought  for  Nata- 
lie. "Where  is  he?"  she  said  agitated- 
ly.    "Wat  you  do  to  him?" 

"I  let  him  go,"  Garth  said  carelessly. 
"Murder  is  not  exactly  in  my  line." 

"He  try  to  kill  you  an'  you  let  him 
go!"  she  breathed  incredulously.  Plain- 
ly such  magnanimity  was  outside  her 
ken.  She  walked  away  from  him,  con- 
sidering it. 

Presently  she  came  back  with  a  swift 
glide.  "You  got  to  promise  me  not  to 
'urt  'Erbe't!"  she  said  threateningly  and 
passionately. 

"If  he  attacks  me,  I  defend  myself — 
and  her,"  Garth  answered. 

Rina  studied  the  ground.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  tell  what  was  going 
on  behind  her  inscrutable  eyes.  In  a 
moment  she  went  to  Natalie  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  and,  dropping  beside 
her,  listened  attentively  to  her  breath- 
ing. Garth,  ever  watchful,  followed  her 
close.  When  she  arose,  they  moved  off 
a  little  to  avoid  disturbing  the  patient 
and  Rina  briefly  instructed  Garth  what 
he  should  do  during  the  night. 

Garth,  not  satisfied  with  merely  know- 
ing what  to  do,  asked  the  reason  of  her 
various  measures,  whereupon  Rina  be- 
came suddenly  evasive. 

"But  I  must  know  why  you  do  these 
things,"  he  insisted. 

Rina  looked  away.  "I  not  tell  you," 
she  said  coolly. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  demand- 
ed surprised  and  frowning. 

Rina  met  his  eyes.  "Nobody  but  me 
can  mak'  her  well,"  she  said  boldly.  "I 
mak'  her  well  if  you  not  'urt  'Erbe't. 
If  you  go  after  'Erbe't,  she  can  die.  I 
not  look  at  her  no  more!" 

This  at  least  was  honest  and  Garth 
could  respect  such  an  opponent.  "He's 
safe!"  he  said,  "provided  he  keeps  away 
from  here." 

Rina  vouchsafed  no  comment.  "I 
come  to-morrow,"  she  said  and  disap- 
peared through  the  trees. 

The  horses  offered  Garth  his  next 
problem.  Since,  immediately  they  were 
turned  out,  they  would  bolt  for  the 
sweet  grass  of  the  prairie  above,  there 
was  no  way  in  which  he  could  secure 
them  from  Mabyn,  or  keep  them  within 


reach  against  a  time  of  need.  They 
might  stray  for  miles  over  the  plains  be- 
fore he  could  leave  Natalie  long  enough 
to  round  them  up.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  the  beasts  would  all  die  of 
starvation  if  he  attempted  to  keep  them 
in  his  camp.  There  was  a  little  grass 
between  the  willows  and  the  timber  and 
he  determined  to  keep  old  Cy  picketed 
near  by,  to  be  sure  of  one  mount  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  The  other  three  he 
hobbled,  hung  a  bell  around  Emmy's 
neck,  and  turned  them  loose. 

He  was  now  able  to  make  Natalie 
more  comfortable.  Putting  up  her  tent, 
he  spread  her  bed  of  boughs  within  and 
her  own  blankets  upon  it.  The  next 
time  she  awoke,  he  carried  her  inside 
and  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  where  he 
could  look  at  her  and  speak  to  her,  he 
cooked  her  the  best  invalid's  supper  the 
grub  box  and  his  own  skill  could  afford. 
This  same  grub  box  was  an  ever-fresh 
cause  of  anxiety  to  him;  allowing  for 
liberal  contributions  from  his  own  gun, 
he  could  not  see  much  more  than  a 
week's  supply  for  two.  This  he  kept  to 
himself,  however,  while  he  joked  and 
made  light  of  their  situation  for  Nata- 
lie's benefit. 

She  was  very  quiet;  she  did  not  suffer 
much,  she  said,  but  she  had  little  humor 
to  talk.  When  Garth  thought  of  her, 
only  the  day  before,  galloping  over 
the  prairie,  he  ground  his  teeth  afresh. 
But  the  silver  lining  of  this  blackest 
cloud  of  his  was  that  in  her  weakness 
she  clung  to  him  unreservedly. 

Some  time  after  supper  she  fell 
asleep  again ;  and  Garth  prepared  for  his 
nightlong  vigil.  The  night  was  so  still 
he  could  hear  the  breathing  of  the  horse 
at  fifty  paces.  He  had  let  the  fire  die 
down,  for  fear  its  loud  crackling  would 
awaken  Natalie.  Overhead  the  north- 
ern lights  flung  their  ragged  pennons 
across  the  zenith,  with  a  ghostly  echo  of 
rustling.  He  suddenly  became  con- 
scious of  distant  human  voices  in  the 
void  of  stillness  and  presently  distin- 
guished the  voice  of  Mabyn.  Rina's 
answers  he  could  not  hear,  though  he 
sensed  a  second  voice.  The  sound  was 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  hut. 

Garth  was  tempted  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  at  the  same  time  the 
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plans  of  his  enemy  and  Rina's  true  dis- 
position toward  himself.  He  glanced  at 
Natalie;  she  had  but  lately  fallen  asleep 
and  was  sleeping  soundly ;  there  were  no 
animals  abroad  that  could  harm  her;  he 
need  be  gone  but  half  an  hour.  The 
role  of  eavesdropper  was  not  at  all  at- 
tractive to  him,  but  he  felt  he  had  no 
right  to  refuse  to  use  any  weapon  that 
offered.  -  Finally  he  fastened  the  flaps 
of  Natalie's  tent,  replenished  the  fire, 
and  stole  away  through  the  trees  in  the 
direction  of  the  shack. 

He  crossed  the  stony  watercourse  to 
the  left  of  the  usual  place  and  mounted 
the  slope.  Coming  closer,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  the  speakers  were  sitting  on 
the  bench  at  the  door  of  the  shack.  In 
the  darkness  he  almost  fell  across  the 
figure  of  the  little  cayuse,  prone  in  the 
grass.  The  animal  scrambled  to  its 
feet  and  trotted  away.  Garth  paused, 
listening,  his  heart  in  his  throat,  but 
Mabyn's  voice  presently  went  on  undis- 
turbed. 

He  finally  gained  the  top  of  the  rise 
and  let  himself  down  in  the  grass,  dis- 
tant some  thirty  feet  from  them.  A 
flash  of  lightning  or  even  the  lighting  of 
a  lantern  would  have  revealed  him 
clearly. 

He  instantly  understood  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  their  talk. 

"It's  his  life  or  mine,"  in  Mabyn's 
blustering  whine,  were  the  first  words 
he  distinctly  heard. 

"He  could  kill  you  to-day,  and  he  let 
you  go,"  Rina  quietly  returned. 

"That's  a  lie!"  blustered  Mabyn. 
"How  do  you  know?"  he. added  inconse- 
quentially. 

"He  tak'  your  knife  from  you.  I  saw 
it  in  his  belt,"  said  Rina.  "And  he  let 
you  go." 

Mabyn  made  no  reply. 

"He  say  to  me  he  not  'urt  you,  if  you 
keep  away  from  there,"  Rina  went  on. 

"Keep  away!"  Mabyn  fumed.  "This 
is  my  place.  I'll  go  where  I  choose  on 
it!  He's  trespassing  on  my  land!  I've 
a  right  to  drive  him  off!  I've  a  right  to 
kill  him  if  he  doesn't  go!" 

"He  will  hear  you !"  said  Rina  warn- 
ingly. 

"Let  him  hear  me !"  said  the  man — 
nevertheless     he     lowered      his     voice. 


"They're  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,"  he  ad- 
ded. 

"Listen!"  said  Rina. 

Over  the  lake  from  an  immeasurable 
distance  came  throbbing  the  imbecile 
laughter  of  a  loon. 

"Loon  him  three  miles  off,"  said  Rina 
significantly. 

Thereafter  Mabyn  spoke  very  low;  a 
wheedling  note  crept  into  his  voice. 
"That  was  a  good  scheme  of  yours,  go- 
ing to  the  camp  to  set  the  girl's  arm," 
he  said.  "Now  we  can  find  out  all  they 
do!" 

"I  not  go  to  find  out,"  said  Rina  sad- 
ly. "I  go  for  I  sorry  I  'urt  her.  I 
shoot  her  jus'  lak  a  breed,  I  am." 

Mabyn  paid  no  attention  to  this. 
"Keep  your  eyes  open  when  you're  in 
their  camp  every  day,"  he  urged.  "See 
how  much  food  they  have.  Find  out 
where  he  keeps  the  shells  for  his  gun. 
If  you  could  only  steal  the  gun !" 

"He  carry  it  always  on  his  back," 
said  Rina.     "He  never  put  it  down." 

"I  know  he's  on  his  guard  now,"  said 
Mabyn.  "But  if  you  act  friendly  all  the 
time,  he'll  forget.  We've  got  plenty  of 
time;  do  nothing  for  a  few  days.  I'll 
keep  away  from  there,  too.  He'll  think 
it's  all  right.  Then,"  Mabyn's  whisper 
was  pure  venom,  "sneak  up  behind  him 
and  knock  him  on  the  head  with  an  ax. 
Choose  a  moment  when  the  girl  is 
asleep  or  delirious.  We'll  throw  his 
body  in  the  lake.  No  one  will  ever 
know  how  it  happened." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Will  you  do  it?"  said  Mabyn 
eagerly. 

Rita  remained  silent. 

Mabyn  cursed  her  under  his  breath. 
"I  believe  this  smooth-faced  young 
whelp  has  cast  an  eye  on  you  too,"  he 
snarled.     "You're  false  to  me." 

A  low  cry  was  forced  from  Rina's 
lips;  she  made  a  rapid  move  and  Garth 
understood  that  she  had  thrown  herself 
at  the  man's  feet.  "  'Erbe't,  you  know 
you  don'  speak  true,"  she  whispered 
painfully.  "You  my  'osban' !  All  men 
I  hate,  but  you!" 

"Then  do  what  I  tell  you,"  snarled 
Mabyn. 

"  'Erbe't,"  she  pleaded,  rapidly  and 
urgently.     "Let  them  go!     What  have 
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they  got  to  do  with  us?  To-morrow  I 
go  to  him.  I  tell  him  how  to  male'  her 
well.  The  man  will  give  me  a  horse 
and  things.  An'  you  and  I  we  will  ride 
to  the  Rice  River  people.  They  are  my 
people.  They  will  give  me  a  gun.  We 
will  be  so  ver'  happy  and  not  think  of 
this  man  and  this  woman  any  more!" 

"You  can  go,  and  be  damned  to  you !" 
said  Mabyn  sullenly.  "I  stay  on  my 
own  place." 

Garth  understood  then  that  she  drew 
very  close  to  the  man,  lavish  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  sad  love  and  timid  ca- 
resses in  a  desperate  effort  to  move  him. 
He  could  not  hear  it  all,  but  his  cheeks 
burned  to  be  the  intruder  on  such  an 
exposure  of  a  woman's  soul — a  white 
soul,  he  thought,  whatever  the  color  of 
her  skin. 

Mabyn  was  utterly  insensible  to  it  all. 
In  the  end  he  became  impatient  and 
flung  her  away  from  him  with  an  oath. 
She  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  soft  thud ; 
and  for  awhile  there  was  no  other  sound, 
but  the  dreadful  low  catch  of  her  breath, 
as  she  sought  to  strangle  her  sobs. 

"  'Erbe't,  if  you  no  love  me  I  die," 
she  breathed. 

"Rid  me  of  this  man  and  I'll  love  you 
fast  enough!"  said  Mabyn  eagerly.  His 
breath  came  thick  and  stertorous.  "Ah! 
Let  me  once  grind  my  heel  in  the 
smooth,  sneering  face  of  him,  and  you 
shall  do  what  you  like  with  me!"  Rage 
robbed  him  of  speech.  He  made  mere 
brutish  sounds  in  his  throat. 

By  and  by  he  managed  to  control 
himself  and  his  voice  resumed  its  crafty, 
wheedling  tone.  "Only  do  what  I  tell 
you,  my  Rina,  and  you  shall  know  what 
it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  white  man.  I 
shall  have  no  thought  all   day,   but  of 


you !  Up  to  now  you  have  done  all  the 
loving.  I  will  repay  it  twice  over! 
You  shall  be  loved  as  no  red  woman 
ever  was  loved  before !" 

"'Erbe't!  'Erbe't!  Don't  male'  me 
do  it!"  she  whispered  in  a  terror-stricken 
voice. 

Garth  could  stand  no  more.  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  strode  forward,  grasp-' 
ing  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  to  use  it  for  a 
club.  Shooting  was  too  merciful  for 
such  a  creature. 

"You  damned  scoundrel!"  he  cried. 

Mabyn  fell  back  against  the  wall 
with  a  gasping  cry  of  fright.  Quick  as 
Garth  was,  Rina  was  quicker.  Before 
he  could  reach  the  man,  she  scrambled 
over  the  ground  and  clutched  him  by  the 
knees. 

"Let  him  be!"  she  screamed.  "I 
kill  you!" 

Garth  struggled  vainly  to  free  him- 
self. Finally  bending  over  and  seizing 
her  shoulders,  he  thrust  her  away.  But 
the  blow  he  again  aimed  at  Mabyn  never 
descended  for  with  incredible  swiftness 
Rina  gained  her  feet  and  darted  down- 
hill. 

"I  kill  her!"  she  shrilled. 

A  sickening  fear  gripped  Garth's 
heart,  instantly  obliterating  all  thought 
of  Mabyn.  He  dashed  after  Rina, 
nerved  to  a  desperate  fleetness.  She 
knew  the  ground  better  than  he  and 
hampered  by  the  weight  of  his  gun,  he 
despaired  of  overtaking  the  moccasined 
savage,  but  at  the  watercourse  the 
strange  creature  stopped  dead  and  wait- 
ed for  him  to  come  up. 

"Go  back  to  your  white  woman !"  she 
cried  stormily.  "If  you  'urt  him,  I  pull 
her  bandage  off,  and  beat  her  arm  till 
she  die  of  pain!" 


(To  be  Continued) 
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DIFFERENT    MODELS   AND   THEIR   USE 


^^HE  skin  canoe  of  the 
Eskimo  and  the  cane 
canoe  of  the  Far  East  do 
not  concern  us.  For 
American  waters  there 
may  be  said  to  be  four 
types:  (i)  The  birch  bark;  (2)  the 
canvas  covered;  (3)  the  factory-made 
wooden  canoe;  and  (4)  the  dugout. 
The  famous  Rob  Roy  model  and  the 
modern  racing  canoe  are  subdivisions 
of  the  factory  model.  For  woods  travel 
the  bark  and  canvas  are  the  best. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Selous  took  the 
first  canoe  to  Newfoundland  and  that 
it  was  a  Canadian  wooden  model.  They 
are  not  satisfactory,  however,  for  rough 
work  and  will  not  carry  heavy  burdens. 
One  blow  in  a  rapids  would  be  their 
finish.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  canvas 
and  birch  bark  can  be  discussed  in  com- 


mon. 


Mr.    Stewart   Edward  White  refers 


to  these  models  in  "Camp  and  Trail," 
where  he  agrees  that  the  birch  bark  will 
carry  the  biggest  load  and  that  if  the 
bow  is  smashed  in  the  rapids  an  Indian 
can  easily  repair  it,  where  otherwise  a 
canvas  canoe  would  be  done  for.  I 
do  not,  however,  know  of  a  sin- 
gle woodsman  who  would  trade  his 
"Guides  Special"  for  the  best  birch 
bark  which  ever  came  down  the  river. 
He  is  justified  by  two  reasons,  first, 
the  birch  bark  canoe  in  use  to-day  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  birch  bark  of  the 
last  generation  and,  secondly,  because 
the  modern  canvas  canoe  has  almost 
reached  perfection. 

If  you  approach  a  full-blooded  Indian 
— providing  you  can  find  one — he  will 
tell  you  that  it  costs  so  much  and  so 
much  to  build  a  good  canoe.  You  can 
pay  all  the  way  from  ten  to  thirty-five 
dollars.  If  you  can  get  one  of  the  best 
at  the  latter  price,   you  are   fortunate. 
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Such  canoes  I  have  known  to  be  in.  con- 
stant use  for  upward  of  thirty  years. 
To-day  they  are  hard  to  procure. 

We  will  say,  however,  that  we  have 
the  best  of  each  model.  They  will  be 
constructed  on  many  identical  lines. 
For  an  all-round  paddling  canoe  the 
bottom  can  be  quite  flat.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  on  lakes  the  bow  should  be  low, 
otherwise  it  will  catch  the  wind.  In 
the  old  days  these  canoes  were  for  the 
Indian  himself,  or  his  wife  and  family. 
In  the  latter  case  the  craft  was  known 
as  a  "squaw"  canoe.  To-day  they  are 
used  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for 
carrying  their  supplies  to  the  various 
company  posts. 

But  many  canoes  are  never  paddled, 
except  when  approaching  game.  In  the 
Northern  country  there  are  many 
swift-flowing  streams.  The  only  way 
you  can  go  up  them  is  by  poling  and  in 
running  them  a  pole  is  more  satisfactory 
than  any  paddle.  As  may  naturally  be 
supposed  the  men  who  can  pole  a 
canoe  are  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
higher  arts  of  the  science.  They  do 
not  require  the  safe,  flat-bottomed  canoe 
of  the  lake  regions. 

Their  canoes  must  be  fairly  high  in 
the  bow  and  slope  sharply  at  both  ends. 
The  bottoms  are  more  round  than  the 
types  recommended  for  all-round  use 
and  thus  they  "answer"  very  quickly  in 
both  poling  up  and  running  down  a 
rapid.  This  class  is  generally  about 
eighteen  feet  long  and  weighs  eighty 
pounds. 

The  factory  wooden  canoe  is  de- 
signed for  summer  resorts,  racing,  and 
sailing.  In  selecting  it  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  from.  Most  of  them  are 
very  safe  and  the  finish  is  the  only  point 
which  seems  to  regulate  the  price. 
They  are  made  of  both  basswood  and 
cedar.  The  Rob  Roy  model  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  inches  wide,  and  weighs 
about  seventy  pounds.  It  is,  according 
to  the  English  rule,  supposed  to  float 
with  ten  pounds  of  duffle  in  five  inches 
of  water. 

The  bow  and  stern  are  covered  and 
there  is  a  single  opening  in  the  center. 
In    this    the    traveler   sits    and    paddles 


with  a  double  blade.  As  most  of  these 
canoes  are  safe  to  sail  in  there  is  a 
slight  keel  attached  to  the  center.  They 
would  not  do  to  portage  and  are  there- 
fore not  adapted  to  American  waters. 
This  type  resembles  the  steel  canoes 
which  have  been  so  satisfactory  for  duck 
hunters.  The  racing  canoe  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste.  They  are  built  for 
one,  two,  or  a  dozen,  especially  the 
modern  war  canoe  of  the  boat  clubs. 

The  dugout  canoe  is  made  from  a 
single  log,  preferably  of  pine,  and  the 
good  ones  are  becoming  very  scarce. 
Their  weight,  which,  when  new,  is  a 
little  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
will  allow  them  to  be  toted  round  only 
very  short  carries.  They  are  used  al- 
most exclusively  through  the  entire 
Miramichi  country,  where  the  word 
canoe  has  hardly  any  other  meaning. 
For  swift  streams  they  are  easy  to  pole 
and,  in  a  good  man's  hands,  superior  to 
any  other  model  for  this  particular 
work. 

Till  you  get  used  to  them  they  are 
very  cranky,  especially  after  traveling 
in  a  canvas.  They  are  hardly  ever 
paddled  but  invariably  poled.  For  up- 
stream work  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
men,  who  always  do  their  work  stand- 
ing. Originally  they  were  used  on  all 
the  salmon  streams  of  the  North,  but 
on  such  rivers  as  the  Restigouche,  Cas- 
capedia,  etc.,  both  they  and  the  birch 
bark  have  given  way  to  the  "Gaspe 
canoe"  which  is  very  steady  to  fish 
from.  Though  called  a  canoe,  it  is 
really  a  lap-streak  boat  built  on  canoe 
lines. 

Of  all  these  models  the  best  canoe 
for  the  beginner  is  a  canvas  canoe  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "cruiser"  type. 
For  all-round  use  it  will  be  found  sat- 
isfactory. It  weighs  generally  about 
sixty-five  pounds  and  will  carry  two 
men  on  a  month's  trip.  There  are  sev- 
eral lighter  models,  some  fifteen  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  forty-eight,  pounds. 
After  you  get  used  to  portaging  you 
will  not  mind  the  difference  in  weight, 
for  in  such  a  light  model  as  the  last- 
mentioned  you  must  have  sacrificed 
something  important  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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T  was  a  bracing  December  day. 
Across  the  bleak,  brown  meadows 
of  Long  Island  the  cheerless  wind 
swept,  sending  the  blood  tingling  to 
the  ruddy  cheeks  of  seventy-four 
thinly-clad  boys  as  they  strained  and 
waited  for  the  signal  to  go.  They  had 
all  been  "weighed  in,"  and  had  been  ex- 
amined and  pronounced  fit  for  the  race 
by  the  doctors.  All  classes  and  types 
and  nationalities  that  make  up  Younger 
New  York  were  represented.  Among 
the  officials  were  such  men  as  James  E. 
Sullivan  and  Martin  Sheridan.  A  thou- 
sand or  more  boys  excitedly  discussed  the 
form  of  their  favorite  cross-country 
stars,  for  ten  schools  had  entered  teams 
for  the  championship. 

The  runners  had  been  "blocked  off" 
in  groups  according  to  the  new  system 
and  awaited  the  signal  from  John  Mc- 
Hugh,  the  best  and  squarest  "starter" 
in  the  country.  "They're  off!"  Like 
an  arrow  each  boy  shot  ahead  for  the 
three  and  a  half  mile  run.  There  was 
no  confusion.  The  crowd  of  schoolboy 
enthusiasts  broke  into  a  spontaneous 
cheer. 


There  was  a  scramble  among  the  pack 
for  position  at  the  first  turn,  much 
crowding,  but  not  a  foul.  Then  they 
were  strung  out  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  all  aglow,  each  boy  using  every 
ounce  of  energy  that  was  in  him  to  win 
and  each  scorning  the  least  unmanly 
action  to  do  it.  The  various  schools 
cut  loose  their  battle  cries.  The  runners 
in  the  rear  edged  up  a  little  on  the 
leaders;  the  leaders  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  lead. 

They  were  nearing  the  finish.  Sud- 
denly from  among  the  three  or  four  that 
headed  the  string  shot  forward  an  almost 
unknown  young  Italian.  He  had  saved 
his  strength  for  the  final  sprint  and 
flashed  panting  up  to  the  tape — the  win- 
ner, a  youngster  who  had  never  before 
won  a  race  in  a  big  contest. 

A  cheer  went  up,  a  cheer  just  as 
hearty  for  the  unknown  as  it  would 
have  been  for  a  favorite  star.  For  had 
not  a  new  star  risen  in  the  scholastic 
firmament?  As  for  team  honors,  only 
one  single  little  point  intervened  be- 
tween the  winners  and  the  second  team. 
Yet  there  was  not  a  word  of  grumble  or 
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contest  and  the  losers  were  among  the 
first  to  congratulate  the  winners  and  all 
were  impartially  cheered. 

It  was  a  typical  exhibition  of  the 
finest  spirit  that  boys  or  sportsmen  of  any 
age  could  have  shown.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  it.  It  was  just 
one  more  graphic  example  of  the  reason 
why  athletes  like  Sullivan  and  Sheridan, 
educators  like  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Dr. 
Crampton,  business,  financial,  and  pro- 
fessional men  like  General  Wingate  and 
S.  R.  Guggenheim  and  scores  of  others 
believe  in  and  devote  their  time  and 
money  to  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  of  New  York. 

Imagine  an  army  of  boys  running  a 
great  relay  race  around  the  earth,  an 
army  so  great  that  each  boy  has  to  run 
only  three  hundred  yards.  Stand  the 
boys  in  line,  pack  them  just  as  close  as 
you  can,  and  the  army  would  reach  from 
the  southernmost  tip  of  Staten  Island 
clear  across  their  great  city  to  the  north- 
ernmost tip  of  the  Bronx,  over  thirty 
miles.  Let  the  army  grow  up  and  you 
have  a  hustling  city  as  large  as  Omaha. 


Well,  that  gives  you  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  with  its  150,000  and  more  mem- 
bers— the  greatest  athletic  organization 
the  world  ever  saw. 

But  not  in  size,  nor  in  athletic  records 
only  is  the  history  of  the  P.  S.  A.  L. 
being  written.  Its  real  story  is  not 
that  of  the  sporting  pages  of  the  papers, 
though  much  space  is  given  to  it  daily. 
It  lies  rather  in  the  cleaner,  better  lives 
of  thousands  of  boys,  in  the  making  of 
physically  fit  men  and  women  of  a  vast 
number  of  children  on  whom  has  fallen 
the  curse  of  Cain,  first  builder  of  cities. 
A  few  stories  will  tell  it  better  than 
pages  of  figures. 

Here  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
rod  has  given  way  to  the  baseball  bat  and 
the  dreaded  ruler  to  basketball,  where 
compulsory  play  has  taken  the  place  of 
corporal  punishment.  There  was  re- 
cently in  an  upper  East  Side  school  a 
group  of  fifty  incorrigible  boys.  They 
were  placed  under  a  young  woman  who 
had  been  a  basketball  enthusiast  at  the 
normal    school.      They    had    made   life 
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miserable  for  the  various  teachers  in  their 
separate  classes  and,  proud  of  their  bad- 
ness, threatened  to  destroy  the  morale 
of  the  school. 

The  principal  gave  Miss  Kirtland 
carte  blanche.  "May  I  do  anything  I 
want  to  with  them?"  she  asked.  "You 
may,"  said  the  sceptical  principal.  Then 
she  took  the  defiant  class  into  the  gym- 
nasium, played  basketball  with  them  for 


in  carriage  of  the  person,  alertness  of 
mind  and  body,  and  the  general  air  of 
strength  and  health  resulting  from  the 
athletic  exercises  which  the  children 
have  pursued. 

"Gratifying  as  is  this  from  the  physical 
side,  the  improvement  on  the  side  of 
ethics,  school  discipline,  and  esprit  de 
corps  is  even  greater.  For  under  no 
circumstances   is   any   pupil    allowed   to 
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an  hour,  and  brought  them  back  tired, 
peaceable,  and  ready  to  listen  to  lessons. 
This  treatment  lasted  throughout  the 
term,  basketball  first  and  books  after- 
wards. After  six  months  of  it  the  boys 
returned  to  their  regular  classes  and 
have  since  been  doing  fine  work  without 
trouble  to  their  teacher. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  athletics  have 
been  the  means  of  increasing  scholarship. 
The  way  this  is  brought  about  is  thus 
described  by  General  Wingate:  "With 
every  year  the  standard  of  athletic  abil- 
ity in  the  schools  becomes  higher  and 
records  which  were  considered  wonder- 
ful when  made  are  surpassed.  Accom- 
panying this  is  a  marked  improvement 


compete  in  any  of  the  League  games  un- 
less he  is  certified  by  his  principal  to 
have  'B'  in  effort,  proficiency,  and  de- 
portment during  the  month  previous, 
nor  unless  he  shall  have  attended  his 
school  for  twenty  weeks,  except  when 
regularly  transferred.  No  school  is  per- 
mitted to  offer  any  inducement  to  cause 
the  pupil  of  any  other  school  to  sever 
his  connection  for  athletic  purposes." 

The  result  of  this  rule  is  that  many 
an  indifferent  scholar  has  been  made  a 
fairly  good  one  because  he  coveted  ath- 
letic honors.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
reach  a  great  number  of  boys.  "Give 
me  simply  the  perilous  spare  time  of  the 
young    people,"    says    Dr.     C.    Ward 
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Crampton,  secretary  of  the  League,  "and 
I  will  answer  for  their  morris." 

It's  not  only  a  question  of  study 
but  of  honor,  too.  Thus,  as  General 
Wingate  will  say  to  you,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  on  record  is  the 
case  of  Public  School  6,  Manhattan, 
which  was  declared  the  champion  of  the 
City  of  New  York  on  a  Saturday  night, 
winning  by  a  single  point  from   Public 


otism,  Honor,  Obedience — three  of 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  the  motto 
of  West  Point. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  P.  S.  A.  L.  has 
actually  bettered  the  average  physique 
of  the  whole  number  of  schoolboys 
twenty-five  per  cent,  since  it  was  founded 
seven  years  ago  by  General  Wingate, 
Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  and  others. 
It  began  to  make  good  at  the  very  start 


A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  CROWDS  THAT  TURN  OUT  FOR  THE  GAMES. 


School  77,  Manhattan.  On  Monday 
morning  it  was  discovered  by  the  win- 
ners that  the  one  valued  point  had  been 
obtained  through  the  dishonesty  of  one 
boy  who  was  not  entitled  to  run  on  the 
relay  team.  So  the  boys  made  their  way 
to  the  Board  of  Education  and  returned 
their  prize  to  the  P.  S.  A.  L. 

When  honesty  can  stand  a  strain  like 
that  it  must  be  fairly  admitted  that  the 
League  is  doing  a  good  work.  For,  as 
General  Wingate  said  to  me:  "All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  hold  their  tongues. 
But  they  thought  better  of  it  than  that." 
Such  cases  have  happened  several  times. 
In  successive  years  the  League  mottoes 
have  been:  Duty,  Thoroughness,  Patri- 


and  it  has  kept  it  up  so  conspicuously 
that  seventeen  other  cities  have  copied 
its  methods — New  Orleans,  Seattle,  Bal- 
timore, Newark,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Birmingham,  Tacoma,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Troy,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  Oakland,  Helena,  and  others. 
Chile,  Argentina,  India,  and  even  Tur- 
key have  been  interested  inquirers  into 
its  work.  All  this  means  simply  that 
the  world  is  recognizing  that  organized 
play  is  as  fundamentally  educative  as  the 
three  R's.  In  other  words,  just  as  sure 
as  there  is  need  for  a  Board  of  Education 
there  is  also  need  for  a  Board  of  Play. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  in 
which  the  League  accomplishes  results  is 
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by  the  so-called  "button  tests"  in  which 
it  awards  a  badge  for  proficiency  in  ath- 
letics much  the  same  as  the  National 
Guard  awards  badges  for  marksmanship. 
In  1909  over  7,000  buttons  were  won. 
The  year  before,  the  number  was  4,000. 
During  the  first  year,  1904,  there  were 
only  1,162  buttons  won,  many  schools 
having  fewer  than  six  winners. 

Yet  the  tests  were  simple.  In  fact,  it 
was  common  then  to  find  among  400 
boys  fewer  than  six  who  could  "chin" 
themselves  four  times  on  a  bar.  Last 
year  in  many  schools  over  one-third  of 
all  the  boys  passed  the  chinning  test, 
many  doing  it  ten  times  and  more.  This 
is  only  one  fact  among  many  that  leads 
General  Wingate  to  say  that  the  phys- 
ique of  the  boys  is  increasing  so  fast.  The 
purpose  of  the  button  test  is  to  foster  the 
general  spirit  of  athletics  and  improve 
the  physique  of  all  the  boys  rather  than 
to  create  a  few  stars.  It  gives  everyone 
something  to  strive  for  and  is  in  line 
with  the  growing  movement  in  the  col- 
leges to  extend  athletics  to  all  students. 

Making  Better  Students 

Just  as  the  League  events  and  the 
button  tests  spur  the  poor  student  who 
is  a  good  athlete  to  study  so  that  he  may 
compete,  so  the  "class  athletics"  tend  to 
spur  the  good  student  who  is  a  poor  ath- 
lete to  take  more  interest  in  developing 
his  own  body.  These  are  competitions 
in  which  it  is  necessary  for  eighty  per 
cent,  of  each  class  to  compete,  their  aver- 
age constituting  the  class  record.  As  the 
deficient  boys  take  just  so  much  from  the 
class  average,  many  a  boy  too  much  in- 
terested in  his  lessons  is  forced  by  his 
classmates  to  take  more  care  of  his  health 
and  strength  for  fear  of  lowering  the 
average.  Thus  is  reached  the  very  boy 
most  of  all  in  need  of  athletics. 

The  teams  and  the  League  events  set 
the  athletic  ideals,  but  the  class  and  but- 
ton contests  apply  the  thing  to  the  aver- 
age boy.  What  with  the  badges  and 
averages,  one  of  the  teachers  recently 
wrote  to  the  League  this  heartfelt  letter : 
"All  the  little  imps  in  my  class  have 
become  saints,  not  because  they  want  to 
be  saints,  but  because  they  want  to  com- 
pete in  your  games." 


Really  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  League 
at  work  you  must  spend  an  afternoon  on 
one  of  the  several  large  athletic  fields. 
On  a  single  field  you  will  see  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  little  fellows, 
from  the  sturdy  to  the  anemic,  from  the 
primary  to  the  grammar  grades,  going 
through  every  form  of  athletics — teams 
practicing  starting  on  the  tracks,  little 
fellows  chinning  themselves  with  truly 
Spartan  heroism,  others  industriously 
broad  jumping.  Older  boys  are  getting 
baseball  or  basketball  training,  white- 
clad  figures  are  sprinting  around  the 
running  track.  Everywhere  are  vault- 
ers  and  leapers.  It  is  a  scene  of  activity 
quite  eclipsing  a  standard  three-ring 
circus. 

Naturally,  of  all  activities,  that  which 
interests  Young  America  most  is  the 
national  game  and  the  League's  baseball 
series  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  In  the  spring  of  1909  117  teams 
competed  against  each  other.  At  no 
time  could  you  tell  who  was  going  to 
come  out  winner  of  the  city  champion- 
ship. The  final  game,  after  a  round 
robin  series  by  the  five  borough  cham- 
pions, was  won  by  P.  S.  28  of  the  Bronx, 
defeating  P.  S.  169  Manhattan  by  a 
score  of  5  to  4.  The  Bronx  pitcher 
pitched  a  no-hit  game.  Thousands  of 
school-children  went  to  "root,"  and  old, 
seasoned  fans  looked  on,  even  more  in- 
terested in  the  youngsters  than  in  a 
grown-up  game.  Three  years  ago  the 
championship  game  pulled  off  at  Ameri- 
can League  Park  with  only  two  runs  and 
one  error  was  the  talk  of  the  town  from 
office  boy  to  (literally)  mayor.  Race, 
color,  and  creed  were  forgotten. 

The  rather  difficult  problem  of  pre- 
serving order  has  been  very  cleverly 
solved.  The  boys  police  themselves. 
Each  class  elects  by  ballot  six  policemen 
for  the  term,  who  in  turn  elect  a  ser- 
geant, and  the  latter  elect  a  captain  for 
the  whole  school.  The  badges  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Education  bear  the 
titles  of  the  office  and  the  "force"  acts 
going  to  and  coming  from  as  well  as  at 
the  games.  It  numbers  2,286  with  34 
captains  and  is  a  great  success. 

Then  there  are  the  school  bands,  two 
of  them,  one  in  P.  S.  21  Manhattan  and 
the  other  in  P.  S.  20  Richmond.     The 
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former  has  65  members  and  the  latter 
47,  the  expenses  for  instruments  as 
well  as  an  instructor  being  paid  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Huyler.  At  the  various  meets  the 
bands  turn  out  and  give  good  music,  too, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  hear 
it,  for  the  meets  are  as  noisy  occasions 
as  a  college  commencement  game.  The 
bands  have  a  long  waiting  list. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  League's  activi- 
ties. In  1909  it  conducted  a  basketball 
tournament  with  105  teams.  The  boys 
also  play  "soccer"  football  but  not  Rugby 
or  the  college  game,  which  has  been 
abolished.  The  high  schools  used  to  play 
the  regular  game  but  now  are  limited  to 
"soccer."  The  League  also  holds  the 
only  schoolboy  swimming  races  in  the 
country,  the  public  baths  being  used. 
The  high  schools  held  their  contest  at 
the  Sportsmen's  Show  in  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Large  colleges  think  they  do  well  to 
get  a  couple  of  hundred  competitors, 
but  the  League  contestants  often  number 
thousands.  In  the  winter  indoor  games 
are  held  in  the  armories  loaned  for  the 
purpose,  both  elementary  and  high  school. 


In  the  spring  come  the  outdoor  games, 
first  those  for  novices  and  later  the  cham- 
pionship games,  both  for  elementary  and 
high  schools.  The  evening  schools  have 
been  allowed  lately  to  participate  and 
have  done  creditable  work.  The  high 
schools  also  have  a  championship  relay 
race,  as  well  as  the  cross  country.  The 
high  schools  for  the  past  two  years  have 
also  taken  up  tennis. 

Few  of  the  League's  activities  com- 
pare in  interest  and  importance  with  the 
rifle  shooting.  In  fact  the  sub-target 
records  that  the  high  school  boys  have 
made  are  fully  as  good  as  the  records  of 
the  National  Guard. 

General  Wingate  says:  "In  none  of 
the  activities  has  there  been  a  greater  im- 
provement in  the  past  year.  Through 
the  generosity  of  its  friends  the  League 
has  been  enabled  to  place  a  sub-target 
gun  machine  in  each  of  the  eleven  high 
schools.  It  has  also  through  its  director 
received  a  gift  of  22  Krag-Jorgenson 
rifles  to  be  used  in  these  schools  in  gallery 
and  in  outdoor  practice.  The  sub-target 
gun  machines  are  so  constructed  that  a 
boy  practicing  receives  the  same  benefits 
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as  if  he  were  actually  firing  a  ball  cart- 
ridge with  an  army  rifle,  while  there  is 
no  noise,  danger,  or  expense. 

"In  1909  over  a  thousand  boys  were 
regularly  practicing  and  in  May  there 
were  reported  as  qualifying  as  marks- 
men, by  making  a  score  of  45  points  out 
of  50,  434  as  compared  with  273  the  pre- 
vious year.  Such  boys  are  then  permitted 
to  practice  with  cartridges  in  the  rifle 
galleries  of  the  different  regiments  and, 
with  the  experience  they  have  had  with 
the  machines,  soon  develop  into  remark- 
able shots. 

"In  the  tournament  which  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  at  the  Sportsmen's  Show, 
at  which  a  number  of  prizes  were  offered 
by  different  arms  companies  and  others, 
interested  in  the  subject,  over  one  thou- 
sand boys  participated,  more  in  fact  than 
the  target  ranges  and  the  sub-target 
machine  would  permit.  The  shooting 
was  done  at  60  feet,  bull's  eye — one  inch 
counting  5,  center  3^4  inches  counting 
4,  inner  5%  inches  counting  three. 

"The  shooting  was  fully  equal  to  any- 
thing which  has  ever  been  seen  in  any  of 
the  National  Guard  competitions.  In 
fact  the  scores  made  by  many  of  the  con- 
testants have  never  before  been  equalled. 


Thus  one  boy  from  Morris  High  School 
firing  120  shots  with  a  possible  score  of 
600  points,  half  shot  standing  and  half 
prone,  made  598,  only  missing  the  bull's 
eye  twice.  The  team  from  the  same 
high  school  firing  ten  shots  each,  standing 
and  prone,  made  557  out  of  a  possible 
600." 

In  pure  size,  however,  the  contest  that 
eclipses  all  others  is  that  held  each  year 
by  the  New  York  Sunday  World.  For 
four  years  this  contest  has  been  held, 
sometimes,  as  in  1909,  several  schools 
entering  over  one  thousand  contestants. 
In  1909  the  total  number  in  all  contests 
leading  up  to  the  finals  has  been  figured 
out  by  Mr.  Norton  of  the  World,  who 
has  charge  of  the  games,  as  nearly  34,000 
boys  from  147  elementary  schools,  which, 
as  Mr.  Sullivan  enthusiastically  put  it, 
"is  the  greatest  athletic  event  ever  pulled 
off  in  history." 

In  these  games  at  various  times  1,200 
teachers  acted  as  officials  and,  after  all 
the  sifting  out  was  done,  1,800  boys 
remained  for  the  finals,  quite  a  crowd  to 
be  handled  at  one  time  and  calling  for  no 
small  skill.  After  it  was  all  over,  it  was 
found  that  some  3,240  medals  had  been 
won  and  147  class  banners. 

Other  papers  have  been  nearly  as  active 
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as  the  World.  The  American  and  the 
Journal  have  presented  many  valuable 
prizes.  The  Herald  has  made  it  a  point 
to  foster  baseball  tournaments  by  supply- 
ing trophies  and  making  arrangements 
for  final  games  at  which  20,000  boys 
attended.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  sup- 
plied the  marksmanship  badges.  Arm- 
ories have  been  loaned  for  indoor  games 
at  cost,  and  practically  every  large 
athletic  club  field  has  been  used  by  the 
League.  The  permanent  trophies,  num- 
bering nearly  140,  have  been  given  by 
many  prominent  citizens  who  are  among 
the  supporters  of  the  League. 

Not  the  least  important,  either,  of  all 
the  important  gifts  are  the  gratuitous 
services  of  hundreds  of  teachers  after 
school  hours.  They  have  cheerfully 
given  the  time  needed  by  them  for  their 
promotion  studies. 

Dr.  Crampton  has  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  providing  athletic  instructors  to 
do  what  the  teachers  did  gratuitously  last 
year  would  have  been  over  $1,000,000 
to  the  city. 

The  machinery  of  the  League  is  inter- 
esting. The  six  hundred  schools  are 
divided  into  24  districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  league,  thus  covering  the  306 
square  miles  of  the  city.     They  assume 


direct  management  of  athletics  in  the 
schools,  except  the  high  schools,  and 
under  them  are  about  125  organized 
elementary  associations  with  a  member- 
ship of  110,000.  Together  with  the 
High  schools,  the  Girls'  Branch,  and 
other  contestants,  the  total  membership 
of  the  League  is  well  over  150,000. 
These  district  leagues  elect  representa- 
tives to  a  central  Games  Committee 
whose  chairman  is  James  E.  Sullivan. 
He  is  a  point  of  contact  with  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union.  This  com- 
mittee has  charge  of  all  the  championship 
games. 

In  a  series  like  baseball,  the  schools 
often  hold  contests  themselves  between 
classes  until  a  school  team  is  picked. 
Then  the  schools  in  a  district  compete. 
Then  follow  contests  among  the  districts 
until  five  borough  champions  are  found 
and  then  the  borough  champions  play 
for  the  city  championship,  the  wind  up 
being  a  great  event. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  its 
own  physical  instruction  department  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Crampton. 
The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  was 
organized  to  do  the  innumerable  things 
that  the  Department  of  Education  was 
not  able  legally  or  actually  to  do.    Many 
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of  its  directors  are  also  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Dr.  Crampton 
is  its  secretary.  Thus  are  interwoven 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  Athletic  League,  and  the 
Amateur  Athletic   Union. 

General  George  W.  Wingate  is  presi- 
dent of  the  League  and  was  the  founder. 
He  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  its  work 
and  his  whole-souled  devotion  has  meant 
much  to  the  boys  of  New  York.  His 
straight-from-the-shoulder  talks  have 
done  a  lot  of  good.  Recently  he  spoke 
to  the  boys  in  one  of  the  high  schools: 
"Many  of  you  are  now  going  to  college. 
I  know  some  of  you  are  receiving  all 
kinds  of  inducements  to  go  to  this  or 
that  place,  that  offers  of  support  are 
practically  being  made.  You  want  to 
remember  that  the  man  who  does  this, 
when  he  leaves  his  college,  is  regarded 
by  his  associates  very  differently  from 
the  regular  collegian.  They  are  all  glad 
to  make  use  of  your  services  but  they 
look  down  on  you.  When  they  have 
college  meetings  you  won't  be  asked." 

Athletes  at  the  Head 

Dr.  Crampton  was  a  New  York  boy 
himself.  He  is  a  doctor  and,  while 
studying  at  Columbia,  few  long  distance 
runners  could  keep  him  company  over  a 
cross  country  route.  He  knows  the  value 
of  athletics,  for  he  has  been  many  years 
observing  their  effect,  starting  under  Dr. 
Gulick  whom  he  has  now  succeeded. 
The  inspector  of  athletics  is  William  D. 
Culvermacher  who  has  played  on  college 
football,  baseball,  and  hockey  teams  and 
has  had  much  experience  in  coaching. 
Under  him  are  directly  placed  the  thou- 
sands of  boys  of  all  ages  who  engage  in 
athletics. 

There  is  no  one  connected  with  the 
League,  however,  that  the  boys  think 
more  highly  of  than  they  do  of  John 
McHugh,  who  starts  the  races.  He  has 
a  reputation  for  being  the  squarest  starter 
in  the  country,  not  only  at  League  events 
but  at  many  leading  clubs.  It  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  John  McHugh  has 
started  more  boys  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world.  To  see  him  "feed"  them 
into  a  race  like  wheat  into  the  hopper  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  race,  for  it  is  a 


ticklish  job  to  get  off  hundreds  of  boys 
in  an  afternoon  without  a  hitch. 

Four  large  athletic  fields  have  been 
given  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment to  the  boys,  costing  in  all 
half  a  million  dollars.  They  are  Curtis 
Field  on  Staten  Island,  Crotona  Field  at 
Crotona  Park  in  the  Bronx,  Astoria 
Field  in  Long  Island  City,  and  Brooklyn 
Field  in  South  Brooklyn.  The  system 
has  been  adopted  of  allowing  different 
schools  each  to  have  a  Field  Day  on 
which  the  whole  school,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  smaller  children,  goes  in  a 
body  to  one  of  the  fields  and  holds  class 
exercises  and  school  games.  Last  year 
112  schools  did  this. 

The  fields  have  been  kept  open  on 
Sundays  from  one  to  six  o'clock  at  the 
expense  of  the  League,  and  thus  hundreds 
of  boys  are  kept  from  objectionable  re- 
sorts on  that  day.  They  are  open  to 
school  children  every  week  day  after 
school  hours  and  all  day  Saturday, 
arrangements  being  made  in  advance, 
for  games  and  tournaments.  The  grand- 
stand planned  for  the  Brooklyn  field  will 
be  almost  the  equal  of  the  Harvard  Stad- 
ium. Interest  in  Curtis  Field  has  been 
stimulated  by  allowing  squads  of  children 
with  their  teachers  to  travel  to  it  free 
on  the  municipal  ferry  to  Staten  Island. 
There  are  other  smaller  fields,  too,  some 
of  the  high  schools  having  them.  The 
playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  are 
used,  also. 

Not  only  are  the  boys  reached  by  the 
League,  but  the  girls  as  well.  Of  course 
athletics  for  girls  differ  radically  from 
those  for  boys.  Some  girls'  basket- 
ball teams  have  been  organized  as  well 
as  relay  teams  and  classes  for  Indian 
clubs,  but  the  most  promising  results  are 
those  obtained  in  folk-dancing.  This 
work  is  under  Miss  Catherine  Laverich 
and  Miss  Louisa  M.  Wingate. 

In  folk-dancing,  classes  of  teachers  are 
held  and  then  the  teachers  go  back  and 
teach  the  dances  to  the  girls  of  their  own 
classes.  It  is  all  voluntary.  Sometimes 
clubs  are  organized  in  the  schools  and 
inter-class    contests    held    after    hours. 

Thus  nearly  20,000  girls  have  been 
provided  with  healthful,  joyous  recrea- 
tion and,  although  there  are  285,000 
more,  the  work  is  beginning  to  count. 
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Last  fall  the  Hudson-Fulton  festival 
folk-dancing  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  celebration.  Two  great  festivals  are 
held  in  May  and  June  in  Van  Cortland 
and  Prospect  Park.  It  needs  only  a 
visit  to  prove  their  value.  Folk-dancing 
has  won  a  strong  grip. 

With  such  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  the  day  of  experi- 
ment for  the  League  has  passed.  It  has 
become  a  fixed  institution  in  the  school 
system  and  the  public  mind,  too  firmly 
rooted  ever  to  be  disturbed.  When  it 
began  work  the  boys  were  from  twenty 
to  fifty  per  cent  below  the  standard  of  an 


average  country  lad  in  physique,  their 
ideas  of  honor  and  square  dealing  were 
none  too  high,  and  school  spirit  did  not 
exist. 

All  that  has  been  changed,  now,  until 
it  is  difficult  for  one  not  familiar  with 
life  in  the  congested  districts  to  appreci- 
ate what  has  been  done  and  can  be  done 
in  checking  child  crime  and  vice,  as  well 
as  in  positively  raising  the  standards. 
It  is  not  done  by  preaching  or  by  text 
books ;  it  is  by  showing  that  you  can't  do 
such  things  and  excel  in  athletics,  that 
there  are,  in  short,  "some  things  no  fel- 
low can  do." 
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^^HE  case  of  the  two  cars 
of  identical  make  and 
model,  one  of  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  perfect 
comfort,  while  the  other 
is  always  developing 
"trouble,"  has  been  cited  frequently 
enough.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  ex- 
ist solely  in  the  realm  of  imagination, 
and  these  pages  have  sought  to  enforce 
the  points  of  consistent  personal  care, 
upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of  which 
such  discrepancy  always  depends,  unless 
the  manufacturer  has  bungled.  But  in 
a  sense  all  cars  look  alike  to  the  pro- 
spective motorist,  as  he  admires  them 
in  their  brightly  painted  bodies  at  the 
show  or  salesroom.  The  makers'  cata- 
logs and  the  "proofs"  of  demonstrators 
convince  him  that  each  model  is  the  best 
of  its  class.  Even  were  all  the  different 
makes  in  the  same  class  stripped  and 
set  before  him,  he  would  see  no  superior- 
ity in  the  chassis  of  one  make  over  that 
of  another. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  superiority 
can  be  seen.  No  longer  does  it  depend 
on  some  specific  piece  of  mechanism, 
present  in  one  and  lacking  in  others. 
The  chassis  of  191 1  will  be  so  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  1910  as  to  readily 


convince  the  amateur  that  progress  in 
automobile  building  has  reached  its 
limit.  Nay,  more,  he  will  find  the 
chassis  of  five  years  ago  and  that  of 
to-day  so  materially  alike  in  their  physi- 
cal features  that  he  will  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  pay  for  the  "latest  de- 
sign." 

Yet  anyone  who  can  drive  at  all  would 
get  instantly  a  different  "feel"  from  a 
new  car  of  1905  and  a  new  car  of  19 10. 
The  touch  of  the  expert  could  tell  all 
the  refinements  of  the  191 1  car — or  the 
lack  of  them — over  that  of  1910.  Nor 
does  the  tyro,  after  he  has  driven  long 
enough  to.  know  his  own  machine,  want 
the  disagreeable  experience  of  trying 
the  other  fellow's — apparently  similar — 
and  finding  that  his  is  "not  in  it." 

How  then  is  he  to  tell  the  difference, 
in  advance?  Since  he  cannot  trust  to 
seeing  it,  he  must  take  time  to  figure  it 
out.  Wise  is  he  if  he  does  so,  for  then 
he  will  come  somewhere  near  knowing 
what  he  pays  for.  He  may  easily  spend 
$1,000  and  get  only  $500  worth  of  ac- 
tual value  in  the  mechanism — not  to 
speak  of  comfort  and  convenience — 
when  he  might  have  spent  $2,500  and 
got  $2,000  worth  of  the  same  things. 

That   is  because   his  money  must  go 
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for  something  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: material,  design,  labor,  overhead 
charges,  profit,  commission. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  trade, 
agents'  commission  and  manufacturers' 
profit  vary  so  little  that  they  can  be 
safely  figured  as  fixed  percentages  of  the 
selling  price  of  all  standard  cars.  The 
buyer  can  hardly  hope  to  effect  any  sav- 
ing in  these  regions,  except  in  an  occa- 
sional instance  where  a  manufacturer 
shades  his  margin  sufficiently  to  embody 
some  unusual  feature  of  excellence. 
When  this  occurs  among  standard 
makes,  it  is  at  once  obvious  in  the  im- 
mediately increasing  sales. 

The  cost  of  skilled  labor  varies  only 
in  the  amount  put  into  the  machine, 
which  again  is  about  the  same  through- 
out the  trade.  Nor  does  the  base  cost  of 
materials  to  standard  specifications  have 
much  influence  on  the  selling  price.  It 
is  possible  for  the  manufacturer  of  a 
low-priced  model  turned  out  in  great 
numbers,  to  save  by  buying  in  quantity. 
He  need  not  pay  the  premium  exacted 
of  the  builder  of  a  few  high-priced  cars, 
buying  in  small  lots. 

What  the  Buyer  Can  Not  Know 

Overhead  charges — all  the  operating 
expenses  short  of  material,  labor  and 
shop  costs — are  an  important  and  vari- 
able factor  in  the  selling  price  of  the 
car.  But  here,  without  an  examination 
of  the  manufacturer's  books,  the  pur- 
chaser can  but  guess  at  the  amount  of 
clerical  and  managerial  salaries,  office 
and  selling  expenses,  advertising,  re- 
placement losses,  and  the  like  for  which 
he  must  pay.  His  own  business  judg- 
ment will  tell  him  that  the  sum  will  be 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  cars  turned  out,  and  also  that  a  large, 
unwieldy  and  extravagant  organization 
will  greatly  increase  it  for  each  car. 

So  far,  it  seems  that  materials  are  the 
only  element  in  price  upon  which  the 
purchaser  can  assure  himself  with  any 
degree  of  certitude.  There  remains  one 
other,  and  it  deserves  his  most  careful  at- 
tention— design.  Here  it  is  possible  for 
engineering  subtleties  not  only  to  effect 
great  saving  in  material  and  labor,  but 
also,   through   the   achievement   of  sim- 


plicity and  convenience,  to  eliminate 
much  subsequent  time-and-trouble  ex- 
pense for  the  owner.  The  right  mate- 
rial in  the  right  place,  without  useless 
frills,  is  what  the  purchaser  must  look 
for  if  he  would  find  a  first-class  car  of 
low  price  and  upkeep. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  him  to 
ascertain  that  the  structural  materials 
are  as  represented  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  familiarize  himself  somewhat 
with  the  principal  grades.  Any  reputa- 
ble manufacturer  will  afford  him  every 
facility  to  ascertain  which  are  used  in 
his  factory.  In  the  matter  of  design  the 
purchaser  must  make  up  his  own  mind 
— or  get  his  own  experience. 

His  car  may  prove  perfection  in  every 
respect  except  that  the  motor  never 
seems  able  to  "take  it  easy"  on  any  but 
the  low  speed.  Again  he  may  be  en- 
thusiastic about  everything  till  he  finds 
that  he  can  never  drive  quite  slowly  in 
comfort.  He  may  find  also  in  the  latter 
case  that  all  the  liveliness  is  taken  out  of 
the  car  when  it  carries  its  full  comple- 
ment of  passengers.  In  either  case  the 
tedium  of  driving  a  sluggish  machine  is 
sure  to  pall  on  him.  He  will  hardly  re- 
gard it  as  compensation  in  the  latter  car 
that  when  practically  empty  it  can  be 
speeded  up  by  virtue  of  overgearing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  question 
the  uninformed  purchaser  usually  asks: 
"How  much  speed  can  I  buy  for  so 
much  money?"  It  is  easy  for  the  dem- 
onstrator— if  he  is  that  kind — to  take 
him  out  in  the  car  he  fancies  and  con- 
vince him  that  engine  speed  (revolutions 
per  minute)  can  readily  be  translated 
into  road  speed  by  means  of  a  high  gear 
ratio.  There  seems  further  corrobora- 
tive evidence  in  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  modern  small  car  can  often,  when 
skillfully  driven,  better  the  running 
time  of  a  larger  and  more  powerful  ma- 
chine with  the  same  complement  of  pas- 
sengers. That,  however,  is  only  a  part 
of  the  evidence. 

Let  him  remember  that  the  small  car 
by  very  virtue  of  its  lightness  can  be  ac- 
celerated and  retarded  very  quickly  on 
the  level,  and  also  that  the  modern  tend- 
ency in  designs  of  this  type  is  to  under- 
gear  rather  than  overgear  them.  If  he 
studies  the  connection  between  these  two 
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facts,  he  will  be  led  to  the  discovery 
that  this  very  undergearing — theoret- 
ically a  defect  from  the  speed  standpoint 
— is  exactly  what  has  enabled  the  small 
car  to  sometimes  beat  the  large  one 
home.  Low  gearing  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  rapid  running  in  the 
small  car  by  the  presence  of  a  motor  that 
will  turn  steadily  and  develop  power  in 
excess  of  its  normal  rate  of  revolution. 

All  of  which  should  lead  to  the  fur- 
ther discovery  that  you  cannot  buy  speed 
separately,  but  a  suitable  combination  of 
power,  speed,  and  weight.  To  obtain 
the  car  that  satisfies,  you  must  figure  out 
the  proportion  of  each  that  you  require. 
Since  the  amount  of  speed  and  of  weight 
that  you  can  have  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  power  that  you  do  have,  you 
must  begin  your  calculations  with  some- 
thing deeper  than  revolutions  per  min- 
ute and  gear  ratio.  And  that  is  "horse 
power." 

Now,  if  "a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for 
safety,"  a  "horse-power  rating"  is  still 
vainer,  unless  you  know  how  to  verify 
it  for  yourself. 

One  "machinery  horse  power"  has  a 
theoretical  working  ability  equal  to  4^ 
horses.  Thus  a  6^  H.P.  motor  should 
be  able  to  work  as  hard  as  nearly  thirty 
horses,  and  keep  it  up  long  after  the  ani- 
mals would  become  exhausted.  Thirty 
horses,  starting  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
per  hour,  would  exert  a  steady  pull  on 
your  wheels  of  11,250  pounds.  It  only 
takes  4.55  pounds  of  pull  per  hundred 
pounds  of  load  to  increase  your  speed 
one  mile  per  hour  per  second.  So,  if 
your  car  weighs  1,000  pounds,  in  four 
minutes  you  would  be  going  240  miles 
per  hour. 

Obviously  before  the  car  could  attain 
anything  like  that  speed  it  would  over- 
run the  horses  and  make  it  impossible 
for  them  any  longer  to  "work  their 
pull."  But  why  cannot  the  6^  H.P. 
motor  develop  something  like  this  speed 
in  the  vehicle  on  which  it  is  itself  being 


carried  along?  For  a  precisely  similar 
reason. 

A  motor's  "horse  -  power  rating" 
means,  commercially  speaking,  "brake 
horse  power"  (B.H.P.).  Manufactur- 
ers usually  determine  this  by  means  of  a 
Prony  brake  or  a  dynamometer,  which 
registers  the  number  of  pounds  of  "push- 
off"  the  motor  is  able  to  furnish  at  the 
road  tires  of  the  rear  wheels.  That  of 
the  6^  B.H.P.  motor,  owing  to  losses 
in  transmission,  would  be  shown  to  be 
about  1,220  pounds.  But  there  is  even 
more  difficulty  in  the  motor  working 
its  push  than  in  the  horses  working  their 
pull.  With  a  car  weighing  1,000  pounds 
the  rear  wheels  would  not  bite  the 
ground  hard  enough  to  utilize  a  greater 
"push-off"  than  375  pounds,  without 
slipping.  So  your  6J  B.H.P.  motor  in 
your  thousand-pound  car,  starting  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour,  gives  less 
available  power  than  would  one  aver- 
age horse,  since  the  beast  is  capable  of 
increasing  his  muscular  effort  tenfold 
momentarily  when   necessary. 

Of  course,  better  adhesion  at  the  road 
tires  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
weight  over  the  rear  wheels.  That  is 
practically  what  happens  when  driving 
up  hill.  Otherwise  it  is  only  possible 
by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  load  car- 
ried or  of  the  car  itself.  A  2,000-pound 
car,  for  example,  will  admit  of  a  750- 
pound  push-off  by  a  6^  B.H.P.  motor, 
starting  at  one  mile  per  hour. 

Once  started,  however,  if  speed  and 
power  increase  in  direct  proportion,  it 
requires  no  more  adhesion  at  the  road 
tires  to  go  forty  miles  per  hour  than  to 
go  one.  To  hold  your  2,000-pound  car 
up  to  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  a 
push-off  of  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  car's  weight  is  needed.  The  remain- 
ing power  is  available  for  acceleration, 
provided  it  is  not  suddenly  increased 
above  the  limit  of  adhesion,  750  pounds. 
The  following  table  will  fix  this  matter 
more  clearly  in  the  mind: 
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The  above  considerations  should  make 
it  plain  to  the  prospective  motorist  that 
he  must  first  determine  what  he  wants 
to  do.  Let  him  calculate  the  maximum 
weight  he  is  likely  to  carry  in  the  car 
and  add  to  it  the  weight  of  the  car 
itself.  Let  him  consider  the  character 
of  the  roads  over  which  he  must  travel 
— whether  smooth,  increasing  traction, 
or  rough,  decreasing  it.  Then  let  him 
think  well  on  the  nature  of  the  locality 
— whether  level  or  hilly,  remembering 
that  a  five  per  cent  grade  more  than 
doubles  the  necessary  draft  at  a  speed 
of  eight  miles  per  hour.  Then  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  figure  out  how  much 
brake  horse-power  he  must  buy  to  meet 
his  peculiar  conditions.  Then  he  can 
tell  how  much  speed  he  can  make 
with  it. 

Naturally  he  will  want  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  gets  the  quantity  of  power, 
and  therefore  speed,  for  which  he  pays. 
Fortunately,  the  B.H.P.  of  any  four- 
cycle single-acting  motor  depends  upon 
very  definite  mechanical  facts,  and  for 
purposes  of  comparison  may  be  readily 
calculated  by  the  purchaser  for  himself. 
Without  here  going  into  a  discussion  of 
formulae  in  detail,  the  investigator  will 
see  at  once  that  the  number  of  cylinders, 
their  bore  and  stroke  are  facts  that  can 
be  readily  ascertained  about  any  motor. 
"Mean  effective  pressure"  and  "mechan- 
ical efficiency"  are  more  obscure.  But 
for  all  calculations  the  Mechanical 
Branch  of  the  American  Licensed  Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers  recommends 
that  the  mean  effective  pressure  be 
taken  as  an  average  of  90  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  piston  head  surface,  and 
the  mechanical  efficiency  as  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  "indicated  horse-power." 
These  assumptions  obtain  in  all  A.  L. 
A.  M.  ratings,  and  are  well  within  the 
limit  of  accuracy.  On  this  basis  the 
formula  is:  Take  the  square  of  the  cyl- 
inder diameter  (bore),  multiply  it  by 
the  number  of  cylinders,  and  divide  by 
the  constant  2.489,  or  approximately  2.5. 

This  constant  contains  the  further  as- 
sumption that  all  piston  speeds  are  1,000 
feet  per  minute.  This,  however,  is  only 
warranted  in  the  case  of  motors  where 
bore  and  stroke  are  practically  of  the 
same  length,   and   is   only   accurate   for 


comparison  between  two  motors  whose 
bore-and-stroke  ratios  are  identical.  Pis- 
ton speed  (the  number  of  feet  the  piston 
travels  up  and  down  in  a  given  time) 
is  of  prime  importance  in  calculating 
B.H.P.,  since  it  determines  the  limit  of 
speed  at  which  a  motor  can  safely  oper- 
ate. The  following  formula  provides 
for  the  introduction  of  this  factor  accu- 
rately, and  is  therefore  the  best  to  em- 
ploy: Cylinder  diameter  in  inches 
squared,  multiplied  by  length  of  piston 
stroke  in  inches,  multiplied  by  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute,  multiplied  by 
number  of  cylinders,  divided  by  14,920, 
equals  B.H.P. 

Get  a  Chart 

It  will  be  convenient  to  be  able  to 
assign  values  to  any  of  the  factors  in 
this  formula  and  then  determine  the  val- 
ues of  the  remaining  factors  without 
tedious  calculation.  A  printed  chart  is 
obtainable  in  which  the  values  have  been 
worked  out  diagrammatically  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  for  a  wide  range 
of  bores,  strokes  and  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  will  prove  a  great  con- 
venience in  instituting  comparisons.  For 
instance,  if  you  decide  that  you  want  a 
motor  that  will  develop  a  certain  B.H. 
P.  with  a  certain  bore  and  stroke,  you 
can  find  at  a  glance  on  the  chart  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  nec- 
essary. If  you  want  a  certain  B.H.P. 
developed  at  a  certain  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  you  can  likewise  find 
the  several  combinations  of  bore  and 
stroke  with  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  so  on.  The  chart  is  also 
arranged  so  that  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  rating 
can  be  easily  read  for  any  motor. 

A  proper  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant question  of  horse-power  will  en- 
able the  motorist  to  judge  for  himself 
of  the  other  points  at  which  design  puts 
value  into  the  automobile.  When  he  has 
figured  out  what  power  he  requires — or 
rather  what  power  he  can  afford  to  buy 
— he  will  realize  that  the  lower  the 
power  the  greater  the  number  of  gear 
speeds  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 
A  low-powered  car  cannot — or  rather 
should  not — have  speed  "on  first,"  as  a 
high-powered  one  may  have  convenient- 
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ly.  In  the  low-powered  one,  first  must 
be  a  crawl,  because  the  power  has  got 
to  be  in  that  speed  to  get  the  car  started 
and  over  tight  places  such  as  hills. 

With  but  two  speeds  forward,  the 
driver  of  the  low-powered  car  is  likely 
to  form  the  habit  of  shifting  back  as 
little  as  possible,  and  he  is  likely  to  drive 
"on  the  high"  at  stretches  which,  even 
if  he  gets  through,  mean  heavy  wear  on 
motor  and  mechanism.  Even  with  three 
speeds  forward,  the  gaps  between  them 
should  not  be  over-wide.  The  clever 
designer  knows  that  often  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  gearing  marks  the  points  be- 
tween where  the  motor  will  slow  and 
where  it  can  turn  fast  enough  to  deliver 
the  power  needed  for  ordinary  purposes. 

For  instance,  with  your  low-powered 
car  and  few  gear  speeds,  or  wide  inter- 
vals between  them,  you  may  be  rushing 
a  hill  which  you  might  get  up  "on  the 
high."  Then  if  you  have  to  shift  back  to 
ease  the  car  over  a  hard  place,  you  may 
find  the  interval  too  great  to  shift  back 
again  into  high,  which  is  placed  just  be- 
yond the  limit  of  necessary  power,  and 
you  will  have  to  finish  the  ascent  at  a 
crawl.  On  the  other  hand,  with  sev- 
eral speeds  not  too  far  apart,  you  can 
frequently  employ  a  higher  speed  than 
first  for  quick  starting,  and  will  find  it 
comfortable  and  convenient  to  drive  a 
good  deal  on  second  if  it  is  placed  right. 

Many  speeds  are  of  course  quite  as 
desirable  in  the  high-powered  car  to 
furnish  flexibility,  but  their  position  is 
not  so  important,  since  at  any  sane  speed 
there  is  always  sufficient  reserve  power 
on  the  level  for  use  on  grades,  lessening 
the  necessity  of  shifting  gears  so  much. 
Numerous  gear  speeds  cleverly  placed 
at  close  intervals  are  essential  if  the  low- 
powered  car  is  even  to  approximate  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  high- 
powered. 

Again,  an  understanding  of  horse- 
power will  teach  the  tyro  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  advantageous  to  have  a  four- 
cylinder  motor  on  his  low-powered  car. 
In  cars  of  less  than  20  H.P.  rating, 
the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  your  get- 
ting a  better  motor  for  the  same  money 
by  choosing  a  two-cylinder  horizontal 
opposed  rather  than  a  four-cylinder  ver- 
tical.     On    the   score   of   simplicity  the 


former  has  just  half  the  number  of  parts. 
On  the  score  of  cost  of  construction 
there  are  half  the  number  of  parts  to 
machine  and  fit,  which  should  make  pos- 
sible better  material  and  workmanship 
at  the  same  price. 

Even  on  the  score  of  vibration  the 
advantages  are  with  the  two-cylinder  of 
the  type  mentioned.  It  vibrates  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  car 
frame,  while  the  vibration  of  the  four- 
cylinder  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  same.  Even  though  the  latter  should 
run  the  more  smoothly,  more  vibration 
would  be  felt  from  it  at  high  speed, 
owing  to  the  cross  strain.  As  a  matter 
of  probability  it  will  not  run  smoother, 
because  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
better  inherent  balance  and  better  work- 
manship at  the  same  cost  in  the  two- 
cylinder. 

Oiling  the  Motor 

Its  lubrication  is  accomplished  by  the 
oil  being  forced  in  against  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  pistons  and  flowing  down 
around  the  sides,  thus  reaching  the  whole 
of  the  cylinder  walls  evenly.  The  tops 
of  all  valves  and  valve  seats  being  in  a 
vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  position, 
they  do  not  so  readily  retain  carbon  de- 
posits as  in  the  four-cylinder.  There  is 
also  much  less  wear  on  the  moving  parts 
in  the  two-cylinder,  because  it  accom- 
plishes the  same  work  at  lower  speed. 
Its  longer  stroke  likewise  gives  more 
power  on  hills.  A  four-cylinder  motor 
with  cylinders  3f  x  4  inches  must  make 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute  to  be  rated 
at  20  H.P.  A  two-cylinder  horizontal 
opposed  with  cylinders  4!  x  6  inches 
need  attain  only  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute  for  the  same  rating. 

As  for  the  operative  mechanisms  of 
the  chassis,  other  than  the  motor,  there 
is  very  little  choice  on  the  score  of  reli- 
ability among  equipments  provided  in 
standard  cars.  Most  of  them  will  do 
the  work  for  which  they  are  intended 
about  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  On  the 
score  of  convenience  there  are  a  few 
things  worth  looking  out  for. 

The  best  transmission  is  of  course 
that  which  passes  on  the  most  power 
most    readily    from    motor    to    driving 
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wheels.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  most  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, in  heavy  high-powered  ma- 
chines, by  the  chain  drive.  The  more 
nearly  the  car  approaches  extreme  light- 
ness, the  more  successfully  may  the 
claims  of  direct  shaft  drive  be  urged. 
The  chain  drive  will  still  have  flexibil- 
ity to  recommend  it,  however,  and  the 
fact  that  it  will  not  be  so  likely  to  pro- 
test against  abusive  driving.  As  the 
clutch  is  a  crucial  point  in  passing  on  the 
power,  and  the  keystone  of  correct  and 
comfortable  driving,  the  motorist  should 
consider  carefully  the  claims  of  the  mul- 
tiple disc  variety. 

Brakes,  too,  should  be  wisely  chosen. 
Whether  of  the  "contracting"  or  "ex- 
panding" type  (both  are  present  on  most 
cars),  see  that  they  have  large  and  not 
small  surfaces.  Large  surfaces  not  only 
give  the  same  result  with  less  effort  at 
the  lever  but  do  not  "burn  up"  nor  need 
to  be  replaced  so  soon  as  small  ones. 
Avoid  if  possible  a  "transmission  brake," 
and  choose  a  car  where  your  excess  of 
vigor  at  both  foot  and  hand  levers  will 
be  passed  direct  to  the  rear  hubs.  If 
you  must  have  one  braking  system  not 
of  this  type,  choose  that  which  applies  an 
equal  force  to  two  points  on  the  counter- 
shaft, one  on  either  side  of  the  differ- 
ential. The  braking  will  thus  be  done 
through  the  side  chains,  and  danger  of 
damage  to  the  differential  be  avoided. 
Should  that  occur,  loss  of  braking  power 
or  serious  skidding  might  follow. 

Beyond  being  able  to  assure  himself 
of  adequate  materials,  power,  and  me- 
chanical devices  of  desirable  efficiency, 
the  buyer  may  well  judge  also  of  those 
elements  of  design  which  bear  directly  on 
his  economy  of  time  in  the  care  of  his 
own  car.  It  is  possible  to  buy  a  high 
grade  of  reliability  and  general  excel- 
lence in  the  major  points  of  construction 
and  find  that  the  designer  has  neglected 
to  provide  for  such  things  as  oil  cups  on 
the  spring  ends,  ready  adjustment  of 
brakes,  effective  lubrication  of  the  steer- 


ing gear,  and  the  like,  the  absence  of 
which  will  soon  eat  up  all  the  bargain 
feature  of  the  purchase. 

When  we  include  all  minor  parts  re- 
quiring lubrication,  there  are  not  many 
cars  in  which  there  will  be  found  less 
than  from  30  to  40  individual  points 
to  be  oiled  or  greased.  If  half  of  these 
have  no  oil-retainers  provided,  the  mo- 
torist must  go  over  that  many  with  a 
squirt  can  every  time  he  drives  the  car. 
Even  should  he  achieve  this  unheard-of 
record,  the  oil  will  likely  not  go  where 
it  is  needed,  because  of  exposed  oil  holes 
filled  with  dirt.  Hence  give  preference 
to  the  car  provided  with  the  largest 
number  of  liberal-sized  grease  cups  and 
oil  caps  at  wearing  surfaces,  other  things 
being  equal. 

Adequate  protection  from  dirt  is  an 
important  thing  to  look  for  in  design,  as 
it  is  worth  its  cost  many  times  over  in 
reducing  the  labor  of  cleaning.  Inside 
fenders  connecting  the  mudguards  and 
running  boards  with  the  frame  reduce 
splashing  to  a  minimum,  but  this  ar- 
rangement should  be  so  achieved  as  not 
to  render  inaccessible  the  springs,  brake 
adjustments,  main  gasoline  valve,  etc. 
Where  necessary  small  doors  in  the 
fenders  should  give  access  to  parts  that 
must  be  frequently  reached.  Likewise 
a  metal  dustpan  with  doors  admitting 
readily  to  the  crankcase  pet  cocks  is  de- 
sirable; as  are  leather  "boots"  inclosing 
the  loose  or  jointed  couplings  between 
the  clutch  and  the  gear  box;  a  leather 
hood  for  the  magneto;  adequate  but 
readily  removable  covers  for  the  bevel 
driving  gears,  the  differential,  and  the 
transmission  gears;  a  readily  removable 
engine  hood;  and  mudguards  that  may 
be  quickly  detached  both  front  and  rear. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  in  this  particular  sphere  of 
design  which  will  save  time  for  the  mo- 
torist if  considered  in  advance.  He 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a  nice  balance 
between  adequate  protection  and  ready 
accessibility  is  the  thing  to  look  for  here. 


LAYING  UP  THE  MOTOR 
BOAT  FOR  THE  WINTER 

Jbi/  Z&wrence  La.  Hue 


N  ordinary  motor  boat, 
consisting  of  a  stout 
hull  and  a  substantial 
power  plant,  should  last 
for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  seasons  if  it  is 
lucky  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  good  owner  who  is  particular  and  who 
will  see  that  his  craft  receives  proper 
care  and  attention  and  is  not  abused. 
The  motor  boat,  however,  will  not  only 
require  this  care  when  in  active  service, 
but  the  attention  that  must  be  bestowed 
upon  it  when  preparing  the  craft  for  its 
"out  of  commission"  months  is  even 
more  exacting.  A  boat  may  be  "banged 
around"  all  summer,  and  yet  finish  the 
season  with  far  less  vital  injuries  than 
it  might  receive  in  a  single  winter  of 
absolute  rest  and  inaction.  This  is  be- 
cause, when  the  boat  is  in  the  water,  it 
is  in  its  natural  element  and  the  points 
of  support  are  distributed  throughout  its 
entire  length  so  that  the  weight  will  not 
rest  entirely  on  one  section.  A  birch 
bark  or  canvas  craft,  for  instance,  when 
in  the  water,  may  safely  hold  two  or 
three  persons,  but  the  weight  of  one  man 
could  easily  demolish  such  a  boat  when 
it  is  pulled  up  on  shore. 

Notwithstanding  the  damage  that  may 
result  if  care  is  not  taken,  it  may  be  said 
that  every  motor  boat  should  be  hauled 
out  of  the  water  at  least  once  each  year, 
even  though  it  is  desired  to  use  the  craft 
throughout  the  whole  twelve  months. 
On  northern  waters,  where  the  severe 
winters  form  ice  that  would  be  almost 
certain  to  crush  or  scratch  the  hull  of  a 
comparatively  small  boat,  the  reason  for 
hauling  the  craft  out  of  the  reach  of 
harm  from  this  source  is  apparent;  and 
anyone  who  has  seen  large  piers  or  boat- 
houses  twisted  or  moved  bodily  from 
their  foundations  will  realize  the  small 
chance  that  a  frail  hull  would  have  of 


withstanding  this  tremendous  force  of 
the  frozen  water.  But  every  boat, 
whether  used  in  waters  where  ice  is  to 
be  reckoned  with  or  not,  requires  paint- 
ing on  the  under-water  portions  of  the 
hull  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year;  and 
in  tropical  or  semitropical  streams  where 
barnacles  and  marine  growth  are  more 
abundant,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
haul  the  craft  out  of  water  once  every 
two  or  three  months  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

Were  the  hull  not  painted,  the  wood 
of  which  it  is  composed  would  soon  be- 
come water-soaked  and  practically  use- 
less. The  paint,  then,  serves  to  prevent 
the  water  from  entering  the  porous  fibers 
of  the  wood,  and  keeps  the  hull  dry  and 
at  its  minimum  weight.  The  length  of 
life  of  paint  on  wood  under  water  is  not 
great,  however,  and  while  some  of  the 
largest  steamers  and  sailboats  may  not 
seek  the  dry  dock  for  several  years,  this 
is  because  of  the  expense,  labor,  and  time 
required  for  such  an  operation,  and  a 
light  motor  boat  that  can  be  hauled  out 
of  water  in  a  few  hours,  or  minutes,  has 
no  excuse  for  remaining  unpainted  any 
longer  than  is  necessary. 

It  is  due  to  these  three  reasons,  then — 
danger  from  ice,  the  necessity  for  paint- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  the  longer  the  hull 
is  left  in  the  water  the  more  water  will 
it  absorb — that  the  average  motor  boat 
should  be  hauled  out  high  and  dry  for  its 
winter's  rest.  If  the  boat  is  used  along 
the  seashore  or  on  a  stream  near  enough 
to  the  ocean  to  be  affected  by  the  tides, 
it  will  probably  have  to  be  denied  the 
luxury  of  a  boathouse  and  will  have  to 
be  content  with  a  berth  on  shore  and  a 
temporary  covering  to  keep  off  the  snow 
and  rain.  This  will  probably  seem  to 
entail  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  but  a  little  time  and  labor 
spent  now  in  protecting  the  hull  and  en- 
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gine  from  the  elements  will  save  much 
more  than  that  amount  of  work  when 
the  time  comes  for  fitting  out  in  the 
spring. 

—  The  best  way  to  haul  up  on  shore  is 
to  use  the  old,  familiar  "ways,"  if  the 
boat  is  too  large  to  be  lifted  by  five  or 
six  men.  A  light  boat  can,  of  course, 
be  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  place 
prepared  for  it,  but  the  heavier  craft 
must  be  pulled  up  over  the  greased  tim- 
bers by  means  of  a  windlass  anchored 
to  the  shore.  The  ways  consists  merely 
of  a  track  of  heavy  timbers,  running  from 
the  point  at  which  it  is  desired  to  store 
the  boat  out  into  the  water  to  a  sufficient 
depth  so  that  the  craft  may  be  floated 
over  the  submerged  ends.  A  framework, 
designed  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  hull, 
is  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  ways,  and 
the  boat  placed  in  position  over  it.  This 
forms  what  is  known  as  the  "cradle," 
and  with  the  keel  of  the  boat  resting  on 
three  or  four  heavy,  supporting  timbers 
of  this  framework,  and  with  the  "bilge 
blocks"  placed  in  position  to  prevent  tip- 
ping to  either  side,  the  craft  may  be 
pulled  out  high  and  dry,  without  any 
part  coming  into  sliding  contact  with  the 
timbers  of  the  ways  or  cradle.  The 
"bilge  blocks"  may  be  wooden  blocks  or 
the  short  ends  of  heavy  timbers,  built  up 
to  follow  the  curvature  of  the  side  of 
the  hull  so  that  the  strain  of  keeping  the 
boat  in  an  upright  position  will  be  dis- 
tributed along  several  vertical  sections 
of  the  bottom. 

When  the  boat  has  been  hauled  up  to 
its  final  position  it  should  be  supported 
by  extra  timbers  under  its  keel  and  at 
the  sides,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
render  it  damage-proof  against  the  high- 
est gales  that  blow.  The  craft  should 
then  be  covered  entirely  with  a  protec- 
tion of  some  sort  to  keep  out  the  rain 
or  snow.  Even  though  the  boat  is  of 
the  cabin  variety,  and  the  interior  can 
be  closed  tightly  by  means  of  the  hatch- 
ways and  ports,  or  windows,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  board  over  the  entire  hull, 
decks,  and  cabin.  Many  men  will  mere- 
ly stretch  a  canvas  over  the  cockpit  to 
keep  out  the  water  from  the  inside,  but 
the  decks  and  exterior  of  the  hull  can 
be  injured  by  ice,  rain,  and  a  hot  sun 
almost    as    easily    as    can    the    interior. 


While  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
cover  every  portion  of  the  hull,  wet 
weather,  followed  by  the  hot  sun  of  In- 
dian summer  or  early  spring  may  serve 
to  dry  out  the  planking  or  open  up  the 
seams,  and  consequently,  if  possible,  it  is 
advisable  to  inclose  every  part  of  the 
craft  during  the  winter,  even  though 
considerable  more  time  and  labor  will 
be  required. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  cover  the 
boat  entirely  is  to  board  it  in  with  rough 
planks,  and  over  these  to  nail  tarred  pa- 
per. This  should  effectually  serve  to 
keep  out  both  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the 
boards,  after  having  once  been  sawed  to 
the  proper  length,  will  be  available  for 
use  during  successive  winters.  A  frame- 
work, over  which  is  stretched  waterproof 
canvas,  is  sometimes  used,  and  is  effective 
if  the  "ridgepole"  is  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  above  the  deck  to  slant  the  roof 
enough  to  allow  all  water  to  run  off 
easily.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
canvas  would  cost  almost  as  much  as  the 
rough  boards,  and  the  resulting  covering 
is  not  as  substantial  as  the  one  first  de- 
scribed. 

2/  You  Have  a  Boat  house 

The  foregoing  applies  entirely  to  lo- 
cations in  which  no  permanent  structure 
can  be  built  to  house  the  motor  boat, 
and  both  craft  and  owner  are  more  or 
less  handicapped  by  the  trouble  that 
must  be  taken  to  secure  proper  covering 
for  the  winter,  and  to  demolish  this  again 
in  the  spring.  Consequently,  not  only 
is  the  owner  fortunate  who  can  provide 
a  boathouse  in  which  to  store  his  craft, 
but  the  boat  is  fortunate  as  well,  for 
much  better  protection  from  the  sun  and 
rain  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  than 
with  the  temporary  and  necessarily  flim- 
sy covering  of  boards  and  paper,  or  can- 
vas. With  a  boathouse  available,  no 
extra  covering  over  the  boat  will  be  nec- 
essary, provided  the  roof  does  not  leak. 
A  two-story  boathouse  is  better  than  one 
with  but  a  single  floor,  for  the  hot  sun 
beating  down  on  the  roof  near  the  boat 
will  be  liable  to  dry  out  the  hull  of  the 
craft  to  an  extent  that  may  make  an  un- 
due amount  of  caulking  necessary  in  the 
spring.     If  a  two-story  boathouse  is  too 
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elaborate,  care  should  be  taken  to  build 
the  single-floor  structure  sufficiently  high 
so  that  room  for  an  abundant  circulation 
of  air  will  be  allowed  between  the  roof 
of  the  boat  and  the  top  of  the  building. 

If  the  boat  is  a  light  affair,  such  as  a 
motor  canoe  or  skiff,  it  may  be  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  set  on  sawhorses.  Sev- 
eral sticks  nailed  to  the  floor  and  wedged 
under  the  gunwales  at  each  .side  will 
serve  to  keep  the  boat  from  tipping  over, 
and  are  as  effective  for  this  work  as  the 
more  elaborate  bilge  blocks.  If  the  floor 
space  of  the  boathouse  is  desired  for 
other  purposes,  the  boat  may  be  suspend- 
ed from  the  rafters  by  means  of  several 
ropes  passed  entirely  around  the  hull. 
One  of  these  should  be  placed  under  the 
motor,  and  the  greatest  weight  should 
rest  here  in  order  to  prevent  the  keel 
from  sagging.  Such  a  method  of  leav- 
ing a  small  motor  boat  for  the  winter, 
however,  is  hardly  advisable,  as  the  ropes 
are  liable  to  slip  a  little  or  stretch,  and 
thus  change  the  distribution  of  the  weight 
and  allow  the  strain  to  come  on  some 
vital  part  of  the  hull. 

Larger  boats  should  be  raised  from 
the  slip,  cut  for  their  accommodation  in 
the  boathouse  floor.  If  the  boathouse 
is  well  equipped,  it  is  probable  that  the 
slip  will  be  provided  with  two  or  three 
sets  of  vertical  screws,  to  the  lower  ends 
of  each  pair  of  which  are  attached  heavy 
timbers  which  will  be  raised  as  the  nuts 
on  the  screws  are  turned.  A  powerful 
lifting  force  can  be  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  boat  can  be  raised  carefully 
and  easily  to  the  desired  distance  above 
the  water.  If  the  height  of  the  water 
remains  constant  throughout  the  winter, 
or  recedes  slightly,  the  boat  need  be  raised 
only  until  the  keel  is  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface.  In  fact,  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  keel  and  extreme  bottom  of 
the  hull  submerged  until  freezing  weath- 
er settles  down,  but  this,  of  course,  can 
only  be  done  if  there  is  a  man  near  at 
hand  who  can  be  trusted  to  raise  the 
boat  high  and  dry  as  soon  as  winter 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  screws  should  be  so  spaced  that 
the  weight  of  the  motor  of  the  boat  will 
come  directly  over  one  of  the  timbers. 
In  raising  the  craft,  the  timber  carrying 
this  greatest  weight  should  be  kept  slight- 


ly in  advance  of  the  other  screws  so  that 
it  may  be  certain  that  an  unsupported 
keel  is  not  carrying  the  entire  weight  of 
the  motor.  When  the  boat  has  been 
raised  to  the  desired  height,  the  other 
timbers  may  be  screwed  up  to  a  position 
that  will  perceptibly  relieve  the  weight 
on  the  first  screw,  but  this  latter  should 
still  be  carrying  the  greatest  part  of  the 
load,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility 
that  the  weight  of  the  motor  will  cause 
the  keel  to  sag. 

If  the  boathouse  slip  is  not  equipped 
with  these  screws  and  timbers,  the  dif- 
ferential pulley  may  be  of  use  in  raising 
the  boat  out  of  water.  Two  heavy  tim- 
bers to  which  the  pulley  may  be  attached 
should  be  erected  over  the  bow  and  stern 
of  the  boat  and  supported  by  stout  up- 
rights. If  the  floor  of  the  boathouse  is 
not  too  high  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  stern  may  be  raised  first,  a 
long  timber  placed  under  the  keel  with 
its  ends  resting  on  the  floor  at  either  side 
of  the  slip,  and  this  half  of  the  hull  may 
be  kept  out  of  water  while  the  pulley 
is  changed  to  the  bow  end.  Another 
timber  placed  across  the  slip  under  the 
bow,  and  a  third  amidships,  should  fur- 
nish ample  support  for  any  boat  up  to 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  craft 
will  remain  well  above  the  reach  of  the 
water. 

Supporting  the  Hull 

A  couple  of  large,  one-piece  bilge 
blocks,  cut  to  fit.  the  curvature  of  the 
sides  of  the  hull  at  the  points  at  which 
they  would  be  used  for  support,  will  be 
found  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  odds  and  ends  of  timber  generally 
used.  If  the  patterns  from  which  the 
hull  of  the  boat  was  constructed  are 
available,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  the  exact  curve  of  all  parts  of  the 
hull  and  to  select  the  proper  shape  for 
the  portion  at  which  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  bilge  blocks.  A  heavy  bilge  block 
will  need  to  be  cut  in  sections,  and  after 
the  proper  curvature  has  been  given  to 
each  part,  the  separate  sections  should 
be  bolted  together.  The  one-piece  bilge 
blocks  possess  the  advantage  of  fitting 
the  curve  of  the  hull  exactly  at  the  point 
at  which  the  support  is  desired,  and  con- 
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sequently  the  planking  will  be  saved 
many  scratches  and  digs.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  are  much -easier  to  handle, 
and  are  always  ready. 

The  fall  is  not  the  time  for  overhaul- 
ing or  repairing  the  motor  or  hull,  as 
the  long  period  of  idleness  following 
would  render  a  thorough  inspection  nec- 
essary in  the  spring — and  probably  half 
of  the  work  would  need  to  be  done  over 
again.  Consequently,  the  object  in  "pre- 
paring the  boat  for  its  winter's  rest"  is 
to  leave  it  in  such  shape  that  deteriora- 
tion will  not  occur,  and  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  necessity  for  repairs  in  the 
spring.  This  being  the  case,  there  is 
very  little  that  needs  to  be  done  to  the 
motor  or  to  the  interior  of  the  hull.  The 
lockers  should  be  opened  and  the  covers 
of  the  seats  removed  to  allow  a  circula- 
tion of  air  and  to  dry  out  the  dampness 
that  will  have  collected  during  the 
summer. 

While  it  is  not  probable  that  a  few 
gallons  of  gasoline  remaining  in  the  tank 
would  do  any  real  harm,  all  fuel  should 
be  removed  from  the  boat  in  order  to 
make  "assurance  doubly  sure."  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  in  case  of  fire  and  there 
is  any  difficulty  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies, it  is  better  to  be  able  to  furnish 
proof  positive  that  not  a  drop  of  gaso- 
line was  left  in  the  boat  or  boathouse. 
The  coils  should  be  left  in  a  dry  place, 
but  it  will  be  useless  to  try  to  save  the 
dry  batteries,  no  matter  how  strong  they 
may  be,  as  they  deteriorate  so  rapidly 
that  they  would  be  absolutely  worthless 
for  ignition  purposes  the  next  spring. 

If  a  storage  battery  is  used,  it  should 
be  "run  down"  and  then  charged  to 
its  full  capacity,  in  which  condition  it 


should  be  left  in  some  place  where  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  temperature  drop- 
ping below  the  freezing  point.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  drain  the  oil  out  of  the  oil 
cups  or  crank  case  of  the  motor,  but 
there  should  be  no  oily  waste  or  rags  left 
in  the  boat  or  boathouse.  All  unplated 
or  unpainted  iron  or  steel  parts  of  the 
motor  should  be  thoroughly  covered  with 
"dope,"  or  cup  grease,  to  prevent  rust, 
and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  treat  the 
exposed  rudder  chains  or  steel  cable  in 
the  same  manner. 

Although  the  boat  is  supposed  to  be 
left  in  such  a  condition  that  the  keel  can- 
not be  sprung  out  of  line,  a  slight  set- 
tling of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  boat- 
house,  or  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  superintended  the  raising 
of  the  hull,  may  leave  an  uneven  distri- 
bution of  weight  on  the  supporting  tim- 
bers. For  this  reason,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  uncouple  the  propeller  shaft  from  the 
motor  and  slide  it  back  a  few  inches  so 
that  it  will  be  free  to  occupy  any  posi- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  springing  of 
the  keel.  This  precaution  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  if  a  universal  coupling  is 
used  between  the  shaft  and  the  motor, 
but  it  should  be  done  in  every  case  in 
which  the  connection  is  solid. 

A  boat  which  has  been  properly  stored 
for  the  winter  will  last  three  times  as 
long  and  will  require  but  one  half  the 
attention  in  the  spring  as  will  a  craft 
that  is  carelessly  hauled  up  and  left  but 
scantily  protected  from  the  ice,  rain,  and 
sun.  Remember  that  every  hour  spent 
now  means  the  saving  of  at  least  two 
hours  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  a  smaller 
bill  for  repairs  and  supplies  when  "fit- 
ting out  time"  comes. 


JTHEWORX 
OF-  'SPOBJf 


THE    FIRE    DANGER 

AGAIN  we  have  had  the  usual  late 
summer  story  of  ruin  and  death 
in  our  forest  regions.  This  time 
it  is  the  Northwest  that  has  been  rav- 
aged. Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California  have  paid  the 
price  in  lives  and  timber  for  inefficient 
forest  guarding.  That  is  what  it  comes 
down  to  in  the  last  analysis.  It  is  fu- 
tile to  expect  one  man  to  maintain  an 
effective  guardianship  over  a  hundred 
thousand  acres,  and  yet  that  is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  many  cases.  We 
have  saved  the  salaries  of  the  watchers, 
but  we  have  paid — and  shall  continue  to 
pay  every  year — in  sums  that  only  fu- 
ture generations  will  be  able  to  estimate. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of 
the  fires  that  have  swept  the  forests  of 
the  Northwest.  Careless  campers  and 
fishermen;  sparks  from  locomotives; 
lightning,  even — these  may  be  the  im- 
mediate causes.  The  real  cause  is  our 
own  lack  of  effective  guardianship. 
The  result  is  villages  and  towns  wiped 
out,  lives  lost,  valuable  standing  timber 
— the  growth  of  generations — burned 
or  killed. 

This  is  a  danger  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  ax  of  the  lumberman  because 
more  insidious  and  more  deadly  swift 
in  its  action.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  forest  fires,  but  Germany  has 
not  found  it  so,  and  the  forests  of  south- 
ern Germany  would  be  as  good  for  fire 
as  any  on  this  continent. 

Possibly  in  time — let  us  hope  it  will 


not  be  too  late — we  shall  arouse  our- 
selves to  the  necessity  of  spending  a  few 
more  thousands  that  we  may  not  lose 
many  millions.  In  the  meantime  those 
of  us  who  go  into  the  woods  can  at 
least  take  care  that  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  spreading  of  disaster. 


BETTER  TENNIS  TOURNAMENTS 

IT  is  pleasing  to  hear  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  reports  of  the  effi- 
cient handling  of  the  larger  tennis 
tournaments.  For  years  laxity  in  these 
matters  has  been  the  rule.  Matches 
have  been  postponed  to  suit  the  whims 
or  imagined  necessities  of  players,  where 
play  or  a  default  should  have  been  de- 
manded. Matches  have  been  marred 
by  disputes  between  players  and  umpire 
or  linesmen.  Footfaults  have  been  per- 
mitted until  it  had  become  the  practice 
of  some  players  to  advance  at  least  a 
full  step  within  the  court  on  the  service. 
With  a  hard  stroke  followed  by  a  quick 
run  to  the  net — the  ball  being  struck 
while  the  player  was  running  forward — 
this  is  not  so  easy  for  the  umpire  to  de- 
tect or  the  player  to  avoid  as  might 
appear. 

This  year  a  new  state  of  affairs  has 
prevailed  in  many  tournaments.  Even 
the  National  at  Newport,  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  times  past,  has  caught 
the  spirit  and  this  year's  meeting  has 
been  well-nigh  a  model.  Despite  bad 
weather,  there  has  been  no  unavoidable 
delay  and  the  umpiring  has  been   uni- 
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formly  fair  and  acceptable  to  players 
and  spectators.  Also  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  play  has  been  of  a  higher  qual- 
ity than  for  many  years.  The  final  be- 
tween Bundy  and  Wright,  in  which  the 
former  won  his  right  to  challenge  the 
champion  Larned,  displayed  some  of  the 
best  tennis  that  has  been  seen  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  It  was  fast, 
heady  work  that  won  for  the  Califor- 
nian,  and  no  one  who  saw  the  match 
will  soon  forget  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  challenge 
match,  although  Bundy,  feeling  the 
strain  of  the  eight  hard  matches  through 
which  he  had  played,  tired  perceptibly 
toward  the  end  before  the  hard  driving 
and  steady  placing  of  Larned.  Incident- 
ally it  is  worth  while  warning  our 
younger  Eastern  players  that  unless 
they  look  to  their  laurels  the  star  of  ten- 
nis empire  is  liable  to  take  its  way 
Pacific  coastward  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

FROM    THE    BLEACHERS 

WHEN  this  appears  the  baseball 
season  will  be  substantially 
over  and  the  football  enthusi- 
asts will  be  on  tiptoe  for  the  opening 
games  of  1910.  Of  course,  the  players 
are  the  ones  who  really  count  in  both 
games,  and  managers  and  coaches  have 
struggled  hard  for  years  to  bring  the 
field  force  to  the  top  notch.  But  there 
is  something  to  be  said  about  the  point 
of  view  of  the  spectator,  too.  He  has 
paid  his  good  money  to  see  a  game  and 
he  has  acquired  a  vested  right  not  only 
in  the  square  foot  or  more  of  bleacher 
that  he  occupies,  but  also  in  what  is 
happening  on  the  field. 

Sometimes  our  baseball  players  are 
prone  to  overlook  this  fact,  or  else  as- 
sume   that    the    bleacherites    find    their 


money's  worth  in  almost  anything  but 
baseball.  The  umpire  has  no  friends,  of 
course,  but  few  people  are  willing  to 
spend  money  to  see  him  abused.  Neither 
do  they  take  great  delight  in  horseplay 
which  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the 
game.  Not  the  smallest  part  of  the 
secret  of  "Hal"  Chase's  popularity  with 
the  bleachers — not,  of  course,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  first 
basemen  in  America — is  that  he  plays 
ball  all  the  time.  Perhaps  he  never 
thinks  that  the  umpire  is  a  robber;  if 
he  does  he  never  mentions  it.  And  the 
crowd  loves  him  as  it  always  loves  a 
good  sport  who  plays  the  game  all  the 
time. 

Turning  from  the  game  that  is  over 
to  the  one  just  coming  on,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  football  will  suffer  this  fall 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  sit  along 
the  side-lines.  To  begin  with,  there  is 
the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
new  rules.  A  reading  of  those  rules 
is  not  altogether  reassuring.  To  the 
casual  student  of  the  game  there  seem 
to  be  too  many  opportunities  for  mis- 
understandings, questioning  of  decisions, 
and  the  bickerings  that  mean  delay  and 
consequent  irritation  to  the  spectators. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  teams  are 
playing  for  themselves  and  not  for  the 
crowd.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
game  that  the  stands  enjoy  is  better  foot- 
ball, cleaner  football,  more  effective 
football  than  that  which  the  stands  find 
dull  and  dragging.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  large  measure  of  many  other 
sports,  but  it  happens  in  the  case  of 
these  two  games  that  the  crowds  are 
larger  and  the  interest  more  keen  than 
with  any  other. 

Remember  the  man  on  the  bleachers, 
gentlemen,  and  give  him  the  best  game 
that's  in  you.  And  that  doesn't  mean 
playing  at  the  gallery,  either. 
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Aviation  and  Automobiles 

T  ARMSTRONG  DREXEL  established  a 
J  *  new  world's  record  for  altitude  at  Lan- 
ark, Scotland,  August  20th,  rising  to  the 
height  of   6,752  feet. 


Jean  Belgiano,  representing  a  syndicate, 
with  offices  in  Baltimore,  has  placed  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Airship  Com- 
pany for  eight  dirigible  balloons,  to  be  op- 
erated between  Washington  and  Baltimore 
designed  to  make  the  trip  in  forty  minutes. 
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At  Lanark,  Scotland,  August  13th,  James 
Radley  flew  a  mile  in  47 1  seconds — a  new 
world's  record  for  speed. 

C.  Grahame-White  broke  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  starting  in  an  aeroplane,  at  Black- 
pool, England,  August  15th.  He  succeeded 
in  rising  from  the  ground  in  a  space  of  20 
feet  9  inches. 

Le  Blanc,  in  a  Bleriot  monoplane,  won  the 
cross-country  aeroplane  race  recently  held 
in  France;  Aubrun,  also  in  a  Bleriot,  took 
second  prize,  finishing  twenty  minutes  be- 
hind the  winner.  The  race  was  organized 
by  Le  Matin  for  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  The  course  began  and  ended  at 
Paris,  beginning  at  a  stated  time  and  lead- 
ing across  country  with  stops  at  prescribed 
towns.  The  distance  of  485  miles  was  cov- 
ered in  11  hours,  55  minutes.  Both  avi- 
ators outdistanced  a  flock  of  carrier  pigeons 
which  was  released  on  a  55-mile  stretch 
of  the  course. 

Clifford  B.  Harman  in  a  Farman  biplane 
won  the  Doubleday-Page  trophy  on  August 
20th  by  crossing  Long  Island  Sound  from 
Long  Island  to  Connecticut. 

All  previous  automobile  records  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  were  broken 
by  L.  L.  Whitman  in  a  Reo  "4-30,"  when  he 
checked  in  at  San  Francisco  August  18th. 
He  covered  the  distance  of  3,557  miles  in 
ten  days,  fifteen  hours,  and  thirteen  minutes. 

Cyrus  Patschke  with  a  Stearns  car  won 
the  twenty-four-hour  race  at  the  Brighton 
Beach  Motordome  August  20th  and  estab- 
lished a  new  record  of  1,253  miles. 

In  the  road  races  at  Elgin,  111.,  August 
26th,  A.  Livingston,  in  a  National  car,  won 
the  Illinois  trophy,  203.35  miles,  time  3  hrs., 
21  min.,  08.21  sees.  C.  D.  Buck,  Marmon, 
won  the  Kane  County  trophy,  169.46  miles, 
in  3:04:45.79.  The  Fox  River  trophy  went 
to  A.  Hearne,  Benz,  135.57  miles,  in  2:30: 
4-35- 

Tennis  and  Polo 

At  H.  LONG,  of  California,  beat  W.  M. 
Hall,  of  New  York,  in  the  final  round 
of  singles  for  the  National  Clay  Court 
Lawn  Tennis  Championship  held  at  Oma- 
ha ;  Anderson  and  Hays  won  the  doubles 
championship. 

H.  H.  Hackett  and  Frederick  C.  Alexan- 
der won  the  New  York  State  Doubles  Cham- 
pionship on  August  6th;  on  August  18th  they 


retained  their  title  for  the  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Doubles  Championship,  by  defeat- 
ing Thomas  C.  Bundy  and  Trowbridge  W. 
Hendrick,  champions  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Frederick  C.  Inman  won  the  New  York 
State   Championship   lawn  tennis  singles. 

Pennington  Pearson  defended  his  title  as 
state  tennis  champion  of  Maine,  defeating 
Joseph  T.  Bowen,  at  Bar  Harbor,  August 
23d,  in  the  challenge  match. 

William  A.  Larned  defended  his  title  of 
national  tennis  champion  at  Newport,  Au- 
gust 25th,  defeating  Thomas  C.  Bundy.  The 
score  of  five  sets  was  6-1,  5-7,  6-0,  6-8,  6-1. 

The  Rumson  Country  Club  defeated  the 
Rumson  Freebooters  in  a  fast  polo  match 
held  August  2d  on  the  campus  at  Rumson 
Neck. 

The  first  round  in  the  Rhode  Island  polo 
cup  series  was  played  in  the  Point  Judith 
tournament  August  3d  at  Narragansett  Pier. 
In  the  first  game  City  Troop  defeated  Bryn 
Mawr ;  in  the  second  game  Cooperstown  de- 
feated New  Haven ;  in  the  final  match  for 
Senior  Championship,  played  August  10th, 
Meadow  Brook  defeated  Bryn  Mawr;  on 
August  20th,  in  the  final  match  for  the  Point 
Judith  Challenge  Cup,  the  Meadow  Brook 
team  defeated  the  Ranelagh  four  of  Eng- 
land. Bryn  Mawr  defeated  Ranelagh  in 
the  final  for  the  Narragansett  cups,  14%- 
12%.  Ranelagh  defeated  the  Perrouquets  in 
the  final  for  the  National  Open  Champion- 
ship, 7%-3%,  Aug.  27. 


On  the  Water 

'"pHE  American  schooner  Westward  won 
the  Kaiser's  Cup  at  Cowes,  August  3d, 
and  the  International  Gold  Cup  on  August 
8th. 

At  the  annual  race  for  the  Astor  Cups 
held  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  on  August  nth  the  Elmina  won 
the  cup  for  schooners  and  the  Aurora  the 
cup  for  sloops.  On  August  12th  the  Aurora 
won  the  King's  Cup. 

The  International  Sonder  Yacht  Races 
held  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  this  year  were 
won  by  American  boats.  The  Harpoon  took 
the  President  Taft  Cup  and  the  Beaver  won 
the  Governor  Draper  Cup. 

The  International  motor-boat  race  held  in 
Larchmont  Harbor  this  year  was  won  by 
the  American  boat  Dixie  II. 
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The  power  boat  Limit  won  the  long-dis- 
tance race  from  Ketchikane  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  covering  a  distance  of  600  miles  in 
fifty-eight  hours. 

Winners  at  the  national  regatta  cham- 
pionship held  on  the  Potomac  River  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  12th,  were  as 
follows:  Intermediate  double  sculls,  Rock- 
rimmon  Boat  Club;  senior  doubles,  Harlem 
Rowing  Club;  senior  singles,  quarter  mile, 
William  Mehrhof;  senior  international 
fours,  Arundels;  intermediate  eights,  Argo- 
nauts;  junior  eights,  Detroits. 

Richard  Arnst,  of  Australia,  world's 
champion  sculler,  defeated  Ernest  Barry, 
champion  of  England,  in  a  match  held  on 
the    Zambesi    River,    August    18th. 

Dixie  II  won  the  first  event,  the  30-mile, 
in  the  international  motor-boat  races  on 
Alexandria  Bay,  August  25th. 

Miscellaneous 

'T'HE  Auckland  football  team  and  the 
American  team,  consisting  of  players 
from  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  California  and  Nevada,  played 
a  tie  game,  August  3d,  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  the  score  standing  thirteen  all. 
The  American  team  played  eight  games  on 
the  Australasian  trip,  winning  two  and 
tying  one. 

The  tie  for  the  national  roque  champion- 
ship between  Champion  Bosworth,  of  New 
London,  and  E.  Clark,  of  Springfield,  was 
won   August  22d   by   Bosworth. 

Beaurepaire,  the  Australian,  has  recently 
broken  three  swimming  records  as  follows: 
200  meters,  2  minutes  30  seconds ;  300  me- 
ters, 3  minutes,  50^  seconds;  300  yards,  3 
minutes  30  seconds. 

At  Cleveland,  August  12th,  Uhlan  trotted 
the  mile  track  in  1:58%,  thus  establishing 
the  fastest  record  ever  made,  trot  or  pace, 
without  artificial  aid. 

Gomar  lowered  the  world's  trotting  rec-» 
ord  for  one  mile  over  a  half-mile  course  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  August  18th.     His  time 
was  2: 08  Vs. 

A  new  pacing  record  of  2  minutes  was 
made  at  Galesburg,  111.,  August  25th,  by 
Minor  Heir. 

Faber,  of  the  Three  I.  League,  pitching 
for  the  Dubuque  Club,  August  18th,  did  not 
allow  the  Davenport  team  a  hit  nor  a  sin- 
gle man  to  reach  first  base.     This  feat  has 


been  recorded  only  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  history  of  baseball. 

Rose  Pitnoff,  of  Dorchester,  fifteen  years 
old,  swam  from  Charlestown  Bridge  to  Bos- 
ton Light,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  through 
swift  currents,  on  August  7th.  She  was  in 
the  water  6  hours  50%  minutes.  It  is  said 
that  Alois  Aderle,  of  New  York,  is  the  only 
person  who  has  covered  the  distance  before. 

F.  C.  Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  won 
the  American  amateur  all-round  champion- 
ship August  13th.  His  score  was  6,991 
points.  John  H.  Gillis,  of  Vancouver,  was 
second,  with  a  score  of  6,909  points. 

Some  of  the  events  of  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  tournament  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation of  America  held  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  are  as  follows:  Private  William  H. 
McCarthy,  Lowell,  Company  C,  Second 
Corps  Cadets,  Massachusetts,  won  the  $1,500 
cup  with  97  at  1,000  yards.  In  addition  to 
the  cup  he  gets  a  gold  medal  and  $25.  The 
Wimbledon  cup  match  went  to  Ohio,  Cap- 
tain Guy  H.  Emerson  scoring  99  out  of  the 
possible  100  at  1,000  yards,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  B.  Winder,  also  of  Ohio,  getting 
second  place  with  99.  The  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts won  the  regimental  championship 
match,  scoring  a  three-range  aggregate  of 
831.  The  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry 
was  second  with  821.  The  Sixth  already 
has  taken  this  match  three  years  in  succes- 
sion and  has  won  the  trophy  permanently. 
Corporal  O.  A.  Schofield  won  the  Marine 
Corps  Cup,  scoring  192  at  600  and  1,000 
yards.  Captain  D.  C.  McDougal,  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  was  second.  The  cham- 
pionship company  team  match  was  won  by 
the  Fourth  Company  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  with  Company  L  of  the 
First  Colorado  second.  The  United  States 
Infantry  rifle  team  won  the  national  match, 
scoring  3,186.  The  United  States  Marine 
Corps  was  second.  The  military  rifle 
championship  of  the  United  States  was  won 
by  Corporal  G.  W.  Farnham,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  with  a  score  of  547.  The 
national  pistol  match  went  to  Captain  J.  P. 
Hopkins,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  score  419. 
The  national  individual  rifle  match  was 
won  by  Captain  Scott  Clark,  Company  D, 
Second  Indiana,  with  a  score  of  274. 

Alec  Smith,  Wykagyl,  won  the  New  York 
metropolitan  open  golf  championship  at 
Deal,  N.  J.,  August  26th,  with  a  score  of 
301  for  72  holes. 
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Photograph  by  Dillon  IVattaet,  Illustration  for  "Sadd/t  and  c,u>i/>  in  the  Rot  tits.' 
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IN    THE    LAND    OF   THE   APACHES 

UR  tent  was  pitched  upon  derful  fishing  in  all  Arizona,  and  I  was 

a  level  spot  with  a  thin-  prepared  for  almost  anything.     He  had 

ly  timbered,  grassy  slope  never  used  artificial   flies  and  examined 

rising     behind.        Before  mine  with   undisguised  scepticism   as  to 


us  the  West  Fork  of  the 
White  River,  its  waters 
cold  and  clear,  poured  down  over  a 
rocky  bed  through  a  wooded  gulch. 
And  beyond  the  river — it  was  a  small 
creek  here — rose  steep,  high  forest-cov- 
ered hills.  It  was  a  romantic,  fascinat- 
ing spot.  The  air,  at  near  eight  thou- 
sand feet  altitude,  was  pure  and  dry, 
redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
great  pine  wilderness  lying  about  us; 
the  sky  was  clear  and  blue ;  the  stream 
offered  delightful,  satisfying  contrast  to 
the  waterless  tracts  we  had  traversed  in 
rinding  our  retreat. 

The  horses   hobbled   and   turned   into 


their  adequacy  in  luring  trout.  Finally 
he  found  one  that  "looked  as  though  it 
might  fool  the  fish,"  and  he  accepted  it, 
with  some  snelled  hooks,  for  he  believed 
"grasshoppers  were  the  real  thing  after 
all."  Then  cutting  himself  a  "pole," 
he  started  down  stream,  while  I  with 
my  steel  rod  ascended  the  river. 

From  the  first  pool  in  which  I  cast 
I  landed  three,  with  a  brown  hackle ;  in 
the  next  pool  three  more.  After  that  I 
could  not  get  a  rise.  I  tried  fly  after 
fly,  but  not  another  trout  did  I  get.  I 
remembered  John's  suggestion  as  to 
grasshoppers,  but  I  had  determined  to 
take   no   fish    I   could   not   get  with   an 


knee-high  grass,  we  lost  no  time  in  rig-  artificial  fly,  for  I  was  angling  for  sport 

ging  our  fishing  tackle.     John  was  im-  rather  than  catch. 

patient  to  try  his  luck.     He  was  a  most  The  sun  had  just  dropped  in  a  blaze 

enthusiastic    fisherman.       He    had    told  of  orange  glory  behind  the  western  hills 

me  wonderful  stories  of  the  most  won-  and   the   air  was   taking  on   the  balmy 
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cool  of  evening  when  I  returned  to 
camp.  John  had  arrived  a  little  before 
me,  and  I  found  him  by  the  brookside 
cleaning  trout.    He  had  caught  eighteen. 

"I  tried  that  made-up  fly,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  it  wouldn't  go.  They 
wanted  grasshoppers,  and  I  gave  'em. 
grasshoppers.  I'd  have  caught  more," 
he  continued,  "but  after  I'd  been  out 
half  an  hour  I  felt  in  my  bones  some- 
thing was  going  plumb  wrong  in  camp 
and  I  came  up  to  look  the  outfit  over. 
That  damned  Button  was  gone.  I 
caught  him  a  mile  away  hitting  it  up 
for  Taylor  like  a  spark  out  of  hell. 
Then  I  picketed  him  to  a  stake  and 
before  I  was  out  of  sight  he  had  pulled 
up  the  stake  and  was  off  again.  I've 
got  him  picketed  now  to  a  pine  that  I 
reckon  he  won't  move." 

Sure  enough,  Button,  the  little  ras- 
cal, was  picketed  with  a  lasso  to  a  pine 
tree.  He  was  evidently  to  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  us,  with  his  tendency 
to  return  to  his  old  home.  Unless  the 
forage  is  very  good  indeed  a  picketed 
horse  has  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
food  to  keep  him  in  working  order  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  rope-length,  and  nat- 
urally we  wished  our  horses  a  free 
range,  for  if  they  were  to  make  the 
journey  we  had  planned  for  them  it 
was  requisite  that  they  should  feed  well. 

Triumph  for  the  Grasshopper 

Bright  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing we  were  on  the  stream  again.  The 
trout  were  now  ravenous  for  flies,  and 
in  less  than  two  hours  I  returned  to 
camp  with  a  long  string,  averaging  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve  inches  in  length. 
I  concluded  that  John  would  do  equally 
well  with  his  favorite  grasshoppers  and 
that  we  should  have  with  our  combined 
catch  all  that  we  could  use.  He  had 
gone  beyond  a  beaver  dam  a  mile  be- 
low our  camp. 

The  water  was  clear  and  pure,  free 
from  alkali,  and  for  two  or  three  hours 
I  busied  myself  under  the  shade  of  a 
pine  tree,  developing  films.  It  was  noon 
when  John  appeared  loaded  down  with 
trout.  We  had  so  many,  in  fact,  that 
to  save  them  we  were  compelled  to  split 
the  largest  and  dry  them  over  a  smudge. 


In  the  pure,  dry  atmosphere  of  Arizona 
they  will  cure  by  this  method  in  a  few- 
hours  and  will  remain  sweet  and  good 
indefinitely.  The  trout  thus  dried  were 
a  welcome  relish  later,  when  we  were 
in   dryer  regions  to  the  westward. 

Our  trail  onward  carried  us  with  a 
gradual  rise  through  mountain  glens 
and  majestic  pine  forests,  across  wide, 
open  ranges  where  cattle  grazed  in  hun- 
dreds, past  thousands  of  bleating  sheep, 
and  into  the  timber  again.  Our  noon 
bivouac  was  made  by  the  side  of  a 
spring  that  bubbled  cool  and  refreshing 
out  of  a  hillside.  This  was  the  scene 
a  few  years  ago  of  one  of  the  nerviest 
gunfights  in  the  history  of  Arizona. 
Two  ranchmen  had  a  dispute  and 
opened  fire  upon  each  other  at  close 
range  with  30-30  rifles.  One  of  them 
took  refuge  behind  a  small  pine  and 
the  other  endeavored  to  shoot  through 
the  tree.  When  one  was  down  the 
other,  with  two  soft-nosed  30-30  bul- 
lets under  his  heart,  magazine  empty, 
broke  his  rifle  stock  over  the  head  of  the 
man  that  was  down  and  then  died. 

In  spite  of  bullets  and  battering  the 
other  recovered  and  is  still  living  in 
the  country.  I  met  him  during  my 
journey  and  found  him  one  of  the  most 
genial,  hospitable  gentlemen  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  know  in  all  the  West. 
He  spoke  of  the  fight  incidentally  and 
told  me  that  while  the  other  participant 
was  a  good  man  he  had  a  fearful  tem- 
per, was  too  quick  and  ready  with  a 
gun,  and  "when  it  came  to  a  showdown 
I  was  forced  to  shoot  in  self-defense  or 
be  killed."  I  believe  this  statement 
correct. 

One  of  our  camps — we  did  not  pitch 
our  tent,  but  slept  in  the  open— was 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado River,  clear,  cold,  and  alive  with 
jumping  trout.  One  who  has  seen  this 
stream  winding  its  way  across  the  Nav- 
ajo desert  farther  down  where  it  is 
thick  with  mud  and  so  foul  that  horses 
will  not  drink  its  waters,  can  scarcely 
believe  that  it  is  so  beautiful  and  pure 
a  stream  at  its  source.  But  like  all  the 
numerous  streams  having  their  rise  in 
springs  fed  by  the  snowbanks  on  Mount 
Ord  (locally  known  as  Baldy)  this  is 
the  case.     These  snowbanks  lay  white 
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APACHE    WOMEN. 


and  cold  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, gradually  melting  under  the  heat 
of  a  July  sun.  We  could  see  them  con- 
stantly during  the  days  we  were  circling 
the  mountain's  base  and  often  halted  in 
the  terrific  midday  heat  below  to  look 
longingly  toward  them  far  up  above  the 
timber  line. 

Big  Lake,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  rather 
small  lake,  lies  not  far  to  the  south- 
ward, and  here  we  loitered  nearly  a 
day.  This  lake  is  a  breeding  place  for 
ducks  and  was  literally  alive  with 
mother  birds  and  their  young.  I  made 
out  mallards,  teal,  and  other  varieties, 
though  mallards  and  teal  were  most  nu- 


merous. The  lake  was  very  low  and 
separated  from  the  solid  shore  by  a  wide 
expanse  of  grass-covered  marsh,  which 
made  close  observation  impossible.  It 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  feet,  and  we  experienced  hoar 
frost  on  the  night  we  camped  upon  its 
shores. 

Here  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
one-time  famous  S.  U.  outfit,  an  im- 
mense cattle  ranch,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  rise  two  knolls  known  as 
the  S.  U.  knolls.  This  is  not  far  from 
the  territorial  boundary  line  between 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  directly 
east  of  us  rose  the  rugged  and  pictur- 
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esque  Escudilla  peaks.  Directly  sur- 
rounding the  lake  is  a  semi-barren 
stretch  punctured  with  prairie  dog  holes 
over  which  we  could  see  prowling 
coyotes  looking  for  prey. 

A  short  ride  from  Big  Lake  carried 
us  into  a  magnificently  timbered  and 
well-watered  region  up  which  we  rose 
from  pine  to  spruce  and  quaking  asp. 
Here  were  innumerable  fresh  deer 
tracks  and  we  came  upon  the  newly 
made  track  of  a  large  bear.  Spruce 
grouse,  too,  are  quite  plentiful  after 
one  reaches  the  line  of  spruce  trees. 
For  some  distance  we  had  followed  here 
the  headwaters   of   Black  River.     The 


stream  appeared  as  black  as  ink  flowing 
over  a  pebbly  bed,  but  on  dipping  the 
water  in  a  cup  it  was  found  to  be  clear 
as  crystal.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is 
stained  black,  doubtless  by  some  min- 
eral   deposit. 

John  suggested  that  we  visit  a  famous 
ranch,  not  far  off  our  trail — the  Slaugh- 
ter Ranch,  and  the  largest  in  this  part 
of  Arizona.  On  reaching  the  house, 
however,  no  one  was  to  be  found  at 
home  and  we  turned  back  upon  our 
course.  The  building  was  a  log  one, 
with  a  large  stone  chimney  at  either 
end.  The  ranch  is  situated  wholly 
upon   the   Apache   Reservation,   and   its 
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owners  pay  the  Indians  an  annual  tax  Paradise,  Apachita,  Little  Bonita,  and 
of  one  dollar  a  head  for  the  thousands  Big  Bonita  Creeks,  and  numerous  un- 
of   cattle    that    roam    the    range.      Inci-     named    brooks   and    canons,    halting    by 


dentally  it  may  be  said  that  ranchers  ob- 
taining license  from  the  Indian  agent 
all  pay  at  this  rate  for  cattle  and  twelve 
cents  a  head  for  sheep. 


the  sides  of  a  canon  creek  at  night  and 
midday  to  catch  and  feast  on  trout. 

Our  course  took  us  up  to  an  altitude 
of    near    eleven    thousand    feet    on    the 


A   government   trail,   supposed   to   be  western     side     of     Baldy.       Snowbanks 

blazed,  runs  from  Slaughter's  Ranch  to  were  very  close  to  us  here,  and  not  far 

Fort  Apache.     At  its  beginning  it  was  away  to  the  eastward  clouds  of  smoke 

plain    enough    and    after    allowing   our  rose  from  a  forest  fire  that  was  raging 
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horses  two  hours  in  which  to  graze  and 
rest  through  the  midday  heat  while  we 
caught  our  dinner  of  trout  in  Reserva- 
tion Brook,  we  turned  into  the  blazed 
trail  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
Presently  the  blazes  were  lost,  and 
though  John  and  I  made  wide  circuits 
on  horseback  in  search  of  it,  it  could 
not  be  picked  up  again.  Later  at  the 
fort  we  heard  soldiers  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  follow  it  saying  profane  things 
about  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  make 
our  own  trail,  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  entangled  in  a  series  of  ridges 
and  gulches,  every  ridge  covered  with 
such  a  maze  of  fallen  timber  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
were  able  to  maintain  our  course  or 
maneuver  our  horses.     Thus  we  crossed 


there,  and  now  and  again  we  saw  fiery 
tongues  of  flame  sweep  up  the  tall  trees. 
We  had  made  an  almost  complete  cir- 
cuit of  Baldy  since  reaching  the  West 
Fork  of  the  White  River.  My  object 
in  doing  this  was  to  verify,  if  possible, 
an  oft-heard  report  that  a  band  of  elk 
existed  here.  As  a  result  of  my  obser- 
vations and  inquiries  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  not  one  elk  remains  in  the 
region.  I  believe  the  last  elk  was  killed 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  there- 
fore it  is  safe  to  say  that  Arizona  does 
not  possess  to-day  a  single  one  of  these 
noble  animals.  This  is  particularly  de- 
plorable, because  here  lie  vast  ranges, 
worthless  save  to  support  wild  game,  a 
natural  cover  for  elk  which  once 
roamed  the  region  in  great  herds.  The 
white    hunter    and    the    Indian    armed 
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with  repeating  rifles,  and  too  long  un- 
restrained by  game  laws,  have  com- 
pleted the  destruction. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  discover  that  a  small  band  of 
mountain  sheep — probably  not  over  ten 
or  fifteen  in  number — still  inhabits  Old 
Baldy.  The  law  strictly  prohibits  the 
killing  of  sheep,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  poachers  will  permit  them  to  in- 
crease. In  passing  I  may  say  that  a 
small  number  of  mountain  sheep  also 
survive  in  the  Four  Peaks  to  the  south- 
west of  Baldy,  on  the  New  Mexico  line. 

Wild  turkeys  are  very  plentiful  in 
the  region  west  of  Baldy.  We  saw 
three  large  flocks  and  innumerable 
signs  of  others.  A  superstition  pro- 
hibits the  Apaches  from  killing  them, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  only  interfered 
with  by  the  white  hunters.  A  similar 
superstition  prevails  among  the  Apaches 
as  to  fish,  though  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Indians  is  breaking  away  from 
it  and  some  of  them  angle  for  trout. 
We  met  a  party  of  five,  bound  for  the 
Big  Bonita  on  horseback,  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  These  were  the  first  hu- 
man beings  we  had  seen  in  six  days' 
travel. 

An  ample  open  season  is  offered 
sportsmen  here,  and  for  black  tail  deer 
(there  are  also  a  few  white  tail),  bear, 
and  turkey  hunting  and  trout  fishing  it 
is  a  particularly  enticing  region.  The 
scenery  is  unsurpassed,  the  pine  forests 
magnificent,  the  air  glorious,  with  days 
and  nights  of  marvelous  beauty.  Un- 
fortunately our  visit  was  not  during 
open  season,  and  we  killed  no  game, 
though  turkeys,  so  easily  to  be  had, 
would  have  been  very  acceptable. 

Before  meeting  the  party  of  Indian 
fishermen,  we  had  regained  the  blazed 
trail  which  ran  along  ridges  or  crossed 
canons.  The  Indians  told  us  that  Fort 
Apache  was  but  eighteen  miles  away, 
and  an  hour  after  meeting  them  we 
halted  to  noon  by  the  Little  Bonita  and 
I  took  occasion  to  bathe,  shave,  and  don 
clean  clothing  in  anticipation  of  our  en- 
trance upon  the  semi-civilization  of  the 
fort. 

We  rode  on  until  the  afternoon  was 
half  wasted,  when  we  broke  out  upon  a 
high     point     below     which     the     trail 


dropped  precipitously  into  a  canon,  and 
here  had  our  first  view  of  Kelly's  Butte, 
a  remarkable  landmark  to  the  westward 
of  Fort  Apache,  and  a  wide  expanse 
of  country  spread  out  at  our  feet. 
Kelly's  Butte  did  not  seem  far  away. 
The  uninitiated  in  Arizona  travel 
would  scarcely  have  estimated  it  at  more 
than  five  miles,  but  distances  in  this 
transparent  atmosphere  are  very  decep- 
tive and  one  cannot  judge  them  by  or- 
dinary methods.  I  have  seen  mountains 
here  that  appeared  less  than  ten  miles 
away,  yet  were,  in  fact,  a  full  fifty,  and 
others  that  I  should  hardly  have  placed 
at  more  than  twenty  miles  that  were 
perhaps  a  hundred.  One  may  travel 
toward  a  given  object  all  day  and  ap- 
parently not  diminish  the  distance  in  the 
least. 

A  Night  With  the  Rangers 

We  descended  into  the  canon  and 
presently  came  upon  a  forest  ranger's 
cabin  near  a  brook.  The  rangers,  D. 
B.  Rudd  and  Benton  Rogers,  two  of 
the  tallest,  lankiest  men  I  have  ever 
seen,  greeted  us  cordially  and  invited  us 
to  camp  with  them.  The  stream,  they 
told  us,  was  Rock  Creek  and  fifteen 
miles  from  the  fort.  It  was  late  and 
v/e  accepted.  We  had  traveled  full 
fifteen  miles  after  meeting  the  Indians 
who  told  us  the  fort  was  but  eighteen 
miles  away  from  our  meeting  point. 
This  was  a  repetition  of  my  experience 
with  the  Northern  tribes.  Indians  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  estimating  dis- 
tances. 

The  horses  hobbled  and  turned  loose 
to  graze  in  the  canon — this  was  really 
the  junction  of  three  canons — we  joined 
Rudd  and  Rogers  at  the  door  of  their 
rude  quarters.  It  was  a  single  room 
affair  constructed  by  the  men  them- 
selves with  no  other  implements  than  a 
hammer  and  ax  and  of  no  other  ma- 
terials than  those  to  be  found  in  the 
surrounding  forest. 

Presently  an  open  fire  was  lighted 
and  in  a  little  while  a  delicious  supper 
of  hot  biscuits,  bacon,  potatoes,  canned 
tomatoes,  and  coffee  was  steaming  on 
a  table  under  the  trees.  The  meal  dis- 
posed of  and  dishes  washed,  we  sat  un- 
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der  the  tall  pines  around  the  camp  fire 
smoking  and  chatting  while  a  gorgeous 
Arizona  sunset  faded  into  twilight  and 
a  million  stars  were  born  to  light  the 
heavens.  We  told  the  rangers  of  the 
forest  fire  on  Baldy,  and  while  we  spread 
our  blankets  on  the  ground  as  usual  they 
made  preparations  for  an  early  morning 
start  to  fight  the  Baldy  fire. 

We  left  them  packing  their  horses 
shortly  after  daybreak  the  next  morning 
and  wound  our  way  down  the  canon 
and  across  country  into  the  White  River 
Canon,  following  the  river  down  as  its 
canon  widened  into  a  valley.  Here 
fields  of  Apache  corn,  wheat,  and  al- 
falfa filled  all  the  space  capable  of  irri- 
gation. Government  farmers  are  teach- 
ing the  Indians  agriculture  and  instruct- 
ing them  in  irrigation  methods,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  them  are  fairly 
successful  in  raising  crops.  Here  and 
there  were  groups  of  hogans  with  chil- 
dren playing  about  them,  women  were 
working  in  the  cornfields — only  women" 
descend  to  this  coarse  physical  labor — 
and  now  and  again  a  mounted  buck 
dashed  past  us  on  a  canter.  This  is  the 
Indian's  pace — always  at  a  canter  and 
keeping  his  pony  to  it  with  a  quirt. 

Bill  became  very  weary  under  his 
pack  and  we  were  compelled  to  travel 
at  a  slow  walk  to  suit  his  gait.  Once 
he  lay  down  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
we  should  be  able  to  reach  Fort  Apache 
that  day  with  him.  But  we  plodded  on 
and  at  one  o'clock  had  the  satisfaction 
of  halting  in  front  of  the  quartermas- 
ter's department.  This  was  Sunday. 
No  range  here  offered  forage  for  the 
horses  and  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
that  we  obtain  food  for  them.  Our 
own  food  was  also  exhausted  and  the 
canteen  was  closed,  rendering  purchase 
of  fresh  supplies  until  the  following 
day  impossible.  Billy  and  John's  mount 
were  in  no  condition  to  proceed  with- 
out at  least  a  day's  rest  and  a  long 
stretch  of  arid  country  lay  between  us 
and  the  nearest  forage  to  the  westward. 

There  was  apparently  but  one  road 
to  relief.  I  rode  Button  over  to  the 
headquarters  of  Captain  James  Long- 
street,  the  commandant  (a  son  of  the 
late  Confederate  General  Longstreet), 
and  stating  my  position  to  him,  offered 


to  purchase  oats  and  hay  from  govern- 
ment stores  at  any  price  he  might  ask, 
if  the  regulations  permitted  him  to  sell, 
or  from  any  private  individual  that 
might  have  forage  for  sale  if  he  could 
direct  me  to  such  a  person,  and  asked 
whether  we  could  get  shelter  and  pro- 
vender for  ourselves. 

"We  have  a  Blue  Book  of  rules  and 
regulations,"  said  he,  "that  does  not 
permit  me  to  assist  you  in  any  way. 
You  may  pitch  your  tent  anywhere 
here,"  waving  his  hand  toward  the 
sandy  parade  ground,  "and  draw  water 
from  the  spigots." 

As  I  turned  away  he  added:  "I  have 
a  few  oats  personally  that  you  may  have 
if  you  send  for  them." 

Later  I  sent  John  for  the  oats.  There 
were  about  enough  for  one  feed  for 
one  horse. 

When  I  returned  to  John  and  the 
horses,  uncertain  what  course  to  take, 
John  told  me  that  he  had  a  brother-in- 
law,  E.  A.  Packer  by  name,  a  teamster 
at  the  fort,  and  if  Packer  were  to  be 
found  he  might  assist  us.  We  finally 
discovered  Packer's  quarters  in  a  little 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  military 
reservation.  Mrs.  Packer  told  us  that 
her  husband  was  attending  a  soldier's 
ball  game  on  the  parade  ground  and 
asked  us  to  stop  with  them  for  meals. 

High-Priced  Forage 

At  length  we  found  Mr.  Packer.  He 
had  no  forage,  but  there  was  a  little 
corral  behind  his  house  where  he  sug- 
gested that  we  unpack  and  unsaddle  and 
leave  our  horses  while  he  endeavored  to 
find  some  one  with  forage  to  sell.  His 
search  was  rewarded.  An  Indian  of- 
fered us  some  alfalfa  hay  at  two  dollars 
a  hundred — forty  dollars  a  ton.  We  ac- 
cepted the  terms  with  enthusiasm  and 
felt  fortunate  though  we  were  paying 
more  than  twice  the  market  price  out- 
side the  military  post. 

I  learned  that  the  government  pays 
these  exorbitant  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
forage.  It  may  be  easily  understood 
that  high  prices  to  the  Indians  may  en- 
courage the  Apaches  to  increased  tillage 
of  the  soil,  but  the  high  prices  are  not 
confined  to  Indian  farmers.     Contracts 
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are  made  with  outside  white  ranchers 
for  oats  and  other  provender  at  several 
times  as  much  as  the  same  ranchers 
would  be  glad  to  sell  the  same  goods 
for  in  open  market.  For  instance,  one 
white  rancher  I  understood  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  military  authorities  for 
all  his  oats  at  six  dollars  a  hundred- 
weight. This  rancher's  neighbors  who 
do  not  hold  contracts  are  glad  to  get 
two  dollars  a  hundred  as  a  large  and 
fair  price. 

The  following  morning  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Private  Flynn,  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  telegraph  operator  at  the 
post.  When  he  learned  that  we  had 
not  been  given  quarters  he  took  me 
over  to  Troop  H  barracks  (two  troops 
of  cavalry  were  stationed  here,  E  and 
H),  introduced  me  to  Corporal  Moon, 
and  we  were  received  as  guests  of  the 
troop.  There  were  some  twenty  vacant 
beds  in  the  barracks.  One  was  assigned 
to  each  of  us,  we  were  asked  to  join 
the  boys  at  mess,  and  I  was  given  a  desk 
at  which  to  write. 

During  the  day  I  rode  three  miles  to 
the  White  River  Indian  agency,  was 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Crouse,  the  agent, 
and  given  a  permit  for  John  and  myself 
to  travel  in  the  reservation. 

The  Evil-Eyed  Camera 

Several  old  Indian  women  were  seat- 
ed on  the  shady  side  of  the  agency 
building  and  a  young  Indian  policeman 
suggested  that  I  photograph  them.  The 
moment,  however,  that  I  turned  my 
camera  upon  them  they  scattered  like 
leaves  before  the  wind.  My  friend  the 
policeman  endeavored  to  induce  them  to 
return,  but  to  no  avail.  They  believed 
the  camera  lens  an  evil  eye.  Farther 
down,  however,  at  a  trader's  store,  three 
young  women,  decked  in  their  finest, 
asked  me  to  photograph  them  and  I  did. 
Their  request,  of  course,  was  by  signs. 
Indian  policemen  and  scouts  would 
speak  English,  but  aside  from  them  I 
never  succeeded,  save  in  two  instances, 
in  inducing  an  Apache  to  speak  or  ac- 
knowledge that  he  understood  any  lan- 
guage but  Apache. 

Bill  had  exhibited  so  many  indica- 
tions   of    becoming    leg-weary    that    I 


resolved  to  trade  him  off  or  at  least  pur- 
chase an  additional  pony  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. I  made  some  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  trade,  expatiating,  with 
John's  help,  on  Billy's  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, but  everyone  laughed 
when  they  saw  Bill  with  his  hanging 
under  lip  and  pompadour  bang  and 
mane.  No  one  would  consider  a  trade. 
However,  a  fine  brown-black  pony  was 
offered  me  at  a  reasonable  price  and  I 
purchased  him.  He  was  a  little  four- 
year-old  beauty  with  tail  touching  the 
ground  and  a  colt's  face — the  most  in- 
nocent face  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse.  He 
was  gentle  as  a  kitten  and  rubbed  his 
nose  against  me  inquisitively  when  I 
looked  him  over.  He  actually  tried  to 
get  his  nose  in  my  pocket.  Shorty  was 
his  name,  and  I  felt  very  proud  of  him. 
But  Shorty  had  traits  that  did  not  show 
on  the  surface. 

Fort  Apache  possessed  more  of  the 
ordinary  brand  of  house  flies  than  any 
place  I  ever  was  in.  They  settled  in 
clouds  upon  everything,  and  I  was  glad 
indeed  to  leave  the  fort  and  its  flies  be- 
hind when  I  saddled  Shorty  the  next 
morning,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  were 
heading  out  past  picturesque  buttes 
over  the  sand  stretch  toward  Cedar 
Creek,  the  first  water,  eighteen  miles 
distant.  Here  we  nooned  by  a  spring 
that  bubbled  out  of  the  sandy  bottom  of 
the  brook  bed,  now  dry  save  for  the 
spring. 

Several  Indians  were  camped  near 
and  one,  General  James  Crook,  came 
down  to  pay  his  respects.  General 
Crook  was  a  United  States  scout  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  during 
the  Geronimo  wars.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  Mexican  campaign.  The  old  fel- 
low is  desperately  poor  now,  but  in  spite 
of  his  service  receives  no  pension.  His 
wife  was  ill,  he  complained,  and  I  gave 
him  some  medicine  for  her. 

While  we  unpacked  at  Cedar  Creek 
we  were  visited  by  a  terrific  thunder 
storm,  the  first  since  leaving  Holbrook. 
It  cooled  the  parched  atmosphere,  and 
when  we  started  forward  after  luncheon, 
traveling  was  delightful. 

No  more  water  was  to  be  had  until 
the  Corrizo  Canon  was  reached,  where 
a  murky,   ill-smelling  brook   ran  down 
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between  the  canon  walls.  There  was 
no  pasturage  for  the  horses  at  Cedar 
Creek,  and  none  until  we  had  mounted 
to  the  plateau  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  canon.  Here  we  spread  our  bed 
under  a  lone  cedar,  hobbled  and  turned 
the  animals  loose,  and  ate  a  dry  supper. 
Our  canteen  had  been  lost,  and  the  only 
water  was  down  in  the  canon  bed. 

On  arising  at  daybreak,  Button  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  had  left  us. 
While  John  prepared  breakfast  I  sad- 
dled Shorty  and  discovered  Button's 
tracks  turning  up  the  canon  bed.  He 
had  taken  a  straight  course  for  Taylor. 
I  returned  for  breakfast  and  John  on 
his  white  horse  took  up  the  trail.  John 
is  an  expert  trailer,  and  boasted  that  no 
horse  had  ever  got  away  from  him.  Af- 
ter a  long  absence  he  returned  with 
Button. 

"Where  was  he?"  I  asked. 

"Plumb  six  miles  away,"  said  John. 
"When  he  saw  me  coming  he  put  back 
his  ears,  flagged  me  with  his  tail,  and 
struck  for  Taylor  like  a  bat  out  of  hell 
and  I  had  to  ride  like  a  drunk  Injun 
tryin'  to  catch  him." 


That  was  Button's  last  attempt  to 
desert.  He  seemed  to  have  made  this 
one  last  effort  and  then  decided  we 
were  a  "hard  outfit  to  shake,"  as  John 
expressed  it.  John  insisted  he  had  been 
waiting  and  watching  a  long  while  for 
this  opportunity. 

John's  horse  was  now  in  such  bad 
shape  that  he  saddled  Shorty,  while  I 
rode  Button  and  let  the  poor  fagged 
animal  go  light.  The  land  was  parched 
and  dry,  with  long  distances  between 
water,  and  poor  forage.  Our  course  lay 
over  the  Cibicu,  and  at  noon  two  days 
later  we  were  very  glad  indeed  to  cross 
the  Cibicu  Creek  and  draw  up  before 
the  trading  store  of  Mr.  Prime  T.  Cole- 
man, who  also  has  a  large  cattle  ranch. 

Ten  minutes  after  we  had  reached 
Coleman's  store,  he  had  invited  me  to 
stay  over  a  day  or  two  for  a  mountain 
lion  hunt,  and  I  accepted.  He  had  a 
fine  pack  of  dogs,  belonging  to  James 
Hinton,  the  greatest  bear  hunter  in 
Arizona.  Hinton  came  in  two  or  three 
days  later  and  I  made  his  acquaintance. 
He  told  me  that  on  a  single  hunt,  ex- 
tending  over   a   month,   he   had    killed 
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eighteen  bears  and  three  mountain  lions. 
He  could  not  remember  exactly  how 
many  of  these  animals  he  had  destroyed 
during  his  life  as  a  hunter. 

I  made  some  purchases  in  the  store 
and  in  my  change  received  a  govern- 
ment check  made  out  in  favor  of  an  In- 
dian who  could  not  write.  It  is  re- 
quired in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the 
endorsement  be  made  with  the  endors- 
er's mark  witnessed  by  two  signatures. 
This  Indian  had  wet  his  thumb  with  ink 
and  thus  made  his  mark  which  to  my 
surprise  was  witnessed  by  no  less  fa- 
mous personages  than  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Hoke  Smith. 

"Are  these  signatures  genuine?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Coleman.  "Ted- 
dy Roosevelt  will  be  in  to-morrow  and 
you'll  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  him." 

Sure  enough  Teddy  came,  bandanna 
handkerchief  around  his  neck  and  all. 
He  was  an  Apache  Indian  policeman. 
I  saw  another  check  endorsed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
George  Washington. 


While  here  I  visited  with  Coleman 
an  Indian  school  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant to  witness  an  official  take  the  cen- 
sus. A  mass  of  Indians  were  gathered, 
men,  women,  children,  old  and  young. 
Each  Indian  has  a  number.  The  head 
of  the  family  is  known  as  A-i,  B-i,  C-i, 
and  so  on,  and  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily as  A-2,  A-3,  A-4.  Those  who  own 
stock  brand  it  with  their  number.  Some 
of  them,  it  may  be  said,  own  consider- 
able herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The 
Apaches  in  the  White  River  Reserva- 
tion are  increasing.  I  understand  that 
the  previous  record  showed  2,425,  while 
this  year  there  were  over  2,800. 

A  young  sheep  ranchman,  Logan 
Jaques,  joined  us  for  the  hunt  and  long 
before  daybreak  Coleman,  Jaques,  and 
I  were  up.  I  was  very  ill  from  assim- 
ilating too  much  alkali,  "alkalied,"  as 
the  people  here  say,  and  could  eat  no 
breakfast,  but  determined  not  to  miss  the 
hunt.  At  dawn  we  were  off  with  the 
pack.  I  was  mounted  on  a  big  white 
horse  of  Coleman's.  We  rode  several 
miles  through  a  barren  stretch,  of.com- 
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paratively  level  country,  then  entered  a 
rough,  thinly  wooded  region  broken  by 
gulches  and  canons.  Up  and  down  we 
rode  over  trailless  hills,  until  the  dogs 
at  length  took  a  scent  in  a  rocky  canon 
and  were  off. 

We  followed  at  a  good  pace,  keeping 
well  in  hearing  of  the  working  dogs. 
"It's  a  bear,"  said  Coleman,  and  sure 
enough  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  wide 
canon  high  up  near  its  crest  we  saw 
the  animal  for  a  moment — a  big  brown 
fellow.  Coleman  and  Jaques  both  took 
long  range  shots  with  their  30-30's  but 
missed. 

Then  the  chase  began  in  earnest,  hot 
and  fast.  At  a  lope  we  pushed  our 
horses  through  thick  brush,  over  rocks, 
up  and  down  canon  sides  where  I 
doubted  their  ability  to  keep  their  foot- 
ing, until  at  last,  scratched  and  bruised 

(  To  be  co 


from  contact  with  brush  and  rocks,  we 
heard  the  dogs  baying  and  knew  they 
had  treed  the  bear.  We  found  the  ani- 
mal high  up  in  a  pine,  and  one  shot 
from  my  rifle  brought  it  down.  My 
bullet  hit  it  too  far  back  of  the  ear,  how- 
ever, and  with  considerable  vitality  it 
charged  the  dogs.  I  approached  and 
photographed  it,  then  put  another  bullet 
in  its  head. 

John  had  traded  his  worn-out  horse 
to  Coleman  for  a  big  white  fellow  very 
much  scarred  on  shoulder  and  flank 
with  a  heart-shaped  brand  that  had  won 
him  the  name  Heart.  We  were,  there- 
fore, with  horses  rested  and  in  good 
condition,  ready  for  the  trail  again  en 
route  over  the  Mogollon  Mesa,  and 
thence  to  Winslow  on  our  course  across 
the  Navajo  desert  and  northwest  to  the 
Grand  Canon. 

ntinued.) 
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OF   THE    DIAMOND 


DANGER  FROM  THE 

STARLING    by  Herbert KJob 

Illustrated    with    Photographs    by     the    Author 


N  the  winter  of  1905-6  a  strange 
bird  made  its  appearance  in  the 
"City  of  Elms,"  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  Yale  University.  The 
school  superintendent  who  observed 
it,  though  he  knew  something  about 
birds,  confessed  that  it  was  "one  on 
him,"  for  he  had  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of  such  a  creature.  It  was  walk- 
ing familiarly  along  the  street,  not  con- 
descending to  the  undignified  hop  of  the 
English  sparrow,  carrying  itself  with 
an  air  of  aloofness  and  importance 
which  quite  impressed  even  the  educa- 
tor, making  him  feel  instinctively  that 
he  was  beholding  something  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary — as  indeed  he  was. 

At  a  distance  the  bird  seemed  the 
color  of  an  ordinary  blackbird.  But  as. 
he  approached  he  saw  that  its  black 
plumage  had  a  greenish  gloss,  showing 
bronze  reflections  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  struck  it  at  certain  angles,  while 
on  the  back  were  dainty  little  arrow- 
head spangles  of  brown.  But  most 
striking  and  characteristic  of  all  was  its 
slender,  bright-yellow  bill.  Who  had 
ever  heard  of  a  blackbird  with  a  yel- 
low bill ! 

Few  there  were  who  could  tell  off- 
hand what  manner  of  bird  the  stranger 
was.  Finally  he  ran  across  an  ornith- 
ologist who  named  it  before  the  words 
of  description  were  half  out  of  his 
mouth.  It  was  the  European  starling, 
perhaps  a  delegate  from  the  horde  of 
foreign  invasion  sent  to  spy  upon  the 
land  of  the  sons  of  Eli.     Be  that  as  it 


may,  it  was  not  many  days  before  he 
saw  a  small  party  of  the  strange  birds, 
then  more  and  more  of  them.  The 
next  season  there  was  a  small  resident 
colony.  And  now,  in  less  than  five 
years  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance, they  are  flocking  by  hundreds, 
multiplying  by  leaps  and  bounds.  If  in 
five  years  the  one  local  spy  has  become 
five  thousand,  how  long,  pray  tell,  will 
it  take  the  five  thousand  to  become  five 
hundred  thousand? 

Here  is  a  straw  to  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows.  In  September,  1909,  I 
heard  of  only  small  parties  of  them  on 
the  West  Haven  marshes.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1 9 10,  I  saw  a  flock  there  of  about 
two  thousand,  which  seemed  to  be  com- 
posed largely  of  young  birds! 

Our  native  song  and  insectiverous 
birds  having  steadily  diminished  in 
numbers,  especially  in  towns  and  cities, 
it  has  occurred  to  certain  individuals  to 
attempt  the  naturalization  of  various 
foreign  species  which  are  notably  hardy, 
interesting,  or  useful.  At  the  present 
time  no  foreign  bird  or  animal  may  be 
imported  but  with  the  initiative  or  per- 
mission of  our  national  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  Now  we  can  ex- 
pect accurate  scientific  knowledge  of 
any  species  which  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
troduce, and  the  incoming  of  undesir- 
ables can  be  stopped.  But  until  recent 
years  this  was  left  entirely  to  the  will 
or  whim  of  any  individual,  who  might 
easily,  perchance,  inflict  upon  us  a  na- 
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tional  calamity,  as  some  misguided  per- 
sons did  in  introducing  the  English 
sparrow. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made,  for  example,  to  introduce 
that  famous  songster,  the  skylark  of  Eu- 
rope. Similar  failures  resulted  several 
times  in  efforts  to  "plant"  the  starling. 
But  finally,  in  1890,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Eugene  Schieffelin,  some 
sixty  starlings  were  released  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City.  They  soon  left 
the  park  for  the  northern  end  of  the 
city  and  the  adjoining  suburbs.  Little 
was  heard  of  them  by  the  public  for 
some  years.  The  winters  were  severe, 
and  they  were  in  the  balance  as  to 
whether  they  would  die  out  or  become 
acclimated.  In  time  they  won  out  and 
began  to  increase  and  to  extend  their 
range.  In  the  last  few  years  they  have 
notably  laid  hold  upon  life,  and  already 
they  have  so  multiplied  that  it  would 
now  be  impossible  to  exterminate  them. 

For  the  first  years  they  kept  largely 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
tween New  London  on  the  north  and 


east,  and  Philadelphia  on  the  south.  At 
present  they  have  reached  the  borders 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  by  another  year 
will  probably  get  to  Boston.  To  the 
south  they  have  penetrated  to  southern 
New  Jersey  and  the  borders  of  Dela- 
ware, and  may  be  looked  for  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington  with  little  delay. 

Inland  they  have  overflowed  into 
Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York  well  up 
the  Hudson.  In  some  parts  of  south- 
ern Connecticut  they  are  already  abun- 
dant, and  they  are  spreading  rapidly  all 
over  the  State.  Last  winter  the  ad- 
vance guard  arrived  in  Springfield  and 
Amherst,  Mass.  The  wave  of  starlings 
has  steadily  gathered  headway  and  will 
no  doubt  in  due  time  inundate  the 
whole  United  States. 

But  have  we  another  English  spar- 
row pest  on  our  hands  ?  people  are  every- 
where beginning  to  inquire.  This  is  a 
question  which  can  hardly  yet  be  an- 
swered with  certainty  by  a  direct  yes  or 
no.  The  Federal  Government  is  mak- 
ing careful  scientific  investigations  and 
has  not  yet  reported  its  decision.     It  is 
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safe,  however,  to  say  this,  that  the  star- 
ling is  liable  to  become  a  great  pest  and 
nuisance  in  this  country.  [Since  this 
article  was  put  in  type  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  English  starl- 
ings.] 

After  diligent  personal  study  of  the 
starling  in  Connecticut,  I  am  already 
quite  familiar  with  its  peculiar  habits, 


of  view.  He  tells  with  what  unbound- 
ed delight  he  saw  his  first  flock  of  star- 
lings in  America,  hardly  able  to  believe 
his  own  eyes. 

In  "the  old  town,"  as  a  boy,  he  had 
put  up  in  the  home  yard  a  box  for  star- 
lings. In  the  evening  they  would 
gather  on  the  trees  and  whistle.  Inside 
the  box  he  wrote  this  notice:  "This  box 
is  for  starlings,  but,  by  the  great  horn 
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and,  from  researches  in  English  peri- 
odicals, am  somewhat  conversant  with 
its  status  in  Europe.  Hence  it  may  be 
of  timely  interest  if  I  lay  before  the 
public  what  I  have  learned  up  to  this 
time,  both  pro  and  con,  to  call  attention 
to  this  new  problem  and  aid  in  the  full 
and  final  decision  as  to  the  status  of  the 
starling  in  America. 

In  Europe  the  starling  is  both  beloved 
and  detested,  liked  by  the  sentimentalist 
and  disliked,  to  some  degree,  by  the 
farmer.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  his  book, 
"The  Old  Town,"  wherein  he  describes 
his  impressions  of  his  boyhood  home  in 
Denmark,  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  starling  from  the  sentimental  point 


spoon,  not  for  sparrows.  Jacob  A.  Riis." 
"Sparrows,"  he  observes,  "are  cheeky 
tramps — the  starling  a  friend."  He 
tells  of  drifting  down  the  river  on  sum- 
mer evenings  in  a  boat,  listening  to  the 
chatter  of  uncounted  thousands  of  star- 
lings that  roosted  for  the  night  in  the 
reed  beds.  As  he  shouted  and  clapped 
his  hands  they  would  rise  in  immense 
clouds,  farther  and  farther  down  the 
river,  till  twilight  became  night,  while 
the  rush  of  the  million  wings  swelled 
into  thunder. 

"When  the  starling  sang  his  evening 
song  in  the  big  poplar,  the  old  town  was 
white  with  the  bloom  of  the  elder.  He 
left  it  dyed  a  deep  purple,   for  he  was 
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as  fond  of  elderberries  as  we  were  of 
the  soups  our  mother  made  of  them. 
In  between  the  blossoming  and  the  ber- 
rying, when  his  youngsters  were  grown, 
he  took  himself  off  with  his  wife  for 
several  weeks,  leaving  only  the  children 
behind.  To  France,  it  was  said,  he 
went,  and  to  Mediterranean  olive 
groves,  where  they  hunted  him  as  a  nui- 
sance.     We   loved   him   and    gave    him 


like  habits,  able  to  stand  all  weathers. 
During  most  of  the  year  its  food  con- 
sists of  insects  in  different  stages,  so  it 
is  a  farmer's  helper.  It  perches  on 
sheep  and  cattle  to  get  ticks.  In  feed- 
ing they  are  apt  to  quarrel  and  take 
food  away  from  one  another.  It  is  also 
a  fruit  eater,  being  especially  fond  of 
cherries.  In  winter  it  will  eat  berries, 
seeds,  and  grain.     It  is  easily  attracted 
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sanctuary.  And  he  helped  the  farmer 
in  turn  by  ridding  his  field  of  pests. 
Where  a  flock  of  starlings  settled  down 
for  luncheon,  no  wriggling  thing  re- 
mained to  tell  the  tale." 

Nelson's  "Dictionary  of  Birds"  says 
that  the  starling  is  distributed  through 
temperate  Europe.  It  destroys  vast 
numbers  of  larvee,  but  attacks  fruits, 
causing  great  loss  in  orchards.  It  also 
eats  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 
Its  diet  also  includes  worms,  slugs, 
snails,  wild  berries,  and  even  small 
mammals. 

In  Hudson's  "British  Birds"  the  star- 
ling is  called  a  plodding  digger  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  hardy,  of  rook- 


near  houses  by  miscellaneous  scraps  of 
animal  food. 

It  sings  all  the  year,  but  most  and 
best  in  spring,  with  a  merit  less  for 
quality  than  for  variety.  It  warbles, 
whistles,  clucks,  squeals,  makes  sounds 
of  the  snapping  of  fingers  and  of  kiss- 
ing, and  many  more.  Some  call  it  a 
mimic,  but  it  never  reproduces  a  song, 
only  random  notes  and  phrases.  After 
breeding,  young  and  old  flock  in  pas- 
tures and  wander  over  the  surrounding 
country.  They  return  annually  to  fa- 
vorite roosts,  but  shift  and  migrate  like 
vagrants.  Gathering  from  all  direc- 
tions, in  late  summer  and  autumn,  they 
roost   for   the   night   in    such   places   as 
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reed  beds,  thickets  of  holly  and  .ever- 
green, or  fir  plantations.  There  they 
rise  and  settle  in  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  making  a  great  racket  after 
settling  down. 

Knowlton,  in  "Birds  of  the  World," 
says  that  in  winter  and  early  spring  it 
subsists  almost  wholly  on  insects  and 
larvae,  which  it  destroys  in  incalculable 
numbers.  It  is  fond  of  frequenting 
parks  and  estates.  Later  it  also  eats 
grain,  seeds,  and  fruit,  especially  mul- 
berries and  cherries,  and  occasionally 
ripe  pears  and  apples,  when  it  is  some- 
times regarded   as  a  pest. 

Garrel's  "British  Birds"  has  much 
to  say  in  its  praise.  A  more  engaging 
bird  scarcely  exists,  its  familiarity  dur- 
ing some  months  of  the  year  giving  op- 
portunities for  observing  it  that  few 
others  afford,  while  its  varied  song, 
sprightly  gestures,  glossy  plumage,  and, 
above  all,  its  character  as  an  insecticide 
render  it  almost  a  universal  favorite. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that 
it  occasionally  pilfers  fruit,  and  in  its 
roosts  in  autumn  and  winter  in  reed 
beds  it  breaks  down  stems.     The  con- 


gregations of  starlings  and  the  evolu- 
tions of  their  flocks,  especially  in  set- 
tling for  the  night,  are  marvelous  and 
famous,   being  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Such  statements  as  the  above  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  starling 
wherever  it  is  found.  Only  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  under  changed  en- 
vironment unexpected  changes  and  va- 
riations in  habit  or  adaptation  are  liable 
to  occur.  It  is  particularly  so  in  rela- 
tion to  the  degree  of  abundance,  owing 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  checks  or 
natural  enemies.  This  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  gypsy  moth,  which  in  Eu- 
rope does  not  become  formidable,  while 
here  it  multiplies  so  as  to  threaten  our 
very  existence.  Other  terrible  exam- 
ples are  the  mongoose  in  Jamaica  and 
the  rabbit  in  Australia.  The  starling  is 
said  to  have  become  already  a  nuisance 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where 
it  has  been  introduced. 

Our  great  danger  from  the  starling 
will  arise  in  case  it  proves  able  to  in- 
crease enormously,  beyond  all  proper 
and  reasonable  balance.  Its  fruit  and 
grain-eating  proclivities  would  then 
5° 
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make  it  a  fearful  pest  to  agriculture, 
while  its  penchant  for  displacing  our 
native  insectiverous  birds,  stealing  the 
nesting  sites  of  those  that  build  in  holes 
or  boxes,  even  destroying  them,  their 
eggs,  and  their  young  may  make  the 
starling  a  terrible  adversary,  despite 
its  beauty  and  insectivorous  habits.  In- 
stances are  frequently  being  called  to 
my  attention  of  starlings  destroying  the 
eggs  or  young  of  our  useful  native 
birds. 

It  is,  too,  I  have  observed,  a  most 
filthy  bird  in  its  nesting  habits.  So, 
since  it  is  notably  a  bird  of  the  town 
and  city,  like  the  English  sparrow,  and 
resorts  to  buildings  both  to  roost  and  to 
nest,  if  it  ever  swarms  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  as  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  do, 
it  may  prove  a  great  nuisance. 

Since  so  much  is  involved  in  relation 
to  its  nesting  habits,  I  shall  describe 
these  quite  carefully,  giving  first  of  all 
a  general  sketch  of  its  manner  of  life 
as  I  have  studied  it  in  and  about  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  starling,  wherever 
found,  is  resident,  as  a  species,  through- 
out the  year.     The  flocks  that  gather 


after  the  breeding  season  wander  about 
considerably,  but  do  not  migrate  to  the 
distant  South,  like  most  of  our  native 
birds. 

There  seems  to  be  a  time  during  the 
summer,  after  the  nesting  is  over,  when 
the  starlings  are  very  little  in  evidence 
in  towns  and  cities,  gathering,  rather, 
with  their  young  in  flocks  in  the  country 
districts.  But  with  the  return  of  autumn 
we  see  them  gathering  in  flocks  on  the 
tall  elms  along  the  streets,  uttering  their 
chorus  of  shrill  whistles.  Sometimes  a 
starling  will  whistle  sharply,  almost  ex- 
actly the  way  a  boy  does  to  attract  at- 
tention. We  turn  around  to  look,  and 
no  one  is  in  sight.  "Sold  again!"  we 
ejaculate  mentally,  as  we  notice  the 
starlings  in  the  trees. 

With  the  fall  of  the  leaves  the  star- 
lings become  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ous. As  the  weather  becomes  cool  they 
are  often  seen  walking  in  the  streets  or 
in  the  backyards  looking  for  garbage. 
They  mingle  with  the  poultry,  and, 
after  taking  their  toll  of  grain  or  scraps, 
perch  on  the  shed  roof,  dress  their  glossy 
plumage,  and  whistle  or  warble.     Dur- 
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ing  severe  winter  weather,  especially 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  they 
come  into  yards  in  large  flocks.  Yet, 
for  all  their  familiarity  with  man,  they 
are  in  disposition  a  shy  bird,  easily 
alarmed,  disliking  to  be  watched. 

On  the  West  Haven  green  stands  a 
church  with  a  tall  steeple.  Regularly 
every  winter  afternoon,  from  one  to  two 
hours  before  sunset,  the  starlings  begin 
to  arrive  in  small  parties  and  congre- 
gate in  the  tall  elms  near  this  church. 
The  company  grows  till  the  trees  are 
fairly  black  with  them.  A  starling  con- 
cert is  then  in  order,  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  people  passing  by. 

Regular  Church-Goers 

Toward  sundown  small  parties  begin 
to  leave  the  trees  and  fly  into  the  round 
openings  of  the  tower.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  quite  an  exodus  in  this 
direction.  Late  one  afternoon  in  March 
I  took  my  camera  there,  and,  after  get- 
ting pictures  of  them  in  the  trees,  was 
lucky  enough,  when  a  blast  went  off, 
to  get  a  snapshot  of  an  unusual  number 
flying  at  one  time  into  the  tower. 

Before  dusk  they  are  all  inside,  and 
that  interior  is  truly  a  remarkable 
sight.  I  have  been  up  there  at  night 
with  a  lantern.  Every  available  niche 
or  perch  on  the  slats,  joints,  or  timbers 
is  crowded  with  them.  The  light  at- 
tracts them,  and  clouds  of  them  fly 
into  my  face,  fairly  blinding  me. 
When  I  need  specimens  to  study,  I  can 
collect  all  I  need  in  short  order.  They 
are  active,  muscular  birds,  and  put  up 
a  great  fight  to  escape,  when  laid  hold 
upon.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such 
a  resort  soon  becomes  filthy  indeed. 

Like  the  English  sparrow  they  are 
prolific  breeders,  rearing  at  least  two 
broods,  beginning  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  noteworthy  about  them  that  they 
are  very  secretive  in  the  early  part  of 
their  nesting.  They  always  build  in  a 
hole  or  crevice  of  some  sort,  either  in  a 
tree  or  in  almost  any  type  of  building 
— a  tower,  attic,  barn,  shed,  bridge,  un- 
der eaves — in  short,  anywhere  where 
they  can  find  a  deep  dark  hole.  It  must 
be  deep  enough  to  make  it  hard  for  any 
enemy  to  dislodge  them. 


In  such  a  place  they  build  a  warm 
nest  of  grass,  rubbish,  and  feathers,  and 
lay  in  it  from  four  to  six  pale  blue,  un- 
spotted eggs,  rather  large.  These  are 
deposited  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  by  the  last  of  the  month  the  young 
are  hatched,  and  now  again  starlings 
are  in  evidence,  industriously  carrying 
food.  Before  that  there  is  hardly  a 
sign  of  a  starling.  They  sneak  in  un- 
seen, and  will  often  refuse  to  fly  out 
even  if  one  pounds  or  stones  the  tree. 

If  forced  out,  the  wary  parent  darts 
off  like  a  shot,  disappears  in  an  instant, 
and  keeps  out  of  sight  till  we  are  gone. 
Even  when  they  are  feeding  young  they 
dislike  to  return  while  anyone  is  watch- 
ing, and  I  had  a  hard  time  to  find  a 
pair  that  would  return  to  the  nest  when 
a  camera  was  rigged  near  it. 

In  a  few  days  we  notice  white  drop- 
pings under  the  hole,  and  by  the  time 
the  young  have  left  the  surroundings 
are  plastered  with  filth,  while  inside  the 
cavity  it  is  horrible.  I  really  think 
that  the  starling  ranks  with  the  herons 
for  noisome  disorder  in  housekeeping. 
The  young  appear  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  and  perch  on  the  edge  when  large 
enough,  but  they  stay  a  long .  time  be- 
fore leaving.  By  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  early  June  there  is  usually  another 
set  of  eggs  to  incubate. 

As  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  holes 
the  starlings  and  the  native  birds,  such 
as  woodpeckers,  bluebirds,  and  nut- 
hatches may  be  able  to  breed  peaceably 
in  close  proximity.  This  I  have  occa- 
sionally observed,  but  not  ordinarily. 
The  starling  is  a  bully,  and  somehow  is 
able  to  drive  from  their  nests  birds 
larger  than  itself,  even  as  large  and 
powerful  as  the  flicker.  That  useful 
bird  certainly  has  a  hard  time,  and  is 
degenerating  into  the  carpenter-slave  of 
the  starling. 

Trees  in  town  are  generally  kept 
pretty  well  trimmed  up,  and  dead  or 
hollow  branches  are  mostly  removed. 
So  the  flicker  excavates  its  nest  cavity, 
while  several  starlings  perch  near  by 
and  look  on.  Their  incessant  chatter 
seems  to  say — "Hurry  up,  you  old  duf- 
fer, you're  awful  poky.  Don't  you  see 
we're  waiting  for  that  hole?"  After  the 
work  is  completed  the  flickers  must  de- 
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fend  their  premises,  but  they  do  not 
choose  to  remain  on  guard  all  the  time. 
No  sooner  is  the  hole  left  unprotected 
than  in  hops  a  starling. 

A  young  lady  whom  I  know  watched 
the  performance  which  ensued  on  one 
such  occasion.  The  flicker  returned  to 
find  a  starling  in  the  hole  and  others  on 
the  branches  near  by.  Promptly  the  in- 
dignant flicker  went  in  and  dragged  out 
the  intruder  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck. 
But  while  he  was  dragging  off  the  cul- 
prit another  starling  slipped  into  the 
hole,  and  he  had  to  do  his  work  all  over 
again.  And  then  went  on  an  endless 
chain  of  starlings.  There  was  always 
another  starling  in  the  hole,  and  present- 
ly the  poor  flickers  gave  up  in  despair. 
A  correspondent  recently  informed  me 
that  when  starlings  drove  out  a  pair  of 


flickers  from  their  hole  in  a  tree  near 
his  window,  he  had  to  shoot  nineteen 
starlings  before  the  flickers  were  able  to 
resume  ownership. 

When  they  dig  another  hole,  it  is 
the  same  old  story.  On  the  street 
where  I  live,  within  two  blocks,  there 
were  six  flickers'  holes  excavated  this 
spring,  possibly  by  the  same  pair  of 
birds.  Five  times  in  succession  were 
these  beautiful  and  useful  woodpeckers 
robbed  of  house  and  home  by  the  black 
foreigners.  Finally,  as  though  in  de- 
spair, they  came  and  built  right  by  my 
front  door,  as  though  making  demand 
upon  the  State  Ornithologist  to  protect 
them  in  their  rights.  It  was  now  so 
late  in  the  season  that  every  starling 
had  found  a  nest,  so  they  were  allowed 
to  rear  their  brood  in  peace. 
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Out  of  town  a  little  way  I  found  an 
old  orchard,  with  decaying  apple  trees, 
which  was  simply  full  of  starlings' 
nests.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen 
pairs  nesting  in  the  hollow  limbs. 
When  the  young  were  hatched  it  was 
easy  to  tell  where  there  was  a  nest  by 
the  layer  of  filth  deposited  on  the  grass 
beneath  it. 

Strange  to  say  there  were  also  a  pair 
of  bluebirds  and  one  of  flickers  nesting 
in  that  orchard.  Whether  or  not  they 
succeeded  in  raising  families,  I  did  not 
discover.  Mr.  C.  W.  Beebe,  of  the 
Bronx  Zoological  Park,  New  York 
City,  says  that  the  starlings  are  driving 
out  from  the  park  the  hole-nesting 
birds,  and  everywhere  I  hear  the  same 
complaint  against  them. 

While  they  are  fond  of  cherries,  at 
the  time  when  most  cherries  are  ripe 
the  starlings  are  still  nesting  and  are 
widely  scattered  about  in  pairs,  so  it 
cannot  be  said  at  present  that  they  do 
more  damage  than  the  robins.  But 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  if  they 
are  allowed  to  become  abundant  and 
spread  over  the  country,  gathering,  as 
is.  their   habit,    in   immense    flocks   after 


the  nesting  time,  they  will  inflict  great 
damage.  Grain  fields  will  be  in  espe- 
cial danger.  A  woman  told  me  that 
they  had  pulled  up  nearly  all  her  early 
lettuce   and    radishes. 

Yet  in  spring  and  early  summer  they 
are  wonderful  destroyers  of  ground  in- 
sects, larvae,  worms,  grubs,  cutworms, 
and  the  like.  Watch  them  as  they 
walk  about  the  lawn  or  grass  plot,  and 
see  the  surprising  number  of  grubs  and 
cutworms  they  drag  from  their  hiding. 
They  certainly  have  something  in  their 
favor,  and  where  our  native  birds  are 
so  scarce,  driven  away  by  the  English 
sparrow,  I  must  confess  that  their  pres- 
ence  seems  pleasing. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present, 
seems  to  be  that  if  the  starling  could 
remain  in  only  moderate  numbers  in 
a  locality,  its  presence  would  not  be 
particularly  objectionable,  but  that  if, 
after  spreading  out  all  over  the  country, 
it  locally  increases  to  great  numbers  and 
immense  flocks,  as  it  gives  every  promise 
of  doing,  it  will  become  a  very  serious 
menace  both  to  our  useful  native  birds 
and  to  agriculture. 
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N  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1871, 
almost  before  I  was  in  my  teens,  I 
sojourned  in  Paradise,  which  would 
be  an  excellent  definition  of  the  wil- 
derness of  interior  Guysboro  County 
in  Nova  Scotia  before  the  gold- 
hunters  began  to  pollute  it.  For,  after 
reviewing  the  many  future  states  of 
blessedness  of  the  great  religions,  I  long 
ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  Indian,  with  his  "Happy 
Hunting-Ground,"  had  the  most  to  an- 
ticipate. As  to  a  heaven  where  they 
play  the  harp,  sing,  and  worship,  with 
dimpled  smiles  entirely  eliminated — 
what  a  lugubrious  outlook! 

I  remember  it  as  yesterday.     Ronald 


McQuarrie  (he  is  living  and  guiding  to 
this  day)  was  one  of  our  guides,  all 
Highland  Scotch  stock,  and  he  was  tak- 
ing me  to  fish  a  small  stream  that  ran 
into  Big  Liscomb  Lake  through  a  bog 
that  started  at  the  very  base  of  a  hard- 
wood ridge.  My  mouth  had  been  wa- 
tering for  days  for  a  cast  in  this  stream, 
and  it  annoyed  me  that  Ronald  should 
stop  so  often  to  examine  this  soft  spot  in 
the  old  lumber  road  or  that  insignificant 
young  birch  or  maple.  At  one  place  he 
stopped  short  with  a  grunt. 

"What's  the  matter?"  quoth  I. 

"Hm,  there's  moose  handy  here,"  re- 
plied Ronald,  "and  a  lot  o'  them.  Look 
a'  them  tracks,  and  see  yon  birch,  how 
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a  bull's  hooked  it  last  autumn.  They're 
back  again  in  the  deestrick  and  that's  a 
guid  thing  to  know." 

For  the  woodsman  moose-hunting  be- 
gins in  spring;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  it  goes  on  continuously, 
for  your  hunter  never  enters  the  woods 
without  keeping  his  eye  peeled  for  signs 
of  game.  The  result  is  that,  when  the 
season  opens,  he  knows  where  to  go, 
which  of  course  is  where  the  game  is 
sure  to  be  found.  This  is  probably  of 
greater  importance  in  Nova  Scotia  than 
New  Brunswick  or  Quebec,  because  in 
those  territories  the  moose  seem  to  be 
more  creatures  of  habit  in  their  places  of 
residence.    There  you   may   read    every 


year  of  moose  killed  by  being  called  to 
the  shores  of  some  rather  small  pond. 

Nova  Scotia  moose  are  better  edu- 
cated, and,  though  there  are  places 
where  they  may  always  be  found,  these 
are  rarer.  I  have  known  one  of  the 
best  bogs,  famous  for  its  results,  to  be 
quite  "mooseless"  for  a  season,  or  even 
two.  Most  guides  go  out  with  camping 
and  fishing  parties  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  they  seldom  fail  to  take  care- 
ful note,  thus  early  in  the  year,  of  the 
signs  of  moose  and  other  game. 

The  natives  often  call  still-hunting 
"creepin'  a  moose,"  and  that  may  de- 
scribe it  sufficiently.  It  is  the  science  of 
approaching  a  moose  to  get  within  rifle- 
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shot,  by  means  of  tracking  it  and  steal- 
ing up  to  it  under  cover  of  the  wind. 
The  softer  the  ground  the  better,  as 
then  the  hunter's  movements  are  less 
easy  to  hear,  the  ideal  conditions  being 
a  fresh  wind  with  newly  fallen  snow, 
which  deadens  the  hunter's  steps  and 
shows  the  animal's  tracks  perfectly. 
Stalking  is  the  classic  name,  but  we 
have  come  to  distinguish  still-hunting  as 
taking  place  more  in  thick,  heavily 
wooded  country. 

Maine  begins  her  season  October 
15th,  making  still-hunting  the  only  way 
to  get  moose  in  that  State.  In  most 
of  the  other  moose  countries  it  begins 
after  the  calling  season  has  ended,  al- 
though still-hunting  is  often  employed 
even  in  calling,  especially  when  a  bull, 
either  with  a  cow  or  still  unmated,  re- 
fuses to  come  into  the  open.  In  fact 
there  are  guides  who  regularly  rely 
upon  "creeping"  their  bull  when  once 
the  animal  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Other  callers  invariably  place 
their  sportsmen  somewhere  in  the  path 
of  the  approaching  bull,  experience  hav- 
ing told    them   where   the   animals   are 


likely  to  come  out  on  a  particular  bog 
or  lake  shore. 

A  word  or  two  in  regard  to  outfit. 
We  are  in  for  a  tramp,  and  more  likely 
than  not  a  wet  one,  for,  even  if  the 
weather  chances  to  be  dry,  we  shall  all 
perspire  freely,  and  at  least  a  bog  or 
two  will  have  to  be  negotiated.  It  fol- 
lows that  woolen  underclothing,  not  too 
thick,  should  be  worn.  The  feet  should 
be  clad  in  one  or  more  pairs  of  heavy 
socks  and  then  encased  in  some  kind  of 
a  moccasin,  the  ankle  larrigan*  being 
best,  or  the  new  hunting  shoe  of  leather 
with  rubber  feet.  I  do  not  much  like 
the  latter  myself,  but  many  experienced 
men  do. 

The  outer  clothing  should  be  of  wool, 
or  at  least  some  material  that  makes  no 
noise  when  brought  into  contact  with 
trees  and  underbrush.  Avoid  anything 
of  the  canvas  variety.  The  very  best  is 
an  old  but  still  good  pair  of  trousers, 
cut  a  little  short  and  slit  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  legs  so  that  they  will  go  com- 

*  In  Nova  Scotia  a  larrigan  is  a  moccasin  with  an 
upper  reaching  above  the  ankle  ;  the  shoe  pack  has  a 
sole  ;  other  countries,  other  terms. 
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fortably  inside  the  socks,  which  are  then 
pulled  up  over  them.  A  belt  carrying 
the  hunting  knife  (or  camera?)  holds 
them  up,  and  a  sweater  or  easy  jacket 
completes  the  costume,  with  neckerchief 
and  old  hat.  Everything  should  be  of 
neutral  tint,  black  being  avoided,  the 
mild  reds  and  yellowish-browns  being 
better.  The  moose-hunting  season  in 
most  places  ends  so  early  nowadays  that 
comparatively  little  still-hunting  is  done 
in  the  snow  except  in  the  more  northern 
regions. 

Take  in  your  pocket  an  emergency 
lunch  and  a  waterproof  matchbox ;  com- 
pass, too,  if  you  know  how  to  use  it  and 
have  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Never  omit  the  first  two  arti- 
cles mentioned,  for  you  cannot  know 
where  you  will  be  if  you  hit  the  trail  of 
a  moose,  or  how  far  from  camp.  As  to 
your  rifle,  remember  that,  in  still-hunt- 
ing, every  ounce  tells  on  the  back  and 
should  be  saved  if  possible.  As,  in  most 
moose  regions  in  the  East,  you  are  not 
likely  to  get  a  very  long  shot,  a  rifle  like 
the  light-weight  1886  .45-70  might  be 
chosen,  though  there  are  others  that  are 


excellent,  as  the  .405,  the  .35,  or,  if  you 
are  looking  for  long  shots,  the  new 
Springfield.  Automatics  are  quite  un- 
necessary and  usually  carry  a  lighter 
bullet,  which  is  a  drawback  in  moose 
hunting.  Carry  your  cartridges  in  loops 
on  the  belt,  or  in  some  other  way  so 
that  they  will  not  click  together,  for 
you  must  go  silently  about  your  work. 
Unless  you  are  leading  it  is  not  well  to 
carry  a  cartridge  in  the  barrel.  Keep 
one  handy  and  then  slide  it  into  the 
breech  without  noise  when  you  want  to 
shoot  or  think  you  are  likely  to  do  so 
in  a  moment.  You  are  after  moose,  not 
men. 

The  middle  of  October  had  come  and 
gone  and  the  moose  were  beginning  to 
leave  the  swamps  and  edges  of  the  lakes 
and  taking  to  the  ridges,  though  these 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  so  surrounded  by 
swales  and  black-spruce  swamps  that 
the  country  remains  rather  varied  in 
character,  hardwood  ridges,  barrens,  and 
swamps  alternating  indiscriminately. 
Then  the  moose  begin  to  "yard,"  that 
is,  the  mated  pair,  with  perhaps  one  or 
more  tolerated  calves  of  that  spring,  set- 
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tie  down  in  some  district  well  provided 
with  feed,  mostly  the  leaves,  twigs,  and 
bark  of  young  trees,  maples,  birches, 
ferns,  etc.  They  remain  in  this  yard  all 
winter,  the  extent  of  it  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  feed.  If  this  is  abundant 
the  moose  will  not  have  to  wander  so 
far,  and  the  yard  will  be  comparatively 
small;  if  scarce,  it  may  be  some  square 
miles  in  stretch. 

At  this  season  they  leave  their  beds, 
drink,  and  begin  to  feed  about  daybreak, 
and  are  apt  to  lie  down  some  time  be- 
tween ten  o'clock  and  noon.  From  this 
time  on  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  they 
will  be  lying  down  or  feeding,  much  de- 
pending on  the  weather.  The  still 
hunter  must  in  any  case  go  slow  and 
keep  his  eye  peeled.  Still  hunting  is, 
as  I  have  often  asserted  before,  more 
deadly  than  calling.  Let  Lou  Harlow, 
Sam  Glode,  Johnny  McEwan,  or  Pat 
Lacy  but  find  a  yard  that  has  not  been 
disturbed  and  I  would  not  give  much 
for  the  lives  of  its  inmates.  If  the 
hunter  is  very  familiar  with  the  country 
the  moose  is  as  good  as  dead,  and  in 
snow  even  "deader,"  as  Lou  says. 

Taking  to  the  Woods 

It  was  well  into  November  when 
Lou,  Sam,  and  I  started  out  for  a  lo- 
cality near  Annie  Moorhouse  Lake 
where  we  had  seen  plenty  of  signs  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  where  the  feed 
seemed  to  be  abundant.  The  yard  we 
expected  to  find  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Flander's  brook,  and  consisted  of 
hilly  hard  and  soft  wood  groves,  around 
and  through  which  black-spruce  swamps 
ran  in  all  directions,  an  ideal  home  for 
the  great  deer  in  all  seasons.  We 
camped  in  the  Flander's  valley,  and 
next  morning  very  early  climbed  the 
hill  and  struck  across  for  a  ridge  to  the 
east,  overlooking  a  barren  that  stretched 
away  for  a  mile  to  the  lake,  from  which 
a  thick  swamp,  edging  a  little  stream, 
ran  more  to  the  south. 

At  this  season  there  are  three  prin- 
cipal signs  of  nearby  moose,  fresh  beds, 
tracks,  and  croppings,  the  last  men- 
tioned being  by  far  the  most  reliable, 
and  carefully  did  we  scan  the  ground 
and  the  foliage  as  we  crossed  the  bar- 


ren with  the  wind  coming  from  the 
southwest,  to  our  right  cheeks.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  barren  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  swamp,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
and  here  we  proceeded  with  great  delib- 
eration. Lou  was  leading,  with  myself 
next  and  Sam  last.  Three  are  too  many 
for  still  hunting,  but  we  were  no  tender- 
feet  and  presumed  upon  our  skill. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  want  to  "creep" 
your  moose,  go  alone,  or  confine  your 
party  to  your  guide  only. 

We  had  hardly  gone  ten  steps  over 
the  soft  moss  when  Lou  stopped  short 
with  his  eyes  riveted  on  a  bunch  of 
young  moosewood  (striped  maple) 
just  in  the  opening  ahead.  Seeing  noth- 
ing of  our  game  in  any  direction,  he 
went  on  and  presently  we  were  all  ex- 
amining the  slender  twigs  that  had 
been  cut  by  the  keen  teeth  of  a  moose 
within  a  short  time.  The  game  had 
been  here  sure  enough,  but  how  long 
ago?  The  many  tracks  were  fresh,  but 
how   fresh? 

"Three  days  old,"  murmured  Lou 
under  his  breath.  Sam  nodded  in  ac- 
quiescence. Without  another  word  Lou 
turned  back  and  soon  we  were  follow- 
ing him  in  almost  the  exactly  opposite 
direction.  The  uninitiated  would  won- 
der at  this,  but  to  us  it  was  self-evident- 
ly  the  only  course  to  pursue.  The  wind 
was  from  the  southwest  and  the  ridge 
extended  rather  to  the  northeast  and 
formed  in  all  probability  a  part  of  the 
yard.  Hence,  if  we  were  to  go  on  from 
the  place  where  we  found  the  three- 
days-old  browsing  in  the  direction  we 
originally  were  taking,  we  should  run 
the  greatest  risk  of  getting  to  wind- 
ward of  the  moose,  and  he  would  smell 
us  at  once  and  leave  for  an  adjoining 
county.  Our  object  was,  therefore,  to 
work  farther  to  leeward  of  the  yard, 
which  we  did  by  retracing  our  steps 
so  as  to  get  well  behind  the  ridge,  then 
bearing  around  again  to  the  south  with 
the  wind  in  our  faces. 

The  loop  that  we  made  was  not  a 
wide  one  and  we  struck  the  confines  of 
the  yard  again  about  half  a  mile  from 
where  we  saw  the  first  browsing. 
There  was  another  important  reason 
why  we  wished  to  be  sure  of  being  well 
to  leeward   of  the  yard.      It  was  only 
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a  little  after  daybreak,  and  moose  gen- 
erally lie  down  for  the  night  on  the 
leeward  limit  of  their  yard,  rising  in 
the  morning  and  feeding  somewhat  to 
windward,  usually  in  irregular  circles. 
Hence  at  this  hour  of  the  morning, 
with  the  wind  where  it  was,  we  had  to 
enter  the  yard  from  the  northeast  in  or- 
der to  make  sure  that  the  quarry  was 
to  windward   of  us. 

The  general  reader  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  moose,  though  usually 
feeding  to  windward,  will,  when  he  lies 
down,  turn  about  and  walk  at  least  a 
few  steps  in  the  general  direction  of  his 
back  track,  lying  down  then  with  his 
nose  to  leeward,  the  wind  blowing  from 
behind   his  back.     A  moment's  consid- 


eration will  show  the  reason  for  this. 
His  one  supreme  weapon  of  defense  is 
his  nose,  his  next  his  ears,  and  lastly 
come  his  eyes.  But,  since  no  animal 
has  any  idea-  that  what  it  sees  is  less 
real  than  what  it  smells  or  hears,  he 
undoubtedly  trusts  his  eyes  most,  just 
like  human  beings.  They  also  make 
the  same  mistake,  "as  viz.,"  when  they 
meet  a  skunk  in  the  twilight! 

Our  moose  trusts  his  eyes  down  wind, 
and  throws  his  enormous  ears  about  in 
the  air,  sure  that  they  will  catch  all 
sounds,  from  whatever  direction,  and 
his  nose  all  odors.  It  follows  that,  if 
you  follow  the  track  of  a  moose  with- 
out departing  from  it,  you  are  apt  to 
be    fooled,    and    not    notice    where    he 
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turned  off  or  retraced  his  steps,  with 
the  result  that  you  will  either  pass  him 
unseen,  or,  still  more  likely,  will  blun- 
der on  him  or  so  near  to  him  that  he 
will  hear  you  and  then — adios!  In 
fact  both  results  are  all  too  likely.  How 
to  approach  the  animal  successfully  will 
appear  directly. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  fresh  signs 
were  apparent  to  all  three  of  us.  The 
clean  cuttings  of  the  twigs  were  a  shade 


the  curve,  when  we  found  ourselves 
once  more  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  this 
time  at  its  extreme  northeastern  end, 
which  was  bordered  by  another  exten- 
sive swamp.  Lou  hesitated,  but  finally 
began  to  ascend  the  slope  where  a  kind 
of  ravine  partly  divided  it.  Very  slow- 
ly and  carefully  we  worked  up  the 
slight  rise,  for,  unless  our  moose  had 
gone  into  the  swamp  to  the  northward, 
in  which  case  we  had  as  good  as  lost 
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whiter  than  those  in  the  other  place, 
and  the  tracks  in  the  thick  moss  so  new 
that  Sam  got  down  on  all  fours  and 
took  a  good  smell  of  one  or  two.  Lou 
gave  him  a  questioning  glance,  but  Sam 
shook  his  head. 

"At  least  two  days  old,"  he  said.  Lou 
pulled  down  another  cropped  sapling 
and  examined  the  marks.  Without  an- 
other word  he  turned  once  again  and 
retraced  his  steps  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  more,  swerving  off  then  to  the  right, 
or  eastward.  This  time  we  walked 
very  warily  and  with  frequent  stops  to 
examine  some  sign  that  proved  old  un- 
til possibly  a  mile  had  been  covered  by 


him,  he  was  somewhere  to  our  right  and 
not  far  away. 

The  hill  was  not  high,  and  as  we  de- 
scended it  on  the  farther  side,  we  came 
across,  at  the  edge  of  the  swampy  bar- 
ren below,  the  surest  of  signs  of  an  in- 
habited yard,  three  fresh  beds  in  the 
moss.  Instinctively  each  one  looked  to 
his  rifle,  and  Lou  slid  a  cartridge  into 
his  barrel.  I  made  sure  that  my  car- 
tridge was  where  I  could  grasp  it  in  an 
instant.  At  every  wary  step  the  signs 
confirmed  the  near  presence  of  game. 
The  ground  was  soft  and  the  three 
tracks  were  as  plain  as  if  engraved  in 
stone.      There  was   the    big   one    with 
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rounded  toe  of  the  bull,  the  smaller 
pointed  one  of  the  cow,  and  a  second 
smaller  one,  probably  of  a  yearling. 

How  carefully  we  glided  through 
that  thickly  underbrushed  second 
growth.  Every  step  was  studied,  every 
suspicious-looking  stick  or  too  dry  leaf 
was  avoided,  every  opposing  branch 
was  slowly  and  carefully  put  aside  with 
the  hand.  It  was  a  test  that  was  a  test 
for  three  men  to  creep  up  on  three 
moose  down  in  'that  low  land,  where 
the  breeze  was  only  half  its  force  up  on 
the  high  barrens.  The  going,  to'  be 
sure,  was  in  our  favor,  being  soft. 

At  one  place  Lou  stooped  and  point- 
ed to  the  bull's  track.  "Lame!"  He 
formed  the  word  with  his  lips,  but  no 
sound  came  from  them.  It  was  true, 
for  one  of  the  hind  hoof  prints  was 
much  deeper  than  the  other,  and  this 
appeared  to  be  constantly  the  case.  The 
conclusion  was  inevitable:  a  lame  left 
hind  leg,  probably  from  an  old  wound. 
All  the  worse,  for  the  old  boy  would 
be  only  the  warier  for  the  experience. 

Painfully  we  dragged  along,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe,  when  again  Lou 
stopped  and  pointed  to  a  tree  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  He  turned 
to  us  a  face  of  wonder,  as  indeed  he 
might,  for  the  two  trees  seemed  at  least 
five  feet  apart,  and  both  were  scarred 
with  the  marks  of  heavy  antlers  hitting 
the  tender  maple  bark.  Frequently  we 
stopped  and  remained  motionless  for  a 
minute  or  two,  listening  with  all  our 
souls.  The  croppings  were  absolutely 
fresh  and  must  have  been  made  that 
very  morning,  proving  that  the  quarry 
was  still  before  and  to  windward  of  us. 

It  was  only  about  half  past  eight, 
and  the  animals  could  not  yet  be  lying 
down.  I  expected  to  hear  them,  as 
there  were  three  of  them,  and  moose  are 
often  somewhat  loquacious,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  in  the  rutting  season, 
when  the  bull  will  keep  up  a  constant 
conversation  with  his  newly  acquired 
wife.  Now  both  Lou  and  Sam  make 
one  very  peculiar  assertion,  namely,  that, 
as  a  rule,  moose,  when  they  start  to  lie 
down,  or  even  to  change  direction,  will 
almost  invariably  turn  to  the  right.  It 
follows  that  you  will  do  best  to  hunt  to 
the  right,  and  that  is  what  we  did. 


The  moose  were  undoubtedly  feeding 
in  irregular  circles  in  front  of  us. 
Hence,  when  we  came  to  very  fresh 
tracks  and  browsings,  we  crossed  them 
and  proceeded  to  the  right  until  we 
again  cut  the  fresh  trail,  and  still  no 
moose.  We  were  thus  describing  a  suc- 
cession of  figure  threes,  as  Pat  Lacy 
calls  them.  I  had  begun  to  fear  that 
the  game  had  heard  us  and  decamped, 
but  the  tracks  showed  no  sign  of  haste. 

At  last  we  slowly  ascended  a  second 
slight  rise,  and  on  the  top  Lou  took  one 
good  look  at  the  country  and  then  point- 
ed to  a  spot  in  the  timber  directly  to 
windward  of  us.  He  then  motioned 
that  I  should  make  another  loop  to  the 
right,  while  he  and  Sam  took  the  left. 

Close  to  the  Game 

"They  can't  be  two  hundred  yards 
off,"  he  whispered  as  L  slipped  a  car- 
tridge into  my  rifle  and  gingerly  drift- 
ed into  the  second  growth.  Hardly  had 
I  left  the  Indians  when  a  faint  noise 
caught  my  ear,  a  kind  of  subdued  squeal. 
Pausing  for  a  second  I  heard  it  once 
more  and  recognized  the  blat  of  a 
yearling  moose.  The  answering  whine 
of  the  cow  was  next  heard,  and  my 
heart  began  to  thump,  as  it  doubtless 
always  will  when  I  "get  next"  to  a 
moose,  no  matter  how  old  I  grow. 
Skirting  a  watery  place  in  the  wood,  I 
proceeded  as  rapidly  as  I  could  while 
making  myself  as  much  as  possible  into 
a  snake. 

Once  a  small  twig  snapped  under  my 
foot,  and  I  crushed  down  a  most  un- 
complimentary remark  in  regard  to  my- 
self. But  the  noise  was  too  minute  to 
frighten  the  doomed  beast  in  my  front. 
I  judged  that  the  bull  would  perhaps 
lag  behind  his  family,  and,  as  they  were 
feeding  somewhat  into  the  wind,  he 
would  be  nearer  me  than  the  other 
moose.  I  was  right.  As  I  crawled 
painfully  up  on  a  great  flat  rock  and 
lifted  my  head  partly  above  its  crest,  a 
slight  swishing  of  leaves  caught  my  at- 
tention. I  looked  and  beheld,  partially 
concealed  by  the  thick  foliage,  the  out- 
lines of  an  immense  bull  moose,  who 
was  leisurely  cropping  the  tender  leaves 
of  a  young  maple. 
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He  was  so  near  me,  not  over  thirty 
yards  away,  that  I  very  nearly  had  buck 
fever.  However,  I  pulled  myself  to- 
gether and  made  an  estimate  of  the 
spread  of  his  antlers.  The  process  was 
a  short  one,  for  it  was  very  evident  that 
the  head  was  much  finer  than  any  I 
already  possessed.  That  fact  was  the 
great  deer's  doom.  Drawing  my  rifle 
up,  I  raised  the  hammer  and  covered 
his  neck,  where  the  shoulder  begins  and 
not  too  high.  I  hated  to  do  it,  but  it  was 
but  the  coup  de  grace,  the  necessary  ex- 
ecution. I  had  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  magnificent  animal 
in  all  probability  never  felt  the  deadly 
stroke. 

The  next  moment  the  Indians  were 
on  the  spot  rejoicing.  The  flask  went 
round  and  the  tape  was  stretched  over 
the  antlers,  which  proved  large  but  sev- 
eral inches  short  of  five  feet.  An  old 
bullet  wound  in  the  left  haunch  proved 
the  correctness  of  Lou's  diagnosis. 


Were  we  proud?  Not  I  for  one. 
No  doubt  the  thing  had  been  perfectly 
planned  and  cleanly  executed,  but  to 
shoot  that  great  bull  down  as  he  stood 
there  unsuspiciously  feeding — is  this  the 
"fair  and  square  still  hunting"  we  so 
often  hear  lauded  over  the  art  of  call- 
ing? Both  methods  are  unfair,  since 
the  beast  has  no  chance  to  "get  back" 
at  the  hunter,  but,  of  the  two,  calling 
is  the  more  sportsmanlike. 

However,  why  indulge  in  sentiment? 
The  killing  is  necessary  if  you  hunt, 
and  all  that  makes  hunting  is  fine  and 
even  ennobling — all  except  the  act  of 
killing.  It  is  exciting  and  you  live  in- 
tensely for  some  minutes,  making  mem- 
ories that  cannot  fade.  Calling  a 
moose  and  creeping  a  moose  are  both 
difficult  and  interesting.  Try  it,  and 
when  you  have  imitated  old  Mattio's 
feat  of  creeping  up  to  a  reposing  bull 
moose  and  slapping  him  on  the  haunch, 
you  are  a  master! 


THE   END    OF   THE    SEASON 

By  W.  G.  TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 

THERE'S  a  keen  wind  searching  the  marshes 
With  a  tang  of  the  distant  sea, 
And  a  wind-blown  sky  of  opal 
For  a  sense  of  Infinity — 
As  a  dog  and  I,  together, 
Sit  close  and  curse  the  weather, 
And  sigh  for  the  gray-goose  feather — 
While  a  cramp  strikes  to  the  knee. 

There's  the  loneliness  of  Sahara, 

Except  for  his  patient  head 

And  his  wet  nose  lifted  to  windward 

For  a  squadron  fan-wise  spread — 

As  we  sigh  that  the  summer's  over, 

With  our  long  tramps  through  the   clover, 

I  and  this  old  land-rover, 

Though  scarce  a  word  is  said. 

There's  a  stealthy  sea-fog  stalking 
Across  the  ghostly  dune, 
As  we  turn  us,  empty-handed, 
With  a  half-forgotten  tune — 
Some  day  we'll  quit  our  roaming, 
Together,  in  the  gloaming, 
Two  shades  that  would  be  homing 
Beneath  a  hunting  moon. 


WHAT    BAIT! 
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F  anybody  ever  starts  the  Unwilling 
Friends  of  the  Fish  Society  I'll  join 
as  a  charter  member.  I've  fished 
New  York  harbor  and  its  vicinity 
from  steamboats,  ocean  piers,  river 
piers,  and  rowboats.  For  over  ten 
years  my  fishing  results  might  be  likened 
to  a  famine.  Once  to  my  fishing  bas- 
ket there  came  a  feast — just  once. 

That  was  in  the  summer  of  1908 
when  lafayettes  were  so  plentiful 
around  New  York  that  they  interfered 
with  one  another.  Fishing  from  Pier 
B,  Jersey  City,  I  caught  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  of  the  little  fish  in  four 
hours.  On  my  way  to  the  street  I  met 
the  pier  watchman. 

"How  many?"  he  asked. 

"One  hundred  and  thirty-five,"  I 
said  proudly. 

"Lafayettes?"  he  asked. 

I  nodded. 

The  watchman  sniffed.  "A  big  man 
like  you,"  he  said;  "you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

So  what's  the  use? 


Every  time  I  throw  over  a  line  the 
fish  surely  gather  around  and  declare 
a  public  fish  holiday;  and  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  fish  mayor  I'd  like 
to  bet  that  he  makes  a  speech  and  calls 
me  something  sounding  like  "the  best 
friend,  my  fellow  flounders,  that  we 
ever  had."  If  they  publish  a  Deep  Sea 
Herald  they  certainly  must  run  my 
photograph  every  week. 

I  started  fishing  from  the  piers  of 
Hoboken.  For  the  first  year  or  so  my 
sinker  was  always  so  light  that  it 
dragged  bottom,  or  it  was  so  heavy  that 
it  stuck.  If  the  sinker  didn't  give  me 
trouble,  my  hooks  were  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  Finally,  however,  I  mas- 
tered the  science  of  hooks  and  sinkers. 
About  the  same  time  I  bought  a  book 
about  fishing  around  New  York  harbor. 
I  read  this:  "It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  fisherman  to  catch  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tomcod  in  a  day  from 
one  of  the  piers  that  jut  into  New  York 
Bay  or  the  East  or  the  North  rivers." 

After  reading  that  gem  I  decided  that 
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I  would  not  be  greedy,  but  that  I 
would  always  be  satisfied  with  about 
thirty  tomcod.  Yet,  though  I  fished  the 
piers  for  several  more  years,  I  never 
caught  more  than  five  tomcod  in  any 
one  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  bait.  I  do  not 
know.  In  fact,  I  think  that  I  know 
very  little  about  fishing  anyway,  for  as 
soon  as  I  mastered  the  art  of  hooks  and 
sinkers,  I  ran  against  the  bait  problem. 
Did  you  ever  meet  the  bait  evil? 

Once,  to  give  an  illustration,  I  start- 
ed for  my  favorite  dock  and  stopped  in 
on  the  way  to  get  some  bait. 

"What  are  they  taking,  Sam?"  I 
asked. 

"Sandworms,"  he  said;  "taking  noth- 
ing else,  sir.  Got  some  fine,  fresh 
worms,  sir." 

I  bought  sandworms.  However,  the 
fish  did  not  bite.  Three  men  along- 
side of  me  pulled  up  fish  after  fish.  Af- 
ter a  while  I  asked: 

"What  bait?" 

"Bloodworms,"    they    said;    "haven't 


been  biting  on  anything  else  for  a 
week.  Didn't  bring  sandworms,  did 
you?" 

You  can  see  from  this  that  my  lot 
as  a  fisherman  has  indeed  been  a  hard 
and  a  sorrowful  one.  For  if  I  took 
bloodworms  the  fish  would  be  biting 
on  sandworms,  and  if  I  took  both  kinds 
of  worms  they'd  only  be  biting  on  soft 
clam  or  shrimp. 

Once  I  took  all  four  baits  along.  I 
was  desperate.  The  fishing  brigade  sat 
on  the  pier  all  that  day  and  far  into 
that  night  and  not  one  of  us  got  a  bite. 

Yet  I  am  not  a  misanthropist. 

After  that  I  started  to  raid  the  fish- 
ing banks  out  past  Sandy  Hook.  Six 
times  I  made  the  trip,  and  each  time  I 
went  down  the  man  who  caught  a  fish 
of  any  kind  was  deemed  so  lucky  that 
everybody  went  around  and  looked  at 
him  on  the  way  home.  On  all  these 
trips  I  heard  fishermen  muttering: 

"There's  a  Jonah  on  board." 

I  guess  I  was  the  Jonah.  I  make 
this  confession  because  I  never  again  ex- 
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pect  to  play  endman  for  the  fish  that 
inhabit  those  banks. 

On  my  seventh  trip  to  the  banks  the 
fish  were  biting.  I  cast  a  line  from 
the  second  deck.  My  cast  brought  me 
foul  of  a  hand  line  dropped  from  the 
lower  deck.  I  saw  the  man  on  the 
lower  deck  haul  in  his  line  and  my  line 
too. 

"Careful  there,"  I  called. 

"Certainly,"  he  said  pleasantly  and 
cut  my  line.  My  hooks  and  sinker 
sank,  and  while  they  were  resting  on 
the  bottom  everybody  around  me  was. 
getting  fish. 

I  bought  another  outfit  and  cast  from 
the  third  or  upper  deck,  my  nature  not 
at    all    discouraged    by    the    experience 


with  the  lower  deck  ruffian.  Soon  I 
got  a  strike.  The  fish  came  out  of  the 
water  close  to  the  boat.  As  it  swung 
even  with  the  lower  deck — the  hand 
line  deck,  the  ruffian  deck — a  hand 
reached  out  and  pulled  fish  and  all  out 
of  sight  and  in  among  the  hand  line 
fishermen. 

I  jerked  the  line  smartly.  The  end 
came  into  view  again — but  the  fish  was 
gone. 

I  went  downstairs  and  looked  for  the 
man  who  had  stolen  my  fish — my  first 
fishing-banks  fish.  Not  finding  him,  I 
came  to  the  third  deck  again.  My  pole 
was  ruined.  Somebody  had  stepped  on 
it  and  had  smashed  it  in  two  in  my 
absence. 


WHILE    I    MOPED    EVERYBODY    WAS    CATCHING    FISH. 
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And  everybody  on  the  boat  was  get- 
ting  fish. 

I  bought  a  drop  line,  and  defying 
misfortune,  went  to  the  lower  deck. 

Porgies  were  running  that  day.  We 
were  over  a  rocky  bottom  and  my  line 
got  stuck,  after  a  while,  among  the  bot- 
tom crevices.  I  tugged  experimentally 
on  the  line,  while  a  jovial  German, 
standing  next  to  me,  showed  his  in- 
terest. 

"Pull  it  harder,"  he  advised. 

He  reached  out  a  fat  hand  and  pulled. 
I  brought  in  my  line  minus  hooks  and 
sinker.  They  were  caught  some  place 
on  the  bottom.  His  pull  had  broken 
the  line. 

The  German  was  contrite.  He 
pushed  a  monster  green  fishing  basket 
toward  me.  "Help  yourself  to  my 
tackle,"  he  invited. 

I  shook  my  head,  went  to  the  third 
deck,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  life 
boats  resting  on  the  deck.  While  I 
moped  everybody  was  catching  fish. 
That  is,  everybody  was  catching  fish 
who  might  be  expected  to  catch  any. 
My  family  expressed  no  surprise  when 
I  came  home  empty-handed. 

A  month  later,  as  one  of  a  party  of 
four,  I  went  to  the  banks  again.  Be- 
fore the  boat  anchored  we  decided  that 
the  man  who  caught  the  first,  the  last, 
the  smallest,  and  the  largest  fish  should 
treat  on  the  sail  home.  Only  one  fish 
was  caught  by  our  party  that  day.  I 
caught  it. 

"You  buy  for  catching  the  largest 
fish,"  my  friends  said. 

I  nodded. 

"And  also  for  catching  the  smallest." 

I  protested. 

"Who  caught  a  smaller  fish?"  they 
asked. 

I  saw  the  point.  "I  suppose  I  buy 
for  catching  the  first  and  the  last  fish 
too?"  I  inquired. 

They  complimented  me  on  my 
knowledge. 

Since  then,  whenever  I  have  a  hank- 
ering to  try  my  luck  at  the  fishing  banks 
I  think  of  that  one  disastrous  fish,  and 
my  temptation  dies. 

After  that  experience  I  took  to  the 
piers  around  Coney  Island.  For  weeks 
the   columns   of   the   New   York  news- 


papers told  of  the  catches  at  these  piers. 
I  fell. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  veracity  of  the 
Captain  Jims,  and  the  Commodore 
Jacks,  and  the  Admiral  Bills  that  write 
fishing  letters  to  the  daily  newspapers. 
I  suppose  these  men  are  truthful  in  their 
reports  of  catches.  However,  whenever 
I  got  to  Coney  Island  the  fishermen  I 
saw  were  willing  to  offer  prizes  for  any 
fish  that  would  take  a  chance  and  strike 
at  a  hook.  Five  different  times  I  got 
a  line  over  the  side  of  one  of  the  ocean 
piers  and  waited  all  day  for  a  strike. 
A  dozen  times  I  made  briefer  visits  to 
these  same  piers  and  came  away  fish- 
less.  Yet  after  each  of  these  trips  Cap- 
tain Jim,  or  Commodore  Jack,  or  Ad- 
miral—  But,  then,  I'm  not  doubting 
the  truth  of  these  reports. 

For  a  week  last  fall  I  read  of  heavy 
catches  of  ling  at  Coney  Island.  I 
picked  out  a  hard,  cold  night  as  my 
time  to  get  my  share.  Out  toward  the 
end  of  the  pier,  with  the  cold  wind 
whistling  about  me,  I  cast  and  waited, 
and  waited,  and —  Between  waits  I 
wore  a  path  to  the  little  eating  house 
at  the  head  of  the  pier  and  gulped  hot 
coffee. 

There  are  more  cheerful  places  than 
a  Coney  Island  pier  on  a  biting  night. 
My  feet  stung  with  the  cold,  my  fingers 
stiffened  with  it,  my  nose —  Jerk!  A 
strike. 

I  reeled  in  that  line  the  way  a  man 
will  reel  who  has  been  waiting  five 
hours  in  the  cold  for  a  bite.  I  brought 
the  fish — my  first  Coney  Island  fish — 
over  the  pier  railing  and  looked  it 
straight  in  the  eye.  With  that  look 
Coney  and  I  ceased  to  be  friends.  I 
had  caught  a  sea  robin. 

Some  little  time  afterwards  I  met 
Reilly,  the  guard  at  the  Commercial 
Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey,  in  Jer- 
sey City,  and  told  him  my  troubles. 
Reilly  is  the  type  of  fisherman  that  al- 
ways brings  home  a  mess.  He  told  me 
a  stirring  story  of  the  carp,  perch,  and 
eels  that  he  had  caught  in  Overpeck 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Hackensack 
River,  in  New  Jersey. 

"You  live  out  that  way,"  he  said; 
"try  that   fishing." 

So  I  hired  a  rowboat  and  set  forth 


HE  TOLD  ME  A  STIRRING  STORY  OF  THE  CARP,  PERCH,  AND  EELS 
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with  two  light  poles.  I  cast  and  wait- 
ed, and  reeled  in  and  cast  again,  until 
even  my  enthusiasm  was  dampened. 
Purple  shadows  were  darkening  the  wa- 
ter as  two  young  men  paddled  past  me 
in  a  canoe. 

"Fishing?"  they  asked. 

I  said  that  I  was  merely  passing  away 
an  idle  day. 

"You  might  fish  here  all  day  and 
not  get  a  bite,"  said  one.  "Too  many 
nets  around  the  mouth  of  the  creek." 

Next  day  I  saw  Reilly. 


"How  long  is  it  since  you  fished  the 
Overpeck?"  I  asked. 

"About  ten  years,"  he  answered 
calmly.     "Get  a  good  mess?" 

Last  week  I  met  a  friend  who  has 
caught  more  fish  than  I  have  ever  seen. 

"Go  trawling  for  bluefish,  old  man," 
he  advised.  "It's  great  sport.  After 
you  get  your  line  over  among  the  chum 
you  wait  a  moment,  and  then,  smash — " 

"You  wake  up?"  I  volunteered. 

We  have  not  spoken  since.  I  am 
thinking  of  going  crabbing. 
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N  athlete  is  like  an 
aeronaut — safe  enough 
while  going,  but  in 
danger  the  moment  he 
stops,  especially  if  he 
stops  suddenly!  There 
was  a  world  of  shrewd  athletic  philos- 
ophy in  the  words  of  Darius  Green  of 
the  immortal  "Flying  Machine": 

"  Wall,  I  like  flyin'  well  enough, 
But  it  ain't  sech  a  fearful  sight 
O'  fun,  when  you  happen  to  come  to  light," 

Thus  unconsciously  plagiarizing  the 
sentiment  of  an  earlier  Greek  aviator, 
who  explained  that  falling  was  pleas- 
ant enough,  but  it  was  the  sudden  stop 
at  the  bottom  that  hurt  you. 

If  the  first  great  danger  of  athletics 
for  the  professional,  or  business  man, 
the  brain-worker  and  man  of  sedentary 
habits  generally  is  not  getting  enough  of 
them,  the  second  is  like  unto  it — stop- 
ping them  too  soon.  No  little  of  the 
bad  after-effects  so  frequently  ascribed 
to  athletics  in  college  and  school  life  is 
really  due  to  their  sudden  discontinu- 
ance after  graduation. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  athletics 
are  either  among  the  frivolities  and  en- 
joyments of  the  springtime  of  life,  which 
the  grown  man  with  his  serious  inter- 
ests and  weightier  cares  can  dispense 
with,  or  else  that,  while  useful  and  val- 
uable in  developing  the  body  during  its 
growing  period,  when  once  full  stature 
and  mature  vigor  have  been  attained, 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  this  sort 
of  kindergarten  work.  The  building  is 
finished,  throw  away  the  trowel  and  the 
hammer,  as  if  no  additions  or  repairs 
would  ever  be  needed.  In  the  quaint 
German  phrase,  we  may  "throw  away 
the  baby  with  the  bath." 

The  building  of  man  is  never  finished, 
until  he  is  dead.  His  life  is  all  in  one 
piece,  and  what  is  good  for  him  at  one 
stage  of  his   existence,   is,    mutatis  mu- 


tandis, good  for  him  in  all.  While 
man's  mere  stature  and  gross  weight, 
and  even  "horse-power"  may  have  at- 
tained their  maximum  by  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three,  the  efficiency  of  both  his 
mind  and  body,  for  his  particular  life- 
work,  ought  to,  and  under  most  circum- 
stances does  go  on  steadily  increasing  un- 
til he  is  fifty,  fifty-five,  and  even  sixty 
years  of  age.  And  the  same  health-giv- 
ing agency — exercise  in  the  open  air — 
which  has  been  the  very  life  secret  of  his 
structural  growth  and  development,  is 
equally  indispensable  to  his  further  junc- 
tional development  and  growth  in  effi- 
ciency. We  not  merely  limit  our 
growth,  but  actually  shorten  our  lives 
by  taken  it  for  granted  that  we  have 
reached  our  limit  at  a  certain  age  or 
stage,  and  may,  therefore,  drop  the 
means  of  further  progress — play  in  the 
open  air.  When  we  stop  playing,  we 
stop  growing! 

Play  is  just  as  necessary  to  keep  a 
grown  man  young  and  a  middle-aged 
man  from  growing  old,  as  it  is  to  make 
a  child  grow  into  a  man.  Wordsworth's 
lines  are  as  sound  physiology  as  good 
poetry : 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
The  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  be  it  when  I  am  a  man, 
Or  let  me  die." 

In  childhood  we  play  because  we  are 
young;  in  middle  life  we  are  young  be- 
cause we  play,  and  if  we  keep  it  up  we 
shall  never  know  that  we  are  old  until 
we  are  one  day  suddenly  dead.  Yet  the 
absurd  idea  has  grown  up,  and  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  adopted  it  with  her  usual 
fatuousness,  that  play  is  something  un- 
dignified in  a  grown  man  and  unbecom- 
ing in  a  lady.  And  this,  unfortunately, 
is  one  of  the  rare  instances  where 
"thinking  makes  it  so."  After  a  man 
has  practiced  this  belief  in  the  useless- 
ness  of  exercise  for  half  a  decade  or  so, 
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and  become  fat  and  pompous  and  red- 
faced,  or  pale  and  slack-muscled  and 
short-winded,  then  the  contortions  that 
he  indulges  in  when  he  decides  to  un- 
bend and  try  to  play  furnish  consider- 
ably more  entertainment  to  spectators 
than  to  himself. 

Free,  enjoyable,  health-giving  play  is, 
of  course,  impossible  in  the  straight- 
jacket  livery  of  civilization,  whether  it 
be  the  stiff  hat  and  high  collar,  cast-iron 
shirt  front  and  patent  leather  shoes, 
which  the  tyranny  of  civilization  has 
riveted  upon  the  male  adult,  or  the  steel- 
ribbed  corset,  the  thirty-six-inch  hat,  the 
crippling  skirt,  and  the  back-breaking, 
high-heeled  shoe,  which  the  grown  fe- 
male has  been  melted  and  poured  hot 
into.  After  they  have  worn  this  harness 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  both  sexes  are  afraid 
to  leave  it  off — for  they  know  what  they 
would  look  like  without  it ! 

Every  line  of  the  human  figure  should 
be  alive,  flowing,  changeable.  When- 
ever we  try  to  fix  it — well,  we  fix  it! 
As  our  Indian  wards  say,  "fix  it  plenty." 
The  less  we  do  in  the  way  of  "improv- 
ing" our  figures,  the  less  need  they  will 
have  of  improvement.  Take  care  of  our 
play,  and  our  figures  will  take  care  of 
themselves!  No  use  trying  to  wean  the 
business  man  from  his  cutaway  and  silk 
hat,  or  the  dowager  from  her  corset  and 
veil,  for  they  would  both  be  about  as 
helpless  and  presentable  without  them 
as  an  oyster  without  its  shell. 

The  human  figure  should  be  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
muscular  grace,  and  not  the  product  of 
the  tailor,  or  the  mold  of  a  corsetiere. 

Weight  is  no  obstacle,  bulk  is  no  bar 
to  gracefulness,  providing  that  both  are 
firm,  mobile,  elastic,  and  vigorous,  in- 
stead of  being  deposited  in  shapeless 
lumps,  or  in  sagging  bunches. 

How  often  have  we  seen  the  distress- 
ing metamorphosis  of  a  vigorous,  fresh- 
colored,  athletic  young  college  man,  or 
farmer's  boy,  into  a  fat  and  sluggish- 
livered,  or  pale  and  stoop-shouldered, 
office  prisoner,  chained  to  his  desk  or 
table.  Generally  the  more  vigorous  and 
thoroughly  trained  a  youngster  is,  the 
slower  this  change  is  in  coming  about, 
but  sometimes,  unfortunately,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case,  and  the  descent  from 


full  vigor  and  bounding  energy  to  the 
"fat  and  scant-of-breath"  stage  is  even 
more  rapid  in  men  who  have  won  ath- 
letic honors  than  in  those  of  more  stu- 
dious and  sedentary  habits. 

Hence  the  impression  in  some  quar- 
ters that  it  is  an  advantage  to  begin  to 
get  into  sedentary  habits  while  young, 
so  as  to  break  yourself  in  for  the  con- 
fining routine  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  But  precisely  the  reverse  is 
true,  and  as  the  best  cure  for  that  little 
knowledge  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
dangerous  thing  is  more  knowledge,  so 
the  best  preventive  of  any  injurious  re- 
action from  athletic  habits  in  young  life 
is  more  athletics  after  maturity. 

The  Case  for  Weak  Muscles 

The  studious  and  slack-muscled  youth 
will  find  the  change  from  college  to 
business  life  less  striking  and  appear  to 
suffer  less  thereby,  but  that  is  simply  be- 
cause he  never  lived  and  worked  at  the 
high  level  of  vigor  and  efficiency  of  his 
more  athletic  fellow-student.  And  un- 
fortunately a  higher  level  is  a  place  to 
fall  from  as  well  as  a  plane  to  continue 
on.  The  only  man  who  need  fear  a  fall 
is  he  who  has  had  the  courage  and 
energy  to  soar. 

What  we  need  is  a  change  which  will 
enable  our  boys  and  young  men  to  main- 
tain the  vigorous,  bounding,  joyous  effi- 
ciency of  their  college  and  school  days, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  all  through  their 
working  lives,  a  change  chiefly  in  social 
conventions,  in  business  and  public  eti- 
quette, and  in  ideas  of  propriety  and  be- 
comingness;  just  to  get  rid  of  that  ridic- 
ulous old  Puritanic  notion  that  play  is  . 
a  sinful  gratification  of  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  unnecessary,  undignified,  and  un- 
becoming in  a  staid  and  sober  citizen. 

We  need  University  extension  courses 
in  play  for  grownups  to  teach  them  how 
to  play  and  make  the  habit  fashionable 
among  them.  Anyone  who  does  not 
play  and  who  is  not  frequently  seen 
playing  in  public  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  as  only  "fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils."  The  golden 
text  of  the  New  Gospel  is:  "By  play  ye 
are  saved." 

It  is  never  safe  to  drop  athletics,  but 
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to  stop  them  suddenly  is  especially  dan- 
gerous. Health  has  its  "hang-overs"  as 
well  as  dissipation.  The  habit  of  vigor- 
ous, muscular  play  and  outdoor  life 
causes  an  appetite  and  habit  of  enjoy- 
able eating  to  correspond,  and  this  lasts 
and  persists  by  its  own  momentum  after 
the  conditions  which  produced  it  have 
ceased.  Hence,  our  ex-athlete,  starting 
in  business  joyously  and  contentedly, 
eats  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  more 
food  fuel  than  he  can  burn  cleanly  in 
his  muscle  furnace.  This  must  either  be 
disposed  of  by  reductive  and  eliminative 
processes  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which 
throws  an  undesirable  strain  upon  those 
organs,  or  stored  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  as  fat.  If  the  body  opens  the 
liver  and  kidney  switch  to  dispose  of 
this  surplus,  then  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
before  long  the  blood  will  become  load- 
ed with  food  clinkers  and  half-baked 
urea,  and  the  quondam  quarterback  will 
become  headachy  and  bilious  and  dump- 
ish, begin  to  lose  his  appetite,  and  dis- 
cover for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
has  a  digestion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body 
chooses  to  dump  the  surplus  in  the  form 
of  fat,  then  this  is  apt  to  become  a  source 
of  annoyance.  For  although  fat  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  its  place,  that  place  is 
usually  somewhere  else,  or  on  somebody 
else.  It  is  deposited  in  cushions  over 
and  between  the  muscles,  making  their 
already  scant  and  insufficient  exercise 
more  difficult  and  less  effective.  It  ac- 
cumulates upon  the  abdominal  wall  and 
under  the  peritoneum  and  between  the 
folds  of  the  messentery,  interfering  with 
breathing  and  clogging  the  free,  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  bowels.  From 
a  man  who  is  merely  prevented,  by 
force  of  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol, from  taking  the  exercise  he  longs 
for,  the  ex-athlete  becomes  first  indif- 
ferent, then  averse  to  exercise  and  finally 
to  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  at 
all  hazards. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  undesir- 
able processes  going  on  in  his  idle  body. 
The  extra  size  and  vigor  of  his  muscles, 
which  he  has  built  up  with  such  skill 
and  care,  and  the  additional  bulk  and 
thickness  of  wall  which  exercise  has 
given  to  his  heart   are  now  no  longer 


necessary  to  meet  the  tabby-cat  demands 
made  upon  them  by  his  sedentary  life. 
Nature  is  above  all  things  an  economist, 
and  sometimes,  like  most  economists,, 
does  not  mix  much  brains  with  her 
economy.  She  promptly  proceeds  to  cut 
down  this  superfluous  and  unnecessary 
bulk  in  both  muscles  and  heart,  and  as 
the  only  way  that  she  knows  of  getting 
rid  of  protein  is  to  turn  it  into  fat  and 
then  burn  that  fat  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  she  sets  this  process  in  operation 
now.  The  inevitable  results  are  first 
that  more  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  already 
overloaded  furnace  and,  what  is  more 
significant  and  dangerous,  a  process  of 
actual  fatty  degeneration  is  set  up  in 
both  muscles  and  heart.  For  some  rea- 
son which  we  do  not  as  yet  clearly  un- 
derstand, this  process,  initiated  for  per- 
fectly normal  and  healthful  purposes, 
appears  to  be  in  danger  of  not  knowing 
where  to  stop. 

What  Happens  to  the  Athlete's  Heart 

At  all  events,  it  is  a  painfully  fa- 
miliar experience  to  find  the  large, 
hypertrophied,  powerful  heart  of  the 
athlete  reduced  within  a  few  years,  ap- 
parently by  this  process  of  surplus-burn- 
ing, fatty  decay,  to  a  really  alarming 
state  of  weakness  and  inefficiency.  If 
all  goes  well  and  no  accident  or  emerg- 
ency occurs,  even  this  state  of  affairs 
may  gradually  reach  a  balance  and  the 
heart  get  rid  of  its  fatty,  degenerating 
muscle  strands  and  shrink  down  again 
to  a  pump  of  pure  muscle,  smaller  in 
size  and  thinner  in  wall,  "fitted  to  its. 
petty  part." 

But  should  any  acute  infection  strike 
such  a  heart  in  this  dangerous  transition 
process,  while  it  is,  so  to  speak,  "swap- 
ping horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream," 
then  the  organ  may  find  itself  unable  to 
rally  to  its  own  defense  and  be  suddenly 
crippled  for  life,  or  even  go  down  en- 
tirely in  an  attack  of  acute  heart  failure. 
Though  it  is  not  generally  known,  most 
of  the  acute  infections  of  young  adult 
life,  such  as  typhoid,  pneumonia,  and 
tuberculosis,  kill  by  the  heart,  which 
sinks  overwhelmed  under  an  accumula- 
tion of  their  virulent  toxins. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
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have  two  or  three  times  almost  every 
season  such  painful  newspaper  publicity 
of  the  fact  that  some  famous  oarsman, 
or  center-rush,  or  shot-putter,  who  has 
lapsed  from  the  clean,  hard  vigor  of  col- 
lege life  into  the  foul-air  desk  slavery 
of  business,  or  professional,  life  has  sud- 
denly died  of  typhoid,  pneumonia,  or 
tuberculosis.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  such  a  man  after  so  sudden  a 
change  of  his  very  life  conditions,  may 
be  in  even  worse  condition  to  resist  a 
surprise  assault  upon  his  body  fortress 
than  if  he  had  never  gone  into  training. 
He  is  withdrawing  his  army,  as  it  were, 
from  a  high  plateau  to  the  plain  below, 
through  a  narrow  and  rocky  defile,  and 
a  sudden  assault  may  throw  him  into 
hopeless  confusion,  or  cut  his  forces 
completely  in  two. 

The  only  way  to  fight  this  danger  is 
to  stay  on  the  higher  level  of  living  and 
energizing,  and  the  best  way — Prof. 
William  James  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing— to  live  upon  a  high  level  of 
mental  energy  is  to  maintain  a  high 
pitch  of  muscular  energy  and  freshness. 

The  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our 
days  is  not  as  Tom  Moore  declared: 
"To  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night," 
but  to  lengthen  the  period  of  our  youth. 
Why  should  youth,  and  with  it  growth, 
stop  at  any  fixed  and  arbitrary  period, 
either  chronological,  social,  or  economic? 
Let  the  boy  keep  on  being  a  boy  as  long 
as  he  possibly  can — it  will  make  him  a 
happier,  healthier,  and  better  man  in 
the  long  run.  Let  the  grown  man  get 
rid  of  that  foolish  conventional  fear  of 
playing  and  frankly  enjoying  himself  in 
the  open  and  in  public.  The  longer  you 
continue  your  first  childhood,  the  longer 
you  will  postpone  your  second.  In  fact, 
with  good  luck,  you  may  avoid  it  alto- 
gether, and  go  out  as  suddenly  and  as 
cleanly  as  an  electric  light  when  the  cur- 
rent is  turned  off,  instead  of  guttering 
smokily  down  to  the  socket  like  a  tallow 
candle. 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  prom- 
ising signs  of  the  times  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  word:  "GOLF,"  in  large, 
legible  letters  upon  the  regular  schedule 
of  the  working  day  of  the  successful 
business  man.  It  is  significant  of  much, 
and  all  of  it  good.     Twenty  years  ago 


the  average,  hard-headed  captain  of  in- 
dustry would  have  been  simply  aghast 
at  the  thought  of  wasting  golden  hours 
that  might  have  been  spent  in  building 
up  his  Sacred  Business  in  mere,  unprofit- 
able sport  in  the  open  air.  The  man 
who  openly  refused  to  make  business 
engagements  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  because  he  wanted  to  play  golf 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  little 
short  of  crazy.  He  must  be  delighted 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  making  new 
money,  that  came  to  him  up  to  6  p.  M. 
— indeed  eager  to  rush  downtown  again 
after  supper  to  meet  opportunity  at  the 
front  gate,  or  lose  caste  at  once  as  a 
business  man. 

\ 
As  It  Was  in  the  Old  Days 

If  he  indulged  in  any  open-air  sport 
at  all,  it  must  be  strictly  sub  rosa  and 
well  out  in  the  country  where  none  of 
his  customers  or  clients  could  possibly 
see  him ;  and  he  must  leave  word  at  his 
office  that  he  was  detained  by  an  impor- 
tant engagement  out  of  town.  As  a 
special  indulgence,  he  might  go  to  the 
races  two  or  three  times  a  year,  or  to  a 
baseball  game,  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week,  in  the  summer  time.  One  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  result  was  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  hard  drinking,  high 
playing,  and  vaudeville  as  the  favorite 
sports  and  amusements  of  business  men. 
They  were  the  only  things  that  they 
had  either  time  or  brains  for  in  the 
fagged-out  remnants  of  the  day,  which 
their  arduous  business  hours  left  them. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  recent  graduate 
who  had  won  his  sheepskin  and  was 
starting  out  on  his  career  in  life,  whether 
commercial  or  professional,  who  at- 
tempted to  continue  in  his  new  environ- 
ment his  established  habits  of  tennis  and 
baseball  and  football  and  rowing  and 
fencing  would  find  himself  promptly 
taken  aside  by  some  anxious  mentor  and 
informed  that  he  "must  drop  all  those 
baby  games  and  that  sort  of  darn  fool- 
ishness" if  he  ever  hoped  to  acquire  a 
reputation  for  solidity  and  trustworthi- 
ness. 

"Why,  if  one  of  your  patients  were 
to  come  by  and  see  you  in  those  tennis 
flannels,"  said  a  gray-headed  surgeon  to 
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a  young  colleague  of  mine,  "he'd  never 
call  you  to  a  serious  case  again  as  long 
as  he  lived.  That  sort  of  foolishness  is 
all  right  for  boys,  but  it  will  never  do 
for  men  who  have  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  other  people's  lives  on  their 
shoulders." 

And  the  old  gentleman  simply  re- 
flected the  general  sentiment  of  that 
Middle-Western  community.  We  have 
left  that  stage  pretty  well  behind  us, 
thank  Heaven,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  further  improvement. 

Where  the  English  Beat  Us 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  wonderful 
vigor  and  vitality  of  the  English  nation 
is  their  attitude  toward  sports  and 
games  in  the  open  air,  not  merely  in 
childhood  and  in  youth,  but  through  all 
ages,  down  to  the  very  end  of  life.  The 
boy  who  has  become  a  cricketer,  or  a 
football  player,  or  an  oarsman,  or  a 
cross-country  runner  in  his  school  or  col- 
lege, goes  right  on  with  his  practice  and 
his  matches  when  he  starts  into  business 
and  professional  life  and  plays  just  as 
hard  and  almost  as  regularly  in  the  long 
summer  evenings  and  on  his  religiously 
observed  Saturday  half-holidays  and 
Sundays  at  forty  as  he  did  at  fourteen. 

There  are  almost  as  many  cricket, 
hockey,  rowing,  fencing,  and  other  ath- 
letic clubs  in  England  the  majority  of 
whose  members  are  over  thirty-five,  as 
there  are  of  those  under  that  age.  The 
youngster,  taking  up  his  life  work,  joins 
one  or  more  of  these  clubs  in  his  new 
town  or  neighborhood,  just  as  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  as  he  joins  his  church 
or  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  Literary  Club, 
or  Lodge.  If  he  has  been  successful  in 
"making"  his  school  cricket  team  or 
crew,  he  sets  out  to  win  a  place  upon 
his  county  team. 

Not  only  does  a  young  fellow's  ath- 
letic life  not  stop  at  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three,  but  no  one  is  expected  to 
do  his  best,  in  any  form  of  team  ath- 
letics, under  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  far 
the  best  played  and  most  eagerly  at- 
tended championship  games  of  cricket,  of 
football,  of  tennis,  and  the  greatest  row- 
ing matches  are  those  between  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey,  or  North  and  South,  or 


English  and  Scotch,  or  all  England  and 
Colonial  teams,  or  crews  made  up  chiefly 
of  men  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five 
years  of  age. 

One  of  the  best-known  cricketers  of 
all  England,  for  instance,  was,  for  fif- 
teen years,  until  he  retired  voluntarily 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  a  doctor  of  good 
standing  and  lucrative  practice,  whose 
patients  were  perfectly  willing  to  grant 
him  a  three  months'  summer  vacation 
to  play  the  National  Game  for  the  sake 
of  having  such  a  distinguished  and  high- 
ly respected  individual  as  their  family 
physician,  during  the  remaining  nine 
months. 

So  far  from  known  and  recognized  skill 
in  athletics  being  a  drawback  to  young 
professional  men,  there  can  be  no  better 
introduction  to  desirable  patients  and 
wealthy  clients  for  a  young  doctor,  or 
a  young  lawyer,  than  a  place  on  his 
county  cricket  or  football  team  and  the 
reputation  that  goes  with  such  an  honor ! 
The  whole  country  for  miles  around 
London,  or  any  of  the  larger  cities,  is 
fairly  peppered  with  cricket  creases,  golf 
links,  lacrosse  and  football  fields,  and 
hockey  grounds;  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons groups  of  energetic,  white-shirted 
players  are  far  more  numerous  than 
cattle  and  sheep. 

They  are  not  half  so  particular  or 
hard  to  "suit  as  our  American  gilded 
youth  in  regard  to  flawless  turf  and 
rolled  levels  and  perfectly  graded 
grounds.  Any  stretch  of  pasture  land 
which  is  level  enough  to  plow  and  big 
enough  to  stick  two  goal  posts  in,  will 
serve  them  for  football,  hockey,  or  la- 
crosse; and  those  who  cannot  afford  a 
field,  form  themselves  into  harriers' 
clubs  and  chase  human  hares  by  paper 
scent  across  country,  or  along  the  lanes 
and  foot  paths. 

Even  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
not  say  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
won  on  the  cricket  field  at  Eton,  the 
basis  of  England's  century-long  triumph 
of  colonization  and  world  empire  was 
unquestionably  laid  upon  her  evergreen 
turf,  across  the  rough,  sedgy  sward  of 
her  greens  and  commons,  and  among 
the  heathery  tussocks  and  gorse  of  her 
heaths  and  moorlands. 

This  admirable  fashion  is,  fortunate- 
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ly,  spreading  rapidly  in  this  country 
and  almost  every  town  that  has  a  good 
opinion  of  itself  has  its  golf  links,  its 
Country  Club,  and  its  public  grounds  in 
parks  or  elsewhere,  for  baseball,  tennis, 
football,  or  lacrosse.  The  rapid  and 
universal  spread  of  the  vacation  habit 
and  the  increasing  tendency  all  over  the 
country  and  among  all  classes  of  society 
to  acquire  summer  camps,  cottages,  or 
homes,  ranging  from  the  rudest  and 
most  primitive  to  the  most  elaborate  and 
expensive,  is  also  a  most  encouraging 
and  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  vigor 
and  happiness  of  the  race. 

Even  Winter  No  Bar 

For  a  long  time  our  more  rigorous 
winter  was  looked  upon  as  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  to  all-the-year-round 
athletics,  but  now  that  we  have  delib- 
erately set  ourselves  to  utilizing  them, 
we  find  that  its  frost  and  snow  have 
almost  as  many  compensations  as  draw- 
backs, from  their  exhilarating  possibili- 
ties of  coasting,  tobogganing,  skating, 
with  ice-hockey,  skiing,  curling,  and 
snow-shoeing.  Indeed,  so  alluring  and 
delightful  are  these  winter  sports  that 
thousands  of  Englishmen  and  French- 
men have  got  into  the  habit  of  going 
every  winter,  from  their  mild,  but  rather 
raw  and  sodden  winter  climate  and  ever- 
green turf,  to  the  high  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  the  Engadine  and  Maloja,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  coasting,  skating,  and 
skiing.  So  successful  have  these  win- 
ter sports  become  that  some  of  our  New 
England  and  Adirondack  summer  re- 
sorts are  taking  courage  to  advertise 
themselves  as  open  the  year  round  for 
the  keen  and  biting  delights  of  winter 
pastimes. 

In  fact,  a  man  who  keeps  himself  in 
reasonable  vigor  and  training  can  en- 
joy himself  in  the  open  air  as  heartily 
and  as  healthfully  in  even  our  sharp 
American  winter  as  in  any  other  season 
of  the  year.  The  rapidly  growing  habit 
of  going  back  to  the  summer  home,  or 
down  to  the  country  for  Christmas, 
while  originally  little  better  than  an 
act  of  brainless  Anglomania  by  our 
Smart  Set,  has  proved  so  exhilarating 
and   refreshing  that   it  now   stands   on 


its  own  merits  and  bids  fair  to  become 
a  national  habit  for  city  dwellers. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  up- 
on that  these  things  are  not  luxuries — 
they  are  necessaries! — necessary  to  ex- 
istence, necessary  to  vigor,  necessary  to 
endurance,  necessary  to  effective  work 
and  to  happiness  in  life.  Play  makes  the 
boy  a  man,  sports  in  the  open  air  keep 
the  man  from  becoming  old,  keep  his 
muscles  springy,  his  head  clear,  his  eye 
bright,  his  arteries  elastic,  and  his  judg- 
ment and  temper  sound.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  certain  men,  especially  those 
of  tough  and  long-lived  ancestry,  appear 
to  be  able  to  do  without  exercise  of  any 
sort  for  years  and  turn  out  a  large  out- 
put of  fairly  effective  head-work  mean- 
while. Their  attitude  is  that  of  an  emi- 
nent jurist,  who  dismissed  two  golfer 
friends,  who  were  trying  to  infect  him 
with  the  fever  with  a  half-laughing, 
"Now,  you  boys  run  along  and  play  and 
leave  us  men  to  our  work!" 

It  is  also  true  that  other  men,  fasci- 
nated by  the  charm  of  outdoor  sports, 
may  pursue  them  with  such  vigor  in  the 
intervals  of  their  serious  pursuits  as,  so 
to  speak,  to  burn  their  vital  candle  at 
both  ends  and  die  five  or  six  years  earlier 
than  they  might  have  on  a  less  strenuous 
regimen.  But  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  the  hard  worker  at  the  desk  or 
in  the  library  would  have  done  more 
work  of  better  quality,  with  far  greater 
happiness  to  himself  and  his  fellows,  if 
he  had  devoted  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  blowing  the  cobwebs  out  of  his 
brain  and  washing  the  toxins  through 
his  liver  by  active  life  in  the  open  air. 
And  the  too  enthusiastic  devotee  of  field 
sports,  even  if  he  did  shorten  his  life  by 
half  a  decade,  got  more  rational  enjoy- 
ment and  left  a  happier  memory  in  his 
sixty  or  sixty-five  years  than  he  could  by 
prolonging  a  gruel  and  chimney-corner, 
vegetable  existence  to  seventy-five  or 
eighty. 

Any  method  of  life  which  will  carry 
a  man  happily  and  efficiently  until  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  can  drop  him  in  the  lap 
of  Mother  Earth  as  speedily  and  as 
suddenly  as  it  likes  after  that.  Indeed, 
the  more  suddenly  the  better,  for  a  full 
life  and  a  sudden  death  are  the  greatest 
favors  granted  by  the  gods. 
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E  was  very  small  and  very- 
old,  and  his  whole  slender 
figure  spoke  of  bashful- 
n  e  s  s  and  retirement. 
When  he  addressed  you 
-  1-  there  would  be  almost  a 
pleading  look  in  his  pale  blue  eyes,  and 
he  would  pass  a  nervous  hand  across  his 
high  bald  head  as  though  to  apologize 
for  its  obtrusiveness.  His  very  name 
was  timid,  for  it  was  Mouchette — a 
little  fly. 

Yet  for  all  this  there  was  nothing  in 
his  bearing  that  was  humble  or  cringing. 
Indeed  he  bore  himself  with  almost  a 
military  erectness,  squaring  his  narrow 
shoulders  and  throwing  out  his  chest  so 
that  all  who  saw  him  exclaimed  at  once, 
"There  goes  one  who  has  surely  worn 
a  uniform." 

He  arrived  one  morning  in  the  late 
sixties  at  the  store  of  old  Adrien  Landry 
— the  nucleus  of  a  little  settlement. 
There  he  explained  his  business  and,  be- 
fore he  had  spoken  a  dozen  words,  his 
accent  had  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  native  of  France. 


He  was  growing  old,  he  said,  and  he 
wished  to  find  some  place  where  he 
could  end  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet. 
He  had  saved  a  little — a  very  little — 
and  with  it  he  wished  to  purchase  some 
means  of  livelihood — not  a  farm,  for  he 
was  too  old  to  do  such  work;  perhaps  a 
store,  as  he  had  heard  at  Mouton  that 
this  country  was  prosperous  and  that  for 
many  miles  one  could  buy  only  at  Mon- 
sieur Landry's.  Surely  there  would  be 
patronage  enough  for  the  two  and  Mon- 
sieur Landry  would  feel  no  ill  will  to- 
ward his  competitor. 

Monsieur  Landry  was  most  courte- 
ous. It  would  be  a  pleasure — an  honor, 
he  said,  to  have  his  visitor  settle  there. 
As  for  the  patronage — there  was  enough 
for  two  and  to  spare. 

The  peace  and  quiet  sought  by  his 
visitor  were,  however,  a  different  matter. 
True,  the  war  had  been  over  for  some 
time,  but  things  even  worse  had  followed 
in  its  wake.  At  the  mother  city  of  Mou- 
ton, in  fact  in  all  that  part  of  Louisiana, 
every  one  had  suffered  from  the  cruelties 
and    corruptness    of    the    carpet-bagger 
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officials.  There  had  been  no  justice — 
in  the  courts,  in  the  parish  offices — any- 
where. 

Therefore  the  better  element  had 
taken  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  had 
formed  a  Comite  des  Vigilantes,  and  had 
driven  the  corrupt  officials  from  the 
town.  Now  they  were  hidden  amid  the 
dense  islands  of  the  sea  marsh.  So  far 
they  had  remained  quiet,  but  how  long 
this  would  last  one  could  not  say.  How- 
ever, as  the  Vigilantes  were  ever  watch- 
ful, this  trouble  was  probably  settled 
for  all  time. 

So  Monsieur  Mouchette  arranged  his 
store  in  a  small,  box-like  house  at  the 
head  of  the  bridge  which  crossed  the 
Bayou  Portage.  In  the  rear  there  was 
a  little  addition,  scarce  bigger  than  a 
closet,  which  he  took  for  his  own  per- 
sonal use. 

The  people  of  the  settlement  accepted 
him  at  once.  Had  he  not  been  vouched 
for  by  their  leaders,  Monsieur  Landry 
and  the  good  priest  Pere  Martain? 
What  more  could  one  ask?  Then,  too, 
it  was  whispered  about  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  man.  True  he  had  spoken  only 
of  his  savings,  saying  that  they  were 
small,  but  they  must  be  very  large  for 
one  in  that  settlement.  Else  why  the 
iron  box  in  his  room  behind  the  store? 
The  box  stood  upon  the  little  mantel 
shelf  above  his  open  fire.  Many  had 
seen  it  on  the  opening  of  the  store  and 
Monsieur  Landry  had  even  commented 
upon  it. 

"I  see,  my  friend,  that  you  will  keep 
your  profits  where,  at  night,  they  will 
be  ever  near  you,"  he  had  said. 

Monsieur  Mouchette  had  given  a 
strange  answer.  Blushing  crimson  with 
embarassment  he  had  replied: 

"But  no,  rnsieu.  If  you  will  be  so 
kind,  I  shall  place  my  profits  each  night 
within  the  strong  box  at  your  store. 
This — this — is  for  my  treasure  alone. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  will  show  it  to  you."  ' 

After  this  the  box  had  been  discussed 
by  all.  As  it  was  small,  the  treasure, 
they  decided,  must  be  in  gold — in 
twenty-dollar  pieces  perhaps.  Vital,  the 
blacksmith,  even  made  a  small  box  of 
wood  and  tried  to  figure  the  amount  by 
filling  it  with  counters  cut  from  paste- 
board. 


Thus  Monsieur  Mouchette  took  his 
place  in  the  settlement,  prospering 
slowly  as  the  days  passed  on.  All  liked 
him,  all  respected  him.  His  store  was 
ever  crowded  when  the  people  came  in 
from  the  country  on  Saturdays.  There 
was  seldom  a  day  when  Monsieur  Lan- 
dry did  not  consult  with  him  upon  some 
matter  of  business,  and  the  priest,  who 
was  also  a  Frenchman,  would  spend  long 
hours  with  him  while  they  spoke  of 
their  mother  country.  Soon  people  be- 
gan to  salute  the  little  storekeeper  when 
they  passed  him  on  the  road,  and  it  was 
said  that  to  the  two  leaders  of  that  coun- 
try about  the  settlement  there  had  now 
been  added  a  third. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter  of  Mon- 
sieur Mouchette's  second  year  that  the 
change  came.  Up  to  that  time  the  out- 
laws had  remained  quite  peacefully  upon 
their  islands  in  the  sea  marsh.  Sud- 
denly, without  a  word  of  warning,  they 
became  active  again. 

The  first  news  that  the  settlement  had 
of  this  was  when  young  Pierre  Lacoste 
staggered  in  from  the  sea  marsh  one 
morning  at  daybreak,  wounded  and  ter- 
rified— uttering  shrill  cries  of  alarm. 
The  outlaws  had  attacked  his  home  that 
night,  he  said.  They  had  robbed  it  and 
had  then  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
When  his  father  had  resisted  they  had 
shot  him  dead  with  a  volley  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  wounded.  Their 
leader,  Lacoste  added,  was  a  stranger — 
a  Frenchman.  He  was  of  tremendous 
size  and,  on  account  of  his  fierceness  and 
bravery,  was  called  by  his  men  Le  Sauv- 
age. 

Long  before  Monsieur  Mouchette 
opened  his  store  that  morning,  Mon- 
sieur Landry  knocked  at  the  little  addi- 
tion in  the  rear. 

"The  Vigilantes  will  meet  at  my  store 
at  noon,"  said  he  as  soon  as  he  had  come 
inside.  "Being  their  leader,  I  have 
come  to  appoint  you  one  of  my  lieu- 
tenants." 

Monsieur  Mouchette  appeared  sud- 
denly very  much  confused. 

"I — I — thank  you  very  much,  rnsieu" 
he  stammered.  "Believe  me,  I  appre- 
ciate the  honor,  but  I  cannot  accept  it. 
I— I " 

"Come,  come,  my  friend,"  interrupted 
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Monsieur  Landry  sharply.  "This  is  no 
time  for  modesty.  You  must  not  think 
of  yourself  but  of  your  neighbors.  I 
shall  consider  the  matter  of  your  ap- 
pointment as  settled." 

He  turned  away  as  though  to  lend 
force  to  his  words,  but  Monsieur  Mou- 
chette  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his 
arm.  The  little  man  was  pale  now,  with 
a  yellow,  waxlike  paleness,  and  his  whole 
slender  body  shook  as  with  some  violent 
emotion. 

"I — I — tell  you  that  it  is  impossible, 
m'sieu/'  said  he  brokenly.  "I  cannot 
join  your  organization  in  any  position. 
Were  this  not  so  I  would  have  ap- 
plied to  it  immediately  upon  my  arrival. 
Should  the  enemy  attack  us  you  will 
find  me  both  ready  and  willing,  but  I 
cannot  go  out  with  you  to  fight.  I  will 
explain.     It  is  because " 

"There  is  no  need,  m'sieu/'  inter- 
rupted Monsieur  Landry  in  a  slow,  dis- 
appointed voice.  "I  think  that  I  under- 
stand. Believe  me,  I  will  annoy  you  no 
more."  And,  with  one  of  those  polite 
bows  in  which  a  Frenchman  can  express 
far  more  contempt  than  in  a  blow,  Mon- 
sieur Landry  strode  away. 

All  that  morning  Monsieur  Mou- 
chette fluttered  nervously  about  his 
store.  Customers  came  to  him  as  usual, 
but  they  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
Grand  Woods.  Of  his  regular  patrons 
in  the  settlement  there  was  never  a  sign. 
A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  he  took  his 
hat  from  its  nail  behind  the  door  and  set 
forth  to  the  store  of  Monsieur  Landry. 
Outside  there  was  hitched  a  large  num- 
ber of  ponies  and  vehicles,  and  a  man 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  porch — 
a  gun  upon  his  shoulder. 

Only  the  day  before  this  man  had 
saluted  Monsieur  Mouchette  in  the 
road,  uncovering  his  head  and  nodding 
in  a  short,  jerky  bow.  Now  he  stared 
at  him  as  though  he  had  never  seen  him 
before,  a  slow,  ugly  look  spreading  over 
his  heavy  features — a  look  half  of  anger, 
half  of  contempt.  "You  will  move  away, 
you,"  he  called  roughly  when  the  little 
man  was  still  some  way  off.  "None  are 
allowed  about  here  save  those  of  the 
organization." 

"But  I  have  come  to  make  an  explana- 
tion, to  tell  why  it  is  that  I  cannot  join 


you,"  said  Monsieur  Mouchette  quaver- 
ingly. 

"There  is  no  need  of  that,"  growled 
the  sentry.  "Either  you  are  a  coward 
or  a  spy.  Begone  now  before  I  put  a 
bullet  through  you." 

All  that  afternoon  Monsieur  Mou- 
chette continued  to  flutter  nervously 
about  his  store,  but  no  customers  came 
to  him.  Evidently  the  word  had  gone 
abroad  with  that  strange  rapidity  which 
is  quite  the   equal   of  the  telegraph. 

At  six  o'clock  Monsieur  Mouchette 
closed  his  store  and  set  forth  to  the 
coffee  house  for  the  absinthe  that  he 
drank  each  afternoon.  Before,  this  had 
been  the  most  pleasant  hour  of  his  day. 
Always  there  had  been  a  discussion  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  leading  part.  Al- 
ways his  listeners  had  hung  upon  his 
words. 

When  he  entered  the  low,  white- 
washed building  there  was  not  a  word, 
a  look  of  greeting.  Men  turned  from 
him  as  from  a  pestilence,  shrugging 
their  shoulders  significantly.  WTien  he 
walked  to  the  bar  and  ordered  his  ab- 
sinthe, the  proprietor  gave  him  one  look 
of  unutterable  contempt  and  turned  his 
back  squarely  upon  him. 

"I  am  sorry  but  I  am  unfortunately 
sold  out  of  that  which  you  require, 
m'sieu/'  said  he,  lending  an  emphasis  to 
the  final  word  that  made  it  an  insult. 
And  there,  as  if  in  mute  contradiction 
of  his  statement,  three  full  bottles  of  the 
liquor  stood  upon  the  shelf  directly  be- 
fore him. 

That  night  Monsieur  Mouchette  was 
awakened  by  a  great  pounding  of  hoofs 
upon  the  bridge.  In  the  west,  when  he 
went  to  his  window,  a  red,  sullen  glow 
flared  up  against  the  darkness  of  the 
sky,  and  from  the  settlement  came  the 
shrill,  frightened  cries  of  the  women. 
Evidently  the  outlaws  meant  to  waste 
little  time  in  their  depredations. 

At  daybreak  the  Vigilantes  returned, 
tired  and  disheartened — carrying  with 
them  the  body  of  Vital,  who  had  been 
killed.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the 
women  met  them  at  the  bridge  and, 
upon  their  return,  there  was  a  terrible 
scene. 

Half  mad  with  grief  and  despair, 
Madame  Vital  paused  as  they  were  pass- 
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ing  the  store  of  Monsieur  Mouchette 
and  called  upon  God  to  punish  him  as 
a  coward  and  a  traitor.  Then,  inflamed 
by  her  words,  someone  cast  a  stone 
through  one  of  the  windows.  As  though 
this  were  a  signal,  the  air  was  instantly 
full  of  missiles.  One  of  them  even  raised 
his  weapon,  whereupon  Monsieur  Lan- 
dry placed  him- 
self before  his 
demoralized 
men  and  swore 
that  he  would 
shoot  the  first 
one  who  fired. 
But  before  he 
could  drive 
them  away 
with  threats 
and  persua- 
sions, the  front 
of  the  store 
had  been  hope- 
lessly wrecked. 

That  day 
Monsieur 
Mouchette 
made  no  at- 
tempt at  con- 
ducting his 
business.  All 
the  morning  he 
worked  repair- 
ing the  dam- 
age, and  when 
at  noon  Pere 
M  a  r  t  a  i  n 
knocked  upon 
the  door  of  his 
little  room,  he 
opened  it  by 
pushing  against 

it  with  the  barrel  of  a  musket.  True, 
he  apologized  to  the  priest  for  coming 
upon  him  with  a  weapon,  but  he  did  not 
loose  his  hold  upon  it  or  ask  his  visitor 
inside  during  the  brief  conversation  that 
followed. 

"I  have  come,"  said  Pere  Martain, 
"to  see  if  there  is  not  a  way  in  which  this 
unfortunate  affair  can  be  arranged." 

"You  should  go  to  the  other  side,  mon 
pere,"  replied  Monsieur  Mouchette 
firmly.      "I   have   tried   to   explain   and 


HE    WAS    VERY    SMALL    AND    VERY    OLD,    AND 

HIS    WHOLE    SLENDER    FIGURE    SPOKE    OF 

BASHFULNESS    AND    RETIREMENT. 


them  for  me  that  I  will  shoot  the  first 
man  who  comes  upon  this  place  without 
first  giving  a  proper  account  of  himself." 
When  the  priest  told  the  Vigilantes  of 
his  visit,  they  shrugged  indifferently.  "It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  they  said. 
"Even  the  greatest  of  cowards  will  fight 
to  protect  his  life  and  property."  But 
after  this  they 
troubled  him 
no  more. 

All  that  win- 
ter Monsieur 
Mouchette 
went  silently 
about  his  af- 
fairs, leading  a 
life  that  was 
as  forsaken  as 
one  spent  upon 
a  desert  isle. 
Repairing  his 
store  as  best  he 
could,  he  once 
more  resumed 
his  business, 
but  there  was 
never  a  cus- 
tomer to  buy 
from  him. 

Soon  the  per- 
ishable provi- 
sions began  to 
spoil  upon  their 
shelves  and  he 
cooked  them 
desperate- 
ly,  eating  huge, 
solitary  meals 
that  he  might 
at  least  derive 
this  benefit 
from  them.  With  his  small  stock  of  dry 
goods  and  clothing  he  was  equally  un- 
fortunate, for  they  soon  became  fly- 
specked  and  shopworn.  In  the  end  he 
bundled  them  hopelessly  into  one  great 
heap  as  a  monument  to  his  small  sav- 
ings. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  imperishable 
goods  began  to  disappear,  for  Monsieur 
Mouchette  had  no  other  food  or  money 
with  which  to  buy  it.  Also,  as  his 
clothes  had  worn  out,  he  began  to  dress 


they  would  not  let  me.    Now  I  only  ask    himself  from  the  bundle  of  his  discarded 
that  they  let  me  alone.     You  can  tell    stock.    Soon  he  appeared  in  soiled,  wrin- 
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kled  suits  of  linen  that  were  many  sizes 
too  large  for  him — suits  that  seemed  to 
have  enveloped  his  diminutive  figure 
with  the  rank,  unhealthy  growth  of 
weeds.  Indeed,  had  he  been  anyone  else, 
he  would  have  been  an  object  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  white,  ill-fitting  garments 
that  made  him  look  not  unlike  a  badly 
dressed  Pierrot. 

But  they  despised  him  far  too  much, 
hating  him  always  with  the  dull,  sullen 
hatred  of  the  peasant.  And  although 
there  was  scarce  a  one  of  them  who  did 
not  owe  him,  they  made  no  attempt  at 
payment. 

"Why  should  we  give  our  good  money 
to  such  a  one?"  they  asked  themselves. 
And  they  added,  perhaps  as  a  salve  to 
their  conscience,  "Besides,  he  has  his 
treasure  to  fall  back  on.  In  addition 
to  being  a  coward,  he  must  also  be  a 
miser." 

So  they  let  him  go  his  way  alone  and 
unaided — heedless  of  their  debts,  of  his 
want,  of  his  haggard  face  and  his  hun- 
gry, pleading  eyes.  Perhaps  they  might 
not  have  been  so  hard  had  the  fact  of 
his  cowardice  been  allowed  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  the  activity  of  Le  Sauvage 
kept  it  ever  fresh  in  their  minds.  Who 
he  was  none  could  tell,  but  he  had  suc- 
ceeded through  sheer  strength  and 
brutality  in  forming  the  disheartened 
fugitives  into  a  swift  and  dangerous 
fighting  machine. 

Mounting  them  upon  fast  horses,  he 
would  strike  with  the  swiftness  of  light- 
ning in  some  wholly  unexpected  spot 
and  then,  upon  the  first  approach  of  the 
Vigilantes,  he  would  retreat  with  them 
into  the  impenetrable  and  unknown 
islands  of  the  sea  marsh.  He  was  mad- 
dening, was  this  Le  Sauvage,  who 
skulked  about  the  country  like  a  wolf. 
Great  prices  were  set  upon  his  head,  the 
cures  prayed  each  Sunday  for  his  cap- 
ture, the  Vigilantes  took  down  their 
rifles  from  the  walls,  swearing  great 
oaths  that  they  would  not  replace  them 
until  he  had  been  killed  or  captured. 
And  through  it  all  the  outlaw  robbed 
and  burned  unchecked,  spreading  a  trail 
of  terror  and  devastation  to  the  very 
limits  of  the  settlement  itself. 

It  was  late  in  July  that  he  sent  this 
message  to  Monsieur  Mouchette.     "We 


are  told,  rnsieu,  that  you  are  possessed 
of  a  treasure,"  it  ran.  "You  would  do 
well  to  bring  it  to-day  to  the  edge  of  the 
marsh.  Should  you  not  do  so,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  come  after  it  ourselves  to- 
morrow afternoon.  Also  we  will,  per- 
haps, pay  a  visit  to  your  good  friends  of 
the  settlement." 

After  he  had  read  the  message,  Mon- 
sieur Mouchette  conquered  his  repug- 
nance, and  set  forth  to  the  store  of  Mon- 
sieur Landry.  He  found  the  proprietor 
upon  his  front  porch  and  handed  him 
the  paper  without  a  word.  Monsieur 
Landry  read  it  and  then  returned  it  with 
a  gesture  of  distaste.  "It  is  strange, 
rnsieu"  said  he  coldly,  "that  having  re- 
fused your  aid,  you  should  now  come 
seeking  ours." 

Into  the  timid  face  of  Monsieur  Mou- 
chette there  flashed  a  sudden  look  of 
defiance.  It  was  not  the  defiance  of 
desperation,  of  the  coward  driven  at  last 
to  bay.  Rather  it  was  the  just  anger  of 
a  brave  and  patient  man  goaded  beyond 
endurance. 

"I  am  surprised,  m'sieu"  said  he  in  a 
low  voice.  "I  did  not  come  to  you  as  an 
individual,  but  as  the  head  of  the  Vigil- 
antes. Believe  me,  I  sought  no  protec- 
tion either  of  you  or  of  your  kind.  I 
came  to  warn  you,  to  have  you  consider 
only  that  portion  of  the  message  which 
speaks  of  a  possible  attack  upon  you. 
Do  you  think  that  I  would  have  come 
had  it  not  been  my  duty  to  do  so?  Do 
you  think  that  it  was  easily  done?" 

He  paused,  his  eyes  blazing,  and  threw 
out  a  trembling  hand  as  though  in  de- 
nunciation. 

"God !  rnsieu"  he  burst  forth.  "You 
call  me  a  coward — I  who  have  stood 
your  taunts  and  sneers  without  running 
away.  Have  you  the  courage  to  have 
done  so?  Have  any  of  your  com- 
panions? No — I  tell  you  no.  It  is  you 
who  are  the  cowards  thus  to  condemn 
me  unheard."  Then,  tearing  the  mes- 
sage into  small  pieces,  he  cast  them 
contemptuously  at  his  feet  and  strode 
haughtily  away. 

That  night  the  outlaws  burned  a 
house  within  half  a  mile  of  the  settle- 
ment and  escaped,  shouting  back  at  the 
pursuing  Vigilantes  with  cries  of  "Au 
revoir"  and  "Until  to-morrow."     Next 
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day  Monsieur  Landry  called  together  his 
irien  from  miles  around. 

The  matter  was  discussed  all  morn- 
ing. Some  wished  to  set  forth  and  cut 
the  enemy  off  from  behind,  others  to 
guard  their  homes,  a  few  laughed  at  the 
matter  as  a  joke,  declaring  that  even  one 
as  reckless  as  Le  Sauvage  would  scarce 
do  anything  so  foolhardy.  At  twelve 
they  adjourned  abruptly  when  a  man 
dashed  into  the  settlement,  wounded  and 
bloody,  filling  the  quiet  street  with  the 
clamor  of  his  cries.  There  was  no  need 
to  question  him,  for  all  could  see  the 
thick,  black  cloud  of  smoke  which  lay 
like  a  pall  upon  the  eastern  horizon. 
Once  more  had  they  been  beguiled  by 
Le  Sauvage.  Taking  advantage  of 
their  watch  upon  the  west,  he  had  at- 
tacked the  great  plantation  Beaux 
Se  jours. 

Five  minutes  after  the  Vigilantes  de- 
parted, the  settlement  returned  to  the 
drowsy  quiet  of  the  summer  afternoon. 
The  broad,  dusty  street  lay  silent  and 
deserted,  showing  no  sign  that  it  had 
been  so  recently  disturbed  by  the  rush 
of  the  avenging  horsemen.  Drawn  up 
at  Monsieur  Landry's  store,  a  huge  cane 
cart  stood  like  a  monument  of  patience, 
the  mules  nodding  sleepily  where  their 
driver  had  left  them  in  his  haste  to  join 
the  Vigilantes. 

In  the  shade  of  the  store  porch  the 


messenger  lay  upon  a  hastily  improvised 
bed,  a  little  knot  of  women  tending  the 
wound  in  his  shoulder.  Save  for  the 
sound  of  their  quick,  fluttering  move- 
ments, the  silence  was  unbroken.  Then, 
with  a  shout  of  warning,  Monsieur 
Mouchette  dashed  up  the  road  and  burst 
among  them. 

The  women  drew  sharply  away,  con- 
fident that  the  storekeeper  had  gone  sud- 
denly mad.  The  messenger  raised  him- 
self upon  his  uninjured  arm  and  glared 
at  the  intruder  with  a  look  of  hatred. 
"Go  away,  you,"  he  began  harshly. 
"How  dare  you " 

But  Monsieur  Mouchette  silenced 
him  with  a  gesture  of  command. 
Breathless  and  panting,  he  leaned  against 
one  of  the  posts  of  the  porch,  his  lips 
working  nervously  with  the  words  that 
he  could  not  say. 

"You — you — will  leave  this  childish- 
ness for  another  time,  rrisieu"  he  gasped 
after  a  moment.  "Le  Sauvage  has  fooled 
your  Vigilantes  as  he  has  ever  fooled 
them.  In  a  short  while  he  will  be  here 
to  destroy  the  settlement.  I  saw  the 
tracks  of  his  spy  while  fishing  at  the 
bayou." 

The  messenger  sprang  to  his  feet,  half 
credulous,  half  terrified.  "You  lie,"  he 
began  hoarsely.  "You  are  a  spy  your- 
self.   You  are " 

Leaving  his  post  with  an  agility  sur- 
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prising  in  one  of  his  years,  Monsieur 
Mouchette  caught  the  man  by  his  collar 
and  shook  him  as  one  shakes  a  wilful 
child.  He  did  it  quite  calmly — without 
any  appearance  of  anger — and,  when  he 
was  through,  he  thrust  him  back  upon 
the  bed  again. 

"M'sieu"  said  he  slowly,  "were  I  as 
foolish  as  yourself,  I  would  first  make 
you  retract  what  you  have  said.  But 
there  is  not  time.  We  have  the  women 
and  the  property  to  think  of.  Do  what 
you  please  when  all  is  over,  but  for  the 
present  you  must  act  the  part  of  a  man. 
Le  Sauvage  is  not  at  Beaux  Sejours  nor 
are  half  of  his  men.  Even  now  they  are 
marching  upon  us.  You  saw  the  at- 
tack. Tell  me  that  he  was  there,  that 
he  had  a  large  company,  and  I  will 
admit  all  that  you  have  said." 

He  paused  at  the  look  of  horror  and 
understanding  that  came  into  his  listen- 
ers' eyes  and,  upon  the  instant,  he  took 
command.  Quickly  his  *  bent  figure 
straightened  itself,  his  shoulders  went 
back  and  his  chest  thrust  out  in  the  old, 
well-known  military  bearing.  A  look 
of  determination  flashed  from  his  pale 
blue  eyes  and  he  spoke  his  orders  in  a 
short,  crisp  voice  of  authority — the 
voice  of  the  trained  soldier. 

"The  ladies  will  go  at  once  inside  the 
store  and  will  bring  me  the  entire  stock 
of  firearms,"  said  he.  "They  will  also 
load  them  and  will  bring  out  a  supply  of 
ammunition.  You,  m'sieu,  will  mount 
your  horse  and  will  try  to  overtake  the 
Vigilantes.  Ride  as  you  have  never  rid- 
den before,  since  upon  the  quickness  of 
their  return  depends  our  salvation.  For- 
get your  wound,  your  fright — every- 
thing. There  are  but  two  of  us  to  man- 
age this  affair." 

"And  you?  What  will  you  do — 
m'sieu?"  asked  the  messenger,  halting 
upon  the  final  word. 

"I  will  hold  back  the  outlaws  until 
you  return,"  replied  Monsieur  Mou- 
chette. 

There  was  no  bravado,  no  boastful- 
ness  in  his  tone — only  quiet  determina- 
tion of  one  who,  having  a  duty  to  per- 
form, had  made  up  his  mind  to  accom- 
plish it.  Instantly  and  without  a  word 
the  others  obeyed  him,  glancing  at  him 
timidly   like   frightened   children.      Be- 


fore the  first  of  the  women  had  entered 
the  store  the  messenger  was  half  way  to 
his  horse  and  long  before  they  returned 
he  had  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  dust  at  the 
bend  of  the  road. 

In  the  events  that  followed  Monsieur 
Mouchette  acted  with  the  swiftness  and 
precision  of  the  well  drilled  fighting 
man.  Cool  and  unexcited,  he  took  the 
arms  as  they  were  handed  to  him,  ex- 
amining each  one  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  loaded  and  then  placing  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cane  cart.  When  he 
had  procured  the  entire  stock,  together 
with  some  ammunition,  he  stepped  into 
the  cart  himself  and  spoke  his  final  com- 
mands. 

"I  thank  you,  my  brave  assistants," 
said  he  courteously  and,  strangely 
enough,  they  blushed  with  pleasure  at 
his  approval. 

"You  will  now  retire  some  distance 
off,"  he  continued,  returning  to  his  au- 
thoritative tone.  "Take  with  you  all 
of  the  children  and,  at  the  first  sign  of 
capture,  you  must  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  your  men.  For  yourselves,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  I  trust  that  you  will 
pray  to  the  good  God  for  my  success." 

Then,  calling  abruptly  to  his  mules, 
he  set  forth  alone  and  unaided  to  repel 
the  attack  of  the  invincible  Le  Sauvage. 
Down  the  street  he  drove  and  out  upon 
the  Grand  Woods  road,  rumbling  past 
his  store  until  he  came  to  the  head  of 
the  bridge.  Here  he  paused  to  unload 
his  arms  before  he  turned  about  and 
went  hurrying  back  the  way  he  had 
come. 

To  have  seen  him  one  would  have 
thought  him  mad  for,  half  way  back,  he 
turned  again  and  went  galloping  down 
upon  the  bridge,  shouting  and  slashing 
at  his  mules,  urging  them  on  into  a 
frenzy  of  madness.  Up  the  slope  that 
led  to  the  bridge  end  he  thundered, 
throwing  his  entire  weight  upon  the 
right  reins,  and  then,  as  the  mules 
plunged  wildly  over  the  side,  he  leaped 
from  the  wreck  of  the  overturned  cart 
and  sprawled  in  a  fluttering  heap  upon 
the  road. 

He  was  up  in  a  moment,  bruised  and 
shaken,  drawing  his  knife  and  freeing 
the  struggling  animals  from  their  har- 
ness.   When  he  had  finished,  a  towering 
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structure  of  tough  oak  wood  blocked 
the  narrow  bridge  from  side  to  side. 
And  not  a  moment  too  soon  had  it  been 
placed  there,  for,  as  he  turned  to  gather 
up  his  arms,  the  first  faint  thud  of  the 
approaching  horses  came  drifting  in  upon 
the  quiet  air. 

Monsieur  Mouchette  waited  until  the 
outlaws  had  reached  the  far  end  of  the 
bridge   and  then   shot   the  leading  one 


for  the  loaded  ones  upon  his  right.  Two 
men  he  killed — a  third — but  the  fourth 
came  on  undaunted.  Twice  Monsieur 
Mouchette  fired  and  missed  him  and 
then,  as  he  straightened  up  with  a  fresh 
weapon  in  his  hand,  he  saw  that  the 
outlaw  had  paused  a  few  feet  away,  his 
hand  upheld  in  a  sign  of  friendship. 
Huge  and  fearless,  yet  with  a  certain 
air  of  dignity  and  command,  he  needed 
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THEY    FOUND    MONSIEUR    MOUCHETTE    AT    THE    FOOT    OF    THE    SLOPE 
WHITHER    HE    HAD    ROLLED    IN    HIS    LAST,    DESPERATE    DEFENSE. 


carefully  through  the  body.  The  others, 
after  firing  a  scattered  volley,  retreated 
hastily  below  the  slope  upon  their  side. 
In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  little 
storekeeper  crouched  behind  his  barri- 
cade, loading  his  musket  with  feverish 
haste  as  he  waited  for  what  might  come. 
It  arrived  in  a  moment  in  the  shape 
of  four  horsemen  who  galloped  down 
upon  him  abreast,  firing  as  they  came. 
Swiftly  yet  methodically,  Monsieur 
Mouchette  picked  them  off,  laying  his 
empty  guns  upon  his  left  side,  reaching 


no  herald  to  proclaim  that  he  was  the 
dread  Le  Sauvage. 

"You  are  alone,  m'sieuf"  he  called  in 
a  loud,  roaring  voice.  "You  are  defend- 
ing this  position  by  yourself?" 

The  little  storekeeper  bowed.  "It  is 
my  pleasure  to  do  so,  rnsieu''  he  replied. 

A  look  of  admiration,  almost  of  awe, 
came  into  the  face  of  Le  Sauvage,  and 
he  swept  his  battered  hat  from  off  his 
head  in  a  gesture  that  might  well  have 
graced  a  courtier. 

"I  salute  you,  rnsieu''  he  cried,   "a 
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thing  which  until  now  I  have  done  for 
no  one.  God!  but  you  are  a  man!  It 
will  distress  me  much  to  be  forced  to  kill 
you.  Already  you  have  done  more  than 
enough.  Withdraw  and  let  us  by,  and 
I  promise  that  neither  yourself  nor  your 
property  will  be  harmed." 

Again  Monsieur  Mouchette  bowed. 
"I  am  sorry,  m'sieu,  that  I  cannot  offer 
you  the  same  terms  for  your  with- 
drawal," said  he.  "As  a  compromise  I 
will  allow  you  one  minute  in  which  to 
retire  from  the  range  of  my  fire." 

For  a  moment  they  faced  each  other, 
this  strangely  assorted  pair — the  huge 
outlaw  sitting  easily  in  his  saddle,  his 
insolence  submerged  by  his  ever-increas- 
ing admiration — the  little  storekeeper 
standing  stiff  and  straight  with  military 
primness,  his  face  set,  his  eyes  flashing,  the 
flame  of  his  aged  courage  leaping  fiercely 
upward  that  it  might  burn  to  the  final 
spark.  Then  Monsieur  Mouchette 
raised  his  weapon,  and  Le  Sauvage 
wheeled  back  toward  his  men,  shouting 
orders  as  he  went. 

Of  what  followed  after,  Monsieur 
Mouchette  could  have  had  but  little 
recollection.  Men  charged  down  upon 
him  unceasingly,  in  threes,  in  fours — in 
the  end,  in  squads.  Sometimes  he  shot 
them  and  sometimes  they  shot  him,  but 
still  he  continued  to  fire  as  carefully  and 
as  methodically  as  he  had  done  before. 
And  then,  when  it  was  all  over  and  the 
last  charge  was  gone  he  clubbed  his 
empty  musket  and  sprang  forward  to 
meet  them. 

Five  minutes  later  the  returning  Vig- 
ilantes met  the  outlaws  just  as  they  were 
galloping  triumphantly  into  the  settle- 
ment. Hopelessly  outnumbered,  Le  Sauv- 
age sounded  an  instant  retreat,  but  the 
bridge  had  been  only  half  cleared,  and  it 
was  with  scarce  a  handful  of  men  that 
he  finally  escaped  to  the  other  side. 
Thus  was  his  power  broken  so  that  it 
was  many  months  before  he  was  heard 
from  again. 

They  found  Monsieur  Mouchette  in 
the  high  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
whither  he  had  rolled  in  his  last,  des- 
perate defense  of  the  bridge.  He  lay 
very  limp  and  still  did  the  poor  little 
Pierrot,  his  ill-fitting  clothes  all  black- 
ened and  torn  and  stained  with  great, 


red  patches  of  blood.  Tenderly  they 
raised  him  and  bore  him  to  his  room  be- 
hind the  store,  the  men  who  had  de- 
spised him  now  sobbing  like  children  in 
their  grief  and  shame.  And  when  the 
doctor  had  examined  him  and  reported 
his  condition,  they  broke  down  com- 
pletely, hiding  their  faces  in  their  hands. 

"There  is  no  hope,  my  friends,"  said 
the  physician  sadly.  "He  cannot  live 
an  hour.  He  has  a  dozen  wounds,  any 
one  of  which  would  be  fatal." 

And  he  added  in  the  voice  of  one 
uttering  an  accusation :  "Also  they  are 
all  in  front." 

After  they  had  administered  restora- 
tives, Monsieur  Mouchette  opened  his 
tightly  shut  eyes  and  stared  for  a  moment 
about  him.  It  was  then  that  Monsieur 
Landry  approached  the  bedside  and, 
proud  man  though  he  was,  bowed  his 
head  in  humiliation. 

"I — I — cannot  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  what  we  have  done,  m'sieu"  said  he 
brokenly.  "I  can  only  try  to  express 
our  gratitude — our  sorrow.  Believe  me, 
I  would  give  all  save  my  salvation  could 
I  change  places  with  you." 

The  vagueness  faded  from  Monsieur 
Mouchette's  eyes,  and  into  them  came 
a  sudden  look  of  understanding.  Half 
raising  himself  from  the  bed,  he  began 
to  speak,  his  voice  still  touched  with  a 
note  of  his  brief  authority  and  command. 

"Enough,  m'sieu"  said  he.  "This  is 
no  time  for  apologies.  I  am  dying — 
fast — there  is  something  that  I  must  tell 
you.  You  did  what  you  thought  was 
right.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  And 
yet — yet  you  might  have  listened  to  my 
explanation.  But  you  shall  hear  it  now 
— all  of  you — before  I  go." 

He  paused  and  fell  back  gasping, 
waving  them  impatiently  away  when 
they  would  have  come  to  his  aid.  For  a 
while  he  lay  silent  as  he  groped  in  the 
dim  recesses  of  his  memory  and  then,  in 
a  low,  clear  voice,  he  told  them  of  that 
which  they  had  refused  to  hear,  told 
it  in  short,  broken  sentences,  speaking 
in  a  quiet,  simple  manner  of  deeds,  of 
suffering,  of  endurance,  far  too  great  for 
his  listeners  to  understand. 

"I  have  been  a  soldier,"  said  he.  "I 
have  fought — for  the  Emperor.  I  have 
even  been  an  officer — in  command.     I 
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set  forth  with  my  brother — a  child. 
When  I  returned  in  less  than  a  year,  I 
was  as  an  old  man.  Ah,  my  friends,  we 
were  mad.  Mad  with  blood — with  vic- 
tory— with  the  worship  of  that  small, 
fat-stomached  man  who  to  us  was  as  a 
god. 

"Then  we  came  to  the  great  Russian 
city.  It  was  deserted — they  burned  it 
about  our  ears.  Ah,  the  retreat  with  its 
famine — its  death — its  cold!  You  who 
live  here  cannot  even  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  We  marched  as 
dead  men — staggering  through  the  deep 
snow — without  food,  without  warmth, 
without  hope — anything. 

"And  then — one  afternoon  at  sunset 
— my  brother  lay  down  in  the  snow  like 
a  tired  child.  Irt  a  moment — he  was 
dead.  My  brother,  my  friends — my  big 
brother  of  whom  I  had  been  so  proud — 
with  whom  I  had  played  in  our  far  off 
Normandy.  All  that  night  I  sat  beside 
him — watching  the  troops  go  staggering 
by — and  in  that  time  I  came  to  see  the 
true  meaning  of  that  which  is  called  war. 
Gone  was  the  glory — the  triumph — all 
save  the  cruelty  and  the  wrong.  How 
wrong  it  is  you,  who  have  never  seen, 
can  never  know. 

"And  so — in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun, 
I  took  the  hand  of  my  dead  one  between 


my  own,  and  swore  that  I  would  never 
engage  in  it  again.  That  if  attacked — 
I  would  protect  myself — but — no — 
more.     No — more." 

Monsieur  Mouchette's  voice  trailed 
off  into  a  sigh  of  utter  weariness  and  he 
lay  back  panting,  his  hands  clenching 
and  unclenching  in  the  agony  of  his 
approaching  end. 

"My — my — treasure,"  he  whispered 
after  a  while.  "You — you — will  bury  it 
with  me  ?  I — would  have  shown  you — 
but — I  feared — you  would  think  me — 
vain." 

Going  to  the  mantel,  Monsieur  Lan- 
dry took  the  box  from  where  Le  Sauv- 
age  had  left  it  untouched  in  his  admira- 
tion and  respect.  For  a  moment  the 
little  man  gazed  at  it  fondly,  and  then 
he  pressed  it  closely  to  his  breast. 
Slowly  he  raised  himself  with  his  last 
remaining  strength,  bringing  up  his  hand 
in  a  feeble  salute. 

"Vive  l'Empereur!"  he  cried  in  a 
loud,  clear  voice  and  fell  back  into  the 
arms  that  were  waiting  to  receive  him. 

When  a  little  later  Monsieur  Landry 
opened  the  box  and  they  saw  what  was 
inside,  they  only  felt  the  greater  shame. 
They  pinned  it  upon  his  breast  as  he  had 
requested — the  Cross  that  the  Emperor 
had  presented  with  his  own  hand. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF   PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS 

GARTH  PEVENSEY,  representative  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  on  a  trip  into  the 
Northwest,  meets  a  young  lady  in  a  restaurant  at  Prince  George  who  piques  his 
curiosity.  Later  he  obtains  permission  from  his  newspaper  to  accompany  the  Bishop 
of  Miwasa  on  a  tour  over  his  wilderness  diocese.  As  he  is  preparing  for  the  journey,  a 
request  comes  that  he  should  call  upon  a  Mrs.  Mabyn  at  another  hotel.  There  he  sees 
again  the  girl  of  the  restaurant  and  learns  that  she  wishes  to  go  into  the  wilderness  on  some 
mysterious  errand  and  desires  him  to  take  her  under  his  charge  until  she  can  join  the  Bishop 
at  Miwasa  Landing.  On  the  way  to  the  landing,  Nick  Grylls,  a  notorious  and  powerful 
"free-trader"  of  the  district,  is  attracted  to  Natalie,  the  young  lady.  Garth  resents  his  over- 
tures and  Grylls  sets  himself  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Garth.  At  the  Landing  Natalie  has 
further  encounter  with  Nick  Grylls,  in  which  the  latter  is  much  worsted.  She  and  Garth 
start  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat.  On  the  way  Natalie  tells  the  reason  for  her  trip  into 
the  wilderness.  She  was  married  in  a  burst  of  girlish  folly  to  Herbert  Mabyn,  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  who  went  straight  from  church  to  train  to  make  a  home  in  the  Northwest.  As  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  him  in  weeks  Natalie  was  now  on  her  way  to  find  and  reclaim  him. 
The  steamboat  runs  aground  and  Garth  and  Natalie  continue  their  journey  in  a  half-breed's 
wagon.  They  miss  the  Bishop  again  and  buy  a  boat  for  the  trip  up  the  river.  At  Caribou 
Lake  they  meet  a  white  boy  who  gives  Natalie  his  shack.  While  resting  there  a  York  boat 
comes  up  the  river  manned  by  half-breeds.  Garth  and  Natalie  decide  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney on  this  boat  and  Charley  insists  on  going  with  them.  The  breed  captain  of  the  boat 
crew  attempts  to  delay  them  as  much  as  possible  and  Garth  finally  takes  command.  Grylls 
overtakes  them  and  in  a  storm  on  the  lake  attacks  Garth.  The  latter  overcomes  him  and 
leaves  him  on  shore  to  make  his  way  out  as  best  he  can.  Garth  and  Natalie  miss  the  Bishop 
again  at  the  Settlement  and  set  out  on  horseback  for  Spirit  River  Crossing.  On  the  way 
they  get  word  of  Herbert  Mabyn  and  shape  their  course  for  Clearwater  Lake,  where  he  is 
living  with  an  Indian  wife.  Mabyn,  at  first  disturbed  by  their  coming,  pleads  with  Natalie 
to  give  him  another  chance.  Rina,  his  Indian  wife,  appears  and  is  scornfully  repulsed.  As 
Garth  and  Natalie  ride  away  Rina  seizes  Mabyn's  rifle  and  shoots  Natalie  in  the  shoulder. 
Garth  makes  a  hasty  camp  and  Rina  repents  and  offers  to  nurse  Natalie.  Mabyn  and  Garth 
fight,  and  the  former  is  disarmed.  Rina  threatens  to  let  Natalie  die  if  any  harm  is  done 
to  Mabyn. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

Mabyn  Marooned 

"""ATALIE,  awaking,  partly 
raised  herself  on  her  good 
arm.  "My  poor  Garth!" 
she  said  softly.  "How 
very  tired  you  are!"  His 
weary  eyes  lighted  up. 
all  right,"  he  cried.  "And  how 
?" 


are  you 

"Splendid!"  she  said,  matching  his 
tone — while  her  face  was  drawn  with 
pain.     "Come  in,"  she  added  softly. 

He  sat  a  little  diffidently  on  the 
ground  beside  her;  Natalie's  room, 
though  its  walls  were  of  canvas,  was 
a  sacred  place  to.  him  when  she  was 
in  it. 


"Look  at  me!"  she  commanded. 

He  turned  his  grave,  smiling  eyes 
down  on  her.  In  spite  of  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  weariness,  he  had  to  smile 
when  he  looked  at  her;  his  eyes  were 
full  of  his  love. 

Natalie's  eyes  fell;  her  hand  crept  in- 
to his.  "You  may  tell  me  to-day,"  she 
whispered. 

He  understood.  "Oh,  my  Natalie!" 
he  murmured.  "I  love  you!  It  breaks 
my  heart  to  see  you  suffer!" 

She  caught  up  his  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  her  cheek.  "I  am  cured !"  she 
whispered  with  a  lift  in  her  voice. 

"There  is  something  I  want  you  to 
do  for  me,"  she  said  presently. 

"Anything  in  the  world!"  he  cried. 

"No !"  she  said.  "This  is  only  a  little 
thing — but  you  mustn't  laugh  1" 
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He  smiled  immediately. 

"I  want  to  feel,  for  a  moment,  that 
I  have  helped  you  too,"  she  whispered. 
"Put  your  head  down  on  my  good 
shoulder." 

He  flung  himself  down  beside  her 
and  laid  his  head  where  she  bade.  Her 
breath  was  warm  on  his  cheek.  He 
slipped  his  over-heavy  burden  and  glid- 
ed into  Paradise  for  awhile. 

"My  brave,  brave  Garth,"  she  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  "All  my  heart  is 
yours!  I  thought  about  this  last  night 
— every  time  I  woke.  I  thought  we 
might  steal  one  such  moment.  I  thought, 
if  something  happened  to  you,  or  to  me, 
and  we  had  never  known  it!" 

She  tried  to  tempt  him  to  sleep  a 
while,  but  Garth,  fearful  of  tiring  her 
and  with  his  responsibilities  pressing  on 
him,  drew  himself  away.  He  arose,  bet- 
ter refreshed,  he  vowed,  than  by  all  the 
nights  of  sleep  he  had  ever  had  in  his 
life. 

As  he  rose,  their  lips  met,  once  and 
briefly. 

Garth's  first  task  after  breakfast  was 
to  clear  the  growth  of  willows  that  ob- 
structed their  access  to  the  lake.  The 
little  island  was  framed  squarely  in  the 
center  of  the  opening  made  by  his  axe, 
and  off  to  the  left,  across  an  estuary 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  watercourse, 
Mabyn's  shack  stood  on  top  of  its  cut 
bank  in  plain  view. 

At  sight  of  the  convenient  island, 
Garth  was  struck  by  an  idea.  He  ex- 
amined it  attentively.  It  lay  something 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore, 
and  a  triangle  might  have  been  drawn 
between  his  camp,  the  island,  and 
Mabyn's  shack,  of  which  the  three  sides 
would  have  been  of  about  equal  length. 
The  island  was  a  scant  acre  in  extent 
and  completely  ringed  about  with  wil- 
low bushes.  In  the  center  two  or  three 
cottonwood  trees  elevated  their  heads 
above  the  willows. 

Later  he  asked  Natalie  casually: 
"Could  Mabyn  swim,  when  you  knew 
him,  do  you  remember?" 

"He  could  not,"  she  said  instantly. 
"In  fact,  he  had  a  childish  horror  of  the 
water." 

Garth  turned  his  head  to  hide  his  sat- 


isfaction, and  his  plan  began  to  take 
shape. 

While  the  sun  was  yet  low,  Rina, 
true  to  her  promise,  came  to  attend  up- 
on Natalie.  There  was  no  change  in 
her  manner ;  her  unreadable  eyes  ex- 
pressed no  consciousness  of  the  events  of 
the  night  before.  She  questioned  Na- 
talie in  her  best  professional  manner.  It 
was  not  yet  necessary  to  disturb  the 
dressings  on  the  arm,  but  she  volun- 
teered to  do  Natalie's  hair  and  what 
other  offices  would  contribute  to  her 
comfort.  Garth,  convinced  now  that  he 
had  as  sure  a  hold  on  her  as  she  on  him, 
unhesitatingly  allowed  her  to  enter  the 
tent  alone,  but  he  kept  within  earshot. 

Issuing. out  of  the  tent,  she  surprised 
Garth  by  asking,  as  one  who  demands 
a  right,  to  take  old  Cy.  She  needed  an 
herb  for  Natalie,  she  said,  that  could 
only  be  procured  on  the  shore  of  a 
slough  five  miles  away.  Garth  was 
prompt  with  his  permission.  There  was 
a  possibility  that  it  was  merely  a  pre- 
text to  deprive  them  of  the  horse,  but 
his  heart  leaped  at  the  chance  of  getting 
Rina  out  of  the  way  for  an  hour.  It 
was  all  he  needed  to  complete  his  plan 
and  she  had  seemed  an  insuperable  bar. 
If  she  turned  the  horse  out,  he  would 
come  back  anyway,  for  Cy  was  the  town- 
bred  horse,  always  waiting  anxiously 
about  camp  for  his  vanished  stable,  and 
Garth  had  further  trained  him  with  ju- 
dicious presents  of  salt  and  tobacco  to 
stick  to  the  outfit. 

Rina,  disdaining  a  saddle,  scrambled 
on  his  back  and  rode  off.  Garth  waited, 
not  without  anxiety,  to  see  what  direc- 
tion she  would  take.  She  reappeared 
presently,  mounting  the  rise  to  the 
shack.  Pausing  briefly  at  the  door,  ap- 
parently to  speak  within,  she  continued 
her  way  up  the  slope  behind  and,  gain- 
ing the  prairie,  disappeared  over  the 
brow. 

Garth  instantly  put  himself  in  mo- 
tion. He  had  his  compunctions  in  thus 
moving  against  Rina  while  she  was  ab- 
sent on  an  errand  for  Natalie,  but  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
Rina,  with  all  she  could  do,  had  still  a 
heavy  score  to  pay  off.  He  told  Natalie 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  at  her 
earnest  pleading  carried  her  out  of  the 
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PROPPED  HER  WHERE  SHE  WOULD 
BE  ABLE  TO  SEE  HIM. 

tent  and  propped  her  partly  upright  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake  where  she  would 
be  able  to  see  him.  Then,  looking  to 
his  gun,  he  set  off  a  second  time  for  the 
shack. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Rina's 
pausing  at  the  door,  he  was  well  as- 
sured that  Mabyn  was  within.  He  had 
marked  that  the  door  stood  open.  On 
his  way  he  paused  to  examine  the  an- 
cient dugout  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
watercourse  and  found  it  in  a  sufficient- 
ly seaworthy  condition  to  answer  his 
purpose.    A  paddle  lay  in  the  bottom. 

Garth  ascended  the  grassy  slope 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  and,  making  a 
detour  around  the  window,  presented 
himself  suddenly  at  the  door.  Mabyn 
was  revealed  to  him  sprawling  on  his 
blankets  in  the  corner,  plucking  at  his 
face  and  scowling  at  the  rafters,  he,  too, 
no  doubt,  plotting  and  scheming.  When 
the  armed  shadow  fell  across  the  floor 
of  the  shack,  he  started  to  his  elbow; 
his  eyes  widened,  his  flesh  blanched,  and 
a  visible  trembling  seized  his  limbs. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  contrived 
to  stammer. 

Strong  disgust  seized  Garth  again ;  so 
despicable  an  adversary  shamed  his  own 
manhood.  He  shifted  his  gun  signifi- 
cantly. 

"Get  up!"  he  commanded. 


Mabyn  dragged  himself  to  his  hands 
and  knees.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore he  could  control  himself  sufficiently 
to  stand  upright. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 
he  kept  muttering. 

Garth  stepped  backwards.  "Come 
outside!"  he  commanded. 

Mabyn  obeyed,  making  a  circuit  of 
the  walls  for  support.  His  eyes  were 
always  riveted  on  the  gun,  and  how- 
ever slightly  it  was  moved,  he  experi- 
enced a  fresh  spasm  of  fear. 

"Face  about!"  ordered  Garth;  "and 
walk  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek!" 

Mabyn  became  even  paler.  His  skin 
was  like  white  paper  on  which  ashes 
have  been  rubbed,  leaving  streaks  and 
patches  of  gray.  "Would  you  shoot  me 
in  the  back?"  he  said  shrilly.  "An  un- 
armed man!  I  will  not  turn  my  back 
to  you!" 

"Then  walk  backwards !"  said  Garth, 
with  his  laconic  start  of  laughter. 

Mabyn  went  like  a  crab  down  the 
rise,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder, 
a  ludicrous  and  deplorable  figure.  He 
was  unable  to  drag  his  eyes  from  the 
gun,  consequently  he  stumbled  and 
lurched  over  every  obstacle.  Once  he 
fell  flat  and  a  sharp  scream  of  fright 
was  forced  from  him.  Garth  sickened 
at  the  sight,  while  he  laughed.  He  had 
to  give  him  a  minute  in  which  to  re- 
cover himself. 

Mabyn,  scarcely  coherent,  ceaselessly 
begged  for  mercy.  "Do  not  kill  me!" 
he  whimpered.  I  can't  die!  Oh,  God! 
Not  like  this!  I  never  had  a  chance! 
You  kill  Natalie  if  you  kill  me — the 
breed  will,  fix  her! — and  my  mother! 
You'll  have  three  murders  on  your  soul ! 
I  cant  die  yet!" 

"Get  up!"  commanded  Garth. 

Reaching  the  edge  of  the  water,  he 
ordered  him  into  the  dugout. 

Mabyn  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  stones. 
"Not  in  the  water!  Not  in  the  water!" 
he  shrilled.     "Kill  me  here!" 

"No  one  is  going  to  kill  you,"  said 
Garth  with  scornful  patience.  "Do 
what  you're  told,  and  you'll  not  be 
hurt!" 

Mabyn  darted  a  furtive  look  of  hope 
and  suspicion  at  Garth's  face.  He  got 
up. 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?" 
he  muttered. 

"Put  you  on  the  island,"  said  Garth 
coolly." 

"I'll  starve,"  he  whined. 

"Food  will  be  brought  you  regularly, 
as  long  as  you  obey  orders,"  said  Garth. 

Mabyn,  his  extreme  terror  subsiding, 
showed  an  inclination  to  temporize. 
"Let  me  get  a  few  things,"  he  begged. 
His  eyes  wandered  to  the  hill  over  which 
Rina  had  disappeared. 

Garth  was  anxious  on  the  same  score. 
He  fingered  the  trigger  of  his  gun.  "In 
with  you!"  he  said. 

Mabyn  jumped  to  obey.  Garth,  sit- 
ting in  the  bow  with  his  weapon  in  his 
arms,  faced  Mabyn  and  forced  him  to 
wield  the  paddle.  Maybn,  seeing  that 
he  did  mean  to  put  him  on  the  island, 
realized  there  had  been  no  occasion  for 
his  brutish  terror,  but  instead  of  feeling 
any  shame  for  the  self-betrayal,  he  char- 
acteristically added  it  to  his  score  against 
Garth.  His  gray  eyes  contracted  in  an 
agony  of  impotent  hate.  At  that  mo- 
ment unspeakable  atrocities  committed 
on  Garth's  body  would  not  have  satis- 
fied Mabyn's  lust  to  destroy  his  flesh. 
Any  move  on  his  part  would  have  over- 


turned the  crazy  dugout,  but  shivering 
at  the  sight  of  the  water,  he  was  un- 
able to  take  that  way. 

Garth,  wary  of  the  furtive  gleam  in 
the  man's  eye,  sprang  to  his  feet  the  in- 
stant they  touched  the  island  and 
leaped  out,  careful  never  to  turn  his 
back.  He  forced  Mabyn  to  retire  a 
dozen  paces,  while  he  took  the  place  he 
vacated  in  the  stern,  and  then  he  or- 
dered him  to  push  off. 

At  the  prospect  of  being  left  alone, 
Mabyn's  flesh  failed  him  again.  He 
clung  to  the  bow  of  the  canoe  and 
gabbled  anew  for  mercy.  Garth, 
wearying  of  it  all,  suddenly  sent  a  shot 
over  his  head.  His  weapon,  silent  and 
smokeless,  had  an  effect  of  horrible 
deadliness.  Mabyn  with  a  moan  of 
fear,  pushed  the  canoe  off  and  sank  back 
on  the  grass  of  the  islet. 

Exchanging  his  gun  for  the  paddle, 
Garth  hastened  back  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  pausing  only  to  wave  his  hat 
reassuringly  at  Natalie,  whom  he  could 
see  reclining  on  her  grassy  couch.  An 
essential  part  of  his  plan  was  yet  to  be 
effected  and  he  knew  not  how  soon  Rina 
might  return.  Hastily  ransacking  the 
cabin,    he    gathered    together   all    their 
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meager  rations — flour,  sugar,  beans,  tea, 
and  pork — and  he  likewise  comman- 
deered everything  that  might  be  turned 
to  use  for  a  weapon — an  ax,  a  chisel, 
and  all  knives.  Three  trips  up  and 
down  the  hill  conveyed  it  to  the  dugout. 
Re-embarking,  he  had  no  sooner  brought 
it  all  to  his  own  camp  than  Natalie's 
sharp  eyes  discovered  Rina  returning  on 
the  distant  hill. 

Garth  carried  Natalie  into  the  tent 
again  and  nerved  himself  to  await  the 
inevitable  scene.  Meanwhile  he  could 
see  Rina  alight  at  the  door,  search  the 
cabin  hastily,  and  dart  about  outside, 
like  a  distracted  ant  returning  to  find 
her  dwelling  rifled.  She  followed  the 
tracks  down  to  the  water's  edge,  drag- 
ging the  horse  after  her.  Seeking  over 
the  water,  she  soon  discovered  the  dug- 
out lying  at  Garth's  camp;  whereupon 
she  clambered  on  the  horse  again.  Pres- 
ently she  came  crashing  through  the 
bush. 

This  was  a  vastly  different  kind  of 
antagonist  that  slipped  from  the  horse 
and  faced  him  with  blazing  eyes.  Rina 
regarded  the  weapon  in  his  hands  with 
as  little  respect  as  if  it  had  been  a  pop- 
gun. But  there  was  nothing  baffling 
about  her  now;  she  was  just  the  furious 
woman  common  to  any  shade  of  skin. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  cried — and, 
without  waiting  for  any  answer,  emptied 
the  hissing  ewer  of  her  wrath  over 
Garth's  head.  Her  careful  English  was 
drowned  in  a  flood  of  guttural  Cree — 
she  fished  it  up  only  to  curse  him. 

Garth  received  the  impact  in  silence, 
for  at  first  she  was  in  no  condition  to 
take  in  the  answers  she  demanded.  He 
suddenly  realized,  as  a  man  thinks  of  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  does  not 
concern  him  at  all,  how  beautiful  she 
was  and  the  thought  gave  him  greater 
patience. 

Rina,  bethinking  herself  at  last  that 
her  Cree  was  wasted  on  him,  went  back 
to  English.  "You  wait!"  she  cried 
threateningly.  "Bam-bye,  her  bone  him 
grow  together,  and  she  all  the  time  cry 
of  pain !  Then  you  want  me  bad  and  I 
not  come!  She  will  have  fever  and 
die!"  She  passionately  threw  down  the 
leaves  she  had  brought  and  ground  them 
under  her  heel. 


"Mabyn  is  unhurt!"  Garth  repeated 
patiently  more  than  once.  "I  put  him 
on  the  island." 

At  last  it  seemed  to  reach  her.  "What 
for  you  do  that?"  she  demanded. 

"He  is  always  seeking  to  kill  me," 
he  said.  "I  have  only  put  him  where 
he  can  do  no  harm!" 

"I  tak'  him  off!"  she  cried  defiantly. 
"I  mak'  a  raft!     You  can't  stop  me!" 

"I  have  seized  all  the  food,"  said 
Garth  quietly.  "You  will  get  none  for 
him  unless  he  stays  where  he  is." 

Rina's  anger  stilled  and  concentrated. 
"You  devil!"  she  hissed. 

Garth  turned  away.  "When  you 
are  yourself,"  he  said  coolly,  "I  will  talk 
to  you  plainly  and  honestly  about  us  all." 

"I  not  talk  with  you!"  she  stormed. 
"You  tell  lies  to  me!  I  not  come  again 
— till  some  time  you  sleep — then  I  come 
and  kill  you!" 

He  faced  her  with  a  sudden  imperious- 
ness  she  could  not  ignore.  "Then  the 
way  is  made  open  for  Mabyn  to  come 
to  her/"  he  cried.  "Where  will  you  be 
then?  Thrown  on  the  ground,  as  you 
were  yesterday!" 

The  shot  told.  Her  arms  dropped, 
she  paled  visibly.  The  white  man's 
blood  in  Rina's  cheeks  betrayed  her  at 
the  moments  when  most  she  desired  to 
secrete  her  heart.  She  lowered  her  head 
to  hide  her  stricken  eyes  from  him. 
Suddenly  she  turned  and  fled  through 
the  trees. 

Garth  was  beginning  to  believe  that 
Rina  after  all  was  not  so  different  from 
her  white  sisters;  if  so,  he  thought,  she 
would  come  back.  Natalie,  who  had 
overheard  all  that  passed,  said  so  too. 
Garth  wished  to  carry  Natalie  out  of 
the  tent  that  she  might  help  him  work 
with  the  girl,  but  Natalie,  with  better 
wisdom  said  no ;  Rina  would  be  more 
tractable  if  she  were  out  of  sight. 

Meanwhile  he  set  to  work  with  an 
air  of  unconcern  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing— there  were  a  hundred  ways  this 
plan  of  his  might  miscarry,  and  only  one 
way  it  could  succeed!  He  tied  old  Cy 
to  his  stake  again  and  carefully  gathered 
up  what  remained  of  the  herbs  Rina  had 
cast  on  the  ground.  He  unloaded  the 
seized  supplies  and  made  a  temporary 
cache  under  a  piece  of  sailcloth. 
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By  and  by,  while  he  was  so  engaged, 
he  became  aware  that  Rina  was  hover- 
ing about  among  the  trees.  He  went 
on  with  his  task,  carefully  avoiding  any 
notice  of  her.  She  approached  by  de- 
vious stages,  like  a  child  drawn  against 
its  will.  When  it  became  impossible 
longer  to  conceal  herself,  she  came  into 
the  open  with  her  old  wistful,  sullen, 
inscrutable  face.  Garth  went  about  his 
work,  displaying  no  anxiety  to  treat. 
He  made  her  speak  first. 

"What  you  want  say  to  me?"  she 
asked  at  last,  feigning  supreme  indif- 
ference. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said. 

She  dropped  obediently  on  the  grass 
and  averted  her  head.  She  did  not  squat 
like  the  other  red  people,  but  reclined, 
supporting  herself  on  one  hand,  much 
as  Natalie  might  have  done.  Garth  lit 
his  pipe,  considering  what  simple,  fig- 
urative forms  of  words  would  best  ap- 
peal to  her  understanding. 

"I  do  not  wish  Mabyn  harm,"  he  be- 
gan mildly.  "He  is  nothing  to  me. 
My  heart  knows  only  one  wish — to 
make  her  well  and  to  take  her  back  safe- 
ly to  her  friends  outside.  To  accom- 
plish that,  I  will  let  nothing  stop  me!" 

He  paused  to  let  it  sink  in.  Rina 
gave  no  sign  of  having  even  heard  what 
he  said. 

"That  is  your  wish  too,"  he  contin- 
ued. "You  want  her  away  from  here. 
She  and  I  are  nothing  to  you.  You 
were  happy  before  we  came !" 

She  darted  a  startled  look  at  the  man 
who  could  so  well  read  her  feelings. 

"Mabyn  is  mad  because  she  will  not 
have  him,"  Garth  went  on.  "He  is  al- 
ways crazy  for  what  he  cannot  have." 

She  turned  her  head  again  with  the 
look  that  said  so  plainly,  "How  did  you 
know  that?" 

"When  we  get  her  away,  he  will  soon 
forget.     All  will  be  as  it  was  before!" 

She  maintained  her  obstinate  silence. 

"Do  I  not  speak  true  words?"  Garth 
challenged. 

She  evaded  the  question.  "If  you  go 
out,  you  send  the  police  after  him,"  she 
muttered. 

He  saw  Mabyn's  hand  here.  "I  will 
not,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  give  you  my 
word  on  that!" 


She  looked  at  him  incredulously.  She 
did  not  understand  the  pledge. 

"There's  my  hand  on  it,"  said  Garth, 
offering  it. 

Rina  gravely  laid  her  own  in  it  and 
let  him  wag  it  up  and  down.  This 
form  of  binding  an  agreement  she  knew. 
Still  she  had  not  committed  herself  to 
anything,  and  Garth  paused,  determined 
to  make  her  speak  before  he  went  on. 

She  favored  him  at  last  with  a  walled 
glance  purely  savage.  "Let  'Erbet'  go 
off  the  island,"  she  said  indifferently. 
Clearly  she  asked  it  more  with  the  idea 
to  see  what  he  would  say  than  with  any 
idea  of  his  agreeing. 

"I  will  not  do  that,"  said  Garth 
firmly.  "Night  and  day  he  would  be 
plotting  to  kill  me.  Night  and  day  he 
would  be  driving  you  on  to  do  it  for 
him.  You  would  try  to  do  it.  You 
cannot  say  no  to  him!  And  if  you  did 
bring  me  down — "  Garth  lowered  his 
voice — "all,  all  would  be  lost! — Mabyn 
and  you  and  Natalie  and  I!" 

Her  eyes  sought  his  with  a  poignant 
glance  and  she  paled  again.  He  felt  he 
had  made  an  impression. 

"I  will  treat  hfm  kindly,"  he  said, 
seeking  to  follow  up  his  advantage. 
"You  shall  go  to  the  shack  now  for 
everything  he  needs  and  we  will  take  it 
to  him." 

"Can  I  spik  with  him?"  asked  Rina 
in  a  low  tone. 

Garth  rejoiced — it  was  the  first  token 
of  submission.  "For  five  minutes  by 
my  watch,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

Grylls  Redivivus 

ON  the  next  day  but  one  Natalie's 
condition  took  a  sharp  turn  for 
the  worse,  and  for  many  days 
thereafter  Garth  put  every  other  thought 
out  of  his  head.  She  fell  into  a  high 
fever  and  suffered  incessantly  and  cruel- 
ly. At  this  call,  Rina  showed  forth  in 
colors  wholly  admirable ;  day  or  night 
she  seldom  left  her  patient's  side;  she 
was  never  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  and 
Garth     comforted     himself     with     the 
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thought  that  Natalie  could  scarcely  have 
had   better   care   anywhere. 

But  Garth  could  not  trust  the  breed 
unreservedly  and  unceasing  vigilance 
was  his  portion.  He  had  had  little 
enough  sleep  before,  and  now  he  strove 
to  do  without  it  altogether.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  he  did  not  close 
his  eyes.  On  the  fourth  day,  warned 
by  his  tortured,  wavering  brain  that  it 
must  be  either  sleep  or  madness,  he  took 
his  fate  in  his  hands  and  lay  down  on 
top  of  the  cache,  with  his  gun  beside 
him. 

He  was  unconscious  for  nearly  twelve 
hours.  When  he  awoke  it  was  to  find 
Rina's  eyes  fixed  upon  him  strangely. 
He  sprang  up  and  she  turned  away  her 
head.  He  could  not  read  that  expres- 
sion— still  he  had  lain  there  at  her  mercy 
and  she  had  spared  him.  Neither  had 
she  liberated  Mabyn  from  the  island,' 
for  Garth  could  see  him  moving  about. 
He  began  to  hope  that  his  arguments 
had  had  real  weight  with  the  breed,  and 
little  by  little,  under  pressure  of  his 
great  need,  he  began  to  trust  her. 

But  when  the  dread  promontory  was 
weathered  at  last  and  Natalie,  a  wraith 
of  her  blooming  self,  awoke  in  her  right 
senses,  Rina  changed  again,  resuming 
her  old  sullen,  moody  self,  and  all  his 
work  was  undone.  It  was  clear  that 
the  unfortunate  girl  was  dragged  cease- 
lessly back  and  forth  between  her  new- 
fledged  soul  and  the  old  savage  impulses 
of  her  blood.  She  had  learned  to  love 
the  irresistible  Natalie  whom  she  had 
snatched  back  from  death,  but  she  like- 
wise hated  her — hated  her  blindly  be- 
cause Mabyn  loved  her  and  inconsistent- 
ly, but  naturally  too,  hated  her  because 
she  despised  Mabyn.  It  was  the  same 
with  Garth;  over  and  over  she  uncon- 
sciously showed  she  trusted  him,  but  her 
blood  still  rebelled  because  he  was  Ma- 
byn's  enemy,  and  he  would  sometimes 
find  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  in  a  quickly 
veiled  expression  of  savage,  implacable 
hatred. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  imprisonment, 
Garth,  under  threat  of  withholding  sup- 
plies, had  forced  Mabyn  to  cut  down 
the  willows  fringing  the  hither  side  of 
the  island  and  his  movements  about  his 
fire  and  tepee  were  in  plain  view  of  those 


on  shore.  Concealed  from  him  by  a 
tree,  Rina  would  often  sit  by  the  hour, 
watching  him  wistfully.  God  knows 
what  course  her  harried  brain  pursues, 
Garth,  observing  her,  thought — if  she 
thinks  at  all!  One  thing  was  sure:  un- 
der the  strain  of  continued  separation 
her  resistance  to  Mabyn's  evil  sugges- 
tions was  gradually  breaking  down. 

Meanwhile  Garth  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  complete  the  shack  that  was 
to  be  at  once  their  habitation  and  their 
fortress.  Within  the  shelter  of  its 
walls  he  hoped  to  sleep  at  peace  again. 
His  nerves  were  stretched  like  violin 
strings  from  the  lack  of  it,  for  all  he 
could  permit  himself  was  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  morning,  while  Natalie  was 
awake  and  could  warn  him.  All  after- 
noon he  chopped  pine  trees,  which  old 
Cy  with  an  improvised  harness  dragged 
into  camp,  and  far  into  the  night,  until 
overtaken  by  complete  exhaustion,  he 
trimmed  his  logs,  squared  the  ends,  and 
lifted  them  into  place. 

It  was  their  second  red-letter  day 
when  the  last  sod  was  dropped  into 
place  on  the  roof  and  Garth  carried 
Natalie  inside.  Strictly  considered,  the 
house  was  not  very  much  to  brag  about 
perhaps,  for  it  slanted  this  way  and  that 
like  the  first  pothooks  in  a  child's  copy- 
book, but  Garth,  fired  by  Natalie's  en- 
thusiastic praises,  could  not  have  been 
prouder  if  he  had  completed  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

One  end  had  been  partitioned  off  for 
Natalie's  room,  and  in  finishing  this  part 
Garth  had  spent  all  his  pains.  The  floor 
was  made  of  small  logs,  filled  and  plas- 
tered with  clay,  which  he  had  hardened 
by  building  fires  upon  it,  and  had  then 
strewn  rushes  over  the  whole.  There 
was  a  rough  bunk  in  one  corner,  with 
a  low  table  by,  its  side — the  latest  thing 
in  rustics,  the  maker  explained.  There 
was  a  tiny  window  high  up  on  the  side 
overlooking  the  lake;  it  had  no  glass, 
but  a  stout  shutter  swinging  on  wooden 
pins  which  fastened  with  a  strong 
wooden  bar. 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  the  room, 
constructed  with  infinite  pains  after 
countless  failures,  was  the  fireplace  in 
the  corner.  Garth  deprecated  it;  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  fireplace;  only  a  sort 
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of  little  arched  doorway  of 
baked  clay  so  narrow  the 
logs  had  to  stand  upright 
in  it,  making  cooking  very 
difficult,  but  when  Natalie 
saw  the  flames  curling  up 
the  chimney  in  the  most 
natural  way  possible,  she  set 
up  a  feeble  crow  of  de- 
light. 

The  balance  of  the  in- 
terior was  to  serve  for 
Garth's  room  and  store- 
room combined.  It  had  a 
very  small  door,  also  on  the 
lakeside,  but  he  could  not 
afford  a  window  beside, 
and  he  also  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  flooring  it. 
The  door  was  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the 
shutter,  of  matched  poles 
strongly  braced  behind  and 
further  strengthened  with 
rawhide  lashings. 

Natalie  had  Garth  hang 
a   spare   blanket   over    the 
doorway  between  the  two 
rooms;  and  she  produced  a 
shawl  to  serve  for  a  table 
cloth.    After  supper,  when 
they   locked   themselves  in 
and    heaped    up    the    fire, 
Natalie  propped  up  on  her 
couch  and  Garth  sitting  on 
a  stool — smoking  by  espe- 
cial request — it  was  as  snug 
as    Heaven,    Natalie    said. 
The  nights  had  been  grow- 
ing dreadfully   keen   of   late,   and   poor 
Natalie  wrapped  in  all  the  blankets  they 
possessed    had    nevertheless    more    than 
once  lain  awake  with  the  cold.    But  now 
within  thick  walls — what  matter  if  they 
were    out   of    the   perpendicular? — and 
under  a  tight  roof,  with  the  flames  leap- 
ing briskly  up  the  chimney,  no  king  in 
his  palace  ever  experienced  such  a  sense 
of  opulent    and    all-sufficing    luxury   as 
Garth  and  Natalie  the  first  night  in  their 
miserable  shack. 

This  was  the  fourteenth  day  after 
Natalie's  accident.  Every  day  after  the 
first  week  had  shown  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  her  condition,  and  every  day 
had  therefore  lessened  a  little  the  hold 
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Rina  had  over  them,  until  now  Garth 
felt,  should  it  be  necessary,  he  could 
bring  the  patient  safely  back  to  health 
unaided.  Rina  knew  this  too  and  be- 
came daily  more  morose  and  sullen  in 
her  demeanor.  To  separate  her  longer 
from  Mabyn  would  be,  Garth  felt,  sim- 
ply to  promote  an  explosion.  Besides, 
sufficiently  housed  now,  well  armed,  and 
with  the  food  safely  stored,  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  be  merciful. 

On  the  night  they  moved  into  the 
shack  he  pointed  out  the  canoe  to  Rina, 
telling  her  that  henceforth  she  was  free 
to  use  it  as  she  would.  He  would  go 
to  the  island  no  more,  he  added,  but 
Rina  might  come  every  day  for  rations 
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for  both — as  long  as  Mabyn  remained 
where  he  was. 

He  hoped  by  this  to  incite  the  ener- 
getic Rina  into  planning  Mabyn's  es- 
cape from  the  island.  He  felt  he  could 
trust  Rina,  if  she  ever  got  Mabyn  among 
her  own  people,  to  keep  him  from  com- 
ing back.  He  was  disappointed.  They 
remained  on  the  island,  and  Rina  came 
every  day  for  food.  If  she  was  grateful 
for  being  allowed  to  join  Mabyn  she  did 
not  show  it.  Every  trace  of  her  better 
nature  rapidly  disappeared  and  she 
seemed  wholly  the  sullen  savage.  Bad 
treatment  was  the  explanation  they 
thought,  and  they  pitied  her. 

Garth  waited  five  days  more.  Na- 
talie was  by  that  time  moving  around 
freely,  and  they  had  begun  to  count  the 
days  to  their  ardently  desired  retreat 
from  that  unhappy  valley.  The  ques- 
tion of  food  became  more  and  more 
pressing — their  journey  would  have  to 
be  spread  over  many  slow  stages — and 
he  finally  decided  to  drive  Mabyn  and 
Rina  away. 

So  the  next  time  Rina  came  he  told 
her  he  would  give  her  two  days'  rations 
for  two  persons  the  following  day,  and 
after  that  they  need  expect  no  more.  In 
the  meantime,  he  said,  she  was  free  to 
go  up  on  the  prairie  and  catch  the  first 
two  horses  she  met.  He  even  offered 
her  old  Cy  to  round  them  up,  secure  in 
holding  the  dugout  for  a  hostage.  Rina 
betrayed  not  the  least  surprise,  or  any 
other  feeling  at  his  ultimatum,  but  cool- 
ly rode  off  as  he  bade  her.  She  returned 
within  an  hour  driving  Emmy  and 
Timoosis,  which  she  picketed  below 
Mabyn's  hut. 

What  passed  between  Rina  and 
Mabyn  when  she  returned  to  the  island, 
the  other  two  could  only  guess  at. 
However,  Garth  up  at  dawn  next  morn- 
ing, saw  them  striking  the  tepee.  They 
made  two  trips  back  and  forth  between 
the  island  and  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  afterwards,  while  Mabyn  saddled 
and  packed  the  horses,  Rina  paddled  to 
Garth's  camp  to  get  the  promised  ra- 
tions. They  both  awaited  her  on  the 
bank. 

Rina  presented  the  masklike  face  they 
had  grown  accustomed  to  and  main- 
tained a  dogged  silence.     The  only  sign 


of  feeling  she  gave  was  a  shallow,  as  of 
pain,  drowned  deep  in  her  dark:  eyes. 
Natalie's  own  eyes  filled  at  the  sight  of 
,  her  stubbornness ;  in  the  days  of  her 
suffering  she  had  grown  very  fond  of 
her  dark-skinned  nurse,  and  it  was  she 
who  had  insisted  throughout  on  the  ex- 
istence of  Rina's  better  nature  and  had 
never  given  up  hope  of  reclaiming  the 
worse  part.  And  now  it  seemed,  she 
must  admit  herself  defeated. 

Garth  laid  out  the  food  he  had  allotted 
them  and  packed  it  in  a  flour  bag  con- 
venient to  carry.  He  also  gave  Rina  an 
open  letter  he  had  written,  setting  forth 
their  situation  (without  implicating 
Mabyn  or  Rina)  and  asking  that  food 
and  an  escort  be  sent.  That  it  would 
ever  fall  into  responsible  hands  was 
problematical,  but  it  was  a  chance.  He 
refrained  from  any  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  concealed  from  Mabyn,  but 
Rina  of  her  own  accord  thrust  it  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and  he  augured  well 
from  the  act. 

Rina  turned  to  go  without  a  word, 
but  Natalie  called  her  softly.  In  her 
hand  she  was  holding  a  round  silver 
locket  in  which  she  had  put  a  tiny  pic- 
ture of  herself.  She  held  it  out  to  Rina 
with  a  wistful  smile. 

"For  you,"  she  murmured.  "Keep  it 
because  I  love  you." 

Rina  looked  at  the  little  picture, 
struggling  to  maintain  her  parade  of  un- 
concern. But  suddenly  she  snatched  it 
out  of  Natalie's  hand  and  thrust  it  in 
her  own  bosom.  Her  face  worked  with 
the  pain  of  those  who  weep  with  diffi- 
culty; her  eyes  filled  and  overflowed  at 
last.  With  a  wild,  brusque  abandon, 
she  flung  herself  at  Natalie's  feet  and 
pressed  the  hem  of  her  dress  to  her 
trembling  lips. 

"You  good!  You  good!"  she  sobbed. 
Then  springing  to  her  feet  as  abruptly 
as  she  had  fallen,  she  flew  away  among 
the  trees. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  heard  the 
two  horses  passing  the  trail  behind  their 
camp,  the  same  trail  by  which  they  had 
all  first  entered  the  valley  and  the  way 
to  Spirit  River  Crossing.  At  first  they 
dared  not  believe  they  could  really  be 
free  of  their  enemy  so  easily  and  they 
continually    found    themselves    listening 
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for  the  sound  of  their  return.  Garth 
saddled  Cy  at  last  and  rode  along  the 
trail  to  the  top  of  the  bench.  He  saw 
Mabyn  and  Rina  two  specks  in  the  dis- 
tance and  still  traveling  south.  When 
he  returned  with  the  news  to  Natalie, 
they  allowed  themselves  to  rejoice  at 
last  and  they  were  filled  with  a  great 
peace. 

Going  home !  was  the  burden  of  their 
happy  speech  ;  home  to  the  land  of  friend- 
ly faces,  the  urbane  land,  the  place  of 
comfortable  little  things,  where  life  was 
lapped  in  ease,  sane  and  well-ordered. 
How  their  ears  ached  for  a  human  noise 
again !  the  bustle  of  crowded  sidewalks, 
the  clang  of  gongs,  the  fall  of  hoofs  on 
asphalt!  How  their  flesh  yearned  for 
the  creature  comforts!  delicate  feasting 
and  fine  clothes  to  wear!  One  must  be 
plunged  into  the  wilderness  for  awhile 
to  sense  the  lavish  gifts  of  civilization 
at  their  true  value. 

Their  respite  was  very  short — only  to 
the  middle  of  the  following  morning. 
They  were  still  dwelling  on  the  subject 
of  home.  Garth  had  carefully  lifted 
Natalie  into  the  saddle  and  was  leading 
the  horse  up  and  down  the  strip  of  grass 
to  see  how  she  bore  it.  Suddenly  she 
bent  her  head  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Horses!"  she  said. 

Garth  sharply  pulled  up  old  Cy. 
"The  Indian  cayuses  perhaps,"  he  said. 

Natalie  shook  her  head.  "Heavier 
animals  than  that,"  she  said.  "And 
more  like  the  steady  trot  of  ridden 
horses!" 

They  listened  with  strained  attention, 
and  presently  the  pound  of  hoofs  was 
clearly  audible  returning  on  the  same 
trail  through  the  woods  of  the  lake 
shore.  The  approach  of  strangers  is 
charged  with  a  tremendous  significance 
to  those  immured  in  a  wilderness.  They 
bated  their  breaths  to  hear  better. 

Garth  scowled.  "If  they  come  back 
they  can  starve!"  he  said  shortly. 
"They'll  not  get  another  stiver's  worth 
from  our  store!" 

Natalie's  ears  were  very  sharp. 
"There  are  more  than  two !"  she  said 
suddenly.  "Four — six — more  than  that !" 

Garth's  face  cleared.     "Friends,   un- 


doubtedly," he  said.  "Mabyn  could 
never  enlist  anybody,  not  even  breeds, 
against  us!" 

But  this  was  only  for  Natalie's  bene- 
fit. Even  while  he  spoke  another 
thought-  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart. 
Lifting  Natalie  off  the  horse,  he  sent  her 
into  the  house  andk  taking  his  gun,  he 
struck  back  through  the  woods  to  the 
side  of  the  trail,  to  reconnoiter.  He 
dropped  behind  a  clump  of  mooseberry 
bushes  where  he  could  see  without  being 
seen. 

The  cavalcade  was  close  upon  him. 
The  first  to  ride  past  was  Herbert 
Mabyn;  his  livid  face  was  alight  with 
triumph  and  he  carried  a  new  rifle  slung 
over  his  back.  An  ill-favored  breed 
youth  followed ;  his  face  struck  a  chord 
in  Garth's  memory,  but  so  hard  is  it  to 
distinguish  alien  faces  that  for  the  mo- 
ment he  could  not  place  him.  Next 
there  came  four  pack  horses  laden  with 
food  and  camp  outfit  and  driven  by  the 
next  rider,  a  breed  woman,  whose  face 
happened  to  be  turned  from  Garth  as 
she  passed.  He  had  an  uncomfortable 
sense  that  he  knew  her  too.  Rina  fol- 
lowed, turning  a  sad  and  troubled  face 
in  the  direction  of  their  camp  as  she 
rode  by. 

This  seemed  to  be  all,  and  Garth  was 
about  to  rise,  when  he  heard  still  an- 
other rider  approaching.  He  crouched 
back  with  a  sure  foreboding  of  who  it 
was;  hence  there  was  little  surprise  at 
the  actual  sight  of  the  faded  check  suit 
enwrapping  the  burly  figure,  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  the  ragged  cigar 
ceaselessly  twisted  between  fat  lips.  He 
looked  older,  that  was  all,  and  he  bore 
the  marks  of  illness.  Nick  Grylls  had 
found  them  out. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

Just  in  Tune 

GARTH  was  thankful  that  he 
was  alone  when  it  happened. 
The  reaction  after  their  day  of 
joyous  hopefulness  was  too  sudden  to 
be  borne.  Crouching  behind  the  bush, 
he  dropped  his  head  in  his  arms.  What 
could  he  hope  for  single-handed  against 
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such  overwhelming  odds?  For  awhile 
his  heart  failed  him  utterly  and  all  his 
faculties  were  scattered  in  confusion. 
He  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  At 
last  one  thought  shone  through  the  murk 
of  his  brain  like  a  star:  Natalie  must 
not  be  frightened.  He  got  up  and,  com- 
posing his  face  with  a  great  effort  of 
will,  he  hastened  back  to  her. 

But  the  riders,  having  crossed  the  bed 
of  the  stream  and  mounted  the  rise, 
Natalie  already  knew  as  much  as  he. 
Her  first  thought  was  likewise  for  him. 
She  turned  a  solicitous  face. 

"My  poor  Garth!"  she  said.  "More 
care  and  danger  for  you!" 

The  simple  words  acted  on  him  like 
a  strong  tonic.  His  brow  smoothed, 
his  mouth  hardened,  and  he  was  might- 
ily ashamed  for  his  moment  of  weakness. 

"More  fun!"  he  said  with  his  dry, 
arrogant  note  of  laughter.  "Act  four 
of  the  drama  begins!" 

Natalie  caught  his  spirit  and  laughed 
back. 


"Who  was  the  half-breed,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" he  said.  "Whitey-blue  eyes, 
ugly  scar!" 

"Don't  you  remember?"  she  said 
quickly.     "The  stage  to  the  Landing — " 

"Xavier!  of  course!"  he  cried. 

"And  the  second  woman?" 

"I  only  saw  a  ring  of  gray  curls  un- 
der her  hat." 

"Mary  Co-que-wasa!" 

"Hm!  The  entire  dramatis  per- 
sonam!"  said  Garth. 

Natalie,  riot  to  be  outdone,  saluted 
with  her  good  arm  and  asked:  "Orders 
of  the  day,  captain?" 

In  a  truly  desperate  pass  one  breaks 
down — or  laughs.  Youth  laughs.  They 
bolstered  each  other's  courage  with 
their  jests,  each  secretly  wondering  at 
and  admiring  the  other. 

'We  have  the   house   anyway!"  said 


Garth, 
shanty!" 
"No! 
Natalie. 


'Good       old       tumbledown 
Fort  Indefatigable!"  amended 
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"It'll  be  besieged  all  right,"  said 
Garth.  "We  must  carry  in  everything 
we  own  and  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  space 
with  wood  for  the  fire.  I  would  share 
my  room  with  Cy,  but  the  old  boy 
couldn't  get  his  ribs  through  the  door!" 

Natalie  was  told  off  for  sentry  duty. 
She  took  up  her  position  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  where  she  could  report  on  all 
that  happened  in  the  other  camp.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  design  of  these  people 
first  to  overawe  them  with  a  display  of 
force.  They  pitched  camp  openly,  in 
and  around  Mabyn's  hut,  and  moved 
about  all  day  in  plain  view.  The  men 
amused   themselves   in   shooting   their 


sides  he  cut  a  loophole  for  observation 
and  defense.  The  last  hours  of  day- 
light he  spent  in  hunting  near  camp  and 
in  setting  snares  to  be  visited  later.  Two 
rabbits  were  all  that  fell  to  his  share. 

At  nightfall  they  locked  themselves 
in.  Garth  did  not  stop  then,  but  worked 
for  hours  piling  the  spare  logs  around 
the  three  vulnerable  sides  of  the  shack 
so  that  if  the  bullets  should  fly,  they 
would  be  protected  under  a  double  bar- 
rier. 


THERE    WAS    LITTLE    SURPRISE    IN    THE    ACTUAL    SIGHT    OF    THE    FADED 
CHECK    SUIT    ENWRAPPING    THE    BURLY    FIGURE. 


guns  at  various  marks,  clearly  to  show 
the  number  and  strength  of  their  weapons. 
Up  to  dark,  Natalie  was  able  to  report 
none  of  the  five  had  left  camp. 

Garth,  meanwhile,  worked  like  a 
Trojan.  All  the  wood  cut  for  the  fire 
was  carried  inside,  and  he  had  besides 
a  quantity  of  logs  left  over  or  discarded 
from  the  building  of  the  shack;  these 
were  likewise  stored.  The  hut  was 
built  so  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  that 
there  was  little  possibility  of  an  attack 
from  in  front ;  in  each  of  the  other  three 


The  night  passed  without  alarms.  In 
the  morning  Garth  wished  to  venture 
forth  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In- 
action was  intolerable  to  him.  He  in- 
sisted that  it  would  be  fatal  for  him  to 
act  as  if  he  were  afraid.  Natalie  was 
all  against  it. 

"But  this  is  the  twentieth  century 
after  all,"  he  said,  "and  we're  under  a 
civilized  government.  They  would 
never  dare  shoot  me  in  cold  blood !" 

"Not  kill  you,  perhaps,"  she  said,  "but 
bring    you     down,     helpless!"       Tears 
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threatened  here  and  Garth  was  silenced 
by  them. 

Opening  the  shutter  in  Natalie's 
room,  they  could  still  command  a  view 
of  the  other  camp.  Grylls  and  Mabyn 
were  visible ;  and  at  intervals  the  two 
women  appeared.     Xavier  was  missing. 

"He  will  be  watching  us,"  Natalie 
said. 

As  if  to  give  point  to  her  words,  a 
rifle  suddenly  barked  its  hoarse  note, 
close  outside.  Garth  sprang  to  the  loop- 
hole in  Natalie's  room  and  was  in  time 
to  see  the  poor,  stupid,  faithful,  old 
horse  tethered  outside  sink  to  his  knees 
and  collapse  on  the  grass. 

He  leaped  up  turning  an  ominous, 
wrathful  face.  "The  damned  cowards!" 
he  muttered. 

Natalie  flew  into  the  adjoining  room 
and  flung  herself  in  front  of  the  door. 
"You  must  not  go  out!"  she  cried. 
"What  would  I  do,  if  you  were  hurt?". 

She  was  unanswerable,  and  he  turned 
from  the  door,  sickened  with  balked 
wrath,  and  flung  himself  face  down  on 
his  blankets  until  he  could  command 
himself. 

As  if  to  give  this  act  time  to  sink  in, 
nothing  further  was  undertaken  against 
Garth  and  Natalie  all  day,  though  they 
were  undoubtedly  under  surveillance, 
because  the  five  were  never  about  their 
own  camp  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a 
bitter  hard  day  on  the  besieged;  Garth, 
chafing  intolerably,  paced  the  shack  like 
a  newly  caged  animal  and  even  Natalie 
suffered  from  his  temper. 

At  nightfall  he  eased  his  pent-up  feel- 
ings by  a  cautious  sally.  He  filled  all 
their  vessels  in  the  lake  and  revisited 
his  snares,  which,  however,  yielded 
nothing.  They  were  too  near  camp. 
He  saw  no  sign  of  any  adversary,  but 
some  of  them  came  about  later  in  the 
night  like  coyotes,  for  in  the  morning 
Garth  saw  that  the  body  of  old  Cy  had 
been  dragged  away — in  the  fear  perhaps, 
that  his  flesh  might  furnish  them  food. 

After  breakfast  Garth  took  his  pipe 
to  the  window  and  folding  his  arms  on 
the  high  sill,  watched  the  movements  in 
the  camp  across  the  little  bay.  They 
were  watching  him  too;  he  presently 
sensed  a  pair  of  field  glasses  in  Grylls's 
hands.      Garth   laughed  and   obeying  a 


sudden,  ironical  impulse,  waved  his  hand. 
Grylls  abruptly  lowered  the  glass  and 
walked  away. 

Garth  was  still  smiling,  when  all  at 
once  without  warning,  Rina  came 
around  the  corner  of  his  shack  and  faced 
him  point  blank.  The  smile  was  fixed 
in  astonishment;  Rina  was  unperturbed. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded, 
picking  up  his  gun. 

"I  got  no  gun,"  she  said,  indifferently 
exhibiting  her  empty  hands.  "Nick 
Grylls,  him  send  you  letter." 

Garth  reflected  that  by  letting  her  in, 
he  stood  the  chance  of  getting  much 
useful  information,  so  bidding  Natalie 
stay  in  her  own  room,  he  opened  the 
door. 

Rina  handed  him  the  note  from 
Grylls.  It  was  scribbled  in  a  small, 
crabbed  hand  on  the  back  of  a  business 
letter.  On  the  other  side  Garth  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  time-honored  formula: 
"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  first  instant  to 
hand,  and  contents  noted.  In  reply  we 
beg  to  say — "  It  gave  him  a  queer  in- 
congruous start:  outside,  it  seemed,  peo- 
ple still  went  to  and  from  their  offices, 
absorbed  in  their  inconsequential  af- 
fairs, while  here  in  the  woods  he  was 
fighting  for  his  life  and  Natalie's  honor! 

"Where  is  she?"  Rina  asked — she  had 
never  referred  to  Natalie  by  name.  "I 
will  fix  her  hair  for  her,  if  she  want," 
she  added  humbly  enough. 

Natalie  immediately  came  forward, 
offering  her  hand.  Rina  clung  to  it 
without  speaking,  turning  away  her  head 
to  hide  welling  tears. 

"Where  did  you  meet  these  people?" 
Garth  asked  her. 

"On  the  prairie,"  she  answered,  low- 
voiced.  "Yesterday,  noon  spell.  They 
coming  this  way.  Nick  Grylls,  him 
mak'  moch  friend  with  'Erbe't,  and 
'Erbe't,  him  glad.  Nick  Grylls  b,ig 
man,  rich  man,  everybody  lak  to  be 
friend  with  him.  Nick  Grylls  say  him 
come  to  help  'Erbe't.  Him  give  'Erbe't 
ver'  fine  gun." 

"Humph!  Mabyn  will  pay  dear  for 
it!"  Garth  exclaimed. 

"I  say  so  him,"  Rina  said  eagerly. 
"Me,  I  tell  'Erbe't  everybody  see  Nick 
Grylls  him  jus'  mak'  a  fool  of  you. 
What  he  want  with   you?     He  want 
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her  for  himself.  'Erbe't  on'y  laugh. 
'He  say" — Rina's  voice  sunk  very  low — 
"  'Let  him  help  me  get  her,  and  I'll 
keep  her,  all  right!'" 

Garth  frowned  and  clenched  his  fists. 
His  gorge  rose  intolerably  at  the  thought 
of  this  precious  pair  contending  which 
was  to  have  Natalie. 

Rina  went  on:  "Nick  Grylls  say  to 
'Erbe't,  mustn't  let  her  get  out  of  the 
country.  He  say,  if  she  go  out  she  di- 
vorce you."  Rina  pronounced  the  word 
strangely.  "Nick  Grylls  say  he  know 
a  place  to  tak'  her  all  winter.  North- 
west, many  days  to  Death  river,  where 
no  white  man  ever  go  before.  Him 
think  I  not  hear  what  he  say." 

This  was  valuable  information  for 
them  indeed. 

Garth  opened  the  letter.  It  was  a 
curious  document,  possibly  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  two  worthies,  for  while 
the  thoughts  were  like  Grylls's,  these 
were  clothed  in  a  certain  smoothness  of 
phrase  more  likely  supplied  by  Mabyn. 
Thus  it  ran : 

"Mr.  Garth  Pevensey:  Sir:  I  am  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  the  story  I  have  learned 
from  the  lips  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Her- 
bert Mabyn.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  though 
this  is  an  unsettled  country,  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  lawlessness,  nor  do  we  propose 
to  stand  for  it  from  strangers.  You  have 
twice  attempted  Mr.  Mabyn's  life;  you  have 
stolen  and  converted  to  your  own  use  his 
household  effects  and  supplies;  you  have 
unwarrantably  imprisoned  him  on  an  ex- 
posed island  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
health.  Your  purpose  in  all  this  is  trans- 
parent. You  seek  to  part  him  from  his  wife, 
and  you  are  at  this  moment  detaining  Mrs. 
Mabyn    in   your   shack. 

"I  flatter  myself  I  am  not  without  weight 
and  standing  in  this  community  and  I  here- 
by warn  you  that  in  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular police,  I  mean  to  see  this  wrong  righted. 
If  Mrs.  Mabyn  is  immediately  returned  to 
her  husband,  you  will  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
molested.     If  you   still   detain  her,  we  will 

(To  be 


seize  her  by  force,  as  we  have  every  right, 
moral  and  legal  to  do.  We  know  you  have 
only  food  enough  for  a  few  days,  so  in  any 
case,  the  end  cannot  remain  long  in  doubt. 
"Nicholas  Grylls." 

Scorn  and  amusement  struggled  in 
Garth's  face.  His  nostrils  thinned ;  he 
suddenly  threw  up  his  head  and  grimly 
laughed. 

"Well,  this  beats  the  Dutch !"  he  said 
feelingly. 

Natalie,  reading  the  cunningly  plaus- 
ible sentences  over  his  shoulder,  was  in- 
clined to  be  anxious.  "Surely,  he  has  no 
legal  right  over  me,"  she  said. 

"Not  a  shadow!"  Garth  cried. 

"Grylls  may  have  believed  this  story 
Mabyn  told  him,"  she  said. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  Garth  said  quickly. 
"Grylls  is  not  so  simple!"  He  struck 
the  letter  sharply  with  his  forefinger. 
"I'm  a  newspaper  reporter,"  he  went  on 
dryly ;  "you  can  believe  me,  this  is  a  per- 
fect, a  beautiful,  a  monumental  bluff! 
I'm  almost  inclined  to  take  off  my  hat 
to  him !  But  the  length  of  it  gives  them 
away  rather ;  they  must  have  spent  all 
day  yesterday  cooking  this  up !" 

"What  will  you  do?"  Natalie  asked. 

A  wicked  gleam  appeared  in  Garth's 
eye.  "Oh,  wouldn't  I  love  to  answer 
it  in  kind!"  he  said  longingly.  "An  in- 
nocent-simple little  billet-doux  that 
would  make  them  squirm!  Why,  that's 
my  business!" 

"Better  not!"  said  Natalie  anxiously. 

"You're  right,"  he  Said  with  a  sigh. 
"It's  the  first  thing  you  learn :  never  to 
write  when  you  feel  that  way.  But  it's 
mighty  hard  to  resist  it!" 

Rina  understood  little  of  all  this. 
"You  send  answer  back?"  she  asked. 

"No !  Tell  him  there's  no  answer," 
said  Garth.  "Tell  him  we  nearly  died 
laughing,"  he  added. 

continued) 
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THE  BITTER  ROOT 
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FLASH  of  white  silver 
in  foam  white  water,  a 
lightning  dash  for 
safety  below  the  riffle, 
a  quick  strike  with  the 
split  bamboo,  and  the 
shriek  of  the  click.  And  then  you  get 
him  or  you  don't  get  him,  according  to 
your  skill  and  the  stoutness  of  your 
tackle.  For  the  cut  throats  run  big  on 
the  Bitter  Root — and  fight  hard. 

Rushing  northward  a  hundred  miles 
and  more,  hurrying  over  pebbled  beds, 
dropping  down  rock-strewn  rapids,  oc- 
casionally dallying  a  moment  in  dark 
pools  and  darker  shadows,  the  river, 
with  its  legions  of  trout,  twines  along 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  and  you  get  the 
trout — if  you  can. 

All  you  need  is  time — time  to  burn, 
days  and  days  of  "it.  The  other  neces- 
sities, the  rod  and  flies  and  seventy  feet 
of  enamel  line,  you  can  pick  up  some- 
where if  you  didn't  pack  them  along  as  I 
did  mine. 

The  river,  fed  at  brief  intervals  by 
rushing  mountain  streams,  reaches  like 
a  silver  finger  along  the  western  side  of 
the  valley  which  extends  southward  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  Mis- 
soula in  western  Montana.  It  is 
hemmed  in  by  the  snow  capped  peaks 
of  the  Bitter  Root  range  on  the  west 
and  by  the  less  abrupt  Hellgate  Moun- 
tains on  the  east.  The  narrow  moun- 
tain streams,  pitching  abruptly  from 
the  canyons,  roll  down  the  range  of  the 
Bitter  Root  like  tear  furrows  down  the 
cheeks  of  a  granite  giant. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Blackfoot 
River,  far  to  the  north,  the  Bitter  Root 
offers  the  best  trout  fishing  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Rockies  in  Montana.  The  trout  are 
mainly  of  one  variety,   the  cut  throat, 


Salmo  Clarkii ;  though  the  natives  of 
the  region  term  them  variously,  as  the 
size  of  the  fish  varies  with  the  depth  of 
the  water  which  they  inhabit.  Occa- 
sionally the  rainbow  is  hooked  and  the 
steel  head  trout  is  not  unknown,  but  in 
the  main  the  trout  of  the  Bitter  Root 
and  the  streams  that  feed  it  are  cut 
throats. 

They  are  savage  fighters,  too,  in  cer- 
tain seasons  voracious,  and  from  May 
to  September  they  furnish  splendid 
sport.  Those  caught  in  the  narrow 
and  swift  mountain  torrents  that  plunge 
like  silver  threads  through  the  canyons 
seldom  exceed  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
because  of  their  small  size  are  called 
locally  mountain  trout.  They  are  the 
ordinary  cut  throats,  but  never  grow 
any  larger  on  account  of  the  limitations 
of  the  streams  which  they  inhabit. 
Down  in  the  river  itself  they  grow  much 
larger,  reaching  a  weight  of  three  and 
four  pounds  and  there  the  local  fisher- 
men call  them  "  river  trout  "  or  "  red 
bellies,"  because  of  the  rosy  hues  under 
the  gills  and  on  the  belly  just  behind, 
the  head. 

There  is  art  in  taking  these  big 
fellows,  too,  as  I  found  out.  It  re- 
quires no  skill  to  drop  a  fly  into  the 
boilers  of  one  of  the  small  subsidiary 
streams  and  yank  out  seven  to  ten  inch 
fish,  but  to  lure  a  three  pounder  from 
the  black  depths  of  a  river  pool  takes  a 
deft  hand,  and  once  the  fish  is  hooked,  a 
skillful  one  to  keep  him  there. 

The  train  that  took  me  southward 
along  the  valley  from  Missoula  was 
loaded  with  fishermen.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  on  Sunday  everyone  turns  out  to 
fish.  They  go  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Florence,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
but  seldom  farther.  Consequently, 
the    farther    up    stream    you    go    from 


TO    LURE    A    THREE-POUNDER    FROM    THE    DEPTHS    OF    A    RIVER 
POOL   TAKES    A    DEFT    HAND. 


Florence  the  better  the  fishing  gets. 
My  first  stop  was  midway  between 
Florence  and  Stevensville,  fifteen  miles 
farther  on,  and  the  men  at  Three  Mile 
where  the  big  irrigation  company  that 
is  cultivating  the  valley  has  one  of  its 
camps  told  me  that  there  was  only  ordi- 
nary sport  to  be  had  there. 

"Better  go  on  up  to  Medicine 
Springs,"  they  said.  "That's  where  to 
get  'em,  thirty,  forty  a  day,  all  you 
want." 

Oh,  yes,  I  was  going  all  right,  but 
not  now.  I  had  plenty  of  time,  and 
if  I  loafed  I'd  see  more  of  the  country. 
Then,  too,  pretty  fair  sport  where  there 
were  really  trout  might  mean  untold 
revelations  to  Easterners  who  were 
obliged  to  fish  mostly  where  trout  were 
not. 

I  went  to  Stevensville.  I  went  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  finding  a  fisher- 
man— one  who  knew  the  river  and  who 


was  willing  to  show  it — a  sort  of  guide. 
I  asked  a  small  boy,  the  first  person  I 
met. 

'  "Traout?"  he  said.  "Yu  bet. 
There's  a  few.  Do  I  know  anybody 
hereabouts  who  goes  fishin'  ?  I  shore 
do.  There's  Gene  Cottrill — he  can  pour 
out  a  stream  of  water  from  a  bucket 
an'  ketch  fish  in  it — he  shore  can." 

Mr.  Cottrill  was  the  barber.  He 
was  shaving  a  customer  when  I  came 
in,  and  invited  me  to  sit  down.  When 
he  had  finished  wiping  his  razor  he 
turned  to  me. 

"We  catch  'em  all  right,"  he  said. 
"Anybody  can  if  they  know  how.  It's 
just  as  easy  as  anything  else  if  you  can 
do  it.     Ever  caught  any  trout?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had — a  few. 

"Well,"     said    he,     "so    have     I.     I 

caught    a    few    yesterday — just    twelve. 

That's  two  meals  for  my  family — two 

meals   even.     I    never   catch   any   more 
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than  that — it's  wasteful.  There's 
plenty'll  catch  all  they  can — catch  'em 
on  hoppers,  angle  worms,  and  beefsteak, 
and  say  they  used  flies.  They  did,  too, 
because  they  put  the  bait  on  a  fly  hook. 
But  they  ain't  exactly  respected  about 
here." 

"You  use  flies  of  course — what  kind 
at  this  season?"  I  said. 

Mr.  Cottrill's  eyes  were  even  and 
gray.  They  looked  as  if  somebody  had 
run  a  plumb  line  across  his  face,  and 
set  them  in  by  it.  He  looked  me  square- 
ly in  the  face  with  them.  I  never 
wasted  time  asking  myself  whether  any- 
thing Mr.  Cottrill  said  was  precisely 
exact  after  that.     I  knew  it  was. 

"I  use  flies,"  he  said  quietly,  ignoring 
the  second  part  of  my  question.  "I  be- 
gin using  'em  as  soon  as  the  snow's  off 
the  ground.  I  start  right  in  on  the  road 
there  in  front  of  the  shop,  and  I  use 
'em  every  day  until  the  fish  begin  to  rise. 
Then  I  use  'em  on  the  river.  To  catch 
fish  regular  and  catch'  big  ones  a  man 
needs  plenty  of  practice..  I  begin  on 
forty  foot  of  line  in  the  road,  and  by  the 
time  I'm  ready  to  fish  I  can'  handle 
sixty  as  well  as  I  did  at  the  end  of  the 
last  season." 

Mr.  Cottrill  motioned  toward  his 
partner  who  was  honing  a  razor. 

"This  is  Wes  Walls,"  he  said.  "We 
fish  together  mostly.  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
go  with  you  to-morrow.  I  went  yes- 
terday. It's  Wes's  turn.  He'll  be  glad 
to  take  you." 

"You  go,  Gene,"  said  the  other  bar- 
ber. 

"Yu  bet  I  won't — it's  your  turn." 

And  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  I 
agreed  to  meet  Wes  at  the  shop  at  five 
the  next  morning. 

Cottrill  was  there  before  either  of  us, 
going  over  his  own  fly  book. 

"Thought  I'd  come  down  and  see  you 
get  off  all  right,"  he  said.  "Let's  see 
your  book — got  any  bait  hooks  in  it?" 
he  continued  suspiciously. 

I  assured  him  I  hadn't.  I  had  taken 
them  out  before  starting,  for  I  remem- 
bered the  chat  I  had  had  with  him  the 
day  before.  People  who  used  bait 
weren't  "exactly  respected  about  here." 

"Now,"  went  on  the  barber  with  an 
expression    of    relief    in    his    gray    eyes, 
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"you'll  use  mostly  coachmen,  royal  and 
plain,  a  queen  or  a  king  of  the  waters, 
maybe  a  cowdung.  I,  myself,  don't  like 
the  hackles  or  the  doctors  at  this  season. 
They're  taking  the  coachmen  best. 
You'll  get  most  fish  on  'em." 

And  then  Wes  arrived,  genial,  fat 
Wes,  with  stout  legs  that  propelled  him 
with  immense  power  like  the  legs  of  a 
duck — legs  whose  sturdy  ploddings  drove 
me  to  desperation  more  than  once  before 
I  saw  the  last  of  them. 

"Here,"  said  Gene,  looking  over  my 
book,  "you  take  some  of  my  flies.  You 
may  need  'em." 

And  when  my  hand  stole  automati- 
cally toward  my  pocketbook  it  stopped 
suddenly.  His  even  eyes  were  looking 
through  me.  The  men  in  Montana 
don't  take  their  pay  in  that  way.  So  I 
thanked  him  indifferently  and  slipped 
half  a  dozen  flies  into  my  book. 

The  horse  took  us  up  the  river  four 
miles  and  Wes  hitched  him  in  the  shade 
of  a  clump  of  poplars.  Over  a  short 
slough  we  walked,  and  the  river  opened 
before  us — a  long,  broad  stream  of  white 
rapids  and  pebbled  reaches. 

"They  may  rise  anywhere,"  said 
Wes;  "we'll  give  'em  the  chance." 

My  companion  started  for  midstream 
with  the  water  boiling  white  about  his 
stocky  legs  and  I  followed.  In  about 
three  minutes  I  saw  that  what  I  didn't 
know  about  fly  casting  would  fill  a  Car- 
negie Library.  Using  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  line  I  was  able  to  get  my  cast 
approximately  where  I  wanted  it,  fly 
first,  but  beyond  that  I  was  hopeless. 
Fly  and  leader  and  line  landed  in  a  wad. 

"Try  the  short  ones;  they  do  almost 
as  well,"  said  Wes,  handling  fifty  feet 
of  enamel  with  dazzling  accuracy. 
"I'll  whip  the  west  side — you  take  the 
east.     There's  no  choice." 

Just  ahead  a  reach  of  swift  water 
ended  under  a  small  pine  that  had  fallen 
across  stream.  Just  below  the  pine,  the 
water  was  black  and  deep.  Dark 
eddies  whirled  away  over  a  stretch  of 
rounded  rocks  half  a  dozen  yards  be- 
yond. I  dropped  the  royal  coachman 
which  I  was  using  single,  on  Wes's  ad- 
vice, nicely  into  the  curling  eddies." 
There  was  a  glance  of  old  gold,  and  I 
struck — struck  just  too  late. 
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Wes  had  seen  the  rise.  "Red  belly 
— and  a  good  one,"  he  commented. 
"They  always  shine  like  that  when  they 
come  up.     Try  him  again." 

I  massacred  my  next  cast  in  my  ex- 
citement, and  then  Wes,  standing  in 
midstream  forty  feet  distant,  dropped  a 
coachman  plump  in  the  center  of  the 
eddy  and  struck  in  time.  The  fish  was 
a  good  one  weighing  that  night  when 
dried  out  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  it 
took  ten  minutes  to  land  it.  Then  we 
proceeded. 

From  Hamilton  on  to  Missoula  the 
river  widens  gradually  and  as  gradually 
loses  its  rapidity.  Where  we  were  fish- 
ing it  was  perhaps  twenty  yards  across. 
Occasionally  it  branched  off  to  either 
side  of  a  small  wooded  island,  and  al- 
ways where  the  two  branches  came  to- 
gether there  were  swift  water  and  deep 
pools. 

Mostly  the  small  trout  lay  in  the 
riffles — the  big  ones  in  the  eddies  below 
them  or  in  the  deep,  quiet  pools  close 
under  the  banks  on  the  edge  of  the  cur- 
rent. It  takes  a  deft  fisherman  to  bring 
one  of  the  big  fellows  to  hook  in  the 
quiet  water  where  the  fly  is  more  plain- 
ly seen  and  its  ruse  discovered.  In  such 
holes  the-  feathered  bait  must  not  lose 
motion  for  an  instant.  The  second  it 
meets  the  water,  the  set  of  the  wrist 
must  start  it  moving,  or  the  pause  will 
reveal  the  deception,  and  all  manner  of 
future  casts  will  be  unvailing  after  that. 

It  is  far  easier  to  handle  a  fly  in  swift 
water  where  the  current  takes  the  line 
out  readily,  but  the  fish  are  smaller. 
However,  I  was  satisfied  to  whip  the 
riffles,  and  the  fish  I  caught  averaged 
half  a  pound  or  a  trifle  more. 

Wes  was  after  the  big  ones.  An  im- 
patient cast  was  all  he  gave  the  boilers 
and  the  white  sand  holes  at  their  bot- 
tom. It  was  in  the  deep,  black,  eddy- 
ing holes  close  to  shore  or  under  the 
shade  of  fallen  trees  lying  half  across 
the  stream  that  he  plied  his  master  hand. 

And  always  those  sturdy  legs  of  his 
kept  driving  him  along,  and  I,  puffing 
hard,  followed  laboriously  down  river. 
The  smooth,  round  stones  of  the  bottom 
were  slippery  and  afforded  little  foot- 
ing. The  rush  of  the  water  snatched 
at   my   knees   whenever   I   paused,    and 


more  than  once  as  I  tried  to  wade  across 
stream  I  felt  the  bottom  slipping  away 
from  me  and  regained  my  balance  only 
by  desperate  struggles. 

Wes,  used  to  it,  seemed  to  encounter 
none  of  my  difficulties.  He  waded 
waist  deep  with  the  water  boiling  about 
him  as  easily  as  I  struggled  in  the  rapids 
to  my  knees.  And  he  didn't  wait  for 
me,  either.  Always  he  clung  along  the 
west  bank,  dropping  his  cast,  which 
after  a  time  appeared  to  be  possessed  of 
human  understanding  of  his  wishes,  into 
the  dark  pools,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
silver  fish  with  red-gold  bellies  and  the 
red  ring  along  the  gill  that  marks  the 
cut  throat  slipped  into  his  creel.  Occa- 
sionally he  lifted  the  cover  and  peered  in 
at  them. 

Once  or  twice  he  changed  his  flies — 
a  cowdung  for  the  royal  coachman  when 
the  river  grew  swifter;  a  plain  coach- 
man f6r  the  cowdung  a  little  later. 
With  my  own  creel  filling  far  less 
rapidly,  I  followed  his  example,  chang- 
ing my  royal  for  a  queen  of  the  waters. 
And  a  moment  later  I  had  a  chance  and 
lost  it. 

The  rapids  suddenly  ceased.  The 
W'ooded  shore  drew  in  closer  along  the 
darker  water,  and  a  half  mile  stretch 
of  slow  running  river  opened  around  a 
bend  before  us. 

'Big  ones  here,  if  you  can  get  'em," 
said  Wes  across  stream. 

I  nodded.  A  dozen  yards  ahead  an 
old  stump  reared  black  from  the  dark 
water  that  curled  leisurely  about  it. 
On  shore  was  thick  brush  that  crowded 
close  over  the  banks.  The  shade  of  a 
large  tree  fell  across  the  river  for  a  few 
yards  on  either  side  of  the  stump.  I 
knew  there  was  a  trout  hole  there,  and 
a  trout  hole  such  as  big  fish  love. 

The  river  was  too  deep  to  wade,  and 
I  took  to  the  shore.  The  brush 
clutched  my  leader  and  clogged  my  rod, 
but  working  cautiously,  I  edged  up  un- 
der the  tall  tree  that  shaded  the  pool. 
There  was  not  room  behind  me  for  a 
cast,  and  overhead  the  branches  were 
too  low  to  lift  my  rod  upright,  so  I 
skidded  my  queen  of  the  waters  out  into 
the  black  current  sidewise.  And  the 
next  minute  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  mad 
struggle. 
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Up  he  came  straight  and  quick  as 
lightning — like  a  white  corpse  from  the 
deep.  I  felt  him  rising  out  of  the  black- 
ness before  he  struck,  felt  him  coming 
up,  up  in  that  fraction  of  a  second  be- 
fore my  wrist  told  me  that  what  my  eye 
had  seen  was  a  reality.  And  then  my 
fly  vanished  from  off  the  water  like 
magic,  and  I  felt  the  tip  of  the  split 
bamboo  come  down  toward  the  butt 
certainly,  surely,  irresistibly,  and  I 
threw  the  butt  out  to  meet  it,  threw  it 
hard  and  fierce. 

What  happened  then  always  after- 
wards seemed  a  sort  of  blur.  An  hour 
later  when  I  tried  to  analyze  it  in  de- 
tail I  could  not.  I  had  only  the  im- 
pression of  a  doubled  rod,  a  big  black 
stump  with  black  water  hissing  around 
it,  a  crowding  wall  of  brush,  and  the 
frenzied  fear  of  a  snagged  leader. 

I  remember  faintly  a  mighty  sidewise 
flopping  in  the  water,  a  series  of  mad 
rushes,   and   then   a  quick  whip  of  the 


rod  and  an  awful  sense  of  disaster. 
The  bamboo  suddenly  straightened 
backward,  the  line  and  leader  snapped 
up  and  hung  tangled  in  the  brush  above 
me,  and  Wes's  voice  droned  across 
stream. 

"Guess  you  lost  him — a  big  'un,  three 
pound  anyhow  and  mebbe  more." 

Dolefully  I  untangled  the  line  and 
looked  over  the  leader.  It  was  intact, 
but  the  barb  of  my  hook  was  broken 
short. 

A  hundred  yards  down  stream  Wes 
stopped  and  sat  down  on  the  bank,  mo- 
tioning me  to  do  the  same.  I  asked  him 
what  was  up. 

"Watching  flies,"  he  answered. 

And  then  I  noticed  fish  breaking 
along  both  sides  of  the  stream  below  us 
— breaking  constantly  and  in  many 
places.  Wes  studied  the  air,  suddenly 
turning  to  watch  swiftly  from  one  point 
to  another.  To  me  across  the  river  it 
looked  as  though  he  was  "seeing  things," 
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as  he  was,  I  learned,  when  he  drawled  I  think  it  almost  reached  the  trunk  of 

across,  a  moment  later:  the   tree   on   which    I    stood.     Then    it 

"Salmon  flies  mostly,  I  think.     We'll  went  out  of  sight  and  a  gleaming  dash 

try  one  anyway."  of  light  came  and  went  before  my  eyes. 

He   got   out   his   fly   book,   and    then,  I    almost  went,   too.     Why   I   didn't,   I 

working  cautiously  along  the  bank  to  a  don't  know.     As  the  big  fish  struck  so 

clear   space,    shot    a   cast   out   over   the  close  to  me  I  clutched  the  grip  of  my 

quiet    water.     Almost    instantly    there  pole  frenziedly  to  shoot  the  hook  into 

was  a  rise,  and  he  landed  a  good  sized  him,    and   my   fingers   closing   over   the 

cut  throat.  rod'  held  the  line  tight  against  the  grip 

"Now  we'll   be   sure,"   he   said,   and  and  kept  it  there, 

sat  down  on  the  bank  again.     Taking  With  no  chance  to  let  the  reel  run 

out  a  knife  he  opened  the  fish  and  ex-  off,    the   full  weight  of  the  strike  was 

amined  its  contents.  thrown  on  the  tip  and  from  there  to  my 

"Salmon     flies    all    right,"     he    com-  arm,  jerking  it  sharply  out  and  down, 

mented;  "put  one  on."  A  heavy  trout  in  swift  water  can   pull 

I  did  so  and  at  the  first  cast  hooked  a  lot  harder  than  you  believe  and  the 

a  fine  fish.     There  was  no  denying  the  yank    cost    me    my    balance.      Swaying 

scientific    methods    of    Wes    after    that,  like  a  tight  rope  walker  who  loses  his 

We    landed    a    dozen    beauties    in    that  equilibrium,  I  see-sawed  back  and  forth 

quiet  reach  of  water,  all  of  them  more  on  that  narrow  tree  trunk  in  astonish- 

than   a  pound   and  one   a  two   pounder  ing   fashion.     The  motion   of   my   body 

that  Wes  slid  out  after  a  hard  struggle,  started  the  tree  rocking  as  a  slack  wire 

Then  we  reached  the  fast  water  and  rocks,   and  then  in  a  trice  there  was  a 

Wes  cut  open  another  fish  and  changed  rush  of  water  in  my  mouth,  a  roaring 

back  to  the  coachman.     It  was  just  be-  in  my  ears,  and  I  was  going  down  the 

low  this  spot  that  I  got  a  taste  of  real  current,  tumbling  over  and  over  like  a 

excitement.  bottle  in  a  whirlpool. 

Two  mountain  streams  fed  into  the  It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  a 

river     close     together.      Just     off     the  hundred    feet    below    the    deep    water 

mouth  of  one  of  them  a  slender  birch  fetched  up  in  a  broad  sweep  of  shallow 

tree  had   fallen,    its  top  lying  across   a  yellow  rapids  against  a  bank  of  pebbled 

pile    of    drift    thirty    feet    from    shore,  sand;  against  this  bank  I  bumped,  half 

Between    the    bank    and    the    drift,    the  drowned.      The    strong    arm    of    Wes 

water    gouged    sharply    down    five    feet  fastened  to  my  collar,  and  I  was  high 

into  clear  white  sand  and  swept  out  a  and  dry  in  an  instant,  hardly  aware  of 

boiling  rapid  on  the  other  side.     It  was  what  had  happened, 

a  likely   looking  place.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  my  rod  still 

I  had  caught  my  last  coachman  on  a  clutched  in  my  hand  with  a  death  grip, 

snag,    and    was    using    a    king    of    the  There  was  a  mighty  tugging  at  the  end 

waters.     I  could  not  reach  the  center  of  of    the    rod.     Then    I    realized    that    I 

the    cut    beneath    the    birch    from    the  wasn't  the  only  one  that  had  held  to  that 

shore,   and   I   was  convinced   that   there  tackle  during  my  bath.     The  trout  that 

were  fish  in  it.     There  was  nothing  left  had   caused   the  unexpected  plunge  had 

but  to  go  out  on  the  tree.  held  on,  too.      He  was  a  big  "red  belly" 

It  was  a  ticklish  job.     The  bushy  end  of  two  pounds,  and  there  was  something 

of  the  birch  rested  lightly  on  the  drift  a    trifle    more    than     satisfaction    as    I 

pile,   and   the   trunk   gave   and   wabbled  plunged  him  into  the  creel, 

painfully  as  I  advanced.     Then,  too,  I  "Better  be  careful,"  said  Wes  as  we 

was  anxious  to*  go  as  cautiously  as  pos-  started  again,  and  there  was  a  shade  of 

sible  so  as  not  to  create  any  disturbance  seriousness  in  his  voice.     "I  saw  a  man 

in  the  water.  drown  before  we  could  get  to  him  that 

At  last  I  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  way  last  season." 

drift.     Steadying  myself  I  shot  my  king  On   other   days   I    tried   the   trout   in 

of  the  waters  up  stream,  a  short  cast,  the  smaller  streams,  cut  throats,  too,  but 

and  let  it  sweep  down  on  the  current,  smaller  because  of  the  more  limited  size 
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of  their  haunts.  A  fellow  could  catch 
a  string  of  a  dozen  little  ones  in  as 
many  minutes.  But  it  could  not  com- 
pare with  river  sport,  for  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  drop  a  Gunnison 
Beauty  or  some  other  modest  fly  on  a 
number  nine  hook  into  a  foot  deep  pool 
and  yank  it  out  with  a  fish  attached. 
After  an  hour  of  it  and  a  full  creel  I 
understood  why  Wes  and  Gene  could 
never  be  induced  to  visit  the  mountain 
streams. 

"It  spoils  a  man  for  fine  casting," 
they  said.  "It's  all  right  if  you  like  it 
— and  of  course  the  little  fish  are 
sweeter — but,    well,    the    big    ones    are 


harder  to  get.     Guess  that's  why  we  like 
em. 

A  week  later  I  tried  Medicine 
Springs  and  the  Burnt  Fork,  farther  up 
the  river.  More  fish — yes,  there  were, 
and  they  were  easier  to  get,  but  some- 
how the  gloom  didn't  rise  in  the  can- 
yons and  the  sun  stream  over  the  snow 
of  the  Bitter  Roots  the  same  way  they 
did  when  Wes  and  I  drove  home  that 
first  day.  If  you  ever  happen  to  be  out 
in  that  country,  ask  the  first  person  you 
see  in  Stevensville  for  the  man  who  can 
pour  out  a  stream  from  a  bucket  and 
catch  fish  in  it.  It  will  be  worth  your 
while. 


THE  NEW  FOOTBALL  IN  PRACTICE 


WE  have  had  a  great  deal  of  new 
football  in  theory  for  the  past 
six  months.  We  are  now  see- 
ing it  in  practice.  The  three  photo- 
graphs which  follow  are  of  the  Yale 
team  in  the  preliminary  work  at  Lake- 
ville,  Connecticut.  The  plays  shown  are 
an  index  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  open  running  and  passing.  There 
is  every  indication  that  as  soon  as  play- 
ers and  officials  get  past  the  first  stages 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  some  of  the  rules  the  game 
will  be  more  rapid  and  pleasing  to  watch 
than  it  has  ever  been.  The  first  game 
played — by  the  Carlisle  Indians — was 
fast  and  full  of  interest  and  there  was 
surprisingly  little  penalizing  for  violation 
of  the  new  rules. 

A  gratifying  development  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  teams  is  in  the  direction 
of  open-field  passing  by  runners.  We 
have  been  notoriously  deficient  in  that 
respect  in  this  country,  partly  because  of 
the  greater  liability  to  fumble,  but  large- 
ly because  of  the  limitations  of  the  old 
rules.  Princeton,  with  Herring  the  old 
Princetonian  and  later  an  English  Rugby 
player  available  as  adviser  is  expected  to 
show  some  new  tricks  in  this  respect. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  New  York  City  in  mid- 
September  some  valuable  tips  were  given 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  rules.  For 
example,  a  tackle  may  not  stand  sidewise 
on  the  scrimmage  line  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  the  interference  quickly. 
The  runner  with  the  ball  may  put  his 
hand  on  the  interferer  in  front  of  him 
but  may  not  take  hold  of  him  or  be 
pulled  along  by  him.  In  a  fair  catch  a 
player  who  is  onside  may  interfere  with 
the  man  making  the  catch.  In  the  case 
of  a  forward  pass  if  the  man  catch- 
ing it  stands  still  or  makes  a  single  step 
in  any  direction  and  then  stops,  the  ball 
is  dead.  If  a  backward  pass  is  to  be 
made  in  such  a  case  it  must  be  immedi- 
ately on  catching  the  ball.  A  forward 
pass  cannot  be  made  by  a  runner  after 
he  has  crossed  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

Section  6,  Rule  20,  was  changed  to 
permit  a  return  kick  which  had  been 
prohibited  under  the  rule  as  it  stood. 
Kicking  or  kicking  at  a  ball  on  the 
ground  or  bounding  is  penalized  by  the 
loss  of  the  ball  at  the  point  where  the 
foul  was  committed.  The  rule  prohibit- 
ing hurdling  was  amended  to  exclude 
jumping  over  a  man  who  is  on  one  knee. 
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SOIL 
FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOME 

by  E.P  Powell 


BOVE  everything  else 
Nature  tries  to  make 
soil,  and  this,  you  may 
be  sure,  is  what  you 
will  have  to  help  her 
do,  if  you  make  a  pros- 
perous country  home.  Soil  is  by  no 
means  a  "fixed  quantity,"  as  one  of  our 
recent  text  books  tells  us;  on  the  con- 
trary, soil  elements  are  constantly  being 
turned  into  soil,  and  soil  turned  back 
into  its  elements — out  of  reach  of  us. 
In  summer  Nature  weaves  an  immense 
quantity  of  foliage,  out  of  the  air  most- 
ly, and  then  in  the  autumn  throws  tons 
of  leaves  down  upon  the  earth  to  make, 
first,  humus  and  then  soil. 

Fools  burn  leaves,  leaving  for  them- 
selves a  pinch  of  poor  ash,  but  sending 
back  into  the  air  what  was  taken  from 
it  by  the  process  of  growth.  These 
thousands  of  tons  are  not  made  out  of 
the  earth  but  out  of  the  air  and  are 
intended  to  be  turned  over  into  soil.  If 
you  plant  a  tree  in  a  tub  of  dirt  and 
leave  it  there  until  it  weighs  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  you  will  find,  by  weighing 
the  dirt,  that  the  tree  was  not  made  up 
of  what  was  in  the  tub,  but  almost  alto- 
gether of  what  it  could  get  from  the  air 
■ — carbon  and  nitrogen  for  the  most  part, 
with  hydrogen  composing  a  good  share 
of  the  liquid  part  of  sap. 

The  elements  of  the  soil  that  are  not 
in  the  air  are  deep  down  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  or  incorporated  in  the 
rocks.  The  most  important  are  potash 
and  phosphorus.  You  get  some  pot- 
ash from  ashes,  weed  waste,  soap  suds, 
and  there  are  few  soils  that  in  their 
natural  state  are  entirely  deficient  in 
this  element.  The  timber  soils  of  our 
corn  belt  contain  about  two  thousand 
pounds  of  phosphorus  per  acre.  Rais- 
ing crops  that  use  up  these  elements 
steadily  lessens  the  possibility  of  grow- 


ing any  crops  at  all.  We  have  got  to 
find  them  in  the  soil,  if  we  use  them  up, 
we  have  got  to  replace  them. 

Agriculture  should  be  renamed  agri- 
culture, because  we  are  really  taking 
from  the  air  the  larger  part  of  our  an- 
nual crops.  What  we  must  know  is 
how  to  do  this  most  readily.  Our 
fathers  knew  that  they  must  use  man- 
ure and  they  knew  that  they  must-  ro- 
tate crops.  They  knew  also  that  living 
plants  fed  on  decaying  plants,  this  hav- 
ing first  served  as  food  for  animals. 

They  did  not  know,  however,  and  it 
was  only  recently  discovered,  that  there 
was  one  class  of  plants  that  could  take 
plant  food  directly  from  the  air,  using 
it  at  once  for  plant  growth  and  then 
transferring  it  to  the  soil.  It  was  not 
many  years  ago  that  we  first  found  out 
that  all  leguminous  plants,  like  clovers, 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  and  in  the  South 
crimson  clover,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans, 
and  beggar  weed  had  been  doing  this 
very  work  and  that,  if  given  possession 
of  the  soil,  they  would  not  exhaust  it  of 
nitrogen,  but  would  increase  the  nitro- 
gen— that  is  the  most  important  plant 
food. 

Here  we  have  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  facts  concerning  your  little  garden, 
or  your  larger  fields,  that  by  planting 
peas  and  beans,  or  sowing  clover  and 
alfalfa  you  are  not  exhausting  your  land 
— except  in  the  way  of  phosphorus  and 
potash.  Then  it  was  found  that  this 
specific  power  of  legumes  was  due  to 
nodules  on  the  roots  and  that  these 
nodules  were  the  home  of  bacteria  of  a 
peculiar  sort.  Heretofore  bacteria  had 
not  carried  to  the  mind  of  the  crop 
grower  any  pleasant  suggestion.  They 
were  supposed  as  a  rule  to  be  associated 
with  disease,  but  now  bacteria  began  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  beneficent  agency. 

Bacteria    subdivide   to   multiply,    and 
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the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  reports 
that  it  estimates  over  one  billion  six 
hundred  millions  in  a  single  gram  of 
soil.  As  you  go  down  into  the  earth 
bacterial  life  decreases,  until  it  ceases 
entirely  below  six  feet.  As  four-fifths  of 
the  air  is  nitrogen,  the  bacteria  have  a 
big  field  to  work  in.  They  transform 
it  and  then  turn  it  over  to  the  plant  as 
food.  Why?  We  do  not  know  why, 
any  more  than  we  know  how.  But  we 
do  know  that  it  is  done  in  connection 
with  the  little  appendages  called 
tubercles  or  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the 
legumes.  If  you  will  carefully  dig  a 
young  clover  (not  pull  it),  and  plunge 
the  roots  into  warm  water,  softly  wash- 
ing away  the  dirt,  you  will  find  them 
strung  all  along  with  beautiful  and  al- 
most translucent  round  bodies — these 
are  the  home  of  the  bacteria. 

Transplanting  the  Bacteria 

It  was  found  a  little  later  that  if 
these  bacteria  nodules  were  lacking,  the 
legumes  would  fail.  Some  soil,  how- 
ever, was  found  always  supplied.  Then 
it  occurred  to  someone  to  kioculate  the 
soil;  that  is,  carry  bacteria-supplied  soil 
to  localities  lacking  them,  to  see  if  it 
would  work  a  change.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  every  sort  of  legume  had  its 
own  special  bacteria  and  it  would  grow 
only  when  supplied  with  its  own  friends, 
but  as  a  rule  we  could  transplant  the 
bacteria  needed. 

So  we  got  alfalfa  where  it  had  re- 
fused to  grow  by  giving  it  alfalfa  bac- 
teria. Some  of  these  life  germs  are  not 
very  much  unlike,  however,  for  that 
which  accompanies  sweet  clover  will  do 
for  alfalfa.  Beans  and  peas  will  grow 
for  a  while  without  any  bacteria,  but 
in  that  case  they  will  exhaust  the  soil, 
while  with  bacteria  they  enrich  it. 

One  experiment  station  reports  that 
of  two  plats  of  soil,  one  inoculated  and 
the  other  not,  the  first  yielded  over  nine 
thousand  pounds  of  green  forage  per 
acre,  the  other  nine  hundred;  in  hay, 
the  first  yielded  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  other  two  hundred  and 
thirty.  So  goes  the  most  wonderful 
chapter  on  soil  making  and  soil  renew- 
ing.    Rotation  of  crops  is,  of  course,  not 


superseded  by  this  discovery,  for  it  is 
still  true  that  corn  lands,  after  a  few 
years,  must  be  turned  over  to  peas  and 
clover,  the  object  being  to  restore  the 
nitrogen.  But  now  we  are  working 
with  more  precision;  we  know  what  is 
going  on  and  we  know  that  rotation 
will  be  of  little  use  unless  our  beans  and 
peas  or  vetch  have  bacterial  aid. 

Meanwhile  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion was  exploited;  that  is,  if  you 
grow  nitrogen-procuring  or  leguminous 
plants  altogether,  while  adding  to  the 
nitrogen,  they  will  exhaust  the  potash 
and  phosphorus.  This  gave  the  prob- 
lem over  to  commercial  fertilizers, 
which  succeeded  in  furnishing  the  ma- 
terial that  was  lacking  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  and  muriates.  Much  of  this 
served,  however,  only  as  a  whip  to  a 
tired  horse;  nothing  was  added  to  the 
soil,  but  it  was  goaded  to  give  out 
whatever  life  it  contained.  It  is  now 
found  that  there  is  a  very  marked  limit 
to  the  value  of  even  honest  fertilizers. 
Their  work  rarely  reaches  beyond  the 
season  of  their  application. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  certainly 
important,  if  understood  and  used  under 
limitations,  or  I  should  say  with  addi- 
tions. They  supply  some  foods,  but 
practically  no  organic  matter,  and  the 
tendency  is  down  and  out.  They  are 
for  good  soil,  and  not  for  poor  soil.  I 
think  if  I  were  growing  a  bed  of  fancy 
strawberries  I  would  use  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phos- 
phate, but  I  should  consider  cottonseed 
meal  more  important  as  a  real  food; 
and  then  I  would  by  no  means  omit  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  with 
compost  and  a  mulch. 

Finely  ground  phosphate  rock  and 
limestone  are  what  we  require  to  help 
the  legumes.  In  most  of  our  soils  we 
have  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  min- 
eral elements.  These  must  be  liberated ; 
that  is,  set  at  work  by  adding  decayed 
organic  matter.  The  use  of  lime  to  aid 
in  setting  free  the  power  of  decaying 
stuff  is  of  exceeding  importance. 

The  barnyard  gives  us  our  best  fer- 
tilizing material  when  supplementing 
legumes,  and  deep  plowing  to  reach  our 
mineral  supplies  comes  next  in  import- 
ance.    Every  stable  should  be  provided 
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with  a  concrete  trough  to  carry  every 
ounce  of  urine  to  a  concrete  tank.  It 
is  the  best  fertilizer,  in  the  best  form, 
for  plant  food.  The  Chinese  gardener 
uses  no  other. 

Someone  has  spoken  recently  of  "The 
Farm  That  Is  Under  Yours,"  meaning 
that  we  have  much  of  our  soil  wealth 
forever  untouched.  We  have  to  get 
down  deep  enough  (with  drainage  as 
well  as  plowing)  ;  work  up  what  is  be- 
low; aerate  it,  and  not  leave  it  a  dead 
weight  on  top  of  the  soil.  So  then  you 
may  say  that  you  have  a  farm  in  sight, 
another  farm  below  in  the  earth,  and  a 
third  farm  above  in  the  air;  and  you 
cannot  make  a  good  garden  or  orchard 
or  grain  field  unless  you  can  bring  these 
three  farms  together  and  make  them 
cooperate. 

Now  you  understand  why  I  have 
given  soil-making  a  place  in  this  abbre- 
viated course  of  articles.  What  is  the 
use  of  purposing  to  double  our  milk 
supply,  or  our  fruit  supply,  or  our  wheat 
crop,  when  really  the  land  is  not  able 
to  keep  up  the  present  unsatisfactory 
yield?  We  must  bring  the  soil  ele- 
ments together  and  increase  the  amount 
of  good  plant  food.  Meanwhile  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  we  call  soil  is 
plant  food.  For  the  present  a  very 
large  amount  in  bulk  is  what  we  have 
recently  learned  to  call  humus.  That 
is  a  new  word  with  most  country  home- 
makers,  but  it  means  something  vastly 
important.  Humus  is  incipient  soil;  it 
is  stuff  on  the  road  to  be  good  plant 
food,  by  and  by. 

It  was  thought  for  a  while  that  it 
had  no  other  office  than  to  equalize 
moisture  about  the  roots  and  to  equalize 
temperature  in  the  soil.  That  would 
be  enough,  if  it  were  all.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  important  than  to  keep  mois- 
ture from  rushing  up  out  of  the  land 
into  the  air,  and,  next  to  that,  we  must 
keep  the  roots  of  our  plants  from  feel- 
ing every  change  of  weather.  Humus 
is  the  stockings  and  the  shoes  that  we 
put  on  our  plants.  But  it  is  more,  it  is 
always  yielding  life. 

Anyone  who  has  learned  the  import- 
ance of  humus  will  understand  me  when 
I  say  I  never  burn  an  ounce  of  organic 
matter    that    can    be    decomposed    with 


any  kind  of  readiness.  You  can  burn 
up  soil  in  manure  piles  as  easily  as  in 
leaf  piles.  Nearly  all  manure  is  charred 
by  too  rapid  ferment,  and  the  loss  is 
estimated  at  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all 
that  is  made  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  stuff  that  is  plowed  in  as 
manure,  used  as  top  dressing,  is  already 
more  than  half  burned. 

The  most  wasteful  method  of  using 
weeds,  or  bean  or  pea  vines,  is  to  burn 
them.  The  result  is  only  a  few  pounds 
of  ashes  and  the  loss  of  a  large  amount 
of  ammonia  or  nitrogen.  Everything 
that  is  intended  as  a  fertilizer  should  be 
,plowed  under  before  it  is  dried  up — 
(that  is  burned  up).  Otherwise  we 
have  lost  our  humus  also. 

Using  the  Waste  Material 

Now  is  the  time  to  tell  you  more  of 
what  compost  is,  how  to  make  it  and 
what  to  do  with  it.  My  first  object  is 
to  accept  Nature's  offer  of  annual  vege- 
tation and  to  put  it  in  such  a  place  as 
will  be  best  fitted  gradually  to  trans- 
form it  into  soil.  I  wish  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  make  it  available  as  food  for  my 
plants  and  trees.  Then  I  wish  to  add 
to  this  whatever  other  material  I  can 
find  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 
When  you  have  once  begun  this  system 
of  soil  making,  you  will  be  astounded  to 
find  how  much  good  stuff  goes  to  waste 
for  lack  of  being  collected  and  com- 
posted. Weeds,  road  dirt,  muck,  leaf 
mold,  the  contents  of  road  ditches,  ashes, 
old  plaster,  almost  everything  will  be 
found  to  be  of  value.  The  barnyard 
manure,  of  course,  will  be  added  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  check  its  decomposition. 
House  waste  and  slops  are  exceedingly 
valuable  in  the  same  pile. 

A  compost  heap  may  be  made  any- 
where about  your  land,  whether  under 
cover  or  not.  Put  in  layers  the  barn- 
yard manure,  autumn  leaves,  wasting 
weeds,  old  straw,  and,  if  the  material  is 
very  coarse,  occasionally  add  lime.  Let 
your  piles  alone  until  fall,  then  thor- 
oughly comminute  them,  apply  them, 
and  plow  them  under.  If  the  material 
is  very  coarse  it  may  be  necessary  to 
leave  it  in  the  pile  for  more  than  a  year. 

Try  this  compost  plan  at  your  coun- 
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try  home  and  see  how  curiously  the  ma- 
terial that  you  can  use  will  turn  up  and 
increase.  Stuff  that  was  in  the  way  be- 
fore now  looks  good  to  you.  You 
clean  up  your  lawns  and  your  gardens 
and  burn  nothing  but  the  bigger  limbs. 
The  ash  of  these  gives  you  a  little  pot- 
ash, but  your  compost  pile  gives  you 
potash  and  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  all 
together. 

The  most  fertile  spots  on  some  farms 
that  I  know  are  in  the  corners  of  rail 
fences,  where  nothing  but  weeds  grow. 
Haul  this  to  your  compost  pile.  The 
barnyard  manure,  mixed  even  carelessly, 
will  not  waste  its  nitrogen  as  it  will 
when  thrown  raw  on  the  field.  If  you 
have  only  half  an  acre,  have  also  a  com- 
post pile;  I  have  five  of  them  for  my 
nine  acres.  I  grow  squashes  on  them 
during  the  summer,  so  that  they  shall 
not  look  unsightly.  Into  one  of  them  I 
run  my  cesspool  material  from  the 
house.  All  this  is  wealth,  and  not  an 
ounce  should  be  wasted. 

One  ton  of  leaves  contains  sixteen 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  six  pounds  of  potash, 
and  the  same  amount  of  weeds  is 
worth  a  good  deal  more.  A  ton  of  old 
straw  is  worth  nearly  as  much,  and  well 
composted  with  barn  manure,  and 
turned  into  humus,  its  value  is  greatly 
increased.  One  of  the  Southern  exper- 
iment stations  reports  that  the  land  nor- 
mally produces  one  fourth  of  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre,  but  by  the  annual 
application  of  thirty  bushels  of  such 
compost  as  we  have  described,  the  yield 
has  been  increased  to  one  and  a  half 
bales  per  acre,  and  ten  bushels  of  corn 
have  been  increased  fivefold. 

The  use  of  lime  is  important  in  con- 
nection with  everything  that  has  begun 
to  be  transformed  and  needs  quickening; 
the  coarser  the  material  the  more  need 
of  lime.  Muck  just  dug  from  a  pond 
or  elsewhere  must  be  aerated  for  at  least 
a  year,  and  lime  helps  greatly  in  trans- 
forming the  mass.  If  already  slacked, 
lime  can  be  spread  on  the  soil  in  any 
convenient  way,  or  dumped  in  heaps  and 
spread  with  a  shovel.  Where  only 
small  quantities  of  the  unslacked  are  to 
be  used,  you  can  immerse  it  for  a  mo- 
ment in  water  before  applying  it. 


In  what  are  called  acid  soils  and 
those  that  contain  a  great  deal  of  humus 
there  is  little  danger  from  applying  too 
much  lime,  but  if  applied  in  excessive 
amounts  it  will  injure  plants  directly 
and  damage  the  texture  of  the  soil  for 
growing  future  plants.  This  damage 
will  not  last  a  long  while,  because  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  will  neutralize 
it.  However,  in  your  garden  and  or- 
chard experiments  you  do  not  wish  to 
make  mistakes. 

The  experiment  stations  tell  us  that 
nearly  all  our  garden  vegetables  are 
benefited  by  liming,  especially  lettuce, 
celery,  onions,  egg  plant,  asparagus, 
cabbage,  peas;  when  we  go  into  the 
field  lime  is  decidedly  useful  for  alfalfa 
and  all  the  clovers,  for  barley  and  wheat 
and  oats,  and  for  the  common  grasses. 
It  is  likely  to  injure  melons  and  is  not 
reported  as  of  any  use  for  corn  and 
potatoes. 

Making  the  Weeds  Work  for  Us 

Two  things  we  have  got  at  so  far, 
and  they  are  both  wonderful.  First, 
we  find  that  legumes,  unlike  all  other 
plants,  will  get  food  directly  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  air  and  that  this  food 
when  used  by  them,  can  be  stored  in  the 
earth  to  be  used  by  other  plants.  In 
this  way  we  may  use  our  soil  forever. 
The  old  notion  that  worn  out  soils  are 
a  necessary  consequence  of  use  is  all 
wrong.  Soils  are  worn  out  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  from  a  bad  use  of  them.  We 
have  found  as  a  second  most  important 
fact  that  if  we  compost  our  waste  stuff 
we  can  make  out  of  what  is  generally 
thrown  away  the  very  best  plant  food 
conceivable. 

Most  of  our  weeds  are  our  best 
farmers.  They  are  busy  working  their 
roots  down  deep  into  the  soil  to  bring 
up  unclaimed  elements,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  soil  porous.  Most  of  them 
have  other  uses,  and  I  doubt  if  a  single 
plant  is  in  existence  that  illustrates 
"  pure  cussedness."  Some  of  our  very 
best  vegetables  were  weeds  when  I  was 
a  boy. 

The  story  of  beggar  weed  is  a  good 
illustration.  It  got  its  bad  name  when 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  weed  and  noth- 
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ing  more — the  veriest  plague  of  the  cot- 
ton fields.  A  little  while  ago  this  same 
beggar  weed  was  found  to  be  the  best 
forage  and  hay  plant  in  the  Southern 
States.  Horses,  cows,  pigs,  hens,  every- 
thing devours  it  with  greediness.  The 
leaves  are  even  being  ground  up  to  make 
flour,  out  of  which  bread  of  a  high  qual- 
ity is  made.  The  velvet  bean  was  a 
vine  used  only  for  ornament,  but  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  producer  of  the 
largest  quantity  of  valuable  hay  and 
fodder  known  in  the  world. 

Many  of  our  weeds  are  valuable  also 
as  soil  binders,  while  others,  if  handled 
rightly,  lose  all  their  troublesome  qual- 
ities and  can  be  added  to  our  compost 
piles.  There  are  a  few  weeds,  mainly 
those  that  run  under  ground,  or  those 
that  go  to  seed  with  great  rapidity, 
which  get  in  the  way  so  badly  as  to  de- 
serve their  evil  reputation.  Among 
these  the  Canada  thistle,  the  wild  morn- 
ing glory,  and  quack  grass  are  supreme 
for  meanness. 

In  the  Southern  States  they  have 
what  they  call  maiden  cane  grass,  which 
is  only  our  couch  grass  magnified  and 
intensified.  It  will  take  possession  of 
land  with  astounding  rapidity,  and  its 
power  to  fight  for  the  ground  occupied 
is  surprising.  There  is  this  thing  about 
it,  however,  that  even  our  couch 
grasses  make  good  hay  if  cut  early,  and 
you  can  fertilize  them  to  death.  A 
good  plan  is  to  fence  in  these  ungovern- 
able pests  to  hogs — then  move  your  hog 
pen  around  until  you  have  cleaned  out 
a  good  sized  patch. 

Salt  kills  some  things,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  kept  out  of  our 
gardens.  It  kills  some  of  the  worst 
weeds,  but  it  stimulates  grass  and  feeds 
asparagus.  One  of  the  very  worst  pests 
for  a  lawn  is  moneywort,  but  fed  well 
with  salt  it  passes  away  and  at  the  same 
time  grass  takes  its  place.  Use  all 
your  waste  brine  and  anything  else  that 
contains  salt  on  your  asparagus,  or 
around  your  quinces  and  pears.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  will  take  care  of  most 
of  the  annual  weeds  and  one  or  two  hoe- 
ings  will  do  the  rest  of  it.  In  the  fall 
I  leave  my  last  crop  of  purslane  and 
chickweed  to  bind  the  soil  through  the 
winter.     This   is   advisable   only  where 


your  soil  slopes  so  as  to  wash  badly  dur- 
ing the  thaws  and  floods  and  is  not  ad- 
visable anywhere  near  strawberry  beds, 
for  chickweed,  if  it  ever  gets  in,  will 
never  give  up  until  the  strawberries  are 
plowed  out. 

Water  in  the  soil  is  just  as  important 
as  the  soil  itself.  Every  plant  consists 
largely  of  water;  potatoes  are  three- 
fourths  water,  and  beets  and  carrots  are 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  liquid.  For  every 
pound  of  dry  matter  in  your  wheat  field 
you  must  have  nearly  four  hundred 
pounds  of  water,  and  three  hundred  for 
every  pound  of  solid  matter  in  your 
clover  field.  Trees  contain,  as  a  rule, 
about  one-third  their  weight  of  water, 
although  this  varies  somewhat  with  the 
season  and  with  the  variety  of  tree. 
Professor  Bailey  estimates  that  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  in  order  to 
mature  will  require  one  million  and  a 
half  pounds  of  water;  and  two  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  will  require  in 
growth  one  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  of  water. 

Getting   the   Water   to   the  Soil 

Now  the  point  for  the  country  home 
maker  is  to  find  out  just  about  how 
much  water  his  soil  needs;  the  super- 
fluous must  surely  be  drawn  away,  but 
enough  must  be  retained.  A  thorough 
system  of  drainage  can  never  be  omitted, 
and  this  is  a  very  simple  matter  after 
all.  Use  up  the.  stone  that  lies  about 
much  of  your  land,  and  where  this  can- 
not be  had,  tiling  is  a  good  substitute. 
Use  four  inch  tile  at  least,  for  small 
tile  is  liable  to  cost  more  in  the  end  than 
it  saves. 

We  have  already  found  that  adding 
humus  to  the  soil  equalizes  the  moisture  ; 
that  is,  it  holds  the  water  that  belongs 
there  and  will  not  let  it  be  evaporated 
too  rapidly.  They  have  a  way  in  very 
dry  parts  of  the  country  of  getting  along 
without  rain,  by  constant  tillage.  In- 
stead of  adopting  or  trying  to  adopt  a 
system  of  irrigation,  the  plow  is  run  all 
the  season.  The  surface  soil  is  kept 
loose  and  porous,  so  that  it  will  absorb 
moisture  rather  than  let  it  free.  This 
is  the  only  cure  for  drought,  where  a 
system  of  irrigation  is  impossible.     It  is 
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a  good  plan  anyway,  for  it  keeps  the 
weeds  down,  as  well  as  holds  the  mois- 
ture in. 

In  other  articles  I  have  spoken  of 
mulching,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  in  keeping  the  surface  soil 
stirred,  we  are  keeping  a  sort  of  blanket 
all  over  the  earth.  The  same  effect,  or 
better,  is  accomplished  by  the  mulch  that 
you  place  around  your  trees ;  it  holds  the 
moisture  in  with  the  roots  and  positively 
prevents  drying  out.  Work  the  mulch 
principle  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  I  assure 
you  you  will  have  good  trees  and  good 
plants. 

But  mulching,  as  we  are  using  the 
word  here,  is  something  more ;  it  is  cov- 
ering a  whole  field  with  litter  or  straw 
or  forkable  compost  and  leaving  this 
stuff  on,  without  stirring,  all  through 
the  season's  growth.  Generally  the 
crop  is  cultivated  once  or  twice  before 
the  mulch  is  put  on,  or  in  some  cases  the 
field  is  covered  as  soon  as  planted.  I 
have  tried  this  plan  with  potatoes,  cov- 
ering with  coarse  hay  or  grass,  and  the 
plants  came  up  through  the  mulch  with 
readiness,  while  the  yield  was  as  good 
as  it  would  have  been  with  constant  cul- 
tivation. 

A  Substitute  for  Irrigation 

In  this  case  irrigation  is  accomplished 
at  the  same  time  that  the  work  of  culti- 
vation is  dispensed  with.  The  economy 
of  the  matter  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
result  in  the  way  of  crops.  The  re- 
ports from  our  experiment  stations  show 
that  if  mulch  is  applied  very  early  in 
the  spring  it  prevents  the  ground  from 
being  thoroughly  warmed  up,  and  this 
will  check  vegetable  growth.  It  was 
found  unwise  to  mulch  onions  and  corn, 
but  favorable  results  came  from  mulch- 
ing potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  vines. 

Direct  irrigation  has  become  a  matter 
of  immense  importance  in  the  arid  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  but  skilled  gar- 
deners know  very  well  that  it  is  just  as 
valuable  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
droughts  are  irregular,  but  quite  pos- 
sible. Outside  of  the  arid  section,  the 
simplest  method  is  to  have  a  windmill, 
lifting  water  from  a  deep  well  or  pond 
or  flowing  stream  to  a  tank,  from  which 


the  water  is  distributed  through  troughs 
or  pipe. 

Just  as  important  as  water,  however, 
is  air  in  the  soil.  The  roots  of  plants 
are  only  underground  limbs,  and  they 
breathe  just  as  the  limbs  breathe.  They 
obtain  oxygen  from  the  air  and  throw 
off  carbon  gases.  The  soil  must  be  so 
prepared  and  so  kept  during  the  grow- 
ing season  that  the  roots  can  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  this  gas  or  air.  This 
means  that  the  soil  on  which  we  walk 
is  not  by  any  means  all  of  it  made  of 
soil  particles,  but  that  much  of  it  is  air. 
In  clay  soils  the  air  spaces  are  small  and 
the  roots  are  less  likely  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  what  they  need  for  healthy 
action. 

The  object  of  plowing  is  to  stir  the 
soil  and  let  the  air  in,  and  almost  in- 
variably root  health  depends  upon  fre- 
quent stirring  of  the  soil  with  the  culti- 
vator. Drainage  works  in  the  same 
way,  for  as  it  lets  the  water  out,  it  lets 
the  air  in.  A  shower  of  rain  does  good, 
not  only  by  furnishing  moisture,  but  by 
putting  the  air  in  motion.  At  the  same 
time  a  shower  is  very  liable  to  form  a 
crust  on  the  surface  that  prevents  the 
free  passage  of  air.  This  must  be 
broken  up  with  the  cultivator. 

In  sandy  soil  there  may  be  too  much 
air,  and  in  this  case  the  micro-organisms 
that  are  at  work  on  the  humus  are  as 
badly  disturbed  as  from  a  lack  of  aera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  fungoid  forma- 
tions are  developed  that  burn  out  the 
soil.  So  you  find  that  there  is  plenty 
of  use  for  brains  at  every  stage  of  our 
work,  even  in  the  smallest  of  gardens. 

Just  at  this  point  note  the  relation  of 
the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
and  for  the  plants  and  human  health. 
While  the  roots  are  taking  up  carbon 
dioxides,  they  are  alienating  them  from 
oxygen  and  ozone,  which  are  let  loose 
into  the  air.  In  the  process  of  breath- 
ing all  animals,  including  man,  throw 
off  poisonous  gases  which  the  plants  im- 
mediately take  up  and  weave  into  foliage 
and  fruit.  We  need  .every  particle  of 
the  ozone  that  in  turn  is  given  off  for 
us. 

House  plants,  if  healthy,  are  during 
the  winter  a  sort  of  family  doctor,  using 
up  a  good  share  of   the  poison  that  is 
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breathed  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  house  and  weaving  it 
over  into  something  beautiful.  Each 
little  pot  of  geraniums  gives  us  a  quota 
of  ozone  in  return  for  what  it  selects. 

A  good  deal  more  important  is  it  that 
the  streets  of  the  village  be  well  lined 
with  trees  and  that  these  trees  be  of  a 
sort  that  can  take  up  the  pools  and 
puddles  and  street  drainage,  working  it 
over  into  shadegiving  foliage  and  fruit. 
Those  are  ignorant  mischief-makers  who 
either  cut  or  mutilate  street  trees.  Be 
sure  also  that  around  your  house  there 
is  enough  foliage,  not  for  shade  only 
but  for  purifying  the  air.  Vines  grow- 
ing all  over  the  house  do  no  harm  what- 
ever, but  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  di- 
rect benefit  in  the  way  of  giving  you 
wholesome  air  while  using  up  the  poi- 
sonous. 

The  difference  between  sandy  and 
clay  soils  is  mainly  that  with  the  first 
we  must  establish  a  first  rate  root  sys- 
tem, and  after  that  we  must  supply  a 
larger  amount  of  mulch.  Turn  under 
your  legumes,  as  well  as  rye  or  any 
other  succulent  stuff.  Learn  to  make 
use  of  the  worst  of  weeds,  for  they  are 
sometimes  the  best  of  manure. 

Soil,  however,  varies  so  greatly, 
often  every  few  rods,  that  we  cannot 
lay  down  general  rules  for  all  particular 
cases.  There  remains  work  for  the 
brain,  and  now  we  have  not  only  the 
aid  of  agricultural  colleges,  but  the  rail- 
roads are  establishing  chains  of  test 
farms  across  our  States  to  study  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  soil  and  aid  the  far- 
mers. 

Subsoils  are  frequently  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  surface  soils,  and  they 
must  be  constantly  brought  up  for  use. 
If  you  cannot  get  at  it  any  more  easily, 
send  down  the  alfalfa,  whose  tap  root 
often  goes  twenty  feet  below  the  best 
plow.  The  passage  of  the  long  roots 
through  the  soil  loosens  it,  and  when 
they  die  there  is  humus  away  down  be- 
low where  anything  before  was  avail- 
able. Under  the  sand  often  lies  clay, 
or  mixed  soils,  that  are  richer  than  the 
surface. 

However  small  your  property,  you 
had  better  be  in  communication  with 
your  State  experiment  station  and  invite 


them  to  examine  your  soils.  It  will  be 
of  no  use  to  send  a  little  bottle  of  it 
to  them,  for  you  have  probably  a  dozen 
sorts  on  a  ten  acre  field.  Especially  if 
you  are  going  to  try  a  home  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  find  out  ahead 
something  about  what  you  are  to  culti- 
vate. 

Soil  waste  I  have  said  but  little  about, 
but  I  cannot  close  this  article  until  it 
is  discussed  more  carefully.  When  I 
first  made  a  serious  business  of  garden- 
ing, I  found  that  the  winter  wash  and 
the  spring  floods  took  off  a  large  part 
of  all  that  I  could  add  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  carried  down  to  my  neigh- 
bors' gardens,  or  it  went  into  the  road 
ditches  and  then  into  the  flat  lands  near 
the  mill  and  then  was  carted  by  the  wide 
awake  miller  to  fatten  his  potatoes. 

I  found  that  shallow  surface  ditches, 
made  by  the  plow  in  November,  with 
some  additional  work  of  the  shovel, 
could  be  made  to  take  this  wash  and 
carry  it  quickly  and  safely  out  of  my 
fields.  These  shallow  sluice-ways  would 
disappear  in  the  spring  under  the  work 
of  the  cultivator.  This  will  require  a 
little  careful  study  on  your  part,  but 
be  sure  not  to  omit  it. 

So  you  see,  my  new  brother,  that 
what  you  want  is  first  of  all  to  make 
soil,  then  you  must  know  how  to  keep 
it,  and  then  how  to  use  it.  You  must 
not  burn  weeds  nor  leaves.  You  must 
use  your  coal  ashes,  specially  if  your  soil 
is  heavy.  You  must  not  have  a  slop 
hole  near  your  house,  but  must  compost 
the  house  waste  as  well  as  all  other 
waste  and  feed  it  to  your  plants.  Take 
off  your  hat  to  the  brains  that  are  at 
work  everywhere  about  you.  Do  not 
get  in  the  way  and  hinder  and  do  not 
fail  to  understand. 

Country  home  making  in  America  is 
in  its  infancy.  Our  gardening  is  still 
almost  as  crude  as  that  of  the  aborigines. 
We  waste  shamefully,  and  we  overlook 
our  best  property.  However,  we  are 
beginning  to  be  able  to  see  the  way  to 
make  soil,  to  enrich  soil,  and  to  use  it 
for  all  that  it  is  worth  without  exhaust- 
ing it.  We  shall  soon  have  land  in  the 
United  States  that  will  feed  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  without  serious 
crowding  and  without  pinching  poverty. 
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The  Would-Not-Be  Tourist 

ID  you  ever  try  anything 
a  second  time,  when  you 
were  aglow  with  the 
memory  of  the  joys  of 
that  first  time? — return- 
ing, for  instance,  to  a 
certain  hillside  where  you  once  had  a 
beautiful  day  dream,  or  going  back  to 
the  spot  where  you  caught  your  first 
"big  fellow,"  or  creeping  stealthily  once 
more  around  the  bend  where  you  got 
your  first  deer? 

It  usually  spells  disillusion.  You 
can't  force  a  repetition  of  those  things. 
Even  a  perfectly  simple  picnic  cannot 
be  the  same  a  second  time,  although 
planned  similarly  to  the  last  detail.  The 
accident  of  the  moment  and  the  mood 
are  missing. 

That  first  time  which  was  such  a 
memorable  success  was  only  the  accident 
of  the  man,  the  moment,  and  the  mood. 
(By  the  man  I  mean  the  company.) 
Get  the  same  company  together,  at  the 
same  place,  under  the  same  conditions, 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  with  the 
same  weather,  the  same  duffle,  with  the 
same  abandoned  determination  to  have 
a  great  time,  and — somehow  it  doesn't 
seem  to  come  out  right.  It  isn't  quite 
the  same. 

"If  we  could  just  get  together  again 
at  Rio  Bueno — the  same  bunch,"  said 
Willis,  when  I  met  him  on  Broadway 
the  other  day. 

We  looked  straight  into  each  other's 
eyes.  For  a  few  moments  I  don't  think 
either  of  us  was  aware  of  the  other's 
civilized  attire,  or  of  the  passing  crowds ; 
we  didn't  hear  (for  just  the  flurry  of  a 
few  seconds)  the  noise  of  the  cars  and 
the  automobiles. 


There  passed  between  us  a  kaleido- 
scopic flash — of  the  big,  yawning  tropic 
skies,  the  big,  sighing  indigo  Caribbean, 
the  curving  line  of  breakers  on  the  cres- 
cent white  beach,  the  curving  line  of 
cocoanut  palms  behind,  and  behind  that 
again  the  parallel  curving  line  of  huts 
and  crumbling,  Spanish-built  houses  at 
Rio  Bueno. 

It  was  a  moving  picture  of  the  mind, 
wherein  four  otherwise  respectable  sav- 
ages moved  in  pajamas  for  a  week  along 
with  Mitch-chell,  the  naked  black  man, 
Sam  Chung,  the  Chinese  whom  Willis 
tried  to  assassinate,  and  the  Portuguese 
in  the  yard-wide  pith  hat  who  smoked 
lavender  mixed  in  his  tobacco  and  bor- 
rowed Willis's  suitcase  to  take  home  his 
winnings  from  a  unique  small  game. 

But  it  was  just  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Then  we  were  back  on  Broadway,  each 
knowing  that  it  couldn't  be  the  same 
again.  Perhaps  Mitch-chell,  the  black 
guide,  had  grown  mercenary;  perhaps 
the  Portuguese  had  put  aside  the  big 
pith  hat,  or  no  longer  smoked  lavender; 
perhaps  somebody  had  built  a  hotel  there, 
or  somebody  had  taken  away  the  Spanish 
guns  from  the  rocky  head.  It  wouldn't 
be  the  same  again.  But  I  promised 
Willis  and  myself  and  the  other  two 
"savages"  of  that  week  that  at  least  we 
would  live  it  over  again — on  paper. 

It  was  unusual  from  the  beginning. 
I  was  stationed  at  a  hill  town  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  waiting  for  earth- 
quakes and  other  things  that  are  inter- 
esting to  newspaper  readers.  One  day 
a  square-built  young  man,  American  at 
a  glance,  came  up  the  steps  of  the  bunga- 
low carrying  a  suitcase.  Although  I 
had  never  seen  him  before,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  had  come  to  stay. 

"I've  got  a  few  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  you,"  said  he,  calmly  handing 
me  the  suitcase.     "If  you'll  empty  them 
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out  I  can  use  the  suitcase  to 
bring  up  some  things  from 
the  hotel." 

I  opened  the  suitcase.  It 
was  full  of  letters,  done  up 
in  package  sections,  each  with 
a  rubber  band  around  it.  It 
was  a  gentle  joke  on  me,  of 
course,  and  all  the  way  from 
far  Broadway.  One  man 
had  carried  it  to  the  extent 
of  manifolding  his  introduc- 
tion of  Willis  in  sixteen 
carbon  copies. 

I  read  between  thirty  and 
forty  letters;  then  decided 
that  Willis  was  all  right, 
that  he  must  be  treated  all 
right,  although  one  introduc- 
tion said  that  the  writer 
knew  only  two  things  about 
the  man: 

"(1)  He  has  never  been 
in  jail.  (2)  I  don't  know 
why!" 

When  I  asked  Willis 
about  it  he  said  he  had 
never  been  in  the  West  In- 
dies, at  least,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  see  West  Indian 
life  and  get  away  from  the 
beaten  track  of  the  ordinary 
tourist. 

"I  leave  it  to  you,"  said 
he.  "But  just  get  me  away 
from  the  sight  of  a  crash 
suit,  a  pink  parasol,  and  a 
folder  on  'Points  of  Interest.'  " 

I  took  him  to  my  friend,  the  Ja- 
maican, and  together  we  took  him  to 
our  mutual  friend,  the  Planter.  The 
Planter,  the  Jamaican,  and  I  put  our 
heads  together.  And  this  is  what  hap- 
pened : 

Next  morning  two  rigs  were  on  the 
road  from  that  hill  town  traveling  to- 
ward the  north  coast  of  the  island.  The 
rigs  looked  like  armored  prairie  schoon- 
ers, for  they  were  packed  with  kit  and 
from  each  side  of  each  rig  appeared  the 
elevated  barrel  of  a  shotgun,  loaded  and 
cocked ;  and  at  intervals  a  gun  blazed  at 
a  wild  pigeon  or  a  mongoose.  The 
mules  were  used  to  it. 

Inside  the  rigs  were  four  savages  in 
outing  warpaint  and  on  the  way  to  the 
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happy  hunting  ground  that  we  had  de- 
cided upon.  The  American  said  it  was 
"great"  already;  the  Jamaican  said, 
"But  wait!"  and  the  Planter  sang  a  line 
or  two  of  "Good-bye — Sum-mer"  with 
much  frenzy. 

Presently  we  came  to  the  brow  of  the 
last  row  of  foothills  and  could  look 
down  from  a  zig-zag  road  upon  five 
miles  of  wooded  slopes.  The  slopes 
were  like  the  train  of  some  green-gold 
gown  that  flowed  to  the  velvety  blue 
carpet  of  the  sea. 

It  was  a  great  sight  of  the  most  his- 
toric coast  in  or  around  the  Spanish 
Main.  Directly  below  us,  half-buried 
in  the  beach  palms,  was  Ocho  Rios, 
where  Don  Sasi,  the  last  Spanish  gov- 
ernor,   escaped    in    a    canoe    to    Cuba. 
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Away  to  the  right  was  St.  Ann's  Bay, 
the  old  Santa  Gloria  of  Columbus  and 
the  port  of  that  first  metropolis  of  the 
Spanish  new  world,  Seville  d'Oro — the 
Golden  Seville!  Away  to  the  left  was 
Dry  Harbor,  itself  full  of  tales  of  the 
adventurous  Christopher,  and  beyond 
that,  hidden  behind  a  headland,  was  Rio 
Bueno,  our  destination,  with  its  tar- 
ponned  river  mouth,  its  deep-sea  fishing, 
its  pigeon  shooting,  its  Sam  Chung, 
and  its  lavender-smoking  Portuguese. 

Half  way  down  the  green-gold  trail 
the  road  branched  off  and  we  took  the 
way  to  Dry  Harbor.  Arrived  there,  the 
Planter  mixed  the  punch  that  has  been 
called  after  his  ilk  since  the  dawn  of  the 
era  of  juicy  West  Indian  limes,  sugar- 
cane, and  the  products  of  both. 

One  of  sour  and  two  of  sweet  ; 
Three  of  strong  and  four  of  weak. 

Bad  rhyme,  perhaps,  but  good  punch! 
Then,  having  struck  the  coast,  wTe 
traveled  east  by  cove  and  headland,  al- 
ways with  the  palms  above  us  and  the 
sea  beneath,  and  sometimes  with  the 
breeze  lifting  the  breaker-tips  and 
spraying  us  with  cold  salt. 

About  noon  we  surmounted  the  high 
headland  that  hid  Rio  Bueno  and  shut 
it  out  from  even  this  little  island  world. 
Willis  nosed  the  air  instantly  and 
smelled  sport.  Down  through  a  start- 
lingly  precipitous  gorge,  six  hundred 
feet  below  us,  a  swift  river  roared 
through  groves  of  palms  and  bananas, 
boulders  and  cassava  fields.  As  it  ap- 
proached the  bay  of .  Rio  Bueno  it 
widened,  and  there  its  quieter,  less  con- 
fined waters  suggested  (even  at  this  dis- 
tance) large  fish,  wild  duck,  and  things. 
Every  now  and  then  a  white-wing  or 
a  baldpate  pigeon — fat  with  mountain 
berries  —  darted  up  from  the  cool 
swamps  of  the  estuary. 

"They'll  come  down  again  from  the 
high  lands  to  the  swamp  at  dusk,"  said 
the  Planter.     "Then " 

As  he  warbled  "My  sweetheart's 
locks  are  golden-brown,"  we  rumbled 
and  clattered  across  a  bridge.  A  few 
minutes  later  we  drew  up  before  a  ram- 
shackle, wind-twisted,  earthquake-racked 
wooden  building.  We  were  in  Rio 
Bueno. 


At  first  glance,  it  was  like  an  illus- 
tration of  some  South  Sea  island 
"beach."  There  was  only  one  street 
and  houses  on  only  one  side  of  it.  The 
other  side  was  a  shady  line  of  cocoanut 
palms,  a  glaring  belt  of  sand,  and  a  glit- 
tering expanse  of  sea  that  seemed  ever 
crouching  and  ever  trying  to  climb  over 
an  outside  barrier  reef,  but  which  never 
struck  the  shore  with  more  than  a  play- 
ful breaker. 

Willis  climbed  out  of  the  rig,  de- 
tached himself  from  us  and  a  handful 
of  welcoming  negroes,  and  nosed  the  air 
again.  He  surveyed  the  row  of  weather- 
torn  huts  and  houses,  glanced  over  the 
half-savage  figures  of  the  half-savage 
blacks,  took  in  Sam  Chung  as  he  smoked 
a  long  pipe  on  the  step  of  his  salt-fish, 
rum,  and  cracker  emporium  and  the 
more  solid  figure  of  the  Portuguese 
with  the  yard-wide  pith  hat.  The  Por- 
tuguese had  given  us  a  curt  nod  from 
his  stand  on  the  beach  by  a  cocoanut 
palm  where  he  was  studying  the  sea  and 
smoking  tobacco  mixed  with  lavender 
sprigs. 

"Say!"  cried  Willis,  like  one  about  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  decision.  "This 
looks  good  to  me.  Let's  go  fishing — 
right  away!" 

"Mitch-chell !"  cried  the  practical  Ja- 
maican, singing  out  to  a  negro  who  wore 
eighteen  vari-colored  patches  and  a  piece 
of  straw  hat.  "Tell  Old  Missus  to  hur- 
ry up  salt-fish  and  akee,  roast  bread- 
fruit, afu  yam,  and  coffee  for — enough 
for  eight/" 

"And  get  some  limes,"  said  the 
Planter,  adding  as  an  afterthought,  "and 
squeeze  'em!" 


II 


Snappers,  Snooks,  and  Bananas 

Willis  was  disgusted.  He  wanted 
to  test  the  sporting  possibilities  of  Rio 
Bueno  at  once — right  away — without 
delay!  But  when  the  "national  stand- 
by" of  the  West  Indian  larder — salt- 
fish  and  akees,  cooked  with  cocoanut 
oil — was  laid  before  him,  he  forgot  fish- 
ing for  fully  half  an  hour. 

Fifteen  minutes  more  may  be  added 
for  his  interest  in  afu  (yellow)  yam  and 
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ten  more  for  roasted  breadfruit  stuffed 
with  butter  that  melted  and  soaked  in- 
to the  delicious  stuff.  Allowing,  also, 
five  minutes  for  his  remarks  on  this  new 
fare,  it  was  a  full  hour  before  he  really 
thought  again  about  that  broad  estuary 
where  the  deep  waters  circled,  battled, 
and  mingled  with  the  sea  and  where  the 
tarpon,  snook,  and  jack  lay  close  by  the 
bottom  of  the  shadowy,  cool  water  holes. 

"But  we  can't  come  with  you  to-day," 
said  the  Jamaican,  while  the  Planter 
nodded  regretfully.  "We're  in  the  ba- 
nana business  and  we're  buying  to-day. 
We've  got  to  have  five  thousand  stems 
— that  is,  bunches — before  the  steamer 
comes  to-morrow  morning  at  daylight." 

"It'll    be    a    lively    night,"    said    the 
Planter,    "  for    the    ri- 
val company — that's  the 
Portuguese  with  the  big 
hat — is  buying  too.  The  ^. 

niggers  come  out  of  the  ■ 

hills  to-night  with  their 
fruit  on  donkey's  backs, 
and  they  take  some  jol- 
lying. Who  jollies  best,  —  ■  r:., 
buys  best.  Tell  you 
what!  This  little  hole 
will  be  humming  like 
one  of  your  frontier 
gold  camps  before  mid- 
night." 

"But  that's  no  reason 
why  you  fellows  can't 
go  fishing,"  put  in  the 
Jamaican.  "Take  along 
Mitch-chell.  He  knows 
about  everything,  and 
if  you  ask  him  some- 
thing he  doesn't  know 
about,  he'll  at  least  tell 
you  an  interesting  lie!" 

While  the  sun  was 
still  blazing  hot  we  took 
our  rods  and  started  for 
the  river,  headed  by 
Mitch-chell.  His  name, 
we  found,  was  Mitchell, 
but  aftei  the  native 
manner  of  splitting  syl- 
lables (and  sometimes 
vowels),  it  had  become 
Mitch-chell.  As  we  fol- 
lowed him  along  the 
street,  he  explained  our 


whyness,  whenceness,  and  whitherness  to 
all  the  loafing  children  of  the  sun  who 
inquired  of  him. 

"De  big  gemman  from  ober-seas," 
said  he  in  his  quaint  dialect,  shouting 
the  information  to  a  negro  lounger, 
much  to  Willis's  disgust,  "an'  him 
gwine  stay  fah  week.  We  gwine  fishin' 
dis  present  minnit.  De  li'l  gemman," 
he  continued,  referring  to  me.  "Me  no 
know  'bout  he."  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  surveyed  me  coolly.  Then, 
to  his  idle  friend,  he  reiterated :  "Me 
no  know  'bout  he.  Him  perhaps  Ja- 
maica man,  but  me  no  tink  so." 

"Beggin'  to  excuse,  sah!"  Mitch-chell 
broke  off,  unable  longer  to  stand  con- 
victed of  such  ignorance  of  a  white  man 
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MITCH-CHELL. 

in  whose  company  he  was  traveling, 
"weh  you  name,  sah?" 

"Weh  me  name  got  fe  do  wid  it?" 
I  asked. 

At  the  reply  in  his  own  island  dia- 
lect, Mitch-chell's  idler  friend  yelled 
"Waa-a-a-ah!"  at  our  guide's  discom- 
fiture. Mitch-chell's  efforts  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  to  discover  my  name,  na- 
tionality, business,  recent  movements, 
and  family  antecedents  were  amusing. 

As  we  passed  along  the  single  half 
street,  several  donkey  processions  passed 
us.  Every  donkey  was  laden  with 
bunches  of  bananas  bound  to  pack-sad- 
dles. Already  the  drivers  or  owners  of 
the  bananas  and  the  donkeys  were  hag- 
gling with  the  "runners"  of  the  rival 
fruit  companies,  who  were  "raising  the 
limit"  on  one  another  and  offering  tips 
and  promises  of  rum  as  inducements  to 
sell.  Already  the  "banana  night"  was 
on  and  it  promised  some  activity  in  this 
little  sun-baked  settlement  by  the  sea. 


But  the  moment  we  left  the  street  and 
walked  right  into  a  grove  of  palms  which 
merged  into  a  grove  of  sand-and-mud- 
floored  mangrove,  it  was  as  if  the  world 
was  mighty  far  from  an  African  coast 
jungle. 

It  grew  gratefully  cool  as  we  neared 
the  river.  Presently  we  came  to  a  peb- 
bly beach  where  a  number  of  canoes 
were  lined  up — canoes  dug  in  one  piece 
from  the  soft  Cottonwood  tree.  Also 
there  were  a  number  of  native  women 
washing  clothes  by  beating  the  water 
out  of  them  on  the  boulders.  The  wom- 
en were  like  unto  Eve  before  the  fall 
and  quite  as  unconscious  of  being  so. 
One,  however,  showed  an  ostrich  sense 
of  embarrassment  by  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands! 

Mitch-chell  launched  one  of  the 
canoes.  I  sat  at  one  end  of  it  and  he 
with  paddle  at  the  other.  Willis  had 
the  seat  of  honor — the  only  seat  of  any 
kind.  We  paddled  upstream,  scaring 
and  scattering  dozens  of  coot  before  us, 
and  moored  to  the  overhanging  man- 
groves at  a  point  facing  a  wide  bend. 
The  bend  carried  the  current  off  to  one 
side,  leaving  a  gently  circling  blue-hole 
inside  its  deflected  course. 

Tied  up  thus  with  the  mangroves  be- 
hind and  above  us,  it  was  impossible  to 
cast  overhead.  But  Mitch-chell  had 
long  since  learned  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty. He  let  out  thirty  or  forty  feet 
of  line  which  he  coiled  as  a  sailor  does  a 
rope,  keeping  the  leader  and  lead  in  his 
right  hand.  Then  he  cast  from  both 
hands. 

I  have  seen  Mitch-chell  make  some 
creditable  casts  in  this  manner.  In  any 
event,  it  was  good  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose in  that  confined  river.  Besides, 
Mitch-chell  had  a  knack  of  landing  the 
bait  just  where  he  wanted  it  to  fall,  so 
that  the  current  would  take  it  just 
where  he  wanted  it  to  rest.  Then  the 
fish  would  do  the  rest. 

Willis  got  the  first  bite.  His  mind — 
mine,  too,  for  that  matter — had  been 
running  on  tarpon.  We  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  had  hooked  one. 
His  disgust,  therefore,  was  extreme 
when  the  fish  came  along  as  a  fat  little 
snapper,  weighing  not  more  than  a 
pound!     Yet  that  fish  made  more  fuss 
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than  a  young  tarpon  I  had  seen'  the  Ja- 
maican land  a  month  before. 

When  I  got  a  bite  a  few  minutes  later, 
I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  not  hooked  a 
tarpon.  Lest  anyone  should  think  it  is 
going  to  be  a  tarpon,  it  may  be  stated 
right    away    that   it   was    only   another 


snapper 


We  got  a  fine  mess  of  fish  that  after- 
noon ;  but  no  tarpon  nibbled,  although 
Willis  shook  his  rod,  muttered  the  most 
endearing  piscatorial  terms,  and  coaxed 
the  water  with  many  an  incantation. 

But  an  odd  thing  did  happen  on  Wil- 
lis's line  that  day.  He  had  just  drawn 
a  snapper  alongside  the  canoe  when  out 
of  the  depths  rushed  a  great  fish.  With 
one  snap  it  took  Willis's  catch,  hook, 
leader,  and  all. 

"Good  Lord !"  gasped  Willis.  "Was 
that  a  tarpon?" 

"Snook!"  yelled  Mitch-chell.  "Big 
snook!     Weh  you  tink — huh!" 

We  fished  a  while  for  that  snook,  but 
neither  snook  nor  snapper  resulted.  The 
big  fellow  was  satisfied  with  his  meal, 
no  doubt,  and  the  little  fellows  were 
either  scared  off  by  him  or  were  tired 
of  providing  a  meal  for  us. 

The  American  would-not-be  tourist 
was  just  putting  on  a  new  hook  and  bait 
when  there  came  a  sudden  whir  over- 
head. We  looked  up  and  remembered 
the  Planter's  remark  about  the  wild 
pigeon's  comings  and  goings  between  the 
swamps  and  the  mountains. 

"White  wing — no,  baldpate,"  said 
Mitch-chell.  "See  plenty — plenty  now 
come  sundown." 

And,  of  course,  we  had  brought  no 
guns, 

"Say!"  said  Willis,  laying  down  his 
rod.  "There's  an  awful  lot  of  mosqui- 
toes around  here.  .And  I  think  it's  past 
time  for  fishing  and  high  time  for  shoot- 
ing. Let's  get  the  guns.  This  is  a 
sportsman's  paradise!" 


Ill 

A   Spider  Adventure 

The  dusk  was  creeping  over  the 
Caribbean  when  we  got  back  to  the  vil- 
lage.   Village  ?    Well,  if  it  was,  it  must 


have  been  carnival  night,  or  it  was  as 
the  Planter  had  prophesied,  like  a  fron- 
tier gold  camp.  Here  the  treasure  was 
the  golden  banana. 

The  huts  were  ablaze  with  light.  The 
air  was  filled  with  every  sound  of  ac- 
tivity. Crude  lanterns  moved  about 
the  beach  and  the  road  and  illumined 
the  semi-transparent  palm-leaved  booths 
where  the  bananas  were  being  cornered 
from  the  moving  market  of  donkeys, 
drays,  carts,  and  negroes  with  head-loads 
of  fruit. 

Lights  and  voices  and  semi-darkness! 
— the  lights  reflected  in  the  little  sea- 
breakers  that  hummed  above  the  voices 
on  the  beach  and  the  semi-darkness  seem- 
ing to  chase  bluish-gray  daylight  after 
its  crimson  mother  behind  the  western 
hills. 

From  Sam  Chung's  rum-shop  came  a 
chorus  of  half-drunken  negroes,  who 
were  already  celebrating  their  little 
earnings  with  their  little  earnings. 
Down  on  a  rude  wharf  that  jutted  out 
beyond  the  now  phosphorescent  breakers, 
the  natives  chanted  as  they  passed  ba- 
nana bunches  into  the  first  of  the  whale 
boats  that  would  greet  the  steamer  at 
dawn.  One  strong  voice  sing-songed 
the  number  of  the  bunch  for  the  check- 
er's ears  (The  Planter  was  checker) 
and  another  strong  voice  improvised, 
Homer-like,  rhyme  and  tune  to  keep  the 
work  going  cheerily: 

Banana — jour  ! 

Now  mek  it  some  more  ! 

Bana-ana — five  ! 
Me  boys,  look  alive  ! 

Banana — six  ! 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  had  dinner  and  watched  the  per- 
formance for  a  while.  To  Willis  it  was 
quite  new,  and  to  me  it  was  almost  so, 
for  one  may  live  beside  a  thing  for  years 
and  never  notice  it  until  a  stranger's 
pause  reveals  the  significance  of  the 
thing. 

It  was  the  story  of  the  banana — that 
banana  which  a  New  England  sea  cap- 
tain thoughtfully  regarded  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  when  his  schooner  needed 
a  cargo  on  the  home  run.  He  bought  a 
ship  load  of  the  bunches  that  hitherto 
had  been  used  mainly  to  feed  pigs,  made 
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a  swift  passage  with  lucky  breezes,  and 
sold  the  whole  cargo  on  a  Boston  pier- 
head at  fancy  prices.  Thus  began  the 
history  of  the  banana  in  the  United 
States. 

And  now  here  it  was  in  its  prime. 
Down  the  street  the  big  organization 
which  the  Planter's  company  was  fight- 
ing had  its  booths  and  its  wharf  and  its 
"runners."  At  the  head  of  that  whirl- 
wind of  buying,  bribing,  and  jollying 
was  the  Portuguese,  who  looked  on  si- 
lently and  incessantly  puffed  his  laven- 
der-flavored pipe.  Sometimes  his  run- 
ners came  to  blows  with  the  Planter's. 
Sometimes  a  spy  brought  news  of  the 
Planter's  having  intercepted  and  bought 
a  cartload  of  fruit  which  the  big  com- 
pany had  hoped  to  acquire.  Then  the 
Portuguese  would  speak  of  the  Planter 
in  terms  that  were  lurid. 

To  Willis  and  myself  it  seemed  that 
one  day  the  Planter  would  assassinate 
the  Portuguese,  or  vice  versa.  But  we 
were  to  learn  anew  that  good  fighters 
are  good  sportsmen,  and  that  when  the 
weekly  banana  squabble  was  over  the 
Portuguese  would  grin  if  the  Planter 
could  say,  "Well,  I  skinned  you  last 
night,  didn't  I?  Let's  squeeze  a  lime 
on  it!" 

The  Jamaican,  in  the  meantime,  was 
in  our  shack,  keeping  tally  on  the  checks, 
cashing  vouchers  and  honoring  such 
mysterious  orders  as  this,  which  would 
be  scribbled  by  the  Planter  on  a  scrap 
of  paper: 

Give  Obadiah  Henry  one  drink  of  rum — a  good 
stiff  one.     — P. 

Obadiah  would  receive  the  drink  in 
a  tin  cup.  Before  putting  it  down  he 
would  toast  damnation  to  the  company 
to  which  he  had  not  sold-  his  fruit,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  in  a  compliment 
to  the  generosity  of  the  one  to  which  he 
did. 

Although  the  row,  within  and  with- 
out, kept  up  all  night,  Willis  and  I 
managed  to  get  some  sleep.  The  shack, 
a  luxurious  dwelling  in  the  days  when 
sugar  was  king  and  tall  ships  came  to 
Rio  Bueno,  had  a  lot  of  rambling  rooms. 
In  one  of  these  we  camped,  with  a  cot 
each. 

Now,  the  American  canvas  folding- 
cot  is  an  invention  of  the  devil.     The 


devil  built  it  to  be  just  too  short  for  an 
average-sized  man,  so  that  either  his  pil- 
low is  sagging  over  the  top-end  or  his 
feet  are  sticking  over  the  edge  of  the 
bottom  end.  Also,  the  long-disused 
room  in  which  we  slept  was,  after  the 
manner  of  all  such  in  the  tropics,  full 
of  scorpions  and  spiders.  Willis  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  appear- 
ance, even,  of  those  creatures. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke 
out  of  a  restless  sleep  in  which  I 
dreamed  my  head  was  hanging  over  a 
precipice  and  I  was  slowly  sliding  off. 
I  awoke  to  hear  a  sibilant  "hist"  in  the 
darkness.  I  lay  awake  for  a  moment 
or  two,  thinking  I  had  imagined  the 
sound  among  so  many  others  that  were 
real.  Outside,  the  "banana  night"  was 
still  in  full  blast,  and  the  strong  voice 
was  still  chanting: 

Bana-ana — 'leben  ! 
Noder  gone  to  Heaben! 

"Hist!"  came  from  Willis's  cot,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whisper  of  my  name. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Not  so  loud!"  hissed  Willis. 
"Something's  just  crawled  over  my  face. 
Strike  a  light  and  see!" 

I  struck  a  match.  Between  my  eyes 
getting  used  to  the  light  and  the  match 
burning  my  fingers,  this  is  what  I  saw : 

Willis's  feet  were  sticking  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  cot.  At  the  other  end  I 
saw  his  face  (somewhat  alarmed  in  ex- 
pression) surmounted  by  sleep-rumpled 
hair  which  added  to  his  startled  appear- 
ance. On  the  wall,  just  behind  and 
over  his  head,  was  an  immense  spider! 

"Lie  perfectly  still!"  I  whispered, 
following  the  correct  wording  in  a 
jungle  incident  of  this  sort.  "Don't 
move  for  your  life!" 

"You  bet  I  won't,"  said  Willis. 
"But  don't  scare  him  or  he'll  jump  down 
on  me." 

"You  can't  scare  him!"  said  I. 

I  procured  a  cane  which  we  kept  be- 
hind the  door  for  defense  against  such 
an  invader.  I  prepared  to  advance  upon 
the  spider  that  was  hanging  like  a  sword 
of  Damocles  over  Willis.  I  made  two 
or  three  aim-sweeps,  after  the  manner 
of  a  golfer,  then  stopped  my  maneuvers 
to  remark: 

"If  I  miss  he'll  surely  jump!" 
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"Well — don't  miss!"  said  Willis  per- 
spiringly.     It  was  quite  a  warm  night. 

Two  or  three  more  sweeps. 
Then 

"If  I  miss,  you'd  better  get  out  of 
that  bed — awful  quick." 

"All  right!"  whispered  my  American 
friend.  "But  for  the  Lord's  sake,  get 
busy!" 

I  made  a  crack  at  the  wall  and  yelled : 

"Missed!" 

Willis  was  out  of  that  bed  like  a 
rocket,  brushing  himself  as  if  spiders 
were  all  over  him. 

When  we  looked  around,  the  big  fel- 
low, unscathed,  was  on  the  opposite 
wall.  How  he  got  there  we  couldn't 
tell.  After  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing 
and  battering  of  the  walls  until  the  old 
plaster  came  down  in  showers,  we  killed 
that  spider. 

Willis  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow  and  looked  at  me — just  looked 
at  me.  Then,  getting  a  safe  distance 
away  from  him,  I  explained  that  that 
spider,  while  vicious  to  look  at,  was  as 
harmless  as  a  baby's  nipple — in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking. 

It  was  the  Anancy  spider  of  West 
Indian  folk-lore  and  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  superhuman  faculties.  Inci- 
dentally— although  it  is  a  pity  to  destroy 
a  good  perennial  newspaper  thriller — 
the  Anancy  is  the  same  harmless  spider 
which,  when  it  jumps  from  a  banana 
bunch  in  a  grocer's  store,  is  taken  for  a 
deadly  Tarantula  and  clears  the  imme- 
diate vicinity! 


IV 


"Kling-Kling"  Baldpate,  and  Tarpon 

We  were  awakened  in  the  dawn  by 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  steamer's  whistle. 
Through  the  neck  of  the  bottle — as  we 
called  the  break  in  the  barrier  reef  out 
in  the  bay — came  a  big  white  steamer 
with  a  bone  in  its  teeth.  Against  the 
green  of  the  headlands,  the  early  morn- 
ing mauve  of  the  sea,  and  the  crimson 
of  the  east,  the  steamer  seemed  like  some 
ghostly  thing  "upon  a  painted  ocean." 

The  air  was  cool.  The  splash  of  the 
little  breakers  on  the  beach  added  to  the 
coolness    by    suggestion.     Through    the 


palms  trickled  a  light  breeze  with  a 
sound  like  running  water,  while  from 
the  thicker  cocoanut  grove  at  the  east 
end  of  the  village  came  a  strange  chorus 
of  sounds.  It  was  as  if  an  army  of  little 
blacksmiths  were  hammering  tiny 
anvils. 

To  think  of  Rio  Bueno  is  to  hear 
again  the  'kling-kling"  birds  in  the  palms 
at  dawn.  They  are  blackbirds  of  a  sort. 
It  appears  that  they  assemble  in  rook- 
eries at  dusk,  and  go  to  bed  silently  as 
they  come  home  in  ones  or  pairs.  Get- 
ting up  as  the  sun  lifts  its  head,  all  join 
together  in  that  wonderful  anvil 
chorus — "kling-kling,  kling-kling,  kling- 
kling." 

The  banana  night  was  over.  The 
whale-boats,  piled  with  green  and  gol- 
den fruit,  were  already  swarming  around 
the  sides  of  the  ship.     Gunports  swung 
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open;  the  first  bunch  was  passed  up  and 
stowed  to  a  native  song.  In  an  hour, 
with  song  and  shout,  the  transfer  to  the 
holds  was  effected.  Then  the  gunports 
swung  to ;  the  whaleboats  backed  off  and 
came  to  the  shore,  high  and  empty;  the 
steamer  blew  three  blasts;  its  prow 
swung  around  until  it  pointed  toward 
Cape  Maysi,  Cuba,  and  then  the  ban- 
ana, which  yesterday  swung  on  its  stem 
in  the  tropic  breezes,  was  being  rushed 
by  express  steamer  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston. 

The  Jamaican  and  the  Planter  came 
in  with  the  Portuguese,  who  had  had  the 
best  of  this  week's  fight. 

"I  had  you  beaten  from  the  start," 
said  the  Portuguese.  "Before  midnight 
I  had  six  thousand  stems " 

"A-all  right!"  said  the  Planter,  with 
a  laugh.  "Is  there  a  lime  in  the 
house?" 

"Hang  a  lime!"  said  the  Jamaican. 
"Let's  have  some  black  coffee,  a  splash 
in  the  surf,  and  take  the  guns  along  for 
a  potshot  before  breakfast.  Then,  after 
breakfast,  tarpon — and  sleep  during  the 
hot  hours." 

Now,  who  could  resist  that !  Twenty 
minutes  later,  awakened  to  alertness  by 
the  black  coffee,  the  five  of  us  made  a 
racing  plunge  from  the  beach  to  the 
surf. 

We  swam  around  just  outside  the 
surf  until  we  came  to  the  river-mouth, 
where  Mitch-chell  met  us  with  the 
canoe.  Naked,  wet,  and  shining  like 
sea-island  savages,  we  climbed  in  and 
found  shot,  shell,  and  guns  in  the  little 
craft.  Up  the  river  we  paddled,  moored 
to  the  mangroves  and,  going  ashore,  we 
ambushed  ourselves  around  a  compara- 
tive clearing  in  the  rank  jungle.  The 
wild  pigeons  were  just  rising  and  swoop- 
ing around  like  express  trains  before 
taking  final  flight  for  the  high  lands. 

"Mark!"  was  the  cry  when  a  bird 
was  sighted. 

"B-bang!"  would  go  a  couple  of  guns 
at  once. 

Shooting  at  a  mark  flying  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  is  no  child's  play.  Two 
of  us,  at  least,  were  children  at  the 
game.  The  Jamaican  was  a  wonder. 
A  white-wing  whizzed  past.  Four  guns 
exploded.     The   white-wing   darted    on 


unscathed.  Then  the  Jamaican  fired, 
just  as  the  bird  reached  the  skyline  of 
mangroves.  Struck  dead,  it  came  down 
at  an  angle  of  sixty-five  degrees,  carried 
forward  by  its  own  impetus. 

The  white-wing,  together  with  a  fat 
baldpate  which  Willis  "potted,"  were 
served  on  toast  as  an  added  breakfast 
luxury. 

Then,  clad  in  pajamas,  the  four  of  us 
— the  Portuguese  said  it  was  "too  much 
like  work" — went  to  the  river  again. 
This  time  we  were  after  tarpon.  We 
took  with  us  a  basket  full  of  bottled 
soda-water.  You  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  water  in  the  tropics.  In  case  of 
germs,  even  in  the  soda-water,  the 
Planter  added  an  advertisement  for  the 
mountain  rills  of  Scotland.  When  we 
had  been  fishing  for  an  hour  somebody 
discovered  that  we  had  no  cup  to  drink 
out  of.  Mitch-chell  got  a  dry  cala- 
bash, split  the  gourd  into  two  deep 
saucers,   and  thoroughly  cleansed  them. 

Picture,  then,  four  savages  fishing  in 
a  tropic  river,  with  palms,  bananas, 
mangroves,  and  reeds  on  either  side,  the 
sun  blazing  overhead  and  the  savages 
drinking  whisky  and  soda  out  of  cala- 
bash shells! 

Then  picture  the  Jamaican  dropping 
his  calabash  and  laying  on  to  his  reel. 
Just  watch  the  big  fellow  break  the  still 
water  and  leap  into  the  air,  shimmering 
and  shuddering  and  trying  to  shake  the 
hook  from  his  mouth.  Hear  the  heavy 
splash  as  he  drops  in  again!  See  the 
line  cut  the  water  and  the  pole  bend! 

Then  the  line  slacks  and  the  reel 
creaks.  Again  the  tarpon  leaps,  and 
for  half  an  hour  the  Jamaican,  his  dark 
eyes  aglow,  does  battle  with  the  king  of 
sporting  fish,  while  Willis  shakes  his 
rod  and  asks  the  waters  if  they've  any 
more  like  that!  If  you  listen  closely 
you  will  hear  Mitch-chell  yelling  and 
the  Planter  offering  advice  and  the 
Jamaican  telling  them  both  to  shut  up! 
If  you  watch  closely,  you  will  see  your 
humble  servant  hooking  a  mudfish  and 
covertly  slipping  it  back  into  the  river. 

The  tarpon  comes  alongside,  logy 
from  drowning,  rolling  in  the  water 
like  a  drunken  thing.  Mitch-chell 
would  lift  it  out  of  the  water  by  grab- 
bing the  line !     The  Jamaican's  language 
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is  awful.     The  tarpon  shoots  off  again  ambush  for  white-wing  and  baldpate  at 

— a  last  round  in  the  fight.     Then  the  dusk. 

gaff  takes  him  in  the  gills  and  he  comes         What  if  the  sun  blistered  us?     To- 

aboard,  striking  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  morrow  the  blisters  hardened.     What  if 

with  a  mighty  flourish  of  his  tail.  the  canoe  upset?     The  clothes  we  wore 

"Who  stepped  on  my  calabash!"  de-  suffered   nothin 
mands    the    Jamai- 


can, elate  while  pre- 
tending to  be  in- 
terested only  in  the 
gourd  which  he  has 
crushed  under  his 
own  feet  in  the  ex- 
citement. 

Back  to  the  shack 
at  noon.  Four  sav- 
ages snoring  on  the 
cots,  while  outside 
the  sun  glares  on 
the  deserted  beach 
where  the  trade- 
winds  are  driving 
heavier  breakers  and 
rushing  through  the 
palm  fronds  with 
the  noise  of  far  wa- 
terfalls. 

Oh !  the  lazy  hum 
of  the  sea,  the  high- 
pitched  song  of  the 
wind,  the  thud  of  a 
dislodged  cocoanut 
striking  a  shingled 
roof  or  the  sand, 
the  glaring  beach 
and  the  white, 
crumbling  walls,  the 
buzz  of  near  insects, 
and  the  yawning 
abyss  of  the  blue 
sky    over    it    all — That's    Rio    Bueno! 

At  sundown  we  swam  again  and  shot 
duck  in  the  swamp.  Willis  shot  a  coot 
by  mistake  and —  But  I  promised  not  to 
mention  it,  or  the  fact  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  the  natives  who  could  not 
pronounce  his  name  referred  to  him  as 
— "De  gemman  wich  shoot  de  coot!" 

And  for  days  and  days — such  days! — 
we  repeated  those  performances.  In 
the  surf  at  dawn;  in  the  swamp  at  sun- 
rise ;  on  the  river  after  breakfast ;  snor- 
ing through  the  hot  hours,  or  lazily  tell- 
ing stories  under  a  shady  palm ;  in  the 
bay  with  handlines  in  the  afternoon,  or 
exploring  the  old  Spanish  ruins;  and  in 
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from  wetting.  What 
if  we  breathed  the 
air  of  a  smoky  lamp 
and  shook  dice  un- 
til after  midnight? 
We  breathed  the 
trade-wind  all  day. 
What  if  the  police 
force  bet  his  last 
shilling  on  the  game 
and  lost  it?  What 
if.  the  four  savages 
lost  more  than  was 
discreet  on  one  par- 
ticular night?  Did 
not  Sam  Chung  (a 
brother  of  the  in- 
famous Ah  Sin)  de- 
rive benefit  there- 
.  from?  And  did  not 
Willis  show  him- 
self a  true  sports- 
man when  he  loaned 
the  Portuguese  his 
suitcase  that  he 
might  take  home 
fifteen  pounds  in 
English  silver  from 
that  little   game! 

A  bad  lot!  But 
a  good,  red-blooded, 
healthy-minded  lot 
of  searchers  after 
wickedness.  The 
quiet  reader  may 
frown  upon  us,  but  we'd  do  it  again, 
if  we  could.  But  we  couldn't.  It 
wouldn't  be  the  same  again.  It's  the 
old  story  of  the  mood  and  the  moment. 
It  came  Saturday  night.  The  Planter 
and  the  Jamaican  were  respectable  mar- 
ried men  with  votes  and  private  pews. 
Pulling  long  faces  they  excused  them- 
selves until  Monday  and  drove  away  to 
the  hill  town,  leaving  Willis  and  me 
alone  in  Rio  Bueno. 

We  needed  a  rest,  and  so  did  Rio 
Bueno.  The  moment  we  let  up,  the 
street  and  the  beach  fell  asleep.  The 
river  became  placid  and  the  swamps 
echoless.     The  alarmed  coot  came  back. 
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Even  the  sea-breeze 
died  down,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  ripple  on 
the  sea. 

We  went  to  bed 
early  that  night.  The 
silence  of  it  was  pro- 
found, and  there  was 
a  big  moon.  I  think 
the  stillness  must  have 
made  Willis  nervous. 
In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  was  awakened 
by  the  nerve-jarring 
sound  of  some  one 
breaking  a  revolver. 

I  sat  up  on  my  cot. 
There  was  brilliant 
moonlight  streaming 
in  out  of  the  night. 
Willis  was  facing  a 
door  which  I  had 
never  noticed  before 
but  which  probably 
led  into  some  other 
portion  of  the  disused 
old  building.  In  Wil- 
lis's hand  was  a  re- 
volver. 

I  watched  him  cu- 
riously. He  crept 
toward  the  door, 
through  a  crack  in 
which  appeared  a  dim 
light.  What  did  the 
light  mean  ?  Who 
was  there?  Some  old 
Spanish  phantom  or 
buccaneer  ghost  come 
back  to  his  old  haunts?  Then  a  thin 
voice  came  to  us  in  a  queer  sing-song: 

'N  gwa  sam  fun  he 

Jaicu  doy  'n  gwa. 
Jaicu  doy  'n  gwa,  Jaicu  doy  'n — 

Willis  burst  the  door  open  with  his 
shoulder.  I  was  now  behind  him  with 
a  shotgun,  both  barrels  ready.  Out 
went  the  light  in  the  other  room  and 
there  was  deathly  stillness. 

'"Who  are  you  and  what  d'y'  want!" 
demanded  Willis. 

There  was  more  silence,  then,  in 
pained  tones 

"Me  Sam  Chung.  What  hellee 
mean?       Me     say     Christmas     'ligion 


THERE  S    A    LADY   WITH    A    PINK 

PARASOL    ON    THE    SALOON 

DECK." 


player.  You  come 
shootee  me  what  for?" 
We  had  been  too 
busy  all  week  to  learn 
that  Sam  Chung,  the 
rumshop  keeper,  rent- 
ed a  corner  of  the  old 
tumble-down  place  for 
a  sleeping  room.  He 
had  been  saying  his 
prayers  when  we  burst 
in  with  the  armament. 
I  have  since  learned 
that  the  queer  jargon 
he  was  singing  was  "I 
am  so  glad  that  Jesus 
loves  me" — in  Chi- 
nese. 

Willis  did  penance 
by  going  to  church 
next  day.  There  was 
a  church,  as  we  dis- 
covered when  a  bell 
rang  out  over  the  bay. 
I  went  exploring.  I 
had  heard  that  there 
was  a  remarkable  old 
Spanish  fort  on  the 
western  headland.  I 
walked  along  the  sin- 
gle street  to  the  west. 
The  way  took  me  past 
old  slave-built  houses 
with  massive  masonry 
— relics  of  the  days 
when  twenty-seven 
barques  were  anchored 
at  one  time  in  that 
bay,  waiting  for  pun- 
cheons of  rum  and  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
This  was  the  Rising  Sun  Hotel  where 
planters  spent  fortunes  in  wine,  women, 
and  song.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington where  sailors  from  all  the  world 
used  to  drink,  swear  and  stab. 

The  road  swung  abruptly  toward  the 
headland.  I  found  the  ruins  of  an  old 
gateway.  Farther  in  a  Cromwellian 
gun,  stuck  on  end,  seemed  to  have  served 
in  later  days  as  a  hitching  post.  Then 
the  trail  went  dimly  into  thick  under- 
growth. 

I  crushed  through  for  about  fifty 
yards  and  came  up  against  a  high  solid 
wall,  pierced  with  gunports  through 
which     obsolete,     abandoned     monsters 
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stuck  their  menacing  arms.  I  worked 
around  the  wall,  which  formed  four 
sides  of  a  square,  until  I  found  an  open- 
ing. Inside,  the  place  was  roofed  only 
with  twisted  brush  and  lianas.  It  was 
paved  with  cobblestones.  A  single  big 
gun,  lying  on  the  stones,  was  choked 
with  earth  and  creepers.  Near  the 
touch-hole  I  found  the  ancient  arms  of 
Castile ! 

I  stood  still.  The  place  was  ten- 
anted with  ghosts.  From  somewhere  in 
Rio  Bueno  village  came  a  sterterous 
voice,    roaring   mysteriously : 

"And  he  howled  and  he  ho-owled  and 
he  ho-o-owled !" 

The  "howling"  failed  to  disturb  the 
mood.  I  was  surrounded  by  things  of 
the  past.  I  was  rubbing  elbows  with 
people  that  were  long  dead.  There 
were  mailed  Spanish  soldiers,  pacing  up 
and  down  over  the  cobblestones,  and 
peering  at  intervals  through  the  gun- 
ports  for  the  Indians,  the  French  cor- 
sairs, and  Cromwell's  men. 

They  were  all  dead.  I  seemed  to 
dream  over  a  century  or  two  while  the 
voice  "ho-owled"  in  the  village — Co- 
lumbus, the  Arawak  Indians,  the  Span- 
iards, the  buccaneers  and  the  English. 
And  now — the  sea-breeze  was  singing 
through  the  palms  as  of  yore,  while  the 
conquered  and  reconquered  and  finally 
abandoned  weapons  of  war  were  yawn- 
ing at  the  vacant  skies,  or  being  wreathed 
in  creepers  and  choked  by  earth. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  shack  after 
finding  sermons  in  guns,  I  asked  Willis 
what  the  howling  was  about. 

"It  was  a  native  parson,"  said  he.  "I 
couldn't  follow  his  dialect.  All  I  know 
is  that  he  preached  about  the  leper  in 
the  wilderness,  and  it  is  firmly  estab- 
lished in  my  mind  that  he  howled  and 
ho-owled  and  ho-o-owled!" 

In  the  morning  the  Planter  and  the 
Jamaican  came  galumphing  back,  and 
we  squeezed  four  limes. 

When  the  end  of  the  week  came,  we 


were  as  brown  as  treacle-cakes  almost. 
After  seven  days  at  Rio  Bueno  the 
would-not-be  tourist  refused  to  go  back 
even  to  the  comparative  civilization  of  a 
Jamaican  port.  Also  his  cup  of  happi- 
ness was  full,  for  he  landed  his  tarpon 
that  last  day.  As  it  was  not  my  tar- 
pon I  refuse  to  state  its  weight  and  size ! 

"I  want  to  step  right  out  of  Rio 
Bueno  into  Broadway,"  said  Willis. 
"This  is  all  I  want  to  remember." 

That  was  banana  day.  All  night 
long  the  little  village  that  was  dead  six 
days  a  week  roared  like  a  gold-mining 
camp. 

The  dawn  brought  the  steamer  with 
the  bone  in  its  teeth.  Willis,  once  more 
clothed  and  in  his  civilized  mind,  stepped 
into  a  whaleboat,  or  rather  crawled  in 
and  took  a  seat  on  top  of  a  pile  of  ba- 
nana bunches.  The  other  three  savages 
climbed  up  beside  him. 

As  a  last  bit  of  sport  we  raced  the 
unwieldy  banana  boats  toward  the  an- 
chored steamer,  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
vessel's  commander  who  was  in  a  hurry 
to  clear  for  America.  He  rewarded  us 
suitably  in  his  private  cabin  and  re- 
marked, as  he  surveyed  the  remaining 
three  savages: 

"If  you  fellows  got  a  hair-cut,  shaved, 
and  put  on  some  decent  clothes  you 
might    be   quite   passable   chaps!" 

When  the  steamer  blew  its  whistle 
three  times,  three  savages  tumbled  into 
an  empty  whaleboat.  The  propeller  of 
the  steamer  began  to  churn. 

"There's  a  lady  with  a  pink  parasol 
on  the  saloon  deck!"  yelled  the  Planter 
to  the  departing  savage. 

"And  a  fat  man  with  a  crash  suit 
abaft  the  funnel !"  cried   the  Jamaican. 

"If  you  fellows  could  see  yourselves," 
said  the  would-not-be  tourist,  grinning 
down  upon  us,  "you'd  be  ashamed  of 
the  picture." 

And  he  leveled  his  camera  over  the 
receding  taffrail  and  snapped  us  where 
we  stood  up  in  the  wave-bobbed  whale- 
boat. 


FALL  FISHING  FOR  LAKE 

1  I  vO  U  1  by  Samuel  G.  Camp 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 


"^HE  angler  for  bass  or 
brook  trout  or,  for  that 
matter,  anyone,  angler, 
canoeist,  or  hunter,  who 
elects  the  fall  months 
-  ^-  for  his  outing,  would  do 

well  to  include  among  the  possibilities 
of  his  trip  a  try  for  lake  trout.  The 
additions  to  the  general  outfit  necessary 
for  trolling  for  "lakers"  are  not  at  all 
bulky  or  numerous,  and  where  good 
fishing  for  lake  trout  obtains — and  this 
is  the  case  in  numerous  localities,  par- 
ticularly in  Maine,  Canada,  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  Berkshires,  and  many 
other  places  identified  with  the  sports 
of  fishing  and  hunting — the  results  are 
such  as  to  render  the  trouble  of  select- 
ing and  packing  the  requisite  tackle 
quite  inconsiderable ;  moreover,  while  of 
a  very  special  sort,  the  tackle  for  lakers 
is  a  matter  of  little  expense. 

The  Great  Lake  trout,  or  namaycush 
trout,  Cristivomer  namaycush,  and  the 
muskellunge,    Esox     masquinongy ,     are 


the  "big  game"  fishes  of  the  sweet-wa- 
ter angler.  Of  the  two  the  muskellunge 
is  undoubtedly  the  better  game  fish  but, 
unfortunately,  far  less  widely  distrib- 
uted than  the  lake  trout.  The  muskel- 
lunge, also,  as  a  surface  fish,  that  is,  for 
the  most  part  inhabiting  the  shallow 
water  along  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
weed  beds,  may  be  fished  for  with  more 
sportsmanlike  tackle  and  methods  than 
are  practicable  in  the  case  of  the  namay- 
cush, the  latter  being  essentially  a  deep- 
water  fish. 

Fishing  for  lakers  when  done  right- 
ly, is  far  from  being  poor  sport,  but  the 
angler  to  get  any  appreciable  results 
must  know  his  fish  and  the  way  to  fish 
for  them.  Lake  trout  fishing  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  form  of  fresh-water 
angling.  Many  lakes  and  ponds  con- 
taining lake  trout  in  abundance  have 
been  fished  for  years  by  anglers  for  bass, 
pike,  or  pickerel,  without  so  much  as 
a  strike  from  a  laker. 

The  range  of  the  Great  Lake  trout 
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— the  name  having  reference  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  not,  as  some  anglers 
and  angling  writers  seem  to  understand 
it,  to  the  size  of  the  fish — is  given  by 
Jordan  and  Evermann  as  follows:  "The 
namaycush  trout  is  found  in  most  large 
lakes  from  New  Brunswick  and  Maine 
westward  throughout  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  to  Vancouver  Island,  thence 
northward  to  Northern  Alaska,  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  Labrador.  It  is  known 
from  Henry  Lake  in  Idaho  and  else- 
where in  the  headwaters  of  the  Colum- 
bia. It  is  known  also  from  the  Fraser 
River  basin,  from  Vancouver  Island, 
and  various  places  in  Alaska." 

The  lake  trout  is  so  highly — and 
justly — appreciated  as  a  food  and  game 
fish  that  it  is  now  artificially  propagated 
by  both  Federal  and  State  hatcheries, 
and  the  range  has  accordingly  increased 
far  beyond  its  original  limits.  Stock- 
ing waters  with  lake  trout  is  usually 
very  successful  and  few,  if  any,  failures 
to  obtain  results  are  reported.  In  every 
case  where  the  stocking  is  carefully  and 


intelligently  done  success  is  almost  a 
matter  of  course.  The  lake  trout  is  a 
hardy  fish  and  its  growth  is  rapid,  es- 
pecially so  when  planted  in  lakes  not 
previously  having  it,  since  in  such  wa- 
ters the  food  is  very  abundant. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  of 
the  "big  trout"  stories  industriously  cir- 
culated every  year,  particularly  fish  tales 
from  Maine  and  Canada,  are  founded 
upon  the  more  or  less  authentic  and 
skilful  catching  of  a  good-sized  namay- 
cush on  trolling  tackle  and  not  upon  the 
taking  of  a  brook  trout,  fontinalis,  on 
the  fly.  Of  course,  in  Canadian  waters 
and  also  down  in  Maine  some  very  large 
brook  trout  are  taken  by  fly  fishermen 
quite  frequently,  trout  running  from 
three  to  six  pounds  and — far  less  fre- 
quently— heavier  than  that. 

Anglers  who  specialize  on  lake-trout 
fishing  consider  a  six-pound  fish  a  small 
one.  Anglers  who  specialize  on  fly  fish- 
ing for  brook  trout  do  not,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  so  regard  a  six-pounder. 
Consequently  if  you  are  a  worthy  and 
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hard-working  fly-caster  with,  as  yet,  a 
two-pound  trout  as  your  record  fish,  do 
not  be  unduly  shocked  and  downhearted 
when  a  friend  not  overskilful  in  angling 
affairs  writes  you  from  the  North 
Woods  that  he  has  captured  an  "eight- 
pound  trout."  In  every  case  where  the 
catch  is  merely  hazily  reported  as  "a 
trout"  it  is  well  to  examine  the  facts 
before  bestowing  possibly  unearned  lau- 
rels. In  some  localities  the  lake  trout 
is  called  "togue,"  and  in  others  it  is  va- 
riously known  as  "lunge" — very  easy 
to  confuse  with  the  muskellunge,  "tu- 
lade,"  "laker,"  "Mackinaw,"  and  "sal- 
mon trout."  The  lake  trout  should 
certainly  never  be  called  a  "salmon 
trout"  for  reasons  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

What  the  Lake   Trout  Is 

The  lake  trout  is  a  charr,  not  a  sal- 
mon trout,  having  the  characteristic 
lack  of  teeth  on  the  front  of  the  bone 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  this  being  the 
most  striking  difference  in  formation  be- 
tween the  charr  trout  and  the  salmon 
trout.  The  lake  trout  is  a  charr — a 
large  and  coarse  one,  to  be  sure,  when 
compared  with  the  more  familiar  and 
finer-grained  speckled  brook  trout,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  charr.  If  your  trout  has 
teeth  on  both  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
bone  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  it  is  a 
salmon  trout;  if  only  on  the  rear  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  it  is  a  charr. 

Occasionally  the  namaycush  attains  a 
very  large  size,  sometimes  over  one 
hundred  pounds,  but  thirty  pounds  may 
be  safely  stated  as  the  heaviest  fish  the 
angler  may  hope  for.  Lake  trout 
weighing  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  are  taken  quite  commonly 
where  the  fishing  is  ordinarily  good,  but 
the  average  weight  of  fish  taken  by 
anglers  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
eight  pounds. 

The  head  and  mouth  of  the  lake  trout 
are  quite  large  proportionally,  and  the 
head  is  depressed.  To  the  writer  it  has 
always  seemed  that  the  rainbow  trout, 
Salmo  irideus,  is  the  most  finely  formed 
in  these  respects  of  any  of  the  so-called 
trout,  including  both  the  salmon  and 
charr  trout.    The  tail  of  the  namaycush 


is  deeply  forked.  The  coloration  is  or- 
dinarily a  rather  dark  gray  marked  pro- 
fusely with  spots  of  a  lighter  shade. 
The  head  is  marbled,  or  vermiculated, 
like  the  back  of  the  brook  trout.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  lake  trout  is  a  hand- 
some and  well-formed  game  fish,  the 
larger  specimens,  as  a  rule,  having 
length  in  proportion  to  depth.  A  fif- 
teen or  sixteen-pound  fish  will  measure 
thirty-one  or  thirty-two  inches. 

It  is  said  that  early  in  the  spring  the 
lake  trout  comes  into  the  shallows  for 
a  period  of  a  few  days  when  it  may  be 
taken  on  ordinary  light  tackle.  How- 
ever this  may  be — and  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  period  must 
be  very  short  indeed  and  that  in  some 
lakes  it  does  not  occur  at  all — angling 
for  lakers  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
deep  trolling.  Also  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
early  season  excursion  of  the  namay- 
cush to  the  surface  waters  is  quite  apt 
to  take  place  before  fishing  for  them 
may  be  done  legally. 

In  lakes  where  early  fishing  for  lakers 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  shallows  is  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  they  may 
be  taken  on  the  fly  as  well  as  by  trolling. 
Successful  surface  fishing  for  lake  trout 
is,  however,  a  pretty  rare  thing,  and  it 
does  not  seem  advisable  to  discuss  it 
here  to  any  extent.  For  trolling  heavy 
bass  tackle  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
for  fly-fishing  a  fly-rod  suited  to  large 
stream  and  bass  fly-fishing,  say  a  ten- 
foot,  seven-ounce  rod,  will  be  right.  On 
this  rod  you  should  use  forty  yards  of 
size  E  enameled  line  on  a  single-action 
reel.  Flies  dressed  on  Sproat  hooks 
numbers  six  and  eight  will  be  large 
enough,  and  good  patterns  for  lake  trout 
are:  royal  coachman,  Parmachene  belle, 
Montreal,  and  silver  doctor. 

As  above  stated,  the  lake  trout  is  es- 
sentially a  deep-water  fish,  habitually 
seeking  the  very  deepest  portions  of  its 
habitat.  It  should  be  trolled  for,  there- 
fore, in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake, 
in  water  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
or  over  in  depth,  preferably  where  the 
bottom  is  rocky,  and  off  rocky  reefs  ex- 
tending down  into  deep  water.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  anglers  for  bass  and  other 
fish  never  strike  a  namaycush,  and  also 


OFF    ROCKY    REEFS    RUNNING    DOWN    INTO    DEEP    WATER   ARE    LIKELY    PLACES 
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why  tackle  of  a  very  specialized  sort 
must  be  used  in  lake-trout  fishing. 

In  mid-summer  another  good  place  to 
"work"  for  lakers  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
spring  holes.  Almost  every  lake  has  its 
resident  fisherman  or  fishermen — gen- 
tlemen of  infinite  leisure  and  obscure 
habits  who  "live  off  the  lake"  by  guid- 
ing and  fishing — and  who,  for  a  suit- 
able stipend,  will  reveal  to  you  the 
geography  of  the  lake  bottom  as  regards 
the  bars,  reefs,  spring  holes,  etc.,  mat- 
ters of  the  utmost  importance,  for  many 
reasons,  to  the  angler  for  lake  trout. 

As  for  the  practical  side  of  deep  troll- 
ing for  lake  trout,  the  matter  of  tackle, 
there  are  two  methods  in  general  use. 
You  can  use  either  a  hand  line  with  a 
heavy  sinker,  or  you  can  employ  a  cop- 
per line — which  sinks  sufficiently  deep 
by  its  own  weight — on  a  fairly  heavy 
trolling  rod.  The  former  method  is 
distinctly  the  less  sportsmanlike  and  de- 
sirable, the  latter  method,  only  recently 
introduced,  makes  a  much  better  sport 
of  lake-trout   fishing   than   it  has    ever 


been  before.  In  detail  the  tackle  for 
these  two  ways  of  deep  trolling  is  as 
follows : 

For  trolling  with  the  hand  line,  in 
which  manner  it  is  to  be  regretted  the 
greater  share  of  lake-trout  fishing  is  still 
done,  you  will  need  a  linen  line  of  twen- 
ty-one or  twenty-four  threads  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  line,  it  should  be  stated,  must  be 
of  rather  large  caliber  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  cutting  the  hands  when  in  use. 
Cut  off  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the 
line  at  the  end  and  tie  in  a  triple-action 
or  "three-way"  swivel  at  the  point  of 
cutting.  To  the  third  swivel  tie  about 
twelve  feet  of  line  weaker  than  the 
main  line ;  this  is  for  the  sinker  line  and 
it  should  be  weaker  than  the  main  line 
so  that  if  the  sinker  is  fouled  when  troll- 
ing the  sinker  line  will  break  rather 
than  the  main  line. 

Use  a  swiveled  dipsey  sinker  of  four 
to  eight  ounces,  according  to  the  depth 
of  the'  water.  The  bait  and  arrange- 
ment of  hook  or  hooks  will  be  the  same 
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as  for  use  with  a  metal  line  and  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  paragraph.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  tie  the  sinker  to  the  line 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  trout 
has  been  led  in  close  to  the  boat  the 
sinker  line  may  be  taken  into  the  boat 
and  the  sinker  instantly  removed  from 
the  line  by  a  single  pull.  Any  simple 
jam-knot  will  make  this  possible. 

The  better  method  of  deep  trolling 
consists  in  using  fifty  to  one  hundred 
yards  of  braided  copper-wire  line  on  a 
trolling  rod  of  suitable  weight  and  di- 
mensions. In  this  way  you  avoid  using 
the  heavy  sinker — a  thorough  spoil-sport 
— as  the  weight  of  the  copper  line  sinks 
it  sufficiently  deep,  and  also  the  use  of 
the  rod,  of  course,  makes  the  fishing 
better  sport.  This  line  is  made  of  a 
number  of  fine  strands  of  copper  wire 
braided  over  a  silk  core  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  inferior  solid  cop- 
per wire  line. 

The  braided  copper  line  spools  well 
on  the  reel,  does  not  easily  kink,  and 
even  if  it  does,  the  line  is  not  apt  to 
break  at  the  kink — no  one  of  which 
things  may  be  said  for  the  ordinary  line 
of  solid  copper  wire.  Braided  copper 
line  may  be  had  in  fifty-yard  spools  and 
in  two  sizes,  E  and  F,  of  which  the 
smaller,  size  F,  is  the  best  to  use  in  lakes 
of  moderate  depth.  Size  E  should  be 
used  in  very  deep  waters. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Reel 

A  reel  is  made  and  sold  generally  by 
the  tackle  dealers  particularly  adapted 
to  deep  trolling  with  braided  copper 
lines.  It  is  single-action  and  supplied 
with  a  strong  and  easily  manipulated 
drag;  it  is  made  of  metal  and  is  of  large 
diameter  in  order  that  each  revolution 
of  the  spindle  may  take  up  a  good  quan- 
tity of  line.  With  solid-copper  lines 
large  wooden  reels,  the  same  as  used  in 
the  commoner  forms  of  salt-water  fish- 
ing, are  generally  used.  The  metal  reel 
described  in  this  paragraph  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  wooden  reel  and  should  by 
all  means  be  employed  for  the  sort  of 
angling  under  discussion. 

Of  course,  any  reel  of  large  size, 
either  double  or  quadruple  multiplying, 
may  be  used.     These  last,  however,  if 


large  enough  to  handle  the  metal  line 
and  of  good  quality  are  rather  expen- 
sive. The  single-action  metal  reel 
recommended  herein  is  quite  inexpen- 
sive and  also  quite  good  enough  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
deep  trolling,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
tried  only  occasionally  as  a  foil  to  your 
fly  or  bait  casting. 

In  the  matter  of  the  rod  any  good 
trolling  rod  with  a  stiff  backbone  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Its  length  may  be 
from  seven  to  eight  and  a  quarter  feet, 
and  its  material  bethabara,  noibwood, 
split  bamboo,  or  steel.  The  lancewood 
rod  is  excepted  because  this  material  is 
apt  to  be  too  whippy.  The  reel  seat 
should  be  above  the  handgrasp.  The 
guides  of  the  rod  should  be  fairly  large 
to  allow  the  line  to  run  freely.  German 
silver  trumpet  guides  are  the  best. 

The  rod  should  weigh  from  eight  to 
nine  ounces  and,  as  noted,  should  have 
considerable  backbone  in  order  to  handle 
without  strain  the  heavy  metal  line.  A 
"Henshall"  casting  rod  in  bethabara  or 
split  bamboo  will  be  a  very  good  one 
for  the  purpose.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
make  much  of  an  outlay  for  your  lake- 
trout  tackle  use  a  steel  rod.  A  very 
short  bait-casting  rod  should  not  be 
used. 

The  leader  and  arrangement  of  hooks 
and  bait  are  the  same  in  both  methods 
of  deep  trolling  with  either  linen  or 
copper  lines.  Leaders  of  fine  steel  wire 
are  used  to  some  extent  but  it  would 
seem  are  hardly  necessary.  A  leader  of 
either  double  or  triple-twisted  gut  is 
quite  strong  enough  and  is  preferable  in 
a  good  many  ways  to  one  of  metal.  To 
each  end  of  the  leader  should  be  at- 
tached a  clew-spring  swivel  for  connec- 
tion with  the  line  and  the  trolling  gang 
or  artificial  bait.  One  or  two  extra 
leaders  should  be  carried  in  a  soak  box. 

For  use  with  the  natural  minnow 
regular  lake-trout  trolling  "gangs"  are 
sold  by  the  tackle  dealers  consisting  gen- 
erally of  three  burrs  or  treble  hooks  and 
a  lip  hook  on  gut.  This  number  of 
hooks  is  neither  imperative  nor  sports- 
manlike and,  at  most,  it  is  best  to  use 
not  more  than  the  lip  hook  and  one 
treble.  The  gang  should  be  tied  on 
double  gut. 
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The  natural  minnow  is  the  very  best  adapted  to  lake-trout  fishing;  the  best 
bait  for  lake  trout,  and  the  minnows  of  these  are  the  ones  which  do  not  re- 
should  be  large,  from  five  to  seven  volve  in  the  manner  of  the  orthodox 
inches  in  length.  Brook  "shiners,"  va-  spoon  but  play  from  side  to  side  when 
riously  known  as  carp,  chub,  dace,  etc.,  drawn  through  the  water.  When  deep 
are  the  most  effective.  Sometimes  when  .  trolling  it  is  often  impracticable  to  keep 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  shiners  large  the  boat  moving  fast  enough  to  get  suffi- 
enough  small  suckers  are  used,  but  these  cient  spin  on  the  ordinary  trolling  spoon, 
are  not  ordinarily  very  successful.  I  The  wooden  bait-casting  minnows  and 
have  even  known  small  brook  trout   to  phantoms  may   also  be  used  with  mod- 
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be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  trolling 
for  lakers.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
condemn  this. 

In  some  localities  it  is  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  obtain  minnows  and 
in  that  case  resort  may  be  had  to  various 
artificial  baits.  These  are  not  as  suc- 
cessful with  the  lake  trout  as  the  nat- 
ural minnow,  but,  nevertheless,  many 
good  fish  are  taken  on  them.  One  of 
the  best  artificials  for  lake  trout  is 
known  as  the  Silver  Soldier.  This  is  a 
minnow  made  of  German  silver,  simply 
a  flat,  curved  piece  of  metal  cut  in  min- 
now shape  and  fitted  with  a  single  hook 

A    number    of    trolling    spoons    are 


erate  success.     The  spoons  used  should 
be  fairly  large. 

A  very  necessary  item  in  the  kit  of 
the  angler  for  lake  trout  is  a  good  gaff. 
The  smaller  trout,  from  four  to  eight 
pounds,  may  safely  and  preferably  be 
landed  in  a  large  landing  net,  but  for 
the  larger  fish  a  gaff  is  practically  im- 
perative. The  landing  net  should  have 
a  handle  at  least  four  feet  in  length  and 
must  be  strong  throughout.  On  one 
lake  where  the  writer  trolled  for  lakers 
the  local  anglers  used  a  frog  spear  (  !) 
in  place  of  a  gaff — a  four-pronged  affair 
something  like  a  small  pitchfork.  It 
was  somewhat  amusing  and   rather  ex- 
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citing  to  listen  to  the  ensuing  conversa- 
tion in  case  a  poorly  hooked  trout  was 
knocked  off  the  hooks  when  the  fisher- 
man jabbed  it  with  the  "grains"  and 
the  weapon  failed  to  hold. 

If  it  is  desired  to  mount  the  fish  as  a 
trophy  the  gaff  should  not  be  used.  The 
best  alternative  in  case  neither  gaff  rior 
net  is  at  hand  is  to  shoot  the  fish  with 
a  .22  pistol  or  rifle.  Another  good  way 
to  land  a  large  fish  without  net  or  gaff 
is  to  "beach"  it;  play  the  fish  until  it 
is  exhausted,  then  row  slowly  ashore  and 
draw  the  fish  out  where  the  water  is 
quiet  and  where  the  beach  slopes  grad- 
ually to  the  water. 

Deep  trolling  requires  one  man  at 
the  oars  or  paddle  and  another  to  handle 
the  rod.  The  boat  should  move  slowly 
in  order  that  the  line  may  run  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  its  progress  should  at 
all  times  be  at  an  even  pace.  From 
time  to  time,  when  using  the  hand  line, 
the  angler  should  "feel  bottom"  with 
the  sinker  to  be  certain  that  he  is  fish- 
ing in  the  proper  depth  of  water. 


When  a  fish  is  struck  it  should  never 
be  hurried  into  the  boat  but  played  in 
gradually  and  carefully.  As  a  usual 
thing,  particularly  when  a  hand  line  is 
used,  the  lake  trout  will  do  most  of 
its  fighting  after  being  brought  within 
sight  of  the  boat.  It  will  then  make 
swift  rushes  from  side  to  side  or,  again, 
bore  steadily  down  into  deep  water.  At 
such  times  line  should  be  freely  given, 
not  reeling  in  again  until  the  fish  stops 
running  or  sounding. 

The  namaycush  should  never  be 
landed  until  it  is  thoroughly  played  to 
a  finish — a  lake  trout  of  good  size,  if 
prematurely  taken  into  the  boat,  will 
make  things  exceedingly  interesting  and 
most  unpleasant  for  the  occupants  of  the 
craft.  The  method  of  deep  trolling 
with  wire  lines,  with  certain  obvious 
variations  of  tackle  to  suit  the  occasion, 
may  be  used  for  other  game  fishes  than 
the  namaycush  in  the  summer  months 
when  the  hot  weather  has  driven  them 
to  the  deep  waters — and  used  with 
marked  success. 
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Photo  by  Paul  Thompson,  IV.  Y» 


A    NEW    NATIONAL    GOLF    CHAMPION. 


In  the  finals  of  the  national  amateur  golf  championship  at  the  Brookline  Country  Club,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  W.  C.  Fownes, 
Jr.,  Oakmont  Country  Club,  Pittsburgh,  beat  W.  K.  Wood,  Homewood,  Chicago,  4  up  and  3  to  play. 


Photo  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  Y. 

ALMOST   A    CHAMPION. 
W.  K.  Wood,  of  Homewood,  who  lasted  through  to  the  finals  in  the  record-breaking  field  at  Brookline. 


A    FAVORITE    WHO    COULDN  T    FINISH 


After  putting  Herreshoff,  the  winner  of  the  low  score  medal  in  the  qualifying  round,  away  n  up  and  10  to  play, 
Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  Chicago,  lost  to  Fownes  by  one  hole  in  the  semi-finals. 


Plwto  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  V, 


THE    OTHER    SEMI-FINALIST. 


W.  R.  Tuckerman,  Stockbridge  and  Chevy  Chase,  who  lost  the  semi-final  match  to  Wood,  after  being  four  up  on  the 

morning  round. 


WADING  THROUGH  A  SHALLOW  RIP. 


PADDLING  YOU IV  OWN  CANOE 

hi/cDoup/as  Wed  more  C/incfi 


US 


THE    RIGHT   WAY   TO   TRAVEL 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


AVING  chosen  a  canoe 
best  suited  to  your  needs 
and  packed  your  outfit, 
you  are  now  prepared  to 
begin  your  journey.  In 
placing  your  canoe  in  the 
water  be  sure  to  lift  the  stern  very 
high.  There  is  no  excuse  for  rasping 
the  bottom  on  the  shore.  That  will 
have  been  attended  to  before  you  get 
back  anyway.  It  is  best  to  take  a  com- 
panion and  you  must  buy  three  paddles. 
The  best — no  matter  what  your  dealer 
may  tell  you  to  the  contrary — are  made 
by  the  Indians. 

They  should  be  of  maple  and  just 
the  height  of  the  man  who  is  to 
use  them.  See  that  they  are  straight 
along  the  edge  of  the  blade  back  to  the 
handle.  Where  you  close  your  fingers 
the  handle  itself  should  be  smooth  and 
flat.     Test   the  strength  of  the  paddle 


by  springing  it,  much  after  the  manner 
in  which  you  select  a  hockey  stick.  You 
may  like  the  finish  of  the  factory-made 
paddle,  but  after  one  has  broken  with 
you  in  a  rapid  you  will  be  convinced 
that  the  original  pattern  of  the  Indians 
is  the  best. 

Load  your  canoe  carefully.  Place 
the  heaviest  bundles  in  the  bottom  and 
see  that  they  remain  there.  Some  peo- 
ple carry  a  light  waterproof  to  place 
between  their  load  and  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe.  This  keeps  the  wood  from 
becoming  heavier  with  any  water 
shipped.  Now  step  into  the  canoe,  and 
be  sure,  whenever  you  get  into  or  out 
of  it,  that  you  rest  the  weight  of  your 
partly-balanced  body  on  the  blade  of 
your  paddle.  That  is,  rest  the  tip  on 
the  shore,  or  in  shallow  water  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  or  river,  and  thus 
balance   yourself   while   one   foot   is   in 
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midair.  This  rule  is  imperative.  Be 
sure  the  bowman  does  the  same. 

Once  seated,  slip  your  suspenders 
free  from  your  shoulders,  cross  your 
legs  in  the  center  of  the  canoe,  and 
gently  spread  your  knees  apart  till  the 
outside  muscles  of  your  legs — just 
above  the  knees — grip  the  inside  of  the 
gunwales.  See  that  the  bowman  does 
the  same  thing  and  never  shift  your 
position  under  any  circumstances  with- 
out warning  him  of  your  intention. 

Before  pushing  off,  steady  your  canoe 
with  your  paddle  or  by  grasping  a  bush. 
Gently  rock  it  from  side  to  side  to  de- 
termine if  your  load,  with  you  and  the 
bowman  sitting  in  the  center,  is  prop- 
erly packed.  If  not,  stop  right  there 
and  arrange  matters.  Never  put  out 
into  a  head  wind  without  taking  this 
precaution. 

Though  there  is  no  set  rule,  the  bow- 
man generally  paddles  on  the  left  side. 
The  stroke  should  be  long  and  even, 
the  kind  which  leaves  enough  energy  .to 
cut  wood  for  the  night.  Some  people 
talk  about  the  "Indian  stroke."  They 
claim  that  the  arms  and  elbows  do  not 
bend  and  that  it  is  made  with  a  sweep- 
ing stroke  of  the  shoulders.  In  the  case 
of  the  Indians  I  have  paddled  with  I 
have  only  noticed  a  short,  quick,  rolling 
shoulder  motion,   the  shoulders  revolv- 


ing with  the  motions  of  the  blade.  This 
stroke  is  of  great  assistance  in  approach- 
ing game,  when,  of  course,  the  blade 
never  leaves  the  water. 

The  proper  stroke,  I  think,  should 
be  just  long  enough  to  bring  the  pad- 
dler  into  a  correct  sitting  position,  and 
each  man  generally  develops  one  of  his 
own.  The  bowman  sets  the  pace.  It 
should  not  be  too  rapid,  otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  steer. 

Now  pick  out  some  landmark  and 
keep  the  bow  of  the  canoe  straight  for 
it.  The  steering  is  done  by  the  rear 
paddle  and  at  the  end  of  each  stroke 
the  blade  is  turned  in  toward  the  canoe. 
When  you  wish  to  turn  quickly — if 
paddling  on  the  right  side — you  either 
back  water  and  bring  the  bow  around 
to  your  right,  or  reach  out  as  far  as  you 
can  and  bring  the  paddle  around,  from 
the  bow  aft,  in  a  broad  swoop.  This 
will  swing  the  bow  to  your  left.  At 
intervals  you  can  change  sides  and  thus 
ease  the  muscles. 

Unless  in  a  heavy  sea  you  will  pad- 
dle from  the  thwart.  In  rough  weather 
kneel  on  the  bottom.  When  changing 
from  a  sitting  to  a  kneeling  position  al- 
ways, having  warned  your  companion, 
grip  the  gunwales  with  both  hands  and 
raise  and  lower  your  body  by  the  mus- 
cles  of   your    arms.     Always   keep    the 
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bow  straight  into  a  head  wind.  When 
approaching  game  and  reaching  for 
your  rifle  or  camera,  do  not  lay  the 
paddle  down,  but  drop  it  in  the  water. 
You  can  pick  it  up  later. 

For  poling  rapids,  or  running  them 
for  that  matter,  it  is  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  how  and  the  why  on 
paper.  In  the  first  instance  you  will  cut 
a  pole  about  eleven  feet  long.  This 
should  taper  and  be  peeled  of  bark. 
Stand  upright  and,  poling  from  the 
right  side,  place  your  left  foot  forward, 
standing  sideways,  and  bend  your 
shoulders  round  toward  the  bow.  With 
your  right  hand  on  top  and  the  left 
hand  gripping  the  pole  nearly  two  feet 
lower  down,  lift  your  pole  forward  and 
rest  it  on  the  bottom.  Once  you  "feel" 
the  bottom,  press  down  steadily  and  by 
the  time  the  pole  has  come  back  parallel 
with  your  chest,  shift  your  left  hand  to 
the  top  of  the  pole — your  right  hand  re- 
taining its  position — and  push  for  all 
you  know  how.  Sometimes  you  can  lift 
the  pole  with  the  hands  in  this  last  posi- 
tion. It  is  easier,  however,  to  try  the 
plan  prescribed.  Some  men  can,  with 
a  light  pole,  revolve  it  between  strokes, 
using  one  end  for  the  first  stroke  and 
the  other  for  the  next. 

Running  a  rapid  also  demands  expe- 
rience. The  general  principle,  where 
paddles  are  used,  is  to  have  the  canoe 
travel  faster  than  the  water,  as  it  is 
under  better  control  then.  When 
using  a  pole  drag  on  it  and  swing  the 
bow  as  occasion  demands.  Instead  of 
working  madly  to  get  away  from  a  rock 
you  should  swing  your  canoe  almost  into 
it,  bear  down  quickly  on  your  pole  and 
swing  her  out.  Then  shift  the  pole 
and  snub  her  on  the  end  of  the  rock 
just  as  it  seems  that  your  stern  is  going 
to  smash.  Never,  if  you  can  help  it, 
allow  your  canoe  to  get  side  on  in  the 
rapids.  It  is  much  better  to  jump  over- 
board and  try  to  kick  her  off.  Nothing 
but  experience  will  teach  you. 

In  portaging  a  canoe  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  two  men  can  do  much 
better  than  one,  although  this  is  open  to 
discussion.  One  of  the  photographs 
shows  the  method  adopted  by  the  Mic- 
Macs  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  long  carries 
I  have  found  it  most  satisfactory  as  it 


enables  you  to  take  a  good  deal  of  dun- 
nage on  the  same  trip,  and  you  do  not 
run  into  any  buck  pines,  nor  stubble 
over  deadfalls. 

First  adjust  your  packs  and  then,  with 
the  bow  of  the  canoe  resting  on  the 
ground,  both  lift  from  opposite  sides  and 
gradually  work  back  until  the  stern  is 
shoulder  high.  The  man  who  is  to 
carry  in  the  rear  rests  the  rear  thwart 
across  the  nape  of  his  neck  while  the 
other  man  hands  him  the  paddles. 
These  are  so  adjusted,  handles  forward, 
that  the  blades  rest  on  the  rear  man's 
shoulders  between  the  thwart  and  his 
neck. 

On  long  carries,  especially  when  be- 
ginning, it  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  the 
paddles  in.  The  bowman  now  picks  up 
the  bow — which  seems  surprisingly  light 
— and  rests  it  on  one  shoulder.  That 
is,  the  rear  man  has  his  head  inside 
and  watches  the  forward  man's  legs,  and 
the  bowman  watches  for  obstructions 
and  picks  out  the  trail. 

You  can  also  buy  a  wooden  carrier, 
as  described  in  "The  Way  of  the 
Woods."  In  this  case  the  bowman  car- 
ries all  the  duffle  and  the  other  the 
canoe,  from  just  back  of  the  center. 
Here  it  is  that  the  well-balanced  canoe 
comes  into  its  own.  While  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip,  at  the  end  of  a  portage,  do 
not  set  your  canoe  down  till  the  bow- 
man takes  a  squint  of  the  surroundings. 
Like  as  not  some  animal  may  be  grazing 
along  the  bank.  By  putting  down  the 
canoe  in  the  ordinary,  tired  manner, 
you  are  very  apt  to  frighten  game. 

The  best  things  to  carry  for  repairs 
are  white  lead,  with  which  you  can  stop 
many  a  leak,  a  strip  of  cotton,  some 
cement,  and  the  old  reliable  resin  and 
oil.  When  finishing  a  patch  with  either 
of  the  last  two  compounds,  it  is  best  to 
heat  a  stone,  iron,  or  something  you  can 
handle,  and  press  it  over  the  spot  re- 
paired. The  heat  will  drive  the  mix- 
ture well  up  into  the  fiber  and  make  a 
neat  job.  A  small  parcel  of  tacks  is 
very  useful  in  mending  a  bad  tear.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  you  in- 
wardly digest,  before  you  start,  such 
books  as  Sears,  Breck,  Kephart,  White, 
and  Hunter  have,  at  the  inspiration  of 
the  red  gods,  given  us. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WING-SHOT 

Jbij  Char/es  Ask/ns 


LMOST  every  boy 
with  an  inborn  taste 
for  shooting  will  have 
learned  to  aim  a  gun 
and  pull  trigger  before 
he  becomes  old  enough 
to  tramp  widely  afield  or  handle  a  fowl- 
ing piece.  Emphatically  is  this  true  of 
the  youth  so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  in 
the  country.  However,  there  may  be 
youngsters  with  the  ill  luck  to  be 
crowded  by  houses  and  people  all  their 
lives,  with  whom  the  longing  to  hunt 
and  shoot  must  be  deferred  to  more  ma- 
ture years. 

The  city  boy,  whose  instincts,  wait- 
ing on  opportunity,  must  needs  survive 
all  urban  temptations,  makes  the  most 
determined  and  enthusiastic  of  sports- 
men when  finally  stock  and  shoulder  fit 
together.  Hungry  for  the  fields  and 
the  whistle  of  birds'  wings,  he  never  gets 
enough  from  twenty  years  to  his  three 
score  and  ten.  With  a  view  to  assist- 
ing him  as  much  as  I  may  in  his  first 
lessons  this  article  is  written. 

An  old  disused  barn  in  the  country  is 
a  great  place  for  preliminary  practice 
with  a  shotgun.  Secure  some  large 
sheets  of  paper,  blacken  the  center,  and 
tack  them  up  on  the  barn.  Shoot  at 
twenty  yards  because  at  that  distance 
the  pattern  will  not  spread  too  much 
to  observe  its  effect.  Select  very  lightly 
loaded  shells  for  this  kind  of  work;  two 
and  one-half  drams  of  powder  are 
enough,  and  lighter  loads  are  better  if 
they  can  be  procured.  Recoil  always 
appears  more  severe  when  the  target  is 
stationary,  and  it  takes  practice  so  to 
hold  the  weapon  that  the  arms  and 
hands  absorb  most  of  the  jar.  The  ob- 
ject now  is  to  acquire  confidence  in 
yourself  and  the  gun,  carefully  guard- 
ing against  a  tendency  to  flinch,  which 
is  liable  to  develop  into  a  most  annoy- 
ing -  habit,  nearly  fatal  to  good  wing 
shooting. 


A  few  shots  should  enable  the  learner 
to  place  his  pattern  regularly  upon  the 
center  of  the  target.  When  this  can 
be  done  with  a  deliberate  aim,  begin 
snapping.  Throw  the  gun  quickly  to 
the  shoulder,  pointed  at  the  target,  and 
without  checking  the  motion  raise  it  to 
the  center  and  fire  as  you  come  up.  If 
the  trigger  fails  to  yield  at  the  exact 
time,  take  the  piece  down,  throw  it  up 
and  try  again.  What  you  are  striving 
for  in  this  is  a  correct  trigger  pull,  the 
lock  working  precisely  on  time,  without 
any  checking  the  gun  for  a  second  sight 
or  any  attempt  to  hold  it  still  upon  the 
target. 

An  axiom  of  shotgun  shooting  is  that 
the  arm  is  never  to  be  held  still  upon 
anything — in  this  differing  radically 
from  the  rifle.  The  trigger  should  be 
pressed,  therefore,  without  checking  the 
regular  rising  movement  of  the  barrels, 
the  pulling  and  upward  movement  of 
the  sight  being  so  well  timed  that  the 
discharge  will  take  place  just  before  the 
center  is  covered. 

Press  the  trigger,  not  by  any  con- 
scious crooking  of  the  forefinger,  but  by 
tightening  the  grip  of  both  hands,  the 
one  pushing  forward  and  the  other 
drawing  back.  This  is  not  only  the 
right  manner  of  pulling  trigger  on  a 
shotgun,  but  tightening  the  grip  of  the 
hands  enables  the  gunner  to  catch  the 
recoil  just  as  the  blow  of  a  fist  is  warded 
off  before  it  gathers  momentum. 

Having  learned  to  strike  the  mark 
with  a  straight  upward  snap,  as  di- 
rected, now  begin  swinging  on  from 
side  to  side,  first  from  the  right  and  then 
from  the  left.  Swing  evenly  past  the 
target  and  pull  as  the  line  of  sight  goes 
by,  being  careful  not  to  check  up  at  the 
moment  of  firing.  Probably  this  shoot- 
ing with  a  right  and  left  swing  needs 
practice  to  obtain  the  desired  accuracy, 
but  keep  at  it  until  the  charge  regularly 
reaches  its  mark.     Swing  slowly  at  first, 
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but  later  increase  the  speed  until  the 
center  can  be  struck  with  the  piece  swing- 
ing smartly.  Doubtless  with  a  rapid 
swing  a  tendency  will  be  noted  for  the 
charge  to  pass  the  center  on  the  line  of 
aim,  but  that  can  be  avoided  by  pulling 
quicker,  which  is  one  of  the  things  to 
be  learned. 

With  proficiency,  vary  the  line  of 
swing  with  every  shot,  sometimes  com- 
ing on  from  the  right,  again  from  the 
left,  then  straight  up  and  quartering. 
These  lessons  are  the  foundation  of 
wing  shooting,  so  take  plenty  of  time 
with  them  and  do  not  expect  to  accom- 
plish everything  in  one  day.  Twenty- 
five  shots  are  enough  for  one  practice 
since  among  other  things  you  must  de- 
velop nerve  force  rather  than  expend  it 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Remember 
that  half  the  people  who  go  afield  never 
learn  to  shoot,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
others  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
shooting  days  trying  to  eradicate  the  bad 
habits  acquired  in  early  youth. 

Having  learned  to  strike  your  tar- 
get with  a  gun  moving  fast  or  slow, 
with  the  line  of  sight  swinging  in  every 
direction  except  down,  you  now  have 
command  of  the  gun  and  can  take  up 
the  second  problem,  exchanging  the 
stationary  for  a  flying  target.  Here  is 
where  shooting  schools  are  an  advantage 
since  they  have  a  movable  target  which 
travels  across  any  desired  angle,  with  a 
rate  of  speed  that  can  be  regulated  from 
very  slow  to  as  fast  as  a  bird  flies.  The 
benefit  of  a  flying  target  with  back- 
ground that  would  instantly  show  the 
impact  of  the  pattern  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  faults  of  holding  being  detected 
at  once.  However,  shooting  schools  are 
not  a  very  common  institution  in  this 
country,  though  in  their  place  we  have 
the  clay  bird  trap  and  artificial  targets. 

Having  access  to  the  grounds  of  a 
trap  shooting  club,  go  there  for  prac- 
tice. If  possible,  enlist  the  services  of 
some  more  experienced  friend  who  can 
point  out  your  errors  and  instruct  you 
as  to  where  to  hold.  Stand  up  close  to 
the  trap  as  you  like  and  take  only  easy, 
straight  away,  low  flying  birds  in  the 
beginning,  later  changing  to  quartering 
targets.  Becoming  skilled  enough  to  hit 
these,  go  out  into  the  field  and  have  the 


birds  thrown  past  you  at  different  dis- 
tances to  one  side  and  the  other. 

Endeavor  to  obtain  every  description 
of  shot  that  is  likely  to  be  afforded  by 
field  shooting.  Have  the  birds  thrown 
while  walking  up  on  the  trap  with  gun 
down  in  its  ordinary  carrying  position, 
and  instruct  the  trapper  to  start  his  bird 
at  unexpected  times,  even  when  your 
back  is  turned,  when  he  should  of  course 
warn  you  as  the  target  starts.  A  like 
method  should  be  followed  when  the 
gun  is  out  in  the  field.  Naturally  the 
nearer  conditions  can  be  made  to  ap- 
proach field  shooting  the  more  valuable 
the  practice.  Getting  behind  the  traps, 
with  gun  to  shoulder,  and  shooting  at 
birds  always  at  the  same  angle  of  flight 
teaches  very  little  except  mechanical  reg- 
ularity of  performance  which  can  be  ac- 
quired at  the  barn.  But  rightly  used, 
artificial  targets  can  be  made  a  very 
beneficial  experience. 

Real  Wing  Practice 

The  English  method  is  to  mount  the 
traps  in  a  tower  from  which  the  birds 
are  thrown  over  the  shooter's  head  and 
past  him.  Such  practice  would  prove 
very  helpful  to  the  inexperienced  duck 
shot,  as  it  is  with  the  British  driven 
game.  Unfortunately  our  gun  clubs 
never  mount  their  traps  in  a  tower  or 
endeavor  to  teach  anything  except  the 
making  of  big  scores.  For  this  reason 
a  man  may  become  an  expert  at  the  traps 
and  yet  possess  but  a  trifling  amount  of 
skill  in  the  field. 

The  writer,  a  country  boy,  with  no 
clay  targets  to  shoot  at,  got  his  first  les- 
sons in  pass  shooting  by  means  of  an 
arrow-shaped  piece  of  wood  known  as  a 
dart.  The  dart  is  driven  by  means  of 
a  short  stick,  similar  to  the  rod  of  a  fly 
fisherman,  though  not  so  long  and  lim- 
ber. This  rod  has  a  short,  strong  line 
with  a  knot  in  the  end  which  engages 
with  a  notch  cut  into  the  dart  about 
one-third  from  the  point,  the  dart  being 
cast  by  means  of  an  overhead  swing  the 
same  as  in  throwing  a  fly.  Our  dart 
can  be  made  of  light,  cheap  wood,  from 
three  to  five  feet  long, 'with  a  large  flat 
head  and  a  broad  shank.  It  can  be  sent 
a    distance    of    one    hundred    and    fifty 
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yards,  with  a  velocity  in  the  beginning 
of  its  flight  higher  than  that  attained  by 
any  bird. 

The  object  is  to  strike  the  broad  head 
of  the  dart  and  if  the  charge  falls  back 
anywhere  else  along  its  length  the  novice 
knows  that  he  has  not  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  speed  and  distance. 
When  thrown  rapidly  the  flight  of  this 
projectile  is  practically  level,  neither 
does  it  lose  velocity  so  quickly  as  an  arti- 
ficial clay  bird.  It  can  be  thrown  at 
any  desired  angle  except  straight  away 
from  the  gun. 

Practice  at  the  dart  is  especially  good 
training  for  flight  shooting  at  wildfowl, 
and  the  boy  who  has  become  expert  in 
striking  the  head  of  a  shaft  traveling  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  a  second  will 
have  little  trouble  in  connecting  with 
ducks  or  any  bird  of  similar  flight.  Of 
course  a  good  assistant  is  necessary  to 
this  kind  of  practice,  but  any  athletic 
boy  will  enjoy  casting  the  dart  as  much 
as  the  gunner  will  shooting  at  it. 

Shooting  at  clay  birds  as  they  are 
commonly  thrown  at  gun  club  meets  is 
not  without  benefit  to  the  upland  gun- 
ner, but  the  experience  avails  the  marsh 
shooter  very  little;  indeed,  his  acquired 
habit  of  holding  close  to  his  birds  is  very 
hard  to  overcome  even  when  he  has 
learned  where  to  hold.  Not  so  the  man 
who  shoots  at  a  dart  which  may  be 
traveling  two  hundred  feet  a  second;  he 
necessarily  learns  to  get  out  in  front — 
away  out. 

A  hand  trap  is  a  convenience  where 
club  grounds  and  traps  may  not  be  avail- 
able. They  throw  the  same  clay  birds 
as  the  ground  traps,  but  are  held  in  the 
hand  which  enables  the  target  to  be  sent 
in  any  direction.  Good  practice  can  be 
made  by  having  the  assistant  throw  the 
bird  at  unexpected  times  when  both  are 
walking  along.  The  shooter  thus  learns 
to  be  alert,  promptly  bringing  up  his 
gun  to  take  the  bird  that  rises  without 
warning.  The  trapper  may  walk  be- 
hind and  send  his  target  past  the  gun, 
or  even  be  hidden  by  hedge  and  cover, 
in  which  case  he  should  call  sharply 
when  starting  the  bird. 

Keep  up  the  snapping  and  swinging 
practice  at  the  stationary  target,  at  the 
clay   birds,   and    the  dart  until   expert. 


It  will  teach  you  just  as  much  as  get- 
ting out  into  the  field  and  banging  away 
at  non-game  birds,  which  is  a  very  un- 
sportsmanlike thing  to  do  as  will  be  dis- 
covered should  it  ever  be  attempted  in 
the  presence  of  a  veteran  bird  hunter. 
Besides  shooting  song  birds  is  generally 
forbidden  by  law. 

In  all  this  time  do  not  forget  that 
your  endeavor  is  to  make  the  gun  a  sort 
of  third  arm  that  will  point  anywhere 
you  wish  as  readily  as  the  hand  can  be 
thrown  in  that  direction.  When  no 
other  practice  is  available,  take  up.  the 
gun  in  your  room  or  backyard,  and  plac- 
ing some  empty  shells  in  the  chambers, 
exercise  your  pointing  skill  by  throwing 
the  piece  up  quickly,  covering  some  ob- 
ject and  pulling  the  triggers.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  drill,  alike  beneficial  to 
the  tyro  and  the  expert.  Indeed  you 
can  hardly  get  too  much  of  it;  do  not 
be  careless  with  the  work,  but  put  heart 
into  it. 

We  have  all  laughed  about  the  Eng- 
lishman who  throws  up  his  walking 
stick  to  sight  every  bird  that  flies  past, 
but  really  the  Briton  is  right,  for  there 
is  horse  sense  in  just  that  kind  of  prac- 
tice. 


Keep  the  Gun  Moving 

In  your  target  shooting  at  the  barn 
you  may  discover  that  the  firing  can  be 
accomplished  with  greater  precision  by 
stopping  the  gun  at  the  exact  instant  of 
pressing  the  trigger,  but  do  not  allow 
that  to  influence  you  or  change  your 
scheme  of  pulling  trigger  with  a 
moving  gun.  A  dangerous  habit  may 
become  fixed,  one  that  will  have  to  be 
overcome  later  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary for  the  arm  to  keep  pace  with  the 
swiftest  flying  game.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  second  barrel  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  barn  is  also  a  convenient  back- 
ground in  training  to  acquire  second 
barrel  habits.  The  right  use  of  the  sec- 
ond cartridge  is  to  have  it  follow  the 
first  invariably  where  the  first  barrel 
has  crippled  or  missed,  unless  two  birds 
have  sprung  at  once  and  you  expect  to 
make  a  double.  When  this  is  the  case 
make  no  pause  to  observe  the  effect  of 
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the  first  shot,  but  continue  the  swing  of 
the  tubes  until  they  cover  the  second 
target. 

Put  up  two  targets  on  the  barn  for 
second  barrel  practice,  placing  them  at 
first  on  a  horizontal  line  about  twenty 
feet  apart.  Fire  at  the  right  hand  tar- 
get and  without  stopping  the  swing 
cover  the  second  mark  and  shoot  again. 
You  will  shortly  learn  in  doing  this 
that  some  time  is  required  to  recover 
from  the  recoil  of  the  first  shot,  and  the 
gun  will  be  thrown  out  of  line.  But 
utilize  this  time  in  moving  on  to  the 
second  bullseye  which  should  be  sighted 
as  soon  as  the  piece  is  under  control  and 
moving  steadily  again. 

As  the  practice  continues  change  the 
position  of  the  targets,  sometimes  shoot- 
ing at  the  right  hand  first  and  again  at 
the  left;  then  place  one  above  the  other 
at  different  angles  and  various  distances 
apart.  Quicken  the  time  as  you  be- 
come expert  until  not  over  half  a  sec- 
ond is  required  to  get  on  to  the  second, 
pull,-  and  shoot.  A  lightning  second 
barrel  shot  can  swing  on  with  his  sec- 
ond barrel  and  shoot  accurately  in  a 
quarter  of  a  second,  which  quarter  sec- 
ond time  is  the  standard  of  rapidity 
which  the  novice  should  set  for  himself. 

The  barn  with  large  sheets  of  paper 
will  indicate  results  of  this  rapid  swing- 
ing fire  more  definitely  than  any  live  or 
clay  birds,  so  continue  this  work  un- 
til results  are  perfect,  quick  time  being 
uniformly  maintained  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy. Keep  the  piece  swinging  after 
the  second  shot  the  same  as  the  first. 

After  the  practice  I  have  described 
the  novice  should  have  little  trouble 
in  connecting  with  a  certain  number  of 
birds,  either  in  the  uplands  or  marsh, 
the  first  time  he  goes  afield.  There  is 
no  greater  difficulty  in  placing  the  pat- 
tern upon  a  quail  than  in  striking  the 
clay  target,  except  for  the  added  excite- 
ment caused  by  whirring  wings,  and  the 
anxiety  to  make  a  good  showing. 

Over  anxiety  to  appear  well  or  show 
shooting  skill  to  your  companion  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  missing,  not  only  by 
the  beginner,  but  by  the  older  hand 
alike.  Indeed,  if  over  anxiety  and 
flinching  could  be  eliminated  the  ma- 
jority of  us  would  do  fifty  per  cent  bet- 


ter execution.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for 
the  student  of  wing  shooting  to  go  afield 
with  a  veteran  shot  in  securing  his  first 
experience,  one  that  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  any  sense  a  rival  gunner,  but 
who  is  anxious  to  see  that  his  young 
friend  performs  well  rather  than  to  dis- 
play his  own  skill.  If  such  companion- 
ship and  instruction  are  unavailable, 
then  go  alone  and  study  out  the  prob- 
lems in  your  own  way. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  quicken  the 
time  you  have  been  acquiring,  but  rather 
shoot  more  deliberately,  remembering 
that  any  bird  you  fire  at  so  quickly  as 
not  to  be  able  to  recall  where  the  gun 
was  held  is  simply  a  lost  opportunity,  no 
matter  whether  the  bird  was  killed  or 
missed.  The  only  method  of  acquiring 
a  solid  foundation  for  future  success  is 
to  make  your  mental  calculations  quick- 
ly and  then  use  your  gun  to  prove  your 
judgment.  In  plainer  phrase,  do  not 
shoot  until  you  have  first  decided  where 
to  hold  and  then  put  the  charge  right 
there  with  all  the  skill  you  possess,  mak- 
ing a  mental  memorandum  of  every 
move  the  bird  made,  the  gun  processes 
necessary  to  cover  him,  and  the  results. 

Do  not  be  hurried  because  your  com- 
panion is  quickest,  for  every  human  be- 
ing learns  to  walk  before  he  can  run. 
You  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  solve 
problems  in  mathematics  as  readily  as  a 
college  professor,  and  take  my  word  for 
it  wing  shooting  is  no  less  difficult  than 
mathematics. 

Learn   from   Your  Misses 

Do  not  let  misses  disturb  you,  for  in 
the  beginning  as  much  can  be  learned 
from  missing  as  from  hitting,  since  you 
have  at  least  been  taught  where  not  to 
hold.  The  man  who  cannot  learn 
through  his  mistakes  will  never  know  a 
great  deal,  but  be  sure  to  analyze  errors 
thoroughly,  and  know  reasons,  other- 
wise experience  and  practice  will  leave 
you  about  where  you  started. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  earnest 
young  sportsman  that  his  mind  is  im- 
pressionable and  his  memory  most  tena- 
cious. I  can  clearly  recall  the  shots 
that  I  made  twenty-five  years  ago;  just 
how  the  bird  broke  cover,  the  course  of 
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his  flight,  where  the  gun  came  to  the 
shoulder,  how  much  it  led  when  the 
trigger  was  pulled,  the  very  weed  that 
the  bird  struck  as  he  fell,  even  the 
clumps  of  feathers,  sifting  down,  are 
still  before  me.  Opportunity  and  cir- 
cumstances being  similar,  I  could  again 
repeat  the  shots  in  the  same  old  way. 
None  but  the  young  could  be  impressed 
so  graphically  and  no  others  learn  with 
such  ease. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  student 
should  possess  such  memory,  however, 
but  the  moment  a  shot  is  fired  every  de- 
tail should  be  fixed  in  his  mind.  The 
better  to  do  this  make  a  systematic  men- 
tal diary.  Here  the  bird  rose  so  many 
paces  from  the  gun,  he  was  at  this  point 
when  the  weapon  came  up,  he  bore 
away  from  the  shooter  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  slightly  rising;  the 
gun  came  up  just  so  much  behind  him, 
and  he  flew  so  many  yards  before  be- 
ing covered  and  fired  upon  with  a  lead 
of  two  feet;  result,  a  kill.  Try  to  re- 
call the  exact  position  of  the  flying  tar- 
get when  the  mental  estimate  for  lead 
was  made,  and  if  the  bird  flew  farther 
than  you  think  he  should  before  being 
shot  perhaps  the  cause  can  be  detected. 
Remember  that  a  lesson  is  of  no  value 
after  it  is  forgotten,  and  do  not  forget. 

The  very  first  thing  to  be  recorded 
after  the  mind  recovers  from  the  strain 
of  firing  is  to  note  where  the  gun  is  then 
pointed.  It  should  swing  right  along 
on  the  path  of  the  bird's  flight,  and  if 
involuntarily  checked  at  the  shot,  that  is 
something  to  be  studied  and  corrected. 
The  average  shot  never  learns  to  con- 
tinue his  swing  upon  the  line  of  flight 
after  the  bird  is  dead,  but  be  ambitious 
to  do  what  the  average  man  can  not. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  shooting, 
take  your  mental  diagrams  and  write 
them  all  out  on  paper.  Mark  upon  the 
sheet  where  the  bird  rose,  where  you 
stood,  and  every  evolution  of  target  and 
gun  as  previously  directed.  Study  those 
diagrams  and  fix  in  your  own  mind 
why  you  killed  and  why  you  missed. 
If  the  shot  was  a  scratch  or  accidental 
write  that  down,  for  many  such  shots 
are  made  in  the  course  of  a  season,  and 
these  daily  diagrams  are  intended  for 
future  study. 


If  you  failed  to  hit  give  that  drawing 
especial  attention,  marking  the  place 
where  you  should  have  held.  When  at 
a  loss  as  to  where  the  shot  would  have 
been  directed,  probably  your  shooting 
friend  can  set  you  right.  Above  all  do 
not  again  hold  for  the  exact  spot  that 
previously  resulted  in  a  failure,  unless 
you  can  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  the  miss  resulted  from  other  causes 
than  faulty  lead. 

If  the  gunner  cannot  recall  his  point 
of  aim  at  the  instant  of  firing  that  is 
something  for  grave  study.  It  may  be 
that  his  line  of  aim  is  swinging  so  fast 
that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  it;  he 
really  cannot  tell  where  he  is  aiming  at 
any  precise  moment  from  the  time  the 
weapon  comes  to  the  shoulder  until  it 
is  discharged.  Again  perhaps  it  is  a 
case  of  unconscious  flinching,  and  this  is 
always  to  be  suspected  where  the  shooter 
cannot  see  where  his  shot  has  gone. 

Bear  in  mind  that  flinching  is  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  batting  the  eyes 
but  may  be  simply  a  cessation  of  the 
action  of  the  brain  in  anticipation  of  a 
shock.  As  a  test  of  flinching  shoot 
more  deliberately  which  will  usually  be- 
tray the  fault  by  causing  the  muzzle  to 
waver  before  the  discharge  takes  place. 

I  can  only  repeat  again,  use  the  ut- 
most care  not  to  make  the  same  mistake 
in  a  like  way.  Study  and  analyze,  and 
your  hits  will  soon  teach  you  to  kill, 
while  your  misses  will  tell  you  how  not 
to  miss  again.  When  desirous  of  show- 
ing well,  learn  to  select  the  bird  that 
you  know  how  to  kill,  the  one  that  is 
easy  for  you,  be  it  straight  away,  left 
quarterer,  or  what  not.  But  if  simply 
desirous  of  improving  your  shooting, 
let  the  easy  birds  go  and  choose  only  the 
hard  ones  that  you  miss  frequently. 

Do  not  permit  any  overweening  de- 
sire to  appear  easy  and  graceful  influence 
you,  but  shoot  every  shot  with  all  your 
might.  Put  strength  into  the  work 
first,  and  by  and  by  grace  will  take  care 
of  itself.  You  are  out  to  develop  nerve 
force,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
to  use  what  you  have;  rather  than  fire 
a  shot  indifferently,  quit  altogether. 
Nerve  force  can  be  developed  by  using 
it  just  the  same  as  muscles  are  strength- 
ened by  being  exercised. 


USING    THE    AUTOMOBILE    IN    WINTER 

BY    HAROLD    WHITING    SLAUSON 


N  whether  a  man  lives  in 
a  city  of  good  streets  and 
an  efficient  street  clean- 
ing department,  or  resides 
in  a  section  of  the  country 
noted  for  its  hills  and 
bad  roads  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
use  to  which  he  will  be  able  to  put  his 
automobile  in  winter.  Recent  races  and 
endurance  contests  have  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  automobile  is  well  able 
to  withstand  all  conditions  of  road  and 
climate,  but,  in  general,  motoring  for 
pleasure  in  winter  must  be  confined  to 
streets  and  roads  in  which  mud  holes  and 
deep  snow  drifts  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  During  the  severest  bliz- 
zards, the  motor-driven  vehicles  in  some 
of  our  large  cities  were  able  to  negotiate 
the  deepest  drifts  long  after  horse  traffic 
had  become  out  of  the  question,  and 
under  such  conditions  the  automobile  be- 
comes almost  a  necessity.. 

The  automobile  may  be  used  for  al- 
most the  same  purposes  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  country 
physician  and  the  business  man  who  lives 
some  distance  from  his  office  or  the  rail- 
road station,  it  will  be  in  service  the  year 
around,  even  when  the  road  conditions 
are  not  as  satisfactory  as  will  be  found 
in  the  city.  A  small  runabout  may  be 
transformed  into  a  comfortable  cold- 
weather  vehicle  by  the  use  of  the  top, 
side  curtains,  and  front  apron  fastening 
to  the  forward  portion  of  the  top  and 
dash  board  of  the  machine.  This  serves 
to  enclose  the  driver's  seat  and  control 
levers  entirely,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
celluloid  windows  in  the  apron,  a  com- 
fortable "inside-drive"  car  may  be  im- 
provised that  will  serve  to  protect  the 
owner  from  the  cold  and'  wind.  But  for 
the  man  who  drives  his  own  car,  the  real 
comfort  for  winter  is  the  bona-fide  inside- 
drive  vehicle,  having  a  coupe-shaped  body 
with  a  glass  front.     As  these  are  some- 


what expensive,  however,  and  mean, 
practically,  the  possession  of  two  cars, 
they  will  not  probably  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age automobile  owner. 

The  "last  word"  in  luxury  for  city 
use,  however,  is  the  limousine,  which 
can  be  made  almost  as  comfortable  and 
warm  as  a  steam-heated  parlor  by  the 
use  of  a  coil  of  pipes  set  in  the  floor 
through  which  a  part  of  the  exhaust  from 
the  muffler  is  made  to  pass.  This  will 
serve  to  heat  the  interior  without  vitiat- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and  will  make  winter 
automobiling  as  comfortable,  from  the 
inside,  as  a  trip  in  a  Pullman. 

But  whether  limousine,  touring  car, 
runabout,  or  coupe,  it  will  probably  be 
shod  with  rubber  tires  and  will  be  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine,  and  these  make  all 
types  of  motor  cars  kin  so  far  as  winter 
care  and  operation  are  concerned. 

Anti-skid  tires  have  proved  their  value 
in  winter  driving.  Their  use  on  one 
front  and  one  rear  wheel  is  sufficient 
for  average  requirements.  They  involve 
little  added  expense.  Tire  chains  have 
also  helped  many  an  autoist  in  the  really 
heavy  driving  through  ice,  mud,  or  snow. 

A  chain  should  be  put  on  each  rear 
tire,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  advisable 
to  place  a  set  on  the  front  wheels  as 
well  in  order  to  prevent  slipping  when 
turning  corners  on  an  icy  pavement. 
The  tires  themselves  should  be  kept 
pumped  up  to  the  usual  pressure,  even 
though  the  car  is  not  to  be  used  for 
several  days  or  weeks.  If  the  machine 
is  to  remain  idle  throughout  several  con- 
secutive months  of  the  winter,  it  is  well 
to  jack  the  wheels  from  the  floor  so 
that  no  weight  will  rest  upon  the  tires. 

Of  first  concern  to  nearly  every  auto- 
mobile user  as  soon  as  freezing  weather 
sets  in  is  the  care  of  the  cooling  water 
in  his  radiator  and  cylinder  jackets.  The 
owner  of  an  air-cooled  car,  of  course, 
need  take  no  trouble  on  this  score,  but 
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water-cooled  motors  form  such  a  large 
majority  of  automobile  power  plants 
that  many  a  cracked  cylinder  or  bursted 
radiator  has  resulted  from  neglect  of  the 
water  at  the  first  sign  of  frost. 

Trouble  with  a  frozen  circulating 
system  will  result  only  after  the  motor 
has  stood  still  an  appreciable  length  of 
time,  and  will  never  occur,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  while  the  motor  is  run- 
ning. Consequently  it  is  the  garage  in 
which  most  of  the  damage  occurs,  and 
unless  this  is  artificially  heated,  the 
water  must  be  either  drained  from  the 
radiator  every  night  or  else  mixed  with 
some  anti-freezing  solution.  The  former 
precaution  is  the  safer,  but  mixtures  con- 
taining alcohol  or  glycerine  form  effec- 
tive solutions  which  prevent  freezing  of 
the  cooling  water.  Owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  radiators,  how- 
ever, it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions or  to  consult  with  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  car  before  any  particular 
anti-freezing  solution  is  decided  upon,  as 
there  are  many  different  preparations 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Keeping  the   Water  Warm 

The  water  in  the  cylinder  jackets  and 
radiator  may  be  kept  above  the  freezing 
point  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  the 
motor  has  stopped  by  throwing  a  heavy 
lap  robe  over  the  forward  portion  of 
the  hood  and  radiator,  thus  confining 
the  heat  which  the  water  has  already  ab- 
sorbed from  the  engine.  If  this  is  done 
each  time  the  motor  is  stopped,  and  the 
water  is  drawn  off  at  night,  a  car  may 
be  in  almost  constant  use  throughout  the 
winter  without  the  necessity  for  the  use 
of  anti-freezing  solution. 

A  gasoline  motor  will  run  better  and 
develop  more  power  after  it  is  "  warmed 
up"  than  it  will  when  first  started,  and 
for  this  reason,  the  jacket  water  should 
not  be  allowed  to  cool  the  engine  beyond 
a  certain  point.  The  cold  air  of  winter, 
passing  through  the  radiator,  however, 
will  often  tend  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  motor,  and  to  prevent  this,  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  canvas,  or  rubber  sheet- 
ing may  be  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the 
radiator  along  its  lower  half.  This  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  cold  air  allowed 


to  pass  through  the  radiator  and  will 
raise  the  temperature  at  which  the  motor 
operates.  As  a  rule,  the  water  should 
be  kept  just  under  the  boiling  point,  al- 
though if  its  temperature  exceeds  this, 
no  harm  will  be  done. 

As  soon  as  cold  weather  sets  in,  it  is 
well  to  change  the  weight  of  lubricating 
oil  used  for  the  engine  cylinders  and 
crank  shaft  and  employ  a  lighter  grade. 
Oil,  when  chilled,  becomes  much  thicker 
than  under  normal  conditions,  and  with 
the  old  sty?e  of  cup  lubrication,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  oil  to  flow 
on  a  cold  morning  without  previous 
heating.  With  the  mechanical  and 
force-feed  systems,  however,  efficient 
lubrication  can  be  obtained  in  almost 
any  weather,  but  it  is  better  that  the  oil 
should  be  in  a  fluid  state  as  soon  as  the 
motor  is  started,  without  waiting  for  it 
to  "warm  up";  for  this  reason  thin  oil 
is  advisable  for  winter  use. 

While  the  same  principle  may  apply 
to  the  transmission  and  differential  gears, 
these  parts  do  not  need  the  immediate 
lubrication  required  by  the  cylinders,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  grade  of 
this  oil  or  grease  until  it  is  desired  to 
replenish  the  supply.  If  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  change  the  grade  of  oil  used 
for  the  cylinders,  heat  may  be  applied 
externally  to  the  oil  tank,  and  the  lub- 
ricant thus  brought  to  a  fluid  state  be- 
fore the  motor  is  started. 

The  difference  most  apparent  to  a 
driver  between  operating  an  automobile 
in  summer  and  in  winter  will  be  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  starting  the 
"cold"  motor  during  the  latter  season. 
The  gasoline  will  not  vaporize  so  easily 
when  cold,  and  for  this  reason  much 
priming  and  cranking  may  be  required 
before  the  first  explosion  will  occur. 
The  more  volatile  the  gasoline,  or  the 
higher  its  specific  gravity  on  the  Baume 
scale,  the  more  readily  will  it  be  trans- 
formed into  gas,  and  consequently  a  fuel 
testing  700  or  above  is  preferable  to  one 
of  but  66°  or  68°  specific  gravity. 

The  high-grade  gasoline,  however,  is 
rather  difficult  to  obtain,  and  as  many 
makers  assume  that  the  poorer  qualities 
of  the  fuel  will  be  used  almost  entirely, 
they  jacket  the  carburetors  of  the  motors 
so  that  the  hot  water  from  the  radiator 
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and  engine  will  surround  the  float  cham- 
ber and  thus  help  to  vaporize  the  gas- 
oline. This  hot  water  cannot  be  ob- 
tained until  the  motor  has  been  run  for 
some  little  time,  and  it  is  when  the  en- 
gine is  first  being  started  that  the  ex- 
ternal heat  is  most  needed. 

In  order  to  make  starting  on  a  cold 
day  easy,  many  motorists  will  wrap  the 
float  chamber  of  the  carburetor  with 
waste  or  flannel,  previously  soaked  in  hot 
water.  This  external  application  of 
heat  will  nearly  always  serve  to  vaporize 
the  gasoline  easily  without  raising  its 
temperature  above  the  ignition  point. 
Priming  with  gasoline  from  an  oil  can 
into  the  relief  cocks  in  the  cylinder  heads 


of  the  motor  will  also  make  the  engine 
start  easier  on  a  cold  day. 

As  anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  automobiles  will  realize,  each  mo- 
tor seems  to  be  imbued  with  a  personal- 
ity, and  different  machines  may  develop 
different  eccentricities  requiring  separate 
treatment.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  behavior  of  engines  in  cold  weather, 
and  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  starting 
them  under  these  conditions  can  be  laid 
down.  Automobiles  can  be  made  as 
serviceable  in  cold  weather  as  in  summer, 
and  it  will  not  take  a  great  amount  of 
experience  for  a  man  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  winter  whims  and  prejudices 
of  his  car. 


NIGHT-FISHING    FOR    BASS 

BY    GUY    C.  SEEDS 


WE  anglers  are  an  ingenious  lot, 
or  so  we  fancy.  Not  one  of  us, 
to  speak  candidly,  but  has  dis- 
covered, or  thought  out,  or  unconsciously 
adopted  some  trick  or  twist  which,  being 
our  own,  or  having  been  so  faithfully  fos- 
tered that  we  so  hold  it,  makes  us  just  a 
little  more  capable  at  the  art  than  our 
brother.  There  is  something  wonder- 
fully fascinating  about  disposing  a  min- 
now with  a  bait  rod  at  just  the  proper 
place  to  engage  a  bass,  and  about  taking 
him  with  a  slender  line  and  frail  hook, 
which  are  scarcely  more  our  weapons  in 
the  battle  than  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  tension  on  the 
rod  and  reel,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  veri- 
est wiles  of  savagery  known  to  the  bass. 

One  must  likewise  accept  it  as  proof 
abundant  of  that  man's  fitness  to  be  ac- 
claimed an  angler  who  with  his  casting 
rod  neatly  flips  a  lure  to  the  edge  of  the 
lily  pads  or  beneath  an  overhanging 
branch,  and  thus  puts  his  challenge  be- 
yond ignoring  to  a  bass  among  bass,  giv- 
ing him  thereafter  a  fair  and  sportsman- 
like chance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  strug- 
gle lifts  him  with  bare  hands  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  to  the  scorn  of  a  landing 
net. 

And,  further,  there  is  the  usual  fish- 
ing for  bass  with  a  delicate  fly  rod  by 


day,  with  the  exercise  of  that  intuition 
which  suggests  the  use  of  flies  of  pro- 
nounced color,  or  gray,  or  black  ones, 
according  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  or 
the  haze  all  about,  or  the  slow  settling 
of  the  clouds.  And  the  fly  is  laid  away 
out  yonder  to  descend  just  as  softly  as 
fell  the  kisses  of  the  fairies  which  our 
fathers  and  mothers  invoked  in  our  child- 
hood. Now  it  is  drawn  across  the  water 
to  make  the  barest  ripple.  The  bass, 
practical  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  as  he  is,  holding  that  the  proof  is 
only  in  the  eating,  exactly  as  we  have 
been  told  in  our  own  adage  about  the 
pudding  and  the  bag,  makes  a  dash  for  it, 
to  become,  at  the  end,  a  fine  trophy. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  put  the  question, 
Is  there  anything  finer  in  death  than  a 
splendid,  big  bass? 

But  to  get  back  to  the  matter  of  inge- 
nuity. Have  you  ever  fished  for  bass 
with  a  fly  rod  by  night?  This  idea, 
though  perhaps  not  new,  was  not  until 
this  moment  common  property.  Arrive 
just  at  dark  at  that  portion  of  the  lake 
where  the  bank  declines  gently  and  where 
grass  grows  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter. Have  with  you  two  or  three  moth 
miller  flies  attached  to  their  leaders  and 
wound  about  your  hat,  where  they  will 
be  more  convenient  than  in  the  fly  book. 
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A  creel  with  the  furnished  rod  should 
complete  your  equipment. 

Avoid  the  nights  when  the  moon  is 
bright,  choosing  rather  the  hour  when  it 
is  just  due  to  peep  over  the  horizon,  or, 
better  still,  have  only  the  light  of  the 
stars.  Walk  along  softly,  dropping  your 
fly  not  more  than  a  few  inches  from  the 
bank,  drawing  it  toward  you  or  outward 
not  more  than  the  length  of  the  rod. 
The  bass  are  there  at  your  very  feet, 
waiting  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  some 
hapless  insect  which  in  jumping  may 
wrongly  calculate  the  distance  to  a  grass 
blade  and  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lake. 

Your  white  fly  may,  and  very  probably 
will,  appeal  to  him.  Constant  alertness 
is  the  price  of  success.  Your  rod  you  see 
dimly,  if  at  all.  Of  the  directions  of 
movement  of  the  fish  you  have  only  the 
knowledge  that  is  communicated  to  you 
through  slender  strips  of  bamboo. 
Whether  he  be  monstrously  large  or  sim- 


ply powerful  for  his  size,  you  may  not 
know  until  you  have  defeated  him.  Your 
line  you  may  protect  only  as  the  sense  of 
touch  suggests. 

A  landing  net,  because  of  the  dark- 
ness, is  valueless,  and  so,  after  a  while, 
when  the  struggle  has  grown  feeble,  with 
one  hand  you  hold  your  rod  back  of  you, 
allowing  it  to  bend  nearly  double  across 
your  shoulder;  with  the  other  you  catch 
the  line  and  lift  the  bass  gently  to  dis- 
pose him  in  your  creel.  If  you  are  un- 
governably curious,  you  will  strike  a 
match,  by  its  glow  to  gain  some  hint  of 
his  size,  but  very  probably  that  same 
spark  will  frighten  out  into  the  depths 
other  bass  that  might  have  fattened  your 
basket. 

Your  sport  will  last  until  10  o'clock — 
rarely  later;  not  by  any  means  an  arbi- 
trary hour,  for  where  nature  truly  pre- 
vails everything  is  strictly  ordered,  even 
to  the  hours  of  retirement  of  a  self-re- 
specting bass. 
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OVER    THE    ALPS 

HANNIBAL,  Napoleon,  and  now 
Chavez!  It  is  an  irresistible 
temptation.  When  the  daring 
Peruvian  wheeled  his  aeroplane  high 
over  the  Simplon  pass  we  must  credit 
him  with  vivid  imaging  of  the  toiling 
legions  that  had  shown  the  way.  Per- 
haps he  didn't  think  of  them,  but  he 
should  have — Hannibal  calling  the  frost 
to  his  aid  to  blast  away  the  rocks,  the 
veterans  of  Napoleon  dragging  their  gun 
carriages  over  the  steep,  snow-strewn 
pass.  It  is  fitting  that  the  dominant 
spirit  of  the  new  age  should  retrace  the 
steps  of  these  giants  of  the  old. 


Meanwhile  we  are  flying  higher  and 
farther  and  better  every  day.  At  Bos- 
ton the  honors  went  to  an  English  in- 
vader, Claude  Grahame-White.  It  was 
also  a  victory  for  the  monoplane,  the 
Bleriot  machine  of  Grahame-White 
distancing  the  biplanes  in  nearly  every 
contest.  No  unusual  feats  were  per- 
formed, but  the  ten  days  of  the  meet 
were  amply  illustrative  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  sport.  Of  special  impor- 
tance were  the  sharpshooting  and  bomb- 
dropping  from  aeroplanes.  If  the  bat- 
tleship outlined  on  the  ground  had  been 
a  real  ship  lying  at  anchor  on  a  dark 
night  she  would  have  suffered  beyond 
doubt.     While    we   may    never   realize 
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the  Tennysonian  vision  of  airy  navies 
grappling  in  the  central  blue,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  air-craft  will  give 
many  bad  half-hours  to  the  sister-ships 
of  the  water.  Also  it  is  a  job  for  a 
brave  man  and  one  that  will  give  an 
outlet  to  the  daring  spirits  that  complain 
of  the  cramping  effect  of  modern  com- 
mercialism. 

The  industrial  side  of  the  new  game 
is  growing  as  rapidly  as  the  field  work. 
France  has  built  nearly  eight  hundred 
of  all  types  which  have  sold  for  over 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  A  year 
ago  there  were  only  a  hundred  aeroplanes 
in  all  Europe. 


STILL   THE    CITIES    GROW 

THERE  is  small  consolation  in  the 
census  figures  so  far  published 
for  those  who  have  been  contend- 
ing that  the  disproportionate  rate  of 
growth  of  cities  was  slackening — that 
the  country  was  catching  up.  The 
figures  do  not  show  it.  With  a  total  in- 
crease in  population  of  only  a  little  over 
ten  per  cent  the  city  that  can  not  show  a 
growth  in  the  last  decade  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  per  cent  is  busy  explaining  why 
or  blaming  the  condition  on  inaccurate 
statistics.  The  foreign  immigration,  of 
course,  is  still  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  our  urban  growth.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  our  native  population  is 
redistributing  itself,  but  there  unques- 
tionably is  still  a  pronounced  movement 
citywards. 

This  fact,  however,  need  not  dis- 
courage those  who  are  preaching  the 
gospel  of  country  living.  Rather  is  it  an 
increased  incentive.  The  soil  is  the  basis 
of  life  and  the  country  must  still  support 
the  cities.  It  is  worth  while,  however, 
to  point  out  that  there  is  danger  of  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  esthetic  side  of 
country  living  in  much  of  the  propagan- 
da. Life  is  more  comfortable  in  the 
country  to-day  than  ever  before,  but  it 
is  also  more  complex  and  in  many  ways 
more  difficult.  Land  is  more  expensive 
and  all  the  machinery  of  farming,  even 
on  a  small  scale,  costs  more. 

The  farmer  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  capitalist  in  the  strict  sense  of 


the  term.  For  this  reason  it  is  idle  for 
the  city  man  of  small  means  and  no  expe- 
rience of  country  living  to  expect  to  find 
wealth  or  happiness  on  the  farm  from 
the  outset.  He  may  find  health,  but  the 
other  two  results  will  come  only  from 
long  experience.  Farm  work  is  not  easy, 
despite  the  glowing  pictures  that  have 
been  painted  of  the  ease  and  independ- 
ence of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Careless  observers  would  probably  be 
appalled  if  they  knew  the  number  of 
farmers  in  this  country  who  are  making 
scanty  days'  wages  after  proper  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  for  that  part  of  the 
gross  income  which  must  be  applied  to 
capital  investment,  depreciation,  im- 
provements, taxes,  and  the  other  fixed 
charges  that  must  be  assessed  against  the 
farm  as  against  any  other  going  concern. 
In  one  Middle  Western  farming  com- 
munity it  used  to  be  an  axiom  that  the 
farmer  who  charged  anything  for  his 
own  labor  would  find  himself  in  the  hole 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  this  is  true 
then  farming  is  still  far  from  being  a 
fit  occupation  for  the  inexperienced  or 
the  man  without  capital. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  farther  than 
ever  before  from  that  condition.  The 
movement  to-day  is  in  the  direction  of 
greater  specialization.  Applied  science 
is  the  key  to  prosperity  on  the  farm  as 
in  every  business  dealing  with  large 
extractive  processes.  We  are  getting 
it,  but  slowly,  and  there  is  a  call  for 
young  men  which  to-morrow  will  sound 
even  more  loudly.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that 
the  end  of  the  next  decade  will  find 
scientific  agriculture  a  recognized  pro- 
fession in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
prejudice  of  the  old  farmer  against 
"book-farming"  is  disappearing,  is  al- 
most gone  in  fact,  except  in  remote 
districts  where  farming  has  always  been 
a  more  or  less  haphazard  occupation  be- 
cause of  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  or 
climate.  That,  of  course,  is  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  professional  farmer. 

For  the  unprofessional,  the  city  man 
who  has  wearied  of  hot  asphalt  and  trol- 
ley cars  and  other  inconveniences  of 
urban  life,  the  country  has  a  place  and  a 
message.  Only  he  must  not  expect  an 
Eldorado  or  a  get-rich-quick  opportu- 
nity.    If  he  seeks  only  quiet  and  health- 
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ful  seclusion  the  country  is  the  place. 
If  profit  is  his  goal  then  he  must  fit  him- 
self as  carefully  as  if  he  were  undertak- 
ing any  other  form  of  skilled  labor.  And 
he  must  not  expect  high  wages  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  either. 

He  will  surely  be  more  healthy,  if  he 
uses  the  same  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  a  home  as  he  would  in  the  city.  He 
will  probably  be  happier — if  he  doesn't 
overcapitalize  the  future.  He  may  make 
money  if  he  doesn't  expect  too  much  and 
is  content  to  wait  for  the  maturing  of 
his  investment  of  time  and  knowledge 
and  hard  work. 


AGAIN   THE   TROTTER 

IT  seems  almost  as  though  harness 
racing  was  to  profit  by  the  passing 
of  the  thoroughbred  as  the  king  of 
the  track.  During  the  past  summer 
several  new  marks  have  been  set  by  both 
trotters  and  pacers  as  proof  that  the 
driven  horse  was  capable  of  new  per- 
formances. Of  these  Minor  Heir's 
paced  mile  in  1 158^2  is  likely  to  stand 
for  some  time  unless  the  redoubtable  son 
of  Heir-at-Law  decides  to  eliminate  the 
fraction.  Uhlan's  mile  trot  in  1:58% 
is  another  mark  that  will  take  some  beat- 
ing, especially  as  it  was  done  without 
artificial  aid  in  the  way  of  a  wind  shield 
or  other  protection.  Gomar  has  set  a 
new  trotting  record  for  a  half  mile  track. 
The  Harvester  has  cut  the  stallion 
record  for  the  mile  to  2:oij4,  and  Colo- 
rado E.  has  given  new  figures  of  2:05% 
for  three-year-olds. 

All  this  is  good  hearing.  Too  long 
has  the  trotting  horse — the  American 
product  par  excellence — been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  background  While  the  run- 
ner held  the  place  of  honor.  Who  that 
is  of  mature  years  does  not  recall  with 
a  bit  of  a  thrill  the  days  when  the  names 
of  Maud  S.,  Jay-Eye-See,  Goldsmith 
Maid,  and  Flora  Temple  were  known 
to  all  men,  whether  horsemen  or  not? 
Later  came  Axtell  with  a  mile  in  two 
minutes  flat,  a  mark  that  many  had 
prophesied  would  never  be  reached. 
But  Axtell  was  a  product  of  the  later 
days  of  low-wheeled,  pneumatic-tired 
sulkies.     The  others  belong  to  the  time 


when  men  were  wont  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can black  hickory  had  carried  the  fame  of 
the  American  ax  and  the  American  sulky 
around  the  world.  Now  the  sulky  is  a 
thing  of  steel  and  rubber,  but  the  ax  is 
still  busy — overbusy  some  of  us  think — 
though  the  hickory  is  fast  disappearing. 
At  any  rate  the  American  trotting 
horse  is  still  worthy  of  his  great  ancestry. 
Best  of  all  is  the  apparent  revival  of 
amateur  harness  racing — if  the  term 
may  be  allowed.  The  curse  of  betting 
has  never  hung  around  the  trotter  as 
around  the  thoroughbred,  and  the  race- 
track follower  finds  correspondingly  less 
to  whet  his  appetite  in  the  flashing  sulky. 
And  then  the  future.  Perhaps  we  are 
guilty  of  great  heresy,  but  we  venture 
the  opinion  that,  the  trotting  horse  holds 
far  more  promise  for  the  development 
of  useful  native  types  than  does  the 
thoroughbred.  He  has  more  size,  is  less 
subject  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  in- 
breeding, and  has  greater  latitude  of 
usefulness  off  the  tracks. 


WHAT   NOT   TO    SHOOT 

IT  should  be  a  commonplace  with 
every  man  with  brains  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  a  gun  that  first  place 
among  those  things  which  are  not  to  be 
shot  belongs  to  human  beings.  Yet 
before  September  was  well  over  the 
newspapers  began  to  tell  of  fatal  acci- 
dents in  the  woods.  In  every  case  the 
circumstances  were  almost  identical. 
The  reckless  gunner  saw  something 
moving  in  the  bushes,  thought  it  was  a 
deer,  and  fired.  Result,  a  shooting 
comrade  dead  and  a  living  man  burdened 
with  a  tragic  memory  that  will  never 
leave  him.  And  it  can  all  be  avoided  so 
easily.  Don't  shoot  until  you  see  the 
object  at  which  you  are  shooting  so 
clearly  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  A  man  does  not  resemble  a 
deer  in  the  smallest  particular.  He 
does  not  walk  like  it,  run  like  it,  stand 
like  it,  or  talk  like  it.  Neither  do  sen- 
sible men  wear  clothes  in  the  woods  that 
resemble  a  deer  in  color.  And  yet  the 
accidents  go  on  year  after  year. 

The  fact  is  that  such  reckless  shooting 
is  not  accidental  in  any  proper  sense  of 
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the  term  any  more  than  is  reckless  motor- 
ing. We  are  coming  to  regard  the  latter 
as  criminal  negligence.  Why  not  the 
former?  There  is  no  sane  excuse  for 
"accidental"  shooting  once  in  twenty 
times.  In  camp  the  man  who  either  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally  pointed  a 
gun — loaded  or  unloaded — at  a  comrade 
would  receive  such  a  tongue-lashing 
from  the  old  hunters  present  as  would 
effectually  prevent  him  from  repeating 
the  offense.  Yet  a  hasty  shot  at  the  little 
fleck  of  brown  that  moved  in  the  bushes 
at  the  lakeside  is  merely  a  regrettable 
accident. 

Perhaps  if  a  year  in  jail  confronted 
the  author  of  the  offense  there  would  be 
less  shooting  at  possibilities.  If  you're 
not  sure  of  your  target  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  keep  your  rifle  down. 
Even  if  a  deer  does  get  away  now  and 
then  there's  no  great  harm  done,  and 
your  increased  favor  among  your  shoot- 
ing companions  when  they  learn  what 
manner  of  man  you  are  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  deer  or  two. 


DON'T   FLY   TOO    SOON 

THERE  have  been  many  distress- 
ing aviation  accidents  this  year, 
calling  attention  to  a  fact  which 
should  be  fairly  obvious — that  flying  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  art  yet.  We 
were  in  danger  of  minimizing  the  risk, 
so  easy  had  it  come  to  seem.  Several  of 
the  men  killed  have  been  experienced 
aviators,  notably  Rolls  and  Kinet.  The 
calamity  which  overtook  them  was  ap- 
parently unavoidable  by  any  degree  of 
care  or  quickwittedness.  Others  have 
obviously  gone  up  with  too  little  experi- 
ence and  there  have  been  many  minor 
accidents  to  amateurs  that  might  easily 
have  been  translated  into  fatalities. 

Learning  to  fly  is  slightly  more  diffi- 
cult than  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle  and 
the  consequences  of  ignorance  immeas- 
urably more  vast.  So  it  is  wise  to  be 
sure  you  have  looked  sufficiently  long 
before  you  leap  into  the  air  and  soar 
away.  And  above  all  beware  the  ama- 
teur who  has  built  his  own  machine. 
Let  him  not  add  murder  to  the  crime  of 
suicide. 


STEADINESS    THAT   WINS 

THE  annual  national  golf  tourna- 
ment at  Brookline  in  September 
illustrates  anew  the  old  truth 
that  it's  the  man  who  keeps  everlasting- 
ly at  it  who  wins  in  the  long  run.  Her- 
reshoff  could  outdrive  anyone  in  the 
whole  field  of  over  two  hundred — at 
least  so  his  admiring  friends  claimed — 
but  he  fell  before  a  Chicago  youngster 
who  was  content  to  play  the  odd  on  the 
fair  green  if  he  could  be  sure  of  forcing 
his  opponent  to  play  the  odd  at  the  hole. 
In  the  finals  it  was  the  same  story — with 
a  difference.  This  time  the  Chicagoan 
had  the  advantage  on  the  drive,  but  his 
slashing  strokes  landed  him  in  trouble 
that  his  more  conservative  opponent 
avoided. 

All  the  golfers  know  that  the  secret 
of  success  is  sureness,  but  only  one  in 
ten  lets  his  knowledge  trickle  down  into 
his  wrists  and  arms.  The  temptation 
to  "give  the  ball  a  ride"  is  irresistible 
and  the  memory  of  one  two  hundred  and 
eighty  yard  drive  is  compensation  in  the 
average  recollection  for  half  a  dozen 
topped  or  sliced  tee-shots.  Golf  is  a  sim- 
ple game.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  hit 
the  ball  squarely  and  the  rest  will  follow 
easily.  For  one  hole  that  is  lost  because 
of  bad  judgment  in  distance  a  dozen  are 
lost  in  the  desire  to  kill  it.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  ball,  don't  press,  and  follow 
through.  Teach  your  head  and  arms 
and  wrists  and  your  entire  body  this 
lesson,  and  you  will  be  a  golfer. 

THROUGH  an  oversight  we 
stated  in  our  September  number 
that  the  open  season  for  grouse 
in  Pennsylvania  is  October  15th  to 
November  1st,  and  for  woodcock  Oc- 
tober 15th  to  December  1st.  The  dates 
should  have  been:  grouse,  October  15th 
to  December  1st,  and  woodcock,  October 
1st  to  December  1st. 

AN    English    publication    presented 
recently  a  photograph  of  a  walk- 
ing race  in  which  the  winner  ap- 
pears ivith  both  feet  off  the  ground  at 
the   same   instant.     Judges   of   walking 
should  carry  cameras. 
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Aviation 

QLAUDE  GRAHAME-WHITE  defeated 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  a  special  match 
speed  test  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  15. 
He  covered  the  five  and  a  quarter  mile  race 
over  three  laps  in  5.47I,  thus  establishing  a 
new  world's  record  and  winning  the  $3,000 
Harvard  Cup.  He  also  won  the  John  Hays 
Hammond  cup,  the  second  prize  for  a  special 
bomb-throwing  contest,  Ralph  Johnstone,  the 
Wright  aviator,  taking  first  prize,  the  City 
of  Boston  Cup. 

The  A'erophile,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Aero  Club,  announces  that  the  altitude 
reached  by  Morane  on  Sept.  3  was  8,271 
feet,  and  by  Chavez  on  Sept.  8  was  8,409 
feet.  Morane,  at  the  Bordeaux  meeting,  cov- 
ered 20  kilometers  (12  miles)  in  12  minutes, 
38  seconds,  a  record  for  the  distance.  The 
time  made  by  Aubrun  at  the  same  meeting 
established  records  for  from  20  to  205  kilo- 
meters (12  to  125  miles).  He  traveled  the 
latter  distance  in  2  hours,  22  minutes. 

The  best  records  of  the  Squantum  meet, 
held  in  September,  were  as  follows:  Alti- 
tude, Brookins,  5,300  feet;  speed,  Grahame- 
White,  5^  miles,  6  minutes,  1  second ;  dura- 
tion, Johnstone,  185  minutes,  40  seconds 
(American  record)  ;  three  slow  laps  (si 
miles),  Brookins,  13  minutes,  48  seconds 
(world  record)  ;  getaway,  Grahame-White, 
26  feet,  11  inches;  accuracy,  Johnstone 
(skids),  5  feet,  4  inches  (world  record)  ; 
bomb  dropping,  Grahame-White ;  Boston 
Globe  course  (33  miles),  Grahame-White, 
34  minutes,  i|  seconds. 

Charles  K.  Hamilton  covered  a  mile  in 
one  minute  flat  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  5. 

A  military  aeroplane,  piloted  by  Louis 
Breget  and  carrying  also  Capt.  Madiot,  flew 
from  Douai,  France,  to  Arras  and  return, 
Sept.  2.  The  rate  of  flight  was  90  kilome- 
ters, or  approximately  56  miles,  an  hour, 
establishing  a  new  record  for  speed  with  a 
passenger. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss  flew  from  Cleveland  to 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  Aug.  31,  making  the  re- 
turn trip  the  next  day.  The  flight  of  70 
miles  is  a  record  for  distance  covered  en- 
tirely over  water. 

Robert  Loraine  flew  from  Holyhead, 
Wales,    across   the   Irish   Sea    to    within   300 


or  400  yards  of  Howth  Head,  Ireland,  Sept. 
11,  finally  falling  into  the  water  and  swim- 
ming ashore.  The  distance  covered  was  52 
miles — a  record  flight  over  the  sea. 

Count  Zeppelin's  airship,  the  Zeppelin 
VI,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Baden-Baden, 
Sept.  14. 

George  Chavez  started  from  Brigue,  Swit- 
zerland, Sept.  23,  in  a  flight  over  the  Alps 
to  Milan.  He  crossed  the  Simplon  Pass  at 
an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  and  passed  over  the 
Simplon  Kulm  in  safety.  In  attempting  to 
alight  his  machine  was  broken  and  he  was 
fatally  injured. 

Walter  S.  Brookins,  in  a  Wright  biplane, 
flew  from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  111.,  Sept. 
29,  a  distance  of  187  miles.  He  made  two 
stops  and  his  actual  flying  time  was  5  hours, 
49  minutes. 

Golf 

Q  HARLES  EVANS,  JR.,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
first  amateur  to  win  an  open  tourna- 
ment in  this  country.  On  Sept.  2,  at  Chi- 
cago, he  defeated  George  Simpson  in  the 
36-hole  final  for  the  Western  open  cham- 
pionship. 

W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr.,  won  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship of  Pennsylvania  on  Sept.  3,  defeat- 
ing G.  A.  Ormiston. 

Mrs.  Thurston  Harris  won  the  eighth  an- 
nual championship  of  the  Womea's  Western 
Golf  Association,  held  at  Glencoe,  111.,  Sept. 
17,  defeating  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Pound. 

Yale  defeated  Princeton  in  the  final  for 
the  team  championship  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Golf  Association  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  Sept. 
21.  Robert  E.  Hunter,  of  Yale,  defeated  F. 
C.  Davidson,  of  Harvard,  in  the  final  round 
of  the  individual  championship,   Sept.  24. 

W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr.,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  de- 
feated Warren  K.  Wood,  of  Chicago,  in  the 
final  round  of  the  National  Championship 
at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  17.  There  were 
203  starters  in  the  opening  round,  played 
Sept.  12. 

Tennis 

HP     C.    BUNDY    won    the     intermountain 
championship  singles  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Sept.   1.     Sinsabaugh   and   Duncan  won  the 
intermountain  championship  in  doubles. 
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The  final  games  of  the  Intercollegiate 
doubles  and  singles  were  played  at  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  10,  with  the  following  results: 
Singles— Final  round,  R.  A.  Holden  (Yale) 
beat  A.  H.  Sweetser  (Harvard),  3-6,  6-2, 
6-3,  8-6.  Doubles — Final  round,  D.  Mathey 
and  B.  N.  Dell  (Princeton)  beat  R.  Evans, 
Jr.,  and  F.  Goodhue   (Yale),  6-1,  6-4,  6-4. 

J.  D.  E.  Jones  and  Stanley  Henshaw  de- 
feated the  titleholders  for  the  last  three 
years,  E.  Tudor  Gross  and  Russell  N.  Dana, 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Doubles  Championship, 
Sept.  17,  at  Providence,  by  a  score  of  7-5, 
1-6,  6-3,   6-1. 

There  will  be  no  play  for  the  Davis  Cup 
this  year,  both  England  and  America  having 
announced  their  intention  not  to  send  a  team 
to  Australia. 

On  the  Water 

T  N  the  final  races  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  held  Sept.  5,  the  Winsome  finished 
first,  the  Istalena  second,  and  the  Aurora 
third.  In  the  final  race,  Sept.  2,  of  the  At- 
lantic Yacht  Club,  the  Aurora  finished  first, 
the  Winsome  second.  In  the  final  race  of 
the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
Sept.  3,  the  Winsome  finished  first,  the  Au- 
rora second,  and  the  Istalena  third.  In  the 
fall  regatta  of  the  Indian  Harbor  Club,  held 
Sept.  10,  the  Winsome  beat  the  Aurora.  In 
the  annual  Autumn  Cup  Race  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  held  Sept.  15,  the  Aurora 
finished  first,  the  Winsome  second,  and  the 
Istalena  third. 

In  the  inter-city  race  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club,  held  Sept.  2,  the  Boston  boats  Timan- 
dra  and  Amorst  took  first  and  second  prizes. 

Dixie  II,  holder  of  the  motor  boat  cham- 
pionship of  the  world,  won  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  $1,000  E.  R. 
Thomas  Trophy  on  Sept.  3. 

In  the  second  annual  regatta  of  the  West- 
ern Power  Boat  Association,  held  at  Peoria, 
111.,  Aug.  30,  the  20-foot  class  race  was  won 
by  the  Comet,  of  Iowa;  the  32-foot  class 
was  won  by  the  Emerson,  of  New  York. 

The  Beaver,  Bibelot,  and  Cima  are  the 
three  yachts  which  are  to  represent  America 
in  the  German-American  sonder  races  at 
Kiel,  Germany,  next  June. 

The  National  Motor  Boat  Carnival  was 
held  on  the  Hudson  River,  Sept.  22  and  23, 
with  the  following  results:  Speed  boats — 
Edith  II,  first ;  Peter  Pan  III,  second.  Cruis- 
ing boats — Class   D,  Eronel,  first;   Caroline, 


second.  Cruising  boats — Class  F,  Elmo  II, 
first ;  Gracelda,  second.  Speed  boats — Class 
B,  Tartar,  first;  X.P.D.N.C,  second.  Speed 
boats — Class  C,  Restless,  first;  Nameless, 
second.  Speed  boats — Class  A,  Edith  II, 
first;  Peter  Pan  III,  second.  Cruisers — 
Class  D,  Avis,  first;  Caroline,  second. 
Cruisers — Class  E,  Spindrift,  first;  Eronel, 
second.  Cruisers — Class  F,  Kathmar,  first; 
Gracelda,  second.  Open  boats — Class  G, 
Talequah,  first;  Bunk  III,  second. 

Track  Athletics 

QEORGE  V.  BONHAG,  of  New  York, 
made  a  new  five-mile  record  on  Sept. 
10.     His  time  was  25  minutes,  9J  seconds. 

At  the  annual  Labor  Day  games  of  the 
Irish  A.  A.  C.  three  new  records  were 
claimed,  as  follows:  no  yards,  Robert  F. 
Cloughen,  iof  seconds;  two-mile  relay  han- 
dicap, Riley,  Bromilow,  Sheppard,  and  Kiv- 
iat,  7  minutes,  53  seconds;  250-yard  low 
hurdles,  John  J.  Eller,  29!  seconds. 

The  Svanberg-Queal  Swedish-American 
team  won  the  twenty-mile  race  held  Sept.  10 
at  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn,  establishing 
a  new  record  of  1.34.10!. 

Ellery  H.  Clark,  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  won  the  New  England  All- 
around  Amateur  Athletic  Championship  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  with  a  score  of 
5,442!  points. 

At  the  second  annual  athletic  meet  of  the 
New  York  Press  Club  Athletic  Association, 
held  Sept.  17,  one  world's  record  was  made: 
75-yard  low  hurdles,  J.  J.  Eller,  0.09I. 

John  J.  Flanagan  made  a  new  Canadian 
record  for  the  16-pound  hammer  throw  at 
the  Canadian  amateur  athletic  champion- 
ships held  at  Montreal,  Sept.  24,  with  a 
throw  of  179  feet,  z\  inches. 

Two  new  records  were  made  at  the  games 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  on  Travers 
Island,  Sept.  24:  Throwing  56-pound  weight 
from  stand,  M.  J.  McGrath,  33  feet,  1  inch; 
throwing  56-pound  weight  for  height,  C. 
Walsh,  16  feet,  6-^§  inches. 

Martin  Sheridan  established  a  new  record 
of  142  feet,  7  inches  for  throwing  the  discus, 
Sept.  24,  in  the  games  of  the  West  End 
Club,  at  Dexter  Park,  Brooklyn. 

Automobiles 

"DARNEY    OLDFIELD    covered    the    one- 
mile  circr.lar  course    at  Brighton  Beach, 
on  Sept.   5,   in  0.49!.     This  record  was  not 
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allowed  by  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, however,  on  account  of  the  improper 
method  of  timing.  On  Sept.  17,  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  he  lowered  the  world's  record  for  a 
mile  on  a  half-mile  circular  track  from  1.06I 
to  1.04$. 

Ralph  De  Palma  lowered  two  world's  rec- 
ords at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  covering 
the  mile  circular  track  in  0.48!  and  five 
miles  in  4.11L  At  Philadelphia,  Sept.  24, 
he  made  the  new  record  of  8.31!  for  ten 
miles  on  a  circular  track. 

Shooting 

JAY  R.  GRAHAM  broke  the  world's  ama- 
teur target  record,  Sept.  1,  when  he  went 
out  with  417  straight  at  the  final  day's  shoot 
of  the  Grand  Chicago  Handicap  Tourna- 
ment at  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago  Gun 
Club.  The  former  amateur  mark  was  366, 
held  by  Dan  O'Connel,  of  Texas. 

Some  of  the  scores  of  the  Interstate  Rifle 
Match  held  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  are  as  fol- 
lows: A  team  from  the  4th  Regiment  of  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  G.  N.  J.,  won  the  Columbia 
Trophy  in  the  opening  match,  held  Sept.  1. 
The  4th  N.  J.  won  the  Old  Guard  Match, 
score  236.  Second  Troop,  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry,  won  the  Veteran  Team  Match, 
score  202.  Company  K,  1st,  D.  C,  won  the 
Company  Team  Match,  score  302.  G.  W. 
Chesley,  Conn.,  won  the  Nevada  Trophy 
Match,  score  142,  and  the  Swiss  Trophy 
Match,  score  ten  consecutive  bull's-eyes 
and  one  4.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rowland, 
N.  J.,  won  the  Spencer  Match,  score  60. 
Major  Marden,  N.  J.,  won  the  Officers' 
and  Inspectors'  Match,  score  95  out  of  a 
possible  100.  Captain  Sylvester,  2d  N.  J., 
won  the  Midrange  Match,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation, score  49  out  of  a  possible  50.  Major 
Price,  N.  J.,  won  the  Individual  Tyro  Prize, 
score  47.  Company  L,  4th  N.  J.,  won  the  Com- 
pany Team  Tyro  Match,  score  135.  Second 
Regiment,  D.  C,  won  the  New  York  Com- 
pany Team  Match,  score  366  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 420.  Two  District  of  Columbia  teams, 
the  First  and  Second,  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  Cruikshank  Trophy,  score  570.  Capt. 
Richards,  Ohio,  won  the  Thurston  Match, 
score  148.  The  District  of  Columbia  won 
the  McAlpin  Trophy  Match.  The  United 
States  Infantry  won  the  Hayes  Match.  Con- 
necticut won  the  Meany  Match.  Ohio  won 
the  Pennsylvania  Long  Range  Match.  The 
United  States  Cavalry  team  won  the  Gould 


Rapid-fire  Match.  The  United  States  Infan- 
try team  won  the  71st  Regiment  Trophy 
Match.  Sergeant  Leuschner,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
New  York  State  Rifle  Association  Match. 
A  New  York  team  won  the  Spencer  1,200- 
yard  Silhouette  Match.  P.  Hanford,  Squad- 
ron A,  N.  Y.,  won  the  All-comers'  Revolver 
Match.  Squadron  A,  N.  Y.,  took  the  New 
Jersey  Team  Revolver  Match.  The  United 
States  Infantry  won  the  Dryden  Trophy 
Match,  score  1,065  out  of  a  possible  1,200. 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes,  Division  Staff, 
N.  J.,  won  the  Sea  Girt  Championship 
Match,  score  184  out  of  a  possible  200.  Ma- 
jor William  B.  Martin,  2d  N.  J.,  won  the 
Hale   Cup  Match,  score  50. 

Miscellaneous 

VTEW  records  for  trotters  and  pacers  have 
been  made  during  September,  as  fol- 
lows: Indianapolis,  Sept.  16,  Minor  Heir, 
paced  mile,  1.58^;  Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  21, 
Colorado  E.,  three-year-old  trotters,  2.05I; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  The  Harvester, 
trotting  stallions,  2.01I;  Allentown,  Pa., 
Sept.  21,  Uhlan,  trotter,  on  half-mile  track, 
3.05^. 

A  new  world's  record  for  trotting  four-in- 
hand  teams  was  established,  Sept.  16,  at  the 
White  Plains  Horse  Show,  by  Paul  A.  Sorg's 
team  on  a  half-mile  track;  time,  3.14J. 

The  winners  of  the  twenty-second  annual 
fall  championship  of  the  New  England  Row- 
ing Association,  held  on  the  Charles  River, 
Sept.  5,  are  as  follows:  Novice  single  sculls, 
Matthew  O'Hara,  11.50;  senior  single  sculls, 
John  Cavanaugh,  10.51 ;  senior  four-oared 
shells,  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club  of  New 
York  City,  9.28 ;  intermediate  single  sculls, 
Matthew  O'Hara,  11.25  >  senior  single  sculls, 
E.  E.  Smith,  10.40;  junior  eight-oared  shells, 
Columbian  Rowing  Association,  9.01;  junior 
double  sculls,   Springfield  Boat  Club. 

L.  B.  Goodwin,  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  won  the  national  ten-mile  river  swim 
at  St.  Louis,  Sept.  5.  The  official  time  was 
1.30.49,  a  new  record  for  the  distance. 

The  crew  of  the  battleship  Georgia  fin- 
ished first  in  the  annual  race  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  cutters  for  the  Battenberg  Cup, 
Hampton  Roads,  Sept.  8. 

The  1910  season  of  the  New  York  State 
League  closed  Sept.  18,  with  Wilkesbarre 
first,  Syracuse  second,  and  Elmira  third. 

The  Three-I  League  closed  Sept.  18,  with 
Springfield  winner  of  the  pennant. 


Photograph  by  Warwick  Carpenter.  Illustration  for  "In  Winter  Woods." 
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^^HE    first    time    it    was    a         Each    of    us    had    brought    his    own 

real     tenderfoot     expedi-  blankets,    clothing,    and   duffle   and   one 

tion.       How     we     three  third  the  list  of  provisions,  and   as  we 

ever  took  it  into  our  heads  had  been  several  days  fore-handed  with 

to  go  into  the  big  woods  the  list,  there  had  been  ample  time  for 

in  the  dead  of  winter,  I  the  play  of  individual  initiative  and  per- 

have    never    been    able    to    remember,  sonal   inspiration   in   the   way   of   grub. 

The  Tech  Man  put  it  up  to  the  Yale  The  Crew  Man  had  eight  quarts  of  hash 

Crew  Man  and  the  Crew  Man  passed  frozen  solid  in  a  pail  and  on  the  side  two 

it  on  to  me,  saying  that  I  couldn't  wait  quarts  of  catsup  in  a  bottle.     The  Tech 

for  summer.     As  neither  of  the  others  Man-  had    a    quarter   of    an    American 

had  ever  been  in  the  woods  at  all,  and,  cheese     and     an     eight    quart     pail    of 

as  every  camper  knows,  it  is  a  long  time  crackers.     Pride   forbids  self  incrimina- 

between  summers,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  tion,  but  I  may  add  that  we  had  besides 

to  take  the  blame.  canned   corn    for   fritters,   canned   peas, 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  corned  beef,  canned  soup,  baked  beans, 

one  frosty  winter  morning  saw  us  alight  a   box   of    dominoes,    another   of   poker 

from  the  train  at  a  little  mountain  sta-  chips,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  a  bicycle  lamp 

tion  and  load  an  unconscionable  lot  of  with  a  quart  of  carbide.     All  this,  and 

outfit    into    Sandy's    waiting   sleigh    for  more,  in  addition  to  a  legitimate  outfit, 
the   nine  mile   drive   farther   in.     With         Sandy  looked  at  our  supply  of  blan- 

the  empty  toboggan  trailing  lightly  on  kets.     "If   you   think  you're   freezing," 

behind  we  negotiated  the  narrow  drifted  said  he,  "go  to  bed." 
tote  road  without  incident   and   in   the         "Or  put  on  some  more  clothes,"  sug- 

comfortable  warmth  of  the  lumber  camp  gested  the  humorous  Tech  Man  as  he 

packed  our  stuff  under  the  amazed  eyes  stowed  a  bulging  bag  of  apparel  on  the 

of  Sandy,  the  cook,  and  the  two  cookees.  high-piled  toboggan. 
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"If  you  can,"  added  the  cook,  survey- 
ing our  well  padded  figures. 

After  much  shifting  and  lashing  we 
had  all  solid,  but  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  contemplated  the  proportions 
of  the  result  was  not  unalloyed.  One  of 
the  cookees  spoke  in  French.  "  He 
thinks  she'll  tip  over,"  translated  Sandy. 
So  we  fastened  two  long  poles  on  either 
side  and  bound  them  in  the  rear  to  form 
a  handle. 

"You'd  better  stay  with  us,  boys,"  in- 
vited the  cook.  "The  snow's  five  foot 
deep  in  the  woods  and  soft."  We  cour- 
ageously declined. 

"Well,  have  a  little  lunch  before  you 
start."  Thus  modestly  does  every  cook 
in  the  lumber  woods  and  on  the  river 
hail  strangers  to  his  bountiful  board  of 
soup,  pot  roast,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
baked  beans,  biscuits  of  feathery  light- 
ness, with  tea,  crullers,  cookies,  sponge 
cake  (without  eggs  but  spongy),  and  pie. 

We  "lunched"  with  outrageous  aban- 
don and  were  off  up  the  winter  lumber 
road  toward  the  sound  of  axes  and  fall- 
ing trees.     A  mile  and  a  half  beyond 


were  the  crew,  at  lunch  about  a  fire  in 
the  snow. 

"Going  far?"  asked  one. 

"To  the  ponds,"  we  replied.  It  was 
only  four  miles. 

"Where  are  your  snow  shoes?"  in- 
quired another. 

"Haven't  any." 

"You'll  never  get  there." 

And  we  didn't. 

Once  off  the  log  road  and  on  the  un- 
broken trail,  we  sank  to  our  waists  at 
every  step  and  the  fluffy,  unpacked  snow 
massed  up  in  front  of  the  half  buried 
toboggan  until  it  required  the  united 
strength  of  all  three  to  progress  even  a 
few  yards.  With  short  frequent  stops 
for  breath  we  struggled  onward  until 
the  late  afternoon  sun  cast  long,  chill 
shadows  through  the  darkening  woods 
and  shrouded  the  way  in  fast  deepening 
obscurity. 

It  was  a  cold  prospect  for  two  tender 
novitiates  and  one  inexperienced  summer 
camper.  We  had  come  only  a  mile. 
Ahead  another  mile  was  a  tumbledown 
shack  which  would  afford  some  shelter, 
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while  a  better  cabin  at  the  ponds  was 
still  three  hopeless  miles  away.  As 
speedily  as  possible  we  jettisoned  some  of 
the  heaviest  of  the  cargo,  but  the  Crew 
Man  still  clung  to  his  hash  and  catsup 
and  the  Tech  Man  to  his  crackers.  We 
could  eat  them  as  they  were,  they  in- 
sisted. 

Another  quarter  of  a  mile  ~nd  dark- 
ness overtook  us.  "We'll  have  to  take 
Sandy's  advice  and  go  to  bed,"  reflected 
the  Crew  Man.  With  the  covers  of  the 
pails  we  dug  the  snow  from  the  lee  side 
of  a  windfall,  spread  some  boughs  and 
the  blankets  in  the  hole  so  made,  thawed 
some  hash  over  a  small  fire,  and  with 
hunger  appeased  turned  in,  only  to  lie 
awake  for  hours  in  the  agony  of  muscles 
knotted  after  the  excruciating  labor  of 
the  afternoon. 

I  awoke  at  a  yell  of  alarm  from  the 
Tech  Man.  The  Crew  Man  was 
pounding  his  feet  with  the  catsup  bottle. 
"  I  thought  they  might  be  cold ;  mine 
were,"  he  explained. 

Next  day,  in  four  easy  loads,  we 
brought  the  entire  outfit  up  to  the  tumble 


down  shack.  The  following  morning 
the  Crew  Man  showed  signs  of  mental 
unbalance.  He  had  cut  a  quantity  of 
branches  and  twigs  from  a  birch,  had 
bent  one  into  the  shape  of  a  snowshoe, 
and  for  an  hour  had  endeavored  to  bend 
and  lace  the  smaller  ones  into  a  web. 
When  he  had  completed  a  section  it 
would  suddenly  spring  apart  and  fall 
out. 

"Do  you  think  he'll  get  any  worse?"  I 
asked. 

"He  can't,"  grunted  the  Tech  Man. 

Through  a  hole  in  the  floor  the  Tech 
Man  was  watching  a  hedgehog  that 
seemed  undecided  whether  to  investigate 
the  strange  odor  of  burned  hash.  Sud- 
denly he  queried,  "Did  you  tell  those 
fellows  how  long  we  were  going  to 
stay?" 

"  No." 

The  hedgehog  decided  upon  postpone- 
ment and  withdrew. 

Then  throwing  all  dissimulation  to 
the  winds  the  Tech  Man  faced  squarely 
around.     "I  move  we  go  home,"  he  said. 

"The  motion  is  carried." 
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The  Crew  Man  had  commandeered 
all  the  string  from  the  numerous  pack- 
ages of  provisions  and  was  preparing  to 
tie  his  refractory  birch.  He  was  prop- 
erly incensed,  but  force  of  numbers,  per- 
haps rather  the  negative  pressure  of  be- 
ing left  singular  in  the  uncompromising 
wilderness,  induced  his  unconditional 
capitulation. 

Ruthlessly  abandoning  hash,  catsup, 
crackers  and  cheese,  and  many  of  the 
other  "inspirations,"  we  retreated  igno- 
miniously. 

Perhaps  that  is  not  a  very  good  way 
to  point  the  really  deep  fascination  of 
the  winter  camp.  However,  every  sum- 
mer veteran  who  listens  eagerly  for  the 
first  far  callings  of  the  red  gods,  when 
"de  sout'  win'  scare  de  snow  bird  so  she 
fly  some  col'er  place,"  knows  well  that 
even  summer  weather  is  not  all-propi- 
tious, that '  the  overloaded,  poorly 
equipped,  unsophisticated  tenderfoot  has 
his  trouble  all  cut  out  for  him,  and  must 
work  and  learn  to  come  again  another 
time.  It  is  in  the  knowing  how,  and 
any  good  summer  camper  who  has  mas- 
tered his  woodcraft  in  the  open  season 
can  readily  adjust  himself  to  cold 
weather  conditions. 

Two  or  three  suits  of  light  weight 
woolen  underwear  are  warmer  than  the 
corresponding  thicknesses  of  heavier  ma- 
terial. They  should  be  plenty  large,  to 
allow  free  circulation.  Two  suits  are 
usually  enough,  but  three  are  sometimes 
needed.  There  should  be  a  flannel 
outershirt  and  a  good  heavy  sweater. 

Trousers  made  of  mackinaw,  or  of  the 
warm  woolen  cloth  known  as  pontiac, 
are  most  often  advised  and  are  excellent. 
The  advantage  of  strong,  waterproof 
duck  is  not  so  evident,  as  it  holds  prac- 
tically no  heat.  Its  chief  merit  is  that 
snow  will  not  cling  to  it,  and  when  one 
comes  up  to  the  melting  warmth  of  the 
fire,  or  into  the  cabin,  this  is  a  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with.  I  have  used  duck 
many  winters,  but  find  that  it  requires 
more  underclothing. 

A  pair  of  light  woolen  socks  and  one 
or  two  pairs  of  heavy  ones,  according  to 
the  weather,  should  be  enough.  Too 
many  socks  bind  down  upon  those  un- 
derneath and  stop  the  circulation.     The 


great  danger  of  the  woods  in  winter  is 
frozen  feet,  so  one  cannot  be  too  careful. 
Moccasins  should  be  very  large  and  high 
ones  are  preferred.  Soft  buckskin  or 
elkskin  is  best  with  snowshoes  and  does 
not  slip  like  the  oil  tanned  leather. 
However,  I  prefer  the  oil  tan  because  it 
does  not  soak  melted  snow. 

In  either  case,  don't  use  moccasins  for 
a  pillow  at  night;  they  will  flatten  out 
of  shape  and  freeze  there  solid.  Stand  a 
couple  of  sticks  in  the  snow  and  put  the 
moccasins  over  them,  tops  down,  being 
sure  that  they  are  free  from  dents,  or 
else  take  them  to  bed  with  you,  inside 
th~  blankets.  The  felt  boots  and  rubber 
overshoes  worn  by  lumbermen  can  be 
used  with  snowshoes,  although  not  so 
easily,  and  they  are  very  warm. 

A  mackinaw  or  pontiac  coat  of  close 
weave  may  be  obtained  in  good  quality 
at  some  stores,  but  any  large  lumber 
camp  will  supply  you  from  its  van  at 
a  more  reasonable  price.  You  can  also 
get  there  a  mackinaw  shirt  of  many 
colors,  and  to  be  a  la  mode  it  must  be 
worn  outside  the  trousers. 

A  fur  or  woolen  cap  to  pull  over  the 
ears,  preferably  with  a  vizor,  and  heavy 
mittens  with  trigger  finger,  or  gloves, 
complete  the  costume.  But  one  should 
take  smoked  spectacles  if  the  eyes  are 
weak. 

The  sleeping  bag  should  be  of  the 
kind  made  of  several  thicknesses  of 
blanketing  and  for  winter  there  should 
be  enough  layers  to  make  sixteen  pounds. 
It  should  have  a  light,  waterproof  can- 
vas cover.  All  surplus  air  space  inside 
the  bag  should  be  eliminated  by  wrap- 
ping up  closely,  but  some  bags  do  not 
permit  this  unless  a  light  inside  blanket 
is  used. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about 
the  grub  stake,  as  it  differs  very  little 
from  summer.  But  be  sure  to  take  some 
erbswurst  (pea  meal)  soup.  Sausage 
freezes  and  keeps,  and  so  varies  the  bacon 
and  pork.  You  will  doubtless  hunt  rab- 
bits, and  if  so,  take  some  desiccated  vege- 
tables for  stew. 

The  snowshoe  problem  resolves  itself 
into  the  broad  question  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  with  long  tail,  the  best  for  exten- 
sive traveling,  or  the  bear  paw,  or  semi- 
bear  paw,   type,  having  no  tail  and  in- 
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tended  chiefly  for  getting  around  in  thick 
brush.  The  latter  are  best  for  rabbit 
hunting. 

It  will  be  easiest,  especially  in  hilly 
country,  to  wrap  the  outfit  up  in  the 
blankets  and  use  a  pack  harness,  but  trail 
can  be  broken  and  a  toboggan  used  over 
old  log  roads  or  in  open  timber. 

Of  course  a  cabin  of  some  sort,  with 
a  stove,  is  the  ideal  camp  for  winter,  par- 
ticularly in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  bliz- 
zard or  hard  thaw  with  rain.  But  the 
open  lean-to  or  tent  has  its  own  individ- 
ual charm.  The  tent  should  preferably 
be  of  the  lean-to  type.  Pitch  the  camp 
over  against  a  big  rock  if  possible,  leav- 
ing just  room  enough  between  for  the 
fire. 

First  dig  out  all  the  snow,  clear  to 
the  ground ;  otherwise  the  fire  will  melt 
down  to  below  the  floor  level.  Loosen 
the  snow  with  a  stick  and  throw  it  out 
with  a  snowshoe.  If  the  tent  is  pitched 
over  a  framework  of  poles,  it  will  not 
sag  when  the  snow  falls  on  it.  A  small 
portable  stove,  with  the  pipe  through  a 
hole  in  the  tent,  will  be  a  great  comfort, 
but  its  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  must  be 
considered  if  the  outfit  has  to  be  carried 
far.  It  will  add  much  to  the  warmth 
and  coziness  of  the  camp  if  spruce 
boughs  are  stuck  close  together  around 
it  and  banked  up  with  snow  on  the  out- 
side to  form  a  palisade,  thus  keeping  the 
wind  out  and  the  heat  in. 

The  pure,  clean  beauty  of  the  winter 
woods  is  in  itself  ample  reason  for  cold 
weather  camping.  After  a  snowfall  the 
white  laden  branches  droop  heavily  and 
the  dark  shadows  underneath  are  thrown 
into  striking  contrast  with  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  the  sun  as  it  reflects  from 
myriads  of  crystal  facets.  Here  is  in- 
terest enough  for  the  man  with  a  camera, 
anxious  to  catch  all  the  subtle  halftones 
from  deepest  shadow  to  brightest  high- 
light 

Aside  from  hunting,  there  are  all  the 
little  writings  in  the  snow  to  puzzle  out. 
Everything  that  moves  leaves  its  visible 
track.  The  stealthy,  preparatory  crouch 
of  the  bobcat,  the  quick,  startled  beat  of 
the  partridge's  wings  as  it  avoided  the 
spring,  are  clearly  impressed.     Here  we 


are  in  Alderman  Hedgehog's  bailiwick, 
the  bold,  broad  ruts  of  his  comings  and 
goings  worn  deep  into  the  snow.  The 
deer  are  yarded  over  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  and  we  read  their  hard  struggle 
against  hunger  and  cold. 

The  work  of  the  lumbermen  never 
ceases  to  fascinate.  The  wild,  reckless 
"bobbing"  down  mountain  sides,  where 
nothing  but  bottom  can  stop  the  precipi- 
tous plunge,  whether  a  horse  fall  or  a 
chain  break,  is  all  in  the  day's  work. 
The  last  loads  from  the  skidways  to  the 
landing  are  bound  on  by  torchlight. 
Echoing  down  the  darkening  road  comes 
a  clear,  bell-like  call,  rising  and  falling 
in  easy  cadences — "O-o-o-o  H-o-o-o, 
O-o-o-o  H-o-o-o!"  Around  the  bend 
at  the  top  of  the  big  sand  hill  sweeps  the 
sled,  horses  trotting  freely,  driver  high 
above  with  feet  braced  wide  apart,  knees 
bent,  chanting  warning  to  all  below. 
The  gutterman  hastily  spreads  his  last 
shovelful  of  sand  in  the  runner  track 
and  steps  aside.  The  ponderous  load 
tips  gently  over  the  summit,  pushes  the 
horses  to  a  quickening  run,  and  sweeps 
irresistibly  past.  From  down  the  trail 
comes  back  fainter  and  fainter  the 
driver's  musical  cry,  "O-o-o-o  H-o-o-o, 
O-o-o-o  H-o-o-o!"  You  make  haste  to 
camp  and  a  fire. 

If  it  be  true,  as  someone  has  said, 
that  the  pleasure  of  camping  is  in  the 
contrasts,  then  here  certainly  it  should 
be  unalloyed.  Outside  the  little  pali- 
sade the  chill  breath  of  Jack  Frost  strikes 
to  the  very  core  of  the  forest  and  trees 
crack  and  groan  as  their  inner  fibers  are 
torn  asunder.  The  ice  on  the  little 
ponds  and  lakes  rives  with  the  detona- 
tion of  heavy  cannonading,  now  on  this 
side,,  now  with  a  deeper  boom  from  the 
other.  Constantly  twigs  snap  and  fall 
with  a  soft  thud  into  the  snow. 

You  step  outside  to  drag  another  log 
into  the  fire  and  the  snow  crunches  dryly 
under  your  feet.  The  moon  throws  rays 
of  cold,  blue  light  into  the  aching  woods. 
Nothing  alive  is  about.  But  on  all  sides 
and  from  farthest  distance  rises  the 
"  protest  of  the  inanimate."  You  seize 
the  log  and  step  back  into  the  warmed 
circle  of  the  camp. 
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AN  AMERICAN  HUNTER  IN 
NORMAN  DY    by  f.  Berkeley  smith 


Illustrated  by  the  Author 


T  was  my  good  friend  Monsieur  le 
Cure  who  loaned  me  the  other  day 
a  thick,  companionable,  and  alto- 
gether delicious  volume  on  shooting 
in  France.  It  lies  now  within  easy 
reach  of  my  chair  to  keep  me  com- 
pany o'  nights  before  the  crackling  blaze 
of  garret-seasoned  logs  whose  flames 
sweep  up  the  blackened  throat  of  my 
chimney  in  the  low-ceiled  living  room  of 
my  house  abandoned  by  the  marsh  at 
Pont  du  Sable. 

I  am  indebted  to  this  fat  and  serious 
volume,  for  it  has  given  me  pages  of 
excellent  counsel.  Take  for  instance 
this  good  and  sympathetic  piece  of  ad- 
vice which  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate 
as  literally  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
American  sportsmen. 

"The  day  of  shooting  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  sleep  of  calm.  One  must 
not  precede  the  fete  of  the  morrow  by 
a  dinner  too  much  prolonged  or  too  ex- 
citing, followed  by  gambling  always 
more  or  less  emotional,  and  which  finds 
the  players  at  table  until  one  or  two 
o'clock  of  the  morning.  The  sleep  of 
eight  hours  is  necessary  to  be  on  the 
morning  of  the  shoot  robust  and  well 
disposed." 

Again,  good  counsel  for  the  morning 
of  the  shoot,  I  am  advised  to  bathe! 
"The  tub,  the  simple  tub,  is  sufficient  if 
wisely  used,"  continues  the  author. 
"After  the  ablutions  of  the  face,  and  hav- 
ing well  soaped  the  hands,  one  precipi- 
tates oneself  into  a  large  basin  of  zinc 
containing  water — cold  water  for  the 
brave — lukewarm  for  the  timid.  Now, 
one  seizes  in  both  hands  the  big  sponge 
of  the  English  and  vigorously  presses  out 
an  abundant  current  that  runs  from  neck 
to  heels  in  a  cascade  of  rivulets ;  and  now 


one  seizes  quickly  the  towel  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  rubs  oneself  energetically — et 
voila  tout! 

"It  is  at  this  moment  that  one  is  re- 
compensed by  being  penetrated  with  that 
soft  sensation  of  feeling  well,  but  beware 
of  this  delicious  sensation  of  the  tub  so 
agreeable,  for  one  has  often  the  desire 
to  return  to  bed,  and  the  sleep  is  now 
prohibited.  And  now,  having  partaken  of 
a  bowl  of  warm  milk,  well  sugared,  one 
is  prepared  for  the  hunt.  If  the  tub  does 
not  exist  one  can  replace  the  ablution  by 
a  simple  lotion.  The  ablution  done, 
the  warm  milk  absorbed,  the  hunter 
dresses." 

This  is  literal,  word  for  word. 

I  have  learned  many  things  from  this 
good  book — of  shooting  on  land  and  sea 
— of  the  habits  and  capricious  eccen- 
tricities of  French  game  and  the  best 
methods  of  their  approach  and  capture 
■ — of  the  choice  of  modern  bird  guns  and 
their  making — of  the  rules  of  courtesy 
and  deportment  during  the  exercise  of  the 
hunt — and  of  those  strict  laws  that  the 
Republique  Frangaise  has  imposed  that 
govern  the  sportsman  under  all  condi- 
tions and  must  be  followed  to  the  letter. 

When  I  first  began  shooting  in  France 
six  years  ago  in  this  rich  green  country 
along  the  Norman  sea  coast — rolling  as 
it  does  down  to  the  vast  silent  marshes 
edging  the  dunes  and  the  open  sea — I 
hunted  my  own  way,  for  I  knew  none 
other  than  that  I  had  begun  to  learn 
from  the  age  when  I  carried  my  first  gun 
in  the  Northern  wilderness  of  Eastern 
America.  Now  I  hunt  the  Frenchman's 
way.  "When  one  is  in  Rome,  etc.," 
and  it  is  a  wise  saying. 

My  "house  abandoned"  by  the  marsh 
at  Pont  du  Sable,  which  serves  me  as  a 
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shooting  home,  is  centuries  old  and  of 
stone.  Its  ancient  courtyard  and  wild 
garden  are  sheltered  from  the  sea  winds 
by  a  sturdy  low  wall  over  which  clam- 
ber vines  and  all  manner  of  growing 
things  in  a  tangle.  Some  of  these  leafy 
tendrils  have  ventured  as  high  as  the 
low  rambling  tiled  roofs  that  cover  my 
nest.  Beyond  (for  you  must  know  Pont 
du  Sable)  a  thousand  yards  up  the  road, 
skirting  the  great  circular  sweep  of 
marsh  and  bay,  lies  a  straggling  fishing 
village  of  stone  huts — so  dead  and  in- 
conspicuous a  settlement  at  all  times  of 
the  year  that  the  incoming  flights  from 
the  open  sea  beyond  the  bay  pay  but  little 
heed  to  its  presence. 

At  this  lower  end  of  the  bay,  their 
firing  slits  facing  in  the  direction  of  the 
distant  sea,  are  a  dozen  humplike 
mounds  dotting  the  level  of  the  tawny 
marsh.  These  are  the  low  roofs  of  the 
"gabions"  or  duck  blinds.  These 
French  duck  blinds  or  "gabions"  are  in- 
stalled upon  a  portion  of  the  marsh 
leased  from  the  government  for  three, 
six,  or  nine  years.  First,  a  shallow  artifi- 
cial pond  about  sixty  yards  long  by  thirty 
yards  wide  is  dug  and  leveled  in  the 
pasty  black  mud,  and  one  or  two  small 
sluices  in  the  elevated  border  preserve  or 
let  out  the  water  which  has  filled  the 
pond  at  those  periods  when  the  tides  are 
highest. 

On  the  edge  of  this  pond  an  excava- 
tion is  dug  to  receive  the  rectangular 
solid  outer  jacket  of  tarred  oak  planks. 
In  this  jacket  the  gabion  is  secured  by 
chains.  Were  it  not  for  the  chains  the 
sunken  hut  would  float  out  to  sea  at 
high  tide.  The  hut  resembles  a  big  dog 
house,  watertight  and  roofed  with  zinc, 
covered  with  marsh  sod,  and  shelving  out 
in  front  in  a  low,  overhanging,  sodded 
eyebrow,  hiding  the  firing  slit  beneath  it. 

The  entrance  door  is  in  the  back  of 
this  floating  box,  which  like  its  roof  is 
covered  with  zinc,  and  is  gained  by  a 
narrow  trench  slightly  deeper  than  a 
man's  height,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
gabion's  ceiling.  The  little  door  in  the 
back  opens  into  a  narrow  antechamber 
with  a  cupboard,  a  rack  for  dead  ducks, 
and  a  grated  floor  for  wet  b  ots  and 
soaked  clothes.  In  the  center  of  the  par- 
tition forming  the  antechamber  is  a  slid- 


ing door  through  which  you  enter  the 
main  subterranean  room,  large  enough 
to  hold  one  or  two  cot  beds,  provide  a 
passage  between  them,  and  give  space 
enough  for  a  chair  or  two  before  the 
firing  slit  i.e.,  an  aperture  running  the 
width  of  the  gabion  and  eight  inches 
high,  provided  in  three  sections  with 
hinged  boards,  their  edges  covered  with 
felt  to  prevent  noise  in  opening  and  the 
smallest  leak  of  candlelight  when  closed. 

Above  the  slit  is  a  narrow  shelf  for 
cartridges,  a  field-glass,  and  a  stick  of 
brown  make-up  wax,  which  we  mould 
into  a  tiny  pyramid  and  stick  over  the 
foresight  of  our  guns  on  dark  nights 
when  the  field  glass  only  distinguishes 
a  wild  duck  among  our  tame  decoys  from 
a  mass  of  floating  grass  or  seaweed. 
And  all  this  careful  installation  to  fool 
a  wild  duck,  who  has  seen  the  glint  of 
the  shallow  pond  in  the  dark,  and  drawn 
there  by  the  quacking  of  our  tame  de- 
ceivers has  decided  to  spend  the  night 
with  them. 

Far  away  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  bay  lie  the  sand  dunes,  half  screening 
the  open  sea.  It  is  here  from  a  sand  pit 
on  a  stretch  of  beach  known  as  the  "Gros 
Banc"  that  I  do  most  of  my  shooting. 
The  "Gros  Banc,"  or  "great  bank,"  has 
a  strange  fascination  for  me.  This  iso- 
lated savage  old  stretch  of  beach  has 
become  like  an  old  friend  who  welcomes 
me  at  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn — in 
the  early  spring,  all  through  the  lazy 
summer,  and  during  those  exciting  days 
in  midwinter. 

Rough  old  dawns  are  these,  the  birds 
wild  and  driven  to  refuge  from  the  open 
sea.  Russian  barge  and  fat  silver  and 
golden  plovers  beat  their  way  in  against 
a  head  wind,  or  driven  by  a  northeast 
gale  are  rushed  down  the  coast  over  my 
decoys  at  top  speed.  Rickety,  panicky 
flights  of  swift-winged  little  becassine 
(miniature  woodcock  of  the  sea)  twitter 
hysterically  as  they  pass  in  turn,  strong- 
winged  curlew,  their  long  curved  beaks 
open  in  a  hoarse  raucous  cry,  go  over  my 
pit  in  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Giant  snipe — vagabonds  from  the 
English  coast — shrill  by,  able-bodied, 
garrulous  gulls  rise  out  of  the  smother 
beyond  the  breakers  like  a  squall  of 
snow,  piratical  sea-hawks,  guerlands,  and 
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cormorants  watch  me  with  their  keen 
jewels  of  eyes  suspiciously,  out  of  gun 
range  and  unaware  of  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  kill  their  kind.  Gentle  dove-gray 
and  white  sea  swallows  skim  slowly  by 
in  safety.  Three  tough  sea  magpies 
with  vermilion  beaks  alight  for  an  in- 
stant on  the  spit  of  sand  and  go  swearing 
off  again  in  the  tempest. 

Far  out  at  sea  long  lines  of  black  duck 
— macreuse — move  across  the  horizon 
with  the  regularity  and  speed  of  an  ex- 
press train — so  close  to  the  water  that 
they  resemble  a  low  tidal  wave.  Great 
"V"  shaped  strings  of  other  ducks  pass 
over  the  bay — sarcelle — malards — chi- 
peau — souchet — spatule — the  list  is  long. 
Now  and  then  in  such  weather  as  this, 
high  up,  suspicious  of  everything,  flights 
of  geese  "honk!  honk!"  on  their  voyage 
behind  their  leader.  Occasionally  a 
band  of  herons  or  a  great  white  swan 
appears  like  some  winged  ghost  out  of 
the  storm — glad  of  a  harbor  for  the 
ocean  is  no  longer  tenable — a  roaring 
desert  of  water,  white  and  merciless;  on 
days  such  as  these  prayers  are  said  for 
the  fishermen. 

It  is  bad  enough  out  on  the  Gros 
Banc  in  mid-winter  when  under  an  on- 
slaught of  pelting  rain  and  hail  or  worst 


of  all,  whirling  sand,  I  am  glad  to  keep 
my  head  well  ducked  below  the  level  of 
my  sand  pit  and  rise  up  for  a  hurried 
glance  along  the  beach  just  before  empty- 
ing both  barrels  into  the  passing  flight. 
Often  in  winter  a  sudden  calm  or  a 
change  of  wind  envelops  the  Gros  Banc 
in  a  blanket  of  sea  fog  so  thick  that  a 
dead  crab  is  invisible  ten  feet  from  your 
pit.  Stay  where  you  are  unless  you  pos- 
sess a  bump  of  locality  akin  to  a  sixth 
sense.  The  chances  are  that  you  would 
be  lost  trying  to  back  track  to  the  dunes. 

You  know  the  limit  of  the  tide,  and 
there  is  safety  in  that,  and  if  you  do  not 
you  have  no  business  to  venture  on  the 
Gros  Banc  in  such  weather.  To  be  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  water  in  a  fog, 
struggling  for  your  life  in  an  undertow 
that  can  knock  a  hardened  fisherman  off 
his  sea  legs  is  as  the  German  gentleman 
remarked:  "No  place  for  a  man  mit  a 
family." 

Now  there  are  four  ways  to  hunt  at 
Pont  du  Sable — from  a  sand  pit,  from  a 
stanch  fisherman's  boat  well  filled  with 
straw,  on  foot  over  the  marsh,  or  from 
a  "gabion."  Both  those  good  pals  of 
mine,  the  Cure  and  that  hearty  Bohe- 
mian Tanrade,  the  composer  of  ballets, 
whose  house,  like  Monsieur  le  Cure's,  lies 
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snug  in  the  fishing  village,  have  given  me 
hours  of  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
hunting.  The  Cure,  being  a  fanatical 
gabion  hunter,  spends  night  after  night 
alone  in  his  duck  blind.  Only  yesterday 
we  were  loading  shells  together  in  his 
den  at  the  Presbytery  and  the  talk  ran 
apropos  of  my  love  for  Gros  Banc. 

"Stick  to  it,  rnon  petit,"  said  this 
straight,  strong  Cure,  and  he  smiled,  I 
thought  half  reluctantly,  as  he  shrugged 
his  muscular  shoulders. 

I  knew  well  enough  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  his  garb  of  a  priest,  that 
long  black  soutane  reaching  to  his  heels 
which  he  never  quits  while  awake, 
makes  tramping  over  the  marsh  or  the 
sticky  blue-black  mud  of  the  bay  at  low 
tide  for  him  impossible.  Even  in  a  sand- 
pit his  conspicuous  figure  might  be  criti- 
cized by  the  passing  stranger,  so  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  is  content  with  his  gabion 
where  he  is  as  lost  to  the  outer  world 
as  a  rabbit  in  its  burrow.  How  often 
have  I  seen  him  after  a  night  in  his  gab- 
ion leaping  across  the  marsh  hurrying 
to  mass,  the  skirt  of  his  soutane  pinned 
clear  of  the  mud  with  a  safety  pin ! 

As  for  that  good  fellow  Tanrade,  he 
like  his  reverence  is  a  slave  to  his  gabion, 
for  I  have  known  him  actually  to  live 
within  it,  cooking  his  meals  out  there  a 
week  at  a  time.  Often  during  his  long 
night  vigils,  waiting  for  ducks,  he  closes 
his  firing  slit  back  of  his  line  of  live  de- 
coys and  gets  to  work  on  the  score  of 
some  new  ballet.  For  in  Tanrade's 
gabion  next  to  his  cot  bed  there  is  a  small 
table  that  lets  down  from  the  caulked 
and  tar-coated  wall  smelling  of  salt  and 
bilge  water,  and  above  the  little  table  a 
cubby  hole  for  paper,  pen  and  ink. 

Indeed  many  of  his  successful  operettes 
have  been  written  during  such  nights  be- 
low the  level  of  the  marsh,  isolated  as 
he  is  at  high  tide  in  the  silence  of  his 
marsh  workshop — a  silence  so  profound 
that  the  very  stillness  seems  audible  un- 
til broken  by  the  sudden  quacking  warn- 
ing of  his  decoys — when  Pouf !  out  goes 
his  candle,  and  noiselessly  opening  the 
firing  slit  he  pokes  out  through  it  the 
long  barrel  of  his  four  bore  ready  for 
murder. 

How  often  too  has  that  young  cannon 
of  his,  a  good  mile  from  my  house  aban- 


doned, waked  me  up ;  its  brisk  roar  and 
reverberating  thunder  are  unmistakeable  ; 
and  I  lie  awake  wondering  if  he  has 
missed  or  killed.  Later  when  he  comes 
singing  into  the  house  abandoned  for 
breakfast  I  learn  the  truth  over  our 
coffee  in  the  garden,  recounting  as  he 
does,  in  his  hearty  enthusiasm  his  frank 
eyes  beaming,  every  detail  of  the  night. 

Broad-shouldered  like  the  Cure  and 
genial  is  he,  the  best  of  fellows,  and  I 
not  only  envy  him  for  his  knowledge  of 
rhythm,  counterpoint,  and  harmony,  but 
for  the  coolness  and  surety  with  which 
he  handles  that  old  four  bore  of  his 
when  anything  is  coming  his  way,  nights 
so  pitch  dark  that  one  has  to  count  one's 
decoys  before  pulling  the  trigger  lest 
these  faithful  deceivers  of  the  barnyard 
meet  the  fate  of  their  savage  cousins. 

Tanrade,  like  the  Cure,  is  a  born  hun- 
ter, and  I  hold  that  one  must  be  born 
a  hunter.  It  is  a  question  of  instinct. 
Moreover  the  real  lover  of  a  gun  must 
be  at  least  half  a  poet.  Nature  never 
gives  us  two  days  alike — her  beauty,  her 
mystery,  and  the  often  cruel  savagery 
of  her  ever-changing  moods  play  a  big 
part  in  the  fascination  of  the  game  of 
miss  or  kill. 

How  glowing  are  those  rare  days  of 
the  high  tides  in  October  when  the  Gros 
Banc  is  in  a  kinder  mood !  The  sun- 
light brilliant — the  air  like  champagne! 
What  moonlight  nights  turning  the  bay 
at  high  tide  seen  from  my  wall  into  a 
mystic  fairyland — a  still  mirror  of  tur- 
quoise and  quicksilver — calm  moonlit 
nights  when  the  bay  booms  with  the  guns 
from  the  gabions — one  gabion  belonging 
to  a  Parisian  lies  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  my  courtyard  fronting  the  marsh. 

The  Parisian  from  Paris  is  having 
luck  to-night.  He  came  in  haste,  sum- 
moned by  a  telegram  that  the  ducks  were 
in.  Time  and  again  I  have  seen  the 
flash  of  his  gun  and  watched  his  "gab- 
ioner,"  the  latter's  long  rubber  boots 
glinting  in  the  moonlight,  sloshing  out 
for  the  dead  duck  before  the  marsh  rats 
steal  it.  His  master's  gabion  is  more 
luxurious  than  many  of  the  others.  The 
narrow  antechamber  which  the  rabbit 
hutch  of  a  door  opens  into  is  ceiled  in 
Norway  pine ;  there  is  a  small  kitchen 
too  off   the   shooting  bedroom   with   its 
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firing  slit  that  commands  a  clear  view 
of  the  shallow  artificial  pond  in  which 
his  live  decoys  are  picketed. 

Before  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  my 
house  by  the  marsh  is  silent  save  for  the 
tall  Norman  clock  down  in  the  warm 
kitchen,  whose  methodical  "tick-tock — 
tock-tick!"  greets  me  as  I  tiptoe  down 
the  short  flight  of  wooden  stairs  with 
my  candle,  unlatch  the  kitchen  door,  and 


Before  the  milk  bubbling  contentedly 
has  boiled  over  I  have  gathered  together 
my  gun,  shells,  and  a  small  leather  sack 
containing  twenty-five  plover  decoys  of 
my  own  invention.  You  might  slip 
twice  that  number  in  the  pocket  of  your 
hunting  coat,  for  they  are  but  painted 
silhouettes  cut  out  of  sheet  zinc  and  pro- 
vided with  a  wire  leg. 

I  recall  the  broad  benign  smile  of  the 
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light  an  alcohol  stove  beneath  a  sauce- 
pan of  milk  which  my  good  little  maid 
of  all  work,  Suzette,  has  placed  in  readi- 
ness the  night  before  beside  a  tray  bear- 
ing a  pot  of  Suzette's  blackest  coffee — 
real  coffee — made  carefully  with  boiling 
water  dripped  slowly.  Neither  has  this 
good  little  maid  forgotten  to  place  be- 
side it  a  pot  of  jam — the  best  of  butter 
and  a  thick  slice  of  peasant  bread. 

Both  Suzette  and  the  cow  to  which  I 
am  indebted  are  in  the  land  of  dreams — 
Suzette  in  her  snug  room  off  the  kitchen 
and  the  cow  in  the  lush  grass  of  the 
apple  orchard  back  of  my  wild  garden, 
in  which  the  earliest  little  birds,  still  doz- 
ing in  the  gnarled  fruit  trees  among  the 
roses,  have  not  even  begun  to  peep. 


Cure  when  I  first  conceived  these  simple 
deceivers.  It  was  plain  enough  that  he 
had  doubts  as  to  my  sanity,  for  the  smile 
broadened  until  it  spread  in  merry 
wrinkles  over  most  of  his  clean-shaven 
countenance,  while  he  tapped  his  temple 
significantly  and  lit  a  fresh  cigarette. 

I  stuck  them  out  in  the  courtyard  to 
convince  him  of  their  lifelike  appearance 
at  ten  yards — I  even  got  his  reverence 
up  on  the  roof  that  he  might  obtain  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  band.  At  this 
moment  Tanrade  entered  my  gate, 
stopped  short  in  his  tracks,  and  roared 
with  laughter. 

"Eh  bien,  mon  ami"  I  shouted  down, 
"you  wait  and  see — to-morrow  they 
make  their  debut  on  the  Gros  Banc.     If 
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they  fail  to  draw  I'll  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  it.  Two  bottles  of  my 
best  Burgundy  if  I  lose." 

That  was  four  years  ago,  and  I  am 
still  using  the  same  band — "the  tin  band 
of  the  American"  as  they  are  called  in 
the  village.  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes 
in  my  hut  the  morning  of  their  debut 
before  a  flight  of  plovers  wheeled 
straight  for  them  from  the  open  sea,  and 
in  two  seasons  I  have  killed  upwards  of 
four  hundred  shore  birds  over  them. 
More  than  once  when  it  was  misty  I 
have  had  to  rise  up  out  of  my  pit  and 
shout  a  warning  to  some  strange  mon- 
sieur with  a  gun  who  was  deliberately 
stalking  my  zinc  band  for  a  shot,  the 
muzzles  of  his  barrels  incidentally 
leveled  in  a  line  with  my  head.  This  is 
not  fiction — it  is  fact.  It  was  worth  the 
moment's  danger  to  receive  the  apologies 
of  monsieur  in  the  yellow  leggings. 

His  self-introduction  is  invariably  pre- 
faced by  a  mutual  formal  bow  and  a  lift- 
ing of  caps,  as  he  approaches  my  pit.  It 
is  evident  he  is  in  despair  at  his  careless 
mistake. 

"Cover  yourself,  monsieur,  I  pray 
you,"  he  begins,  noticing  my  cap  still 
in  my  hand.  "Mori  Dieu!  Monsieur, 
I  demand  from  you  a  thousand  pardons 
— I  am  truly  both  confused  and  emo- 
tional at  my  stupidity.  Ah,  mon  Dieu, 
had  I  pulled  the  trigger,  ah,  mon  Dieu  I" 


"These  little  mistakes,  monsieur,  hap- 
pen to  all  the  world,"  I  reply.  "Come 
— we  will  think  no  more  about  it." 

"Permit  me  to  compliment  you,  mon- 
sieur, on  your  marvelous  installation," 
he  returns,  nodding  in  the  direction  of 
the  tin  band  of  the  American.  "They 
appeared  to  me  to  be  truly  alive — I 
could  have  sworn  that  gray  bird  to  the 
left  was  feeding,"  and  so  we  shake  hands, 
and  he  takes  his  leave  after  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  that  courteous  phrase — "En- 
chanted, my  dear  monsieur,  to  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  I 
shall  carry  away  with  me  a  good  souvenir 
of  your  amiability." 

" Au  revoir,  monsieur,  and  a  bad  hunt 
to  you,"  he  laughs  as  he  leaves  me. 

"A  bad  hunt  to  you,"  I  call  to  him, 
for  there  is  a  superstition  among  French 
sportsmen  that  the  words  bring  good 
luck. 

It  was  only  after  many  patient  experi- 
ments that  I  arrived  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  installation  so  ravishing  to  the  eye 
of  my  chance  acquaintance — especially 
the  question  of  the  pit  itself — for  I  be- 
gan by  lugging  out  on  my  back  a  pon- 
derous affair  loaned  me  by  the  over-en- 
thusiastic Tanrade,  of  four  hinged  boards 
with  tiny  windows  to  shoot  from  and  a 
curved  canvas  roof,  all  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  fit  over  my  pit  and,  the  whole 
well  covered  with   sand,   to  render  me 
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invisible  to  the  passing  flights,  all  of 
which  was  a  flat  failure  for  a  dozen  rea- 
sons. Moreover  it  weighed,  figuratively 
speaking,  a  ton. 

The  passing  flights  seen  through  the 
little  windows  by  some  curious  optical 
illusion  seemed  twice  their  natural  size, 
and  all  idea  of  their  distance  was  dis- 
torted. I  could  not  see  over  my  head 
and  the  smoke  from  my  right  barrel 
(for  I  am  still  an  old-fashioned  hunter, 
using  black  powder  and  a  hammer  gun) 
blew  back  in  my  eyes,  so  that  I  shot  on 
a  blind  chance  with  my  left.  I  copied 
Tanrade's  concoction  in  lighter  wood 
and  then  in  canvas  with  a  bamboo  frame 
which  went  sailing  away  down  the  beach 
with  the  first  gust  of  wind  from  the 
northeast,  and  now  I  am  content  with 
my  spade  and  plain  sand. 

But  you  must  not  think  that  all  my 
shooting  is  confined  to  the  Gros  Banc. 
For  there  are  nights  when  the  gabion  on 
the  desolate  marsh  becomes  a  subterra- 
nean hut  of  exciting  mystery. 

Our  nine  live  duck  decoys  are  vet- 
erans at  the  game.  From  the  moment 
when  they  are  picketed  at  sunset,  teth- 
ered by  the  leg  with  a  cord  and  bone 
swivel  and  ranged  in  threes  in  the  cir- 
cular shallow  pond,  two  rods  before  the 
low  overhanging  eyebrow  of  the  sodded 
roof  of  the  gabion,  they  keep  a  sharp 
vigil  like  ourselves,  for  either  the  Cure 
or  Tanrade  and  I  shoot  together,  and  one 
sits  out  his  two  hours'  watch  while  the 
other  sleeps. 

Suddenly  the  strenuous  quacking  of 
our  decoys  heralds  the  incoming  flight, 
and  we  are  both  awake  and  ready  for 
action — it  may  be  a  false  alarm — a  flight 
of  curlew  passing  high,  or  a  flock  of  mal- 
lards heading  for  a  neighboring  gabion 
— or  out  of  the  unfathomable  night 
plunges  a  sarcelle  bent  on  fraternizing 
with  our  deceivers — or  a  mixed  flight  of 
mallards  and  chipeaux  arrive  with  a  rush 
that  makes  one's  heart  beat  until  we  have 
awakened  the  bay  with  the  roar  of  our 
guns  and  gone  out  in  the  shrill  breeze 
to  pick  up  our  dead.  All  through  the 
night  I  say,  until  the  dawn  breaks  with 
its  first  flush  of  salmon  and  rose,  chang- 
ing the  pond  to  a  bowl  of  quicksilver,  the 
decoys  churning  at  their  pickets  waving 
up  swirls  of  apple  green,  violet,  and  gold. 


Both  our  deceivers  and  ourselves  have 
now  the  appetite  of  the  wolf  for  break- 
fast, and  so  our  nine  domesticated  mal- 
lards quack  loudly,  subsiding  into  con- 
tented little  grunts  as  they  are  unpick- 
eted  and  slid  into  a  sack  en  route  for  a 
sleepy  day  in  their  barnyard,  where  Tan- 
rade and  I  leave  them  gobbling  up  an 
excellent  breakfast  and  strike  off  to  the 
house  abandoned  for  our  own. 

And  there  are  days  too  when  I  wan- 
der alone  far  out  over  that  desert  of 
pasty  black  clay  on  the  bay  at  low  tide, 
reeking  with  the  salt  stench  of  decayed 
life,  some  stretches  of  it  hardened  by  the 
wind  and  cracked  and  baked  by  the  sun 
scarcely  taking  the  imprint  of  a  boot, 
other  acres  of  it  soft  enough  to  sink  in 
each  step  half  way  to  the  knee.  Where 
it  is  soft  are  shy  bands  of  feeding  birds 
alert  to  the  smallest  dot  on  the  desert 
that  looks  suspicious,  so  that  I  am  forced 
often  to  crawl  along  after  them  under 
the  protecting  banks  of  the  snake-like 
channels  whose  shell  bottoms  crunch  un- 
der one's  heel. 

Even  the  small  crabs  that  emerge  from 
the  soup  of  mud  resent  the  presence  of 
the  intruder,  for  they  stand  their  ground 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  spitting  a 
challenge  and  clicking  their  mud-smeared 
claws.  It  is  tough  work  this  tramping 
in  the  mud,  and  takes  one  in  the  small 
of  the  back.  Often  I  surprise  a  band  of 
plovers  feeding  in  the  lee  of  a  channel 
bank.  Bang!  Bang!  and  like  a  flash 
they  go  whistling  away,  now  black 
against  the  sky,  now  silver  against  the 
mud,  as  they  veer  and  swing  toward  the 
lower  marsh  where  they  finally  decide  to 
settle  close  to  a  salt  crop  of  a  delicate 
little  sea  herb  that  makes  an  excellent 
pickle. 

All  this  rough  plain  shooting  on  marsh 
and  seacoast  which  is  open  all  the  year 
round  is  distinct  from  that  to  be  had  over 
the  luxurious  rich  green  country  of  Nor- 
mandy, a  land  of  matted,  impenetrable 
hedges  flanking  rare  old  orchards,  great 
pastures  and  waving  fields  of  grain — 
every  square  foot  under  cultivation,  save 
here  and  there  some  noble  wood  or  tall 
line  of  trees,  their  towering  tops  shelter- 
ing from  the  wind  the  green  pastures 
below  them  full  of  grazing  cattle. 

It  is  through   this  luxuriant  feathery 
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green  land  that  we  shoot  partridge,  rab- 
bit, and  hare — no  easy  matter  for  the 
stranger  when  you  consider  that  every 
parcel  of  this  land  like  the  rest  of  La 
Belle  France  belongs  to  someone,  which 
you  may  not  put  foot  on  save  by  invita- 
tion or  by  grace  of  the  owner's  friendly 
permission. 

It  is  a  question  then  of  "politesse" — 
of  making  friends  that  they  may  return 
some  friendly  courtesy  by  inviting  you 
to  a  pleasant  day  with  their  partridges 
and  hares,  and  the  inevitable  luncheon 
to  follow  at  your  host's  "rendezvous  de 
chasse"  or  his  neighboring  chateau. 

I  say  "inevitable,"  for  to  the  French 
sportsman  the  luncheon  is  half  the  day. 
You  may  be  sure  it  will  be  lengthy,  gen- 
erous, and  of  the  best,  a  luncheon  to 
warm  the  soul,  well  sprayed  throughout 
with  rare  sound  wine,  and  enriched  with 
everything  from  a  tender  chicken  smoth- 
ered in  a  cream  sauce  to  a  steaming  civet 
of  hare — and  more!  and  more!  Is  it 
small  wonder  that  the  bags  of  the  morn- 
ing are  double  that  of  the  afternoon's 
shooting,  which  one  begins  feeling  like  a 
"pate  de  foie  gras"  after  three  jolly  hours 
at  table? 

Such  days  as  these  occur  on  the  shoot- 
ing properties  of  the  opulent  merchant 
or  those  of  the  nobility,  many  of  whose 
vast  game  preserves  are  nearly  as  exten- 
sive as  those  belonging  to  the  Republique 
Francaise,  such  as  Rambouillet,  and 
kept  up  at  an  enormous  expense  for  the 
entertainment  of  visiting  crowned  heads 
and  other  personages  of  political  and 
diplomatic  importance,  where  every  pre- 
arranged detail  of  the  day's  shoot  is  car- 
ried out  with  that  punctilious  formality 
befitting  the  occasion. 

Despite  this  almost  universal  preser- 
vation of  game  in  private  territory  there 
still  remains  plenty  of  fair  shooting  in 
France  over  the  "chasse  banales,"  or  free 
shooting  belonging  to  the  various  little 
village  communes — free  to  the  stranger 
and  his  "permit  de  chasse,"  that  small 
legal  document  costing  twenty-six  francs 
sixty  centimes  yearly  without  which  he 
may  not  follow  as  my  friend  the  Baron 
says,  "that  enchanting  exercise  of  the 
hunt  so  Arcadian."  . 

It  is  the  law,  and  the  law  of  France 
is  a  most  serious  matter  to  evade.     De- 


spite the  rigorousness  and  exactitude  of 
the  law,  poaching  in  France  exists  to-day 
on  a  large  scale.  This  race  of  profes- 
sional vagabonds  and  the  American  me- 
chanical reaper  are  uniquely  responsible 
for  the  premature  destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  promising  coveys  and  as  many 
more  sleek  coated  hares  destined  for  the 
opening  of  the  shooting  season,  gener- 
ally the  first  or  second  Sunday  in  Sep- 
tember— a  day  when  all  France  is  in  a 
good  humor.  For  the  interest  in  shoot- 
ing is  widespread  throughout  the  land. 
The  citizen  or  farmer  who  does  not  at 
some  time  or  another  during  the  year 
get  his  shooting  is  a  rare  exception. 

Go  to  the  great  railroad  terminals  of 
Paris  during  the  shooting  reason  if  you 
doubt  it,  and  count  the  number  of  sports- 
men and  their  dogs  pouring  out  of  the 
evening  trains — a  veritable  army  of 
"chasseurs."  Peruse  at  your  leisure  the 
gun  catalogues — one  of  these  recently 
arrived  on  my  shelf  is  of  a  thousand 
pages,  an  encyclopaedia  of  everything 
necessary  for  shooting,  and  ranged  down 
the  line  is  a  small  library  of  periodicals 
and  reviews  treating  exhaustively  of  the 
same  popular  subject. 

At  this  moment  of  writing  the  decis- 
ion of  the  minister  of  agriculture  to  post- 
pone the  opening  of  the  hare  -and  par- 
tridge shooting  to  Sunday  the  eleventh 
of  September,  instead  of  the  fourth,  has 
raised  a  widespread  hue  and  cry.  By  the 
fourth  the  harvest  will  be  cut.  Why 
leave  the  shorn  fields  open  to  the  poacher 
for  a  week  before  the  "overture"  is  the 
general  protest.  It  is  a  serious  matter, 
especially  when  you  consider  that  shoot- 
ing in  France  represents  a  money  move- 
ment of  four  hundred  millions  of  francs 
a  year. 

Nowhere  have  I  met  a  fairer  sports- 
man than  the  Frenchman,  a  fellow  far 
removed  from  that  taciturn  silent  hun- 
ter of  the  wilderness  that  we  know,  a 
good  fellow  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  to 
whom  a  day's  shooting  is  a  merry  fete 
and  whose  unselfish  geniality  makes  him 
a  boon  companion  through  good  or  bad 
luck. 

They  are  of  all  types  and  personalities. 
There  is  the  blustering  roaring  old 
"chasseur  enrage"  whose  stories  of  the 
chase  are  as  colored  as  those  of  Tartarin. 
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There  is  the  French  boy  at  that  serious 
age  of  youthful  imagination,  when  the 
most  precious  thing  he  possesses  is  his 
first  gun.  There  is  the  blase  Parisien 
to  whom  now  and  then  a  day's  shooting 
is  amusing  and  who  goes  forth  with  his 
breechloader  for  a 
refreshing  prome- 
nade in  his  well-cut 
English  shooting 
clothes;  and  the 
rough  and  ready 
peasant  with  his 
mongrel  pup  and 
his  pin-fire  gun  in- 
herited from  his  fa- 
ther  who  would 
rather  kill  a  hare 
any  day  than  a  par- 
tridge  since  it 
weighs  more  and 
makes  a  bigger  dish 
— all  these,  to  the 
kindly  old  seigneur, 
who  being  well 
over    the    seventies, 


shoots   but   rarely,   and   only  then   to  be 
courteous  to  some  old  friend. 

There  is  enough  game  to-day  through- 
out this  broad,  rich  land  of  France  to 
satisfy  any  true  sportsman — wild  boar, 
deer,  hare  and  rabbits,  pheasant,  par- 
tridges, woodcock, 
wild  pigeons  and 
quail,  geese,  duck, 
and  the  lesser  shore 
birds,  all  for  the 
man  with  youth 
enough  in  him  to 
love  a  gun.  When 
this  love  fails  him 
it  will  be  high  time 
for  him,  as  my  good 
friend  Monsieur  le 
Cure  agreed  with 
me  the  other  day, 
to  summon  the 
physician  and  ac- 
cept the  gift  of  a 
pair  of  carpet  slip- 
pers with  resigned 
dignity. 
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THE  SEA-MOTHER 

By    MARJORIE    CHARLES    DRISCOLL 

ORNE  on  the  night  wind  wailing  over  the  sleeping  land 

Comes  the  voice  of  the  old  Sea-mother  to  those  who  understand. 


"  Ye  have  wandered  far,  my  children,  ye  have  left  me  long  alone, 

But  I  wait  with  a  patience  eternal  for  I  cannot  lose  my  own. 

My  hand  has  been  laid  upon  you,  my  seal  is  set  on  your  brow; 

Mine  ye  shall  be  in  the  ending  though  ye  flout  and  scorn  me  now. 

Long  have  I  waited  your  coming,  unheeding  the  passing  of  years, 

While  ye  toiled  in  the  busy  city  for  bread  made  bitter  with  tears, 

But  over  the  strife  of  the  city  ye  shall  hear  at  the  last  my  cry, 

And  back  when  the  night  is  falling  ye  shall  creep  to  my  arms  to  die. 

Powerless  shall  fall  and  helpless  the  arms  of  the  jealous  land 

When  ye  hear  my  voice  through  the  darkness  and  listen  and  understand." 

Prince  and  pauper  and  peasant,  in  prisons  or  stately  halls, 
Restless  they  turn  on  their  pillows  when  the  old  Sea-mother  calls. 


BOY  SCOUTS  BUILDING  FOR 

MAN  HOOD  by  Frank  B.  Arthurs 
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ODERN  life,  having 
taken  out  of  boy  life 
about  all  its  romance,  is 
now  busily  considering 
how  to  put  it  back  again. 
Once  boys  had  fields  and 
forests  to  play  in.  They  used  to  build 
things.  They  knew  how  to  use  a  jack- 
knife.  They  grew  up  strong  of  body, 
clear  of  eye,  resourceful  of  hand  and 
brain,  with  a  knack  of  doing  things,  each 
fellow  for  himself. 

To-day,  what  with  both  the  cheap 
and  the  expensive  ready-made  toys,  the 
growth  of  cities  at  the  expense  of  field 
and  forest  and  even  of  vacant  lots,  with 
the  general  passing  of  all  the  old-time 
manner  of  living  that  made  life  interest- 
ing for  a  boy,  there  is  precious  little  left 
except  the  moving  picture  show,  the 
crap  game  and  the  cigarette.  The  near- 
est many  boys  ever  get  to  sport  is  sitting 
on  the  bleachers  watching  professionals 
play. 

Years  ago  some  wise  men  saw  it  com- 
ing. Dan  Beard  tried  to  put  back  the 
romance  into  the  boy's  life  by  creating 
his  Boy  Pioneers  and  the  Sons  of  Dan- 
iel Boone  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
by  creating  his  Woodcraft  Indians.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  in  England  General 
Sir  R.  S.  Baden-Powell,  taking  these 
models,  started  a  somewhat  more  de- 
veloped movement  in  that  country, 
which  he  called  the  Boy  Scouts..  The 
idea  caught  on  famously  in  England  un- 
til to-day  there  must  be  over  200,000 
boy  scouts  in  England  and  100,000  more 
in  the  colonies. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Seton  and  a  number 
of  other  men  interested  in  boys  and  out- 
door life  decided  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
1  cellent  thing  to  bring  the  transplanted 
movement  back  to  America  where  it 
really  started.  So  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  was  formed  and  already  it  has 
upwards  of  145,000  boys  enrolled.     It  is 


one  of  the  latest  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  modern 
out-of-doors  movements  that  have  sprung 
up  in  the  present  generation — greatest 
because  it  is  body-building  and  charac- 
ter-forming for  a  coming  generation. 
The  widespread  playground  movement, 
the  public  schools'  athletic  leagues,  and 
the  boys'  clubs  all  represent  this  attempt 
to  plan  health  and  character  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Before  going  a  step  farther  it  might 
be  well  to  correct  an  impression  that  is 
false,  though  it  still  persists  in  the  minds 
of  many  and  might  with  them  prove 
hostile  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  not  a  mil- 
itary organization.  Drill  is  precisely 
the  thing  it  aims  to  get  pway  from. 
Drill  is  monotonous  and  can  be  relied 
on  by  a  leader  who  is  looking  for  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  No  one  need 
fear  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
stand  for  militarism  in  any  sense. 

True,  it  all  began  at  the  defense  of 
Mafeking  during  the  Boer  War  when 
"B.  P.,"  as  the  English  affectionately 
call  him,  took  the  boys  and  fitted  them 
out  as  scouts,  with  uniforms,  and  taught 
them  how  to  serve,  carrying  dispatches 
and  doing  many  things  to  relieve  the 
men  for  active  duty.  When  he  returned 
to  England  after  the  war  he  found  that 
his  idea  had  been  adopted  by  many 
leaders  of  boys  at  home  and  that  they 
were  using  his  book  on  scouting  in  the 
army  as  a  text  book  for  peace-scouting 
among  boys.  So  he  wrote  a  new  book 
entitled  "Scouting  for  Boys."  Of 
course  also  in  England  there  is  much 
talk  of  rivalry  with  Germany  and  no 
doubt  it  is  this  spirit  abroad  in  the  land 
which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Boy  Scouts.  However,  even 
in  England  it  is,  as  "B.  P."  himself  im- 
presses on  people,  merely  a  peace  move- 
ment— peace  scouting. 
.76  . 
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But  in  America,  where  we  have  no 
such  intense  military  rivalries,  there  is 
no  military  significance  to  the  Boy 
Scouts — unless  indeed  it  be  preparing  for 
war  to  have  a  body  of  healthy,  keen- 
eyed,  alert,  observant,  capable  boys 
growing  to  manhood.  Here  its  signifi- 
cance is  very  different  from  war  and  is 
best  expressed  by  a  story  Mr.  Seton  tells. 

On  a  certain  estate  in  New  England 
it  was  found  several  years  ago  that  the 
boys  of  the  town  were  extremely  annoy- 
ing. They  would  paint  the  gate  and 
the  fences;  they  seemed  to  bear  a  fiend- 
ish ill  will  against  the  owner  and  to 
vent  it  in  depredations  on  the  property 
at  every  safe  opportunity.  Mr.  Seton 
had  a  bright  idea.  One  day  he  invited 
a  group  of  the  town  boys  to  come  on 
the  estate  and  camp.  He  told  them  to 
bring  their  friends. 

Most  unexpectedly  the  boys  did  bring 
their  friends  and  on  the  day  appointed 
Mr.  Seton  found  himself  taken  at  his 
word  by  upwards  of  forty  little  white 
savages,  as  keen  for  fun  as  yoting  Amer- 
ica ever  is.  He  told  them  they  could 
go  in  swimming  naked  if  they  wished,  in 


the  lake.  He  led  their  sports,  and  that 
night,  when  they  had  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted their  animal  spirits  and  were 
gathered  about  the  camp-fire  after  a 
hearty  dinner,  he  propounded  his  scheme. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  organizing 
themselves  into  a  band  of  play  back- 
woodsmen and  seriously  playing  at 
woodcraft. 

It  was  settled  with  a  shout  of  ap- 
proval. In  short  order  Mr.  Seton  had 
those  boys  so  in  love  with  Nature  that 
the  problem  of  the  owner  of  the  estate 
was  solved.  There  were  no  more  dep- 
redations. In  fact,  just  the  opposite — 
they  protected  the  estate.  One  day  a 
little  fellow  brought  in  a  rabbit  which 
he  had  secured  from  a  friend  and  turned 
it  loose. 

"That's  to  pay,  sir,  for  one  I  killed 
when  we  used  to  sneak  in  here,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  former  state  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  boys  and  the  owner. 

It  is  with  some  such  ideal  of  creating 
a  wholesome  love  of  Nature  for  Nature's 
sake  that  Mr.  Seton  has  taken  hold  of 
the  Boy  Scouts — peace  scouts.  War 
drill  has  no  real  part  in  it. 
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NO  ONE  HAS  TO  TEACH  A  BOY  SCOUT  HOW  TO  EAT. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  much  time 
here  in  describing  the  machinery  of  the 
scout  movement,  its  organization,  and 
the  "scout  law."  That  anyone  can  find 
out  by  sending  to  headquarters,  124  East 
28th  Street,  New  York,  and  obtaining 
the  five  little  bulletins  and  the  official 
handbook  of  the  movement,  which  in- 
cludes the  best  of  Baden-Powell's 
"Scouting  for  Boys"  as  well  as  the  best 
that  Mr.  Seton  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  thing  that  appeals  most  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  movement  is 
the  possibilities  of  the  thing,  its  flexibil- 
ity and  fascination. 

Any  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen  can  become  a  scout.  He 
first  becomes  a  "tenderfoot"  by  learning 
and  taking  the  scout's  oath  as  well  as 
mastering  a  few  simple  tests.  "On  my 
honor,"  says  the  oath,  "I  promise  that  I 
will  do  my  best:  1,  to  do  my  duty  to 
God  and  my  country ;  2,  to  help  other 
people  at  all  times;  3,  to  obey  the  scout 
law."  In  taking  this  oath  the  scout 
stands  holding  his  right  hand  raised  to 
the  level  of  his  shoulder,  thumb  resting 
on  the  nail  of  his  little  finger  and  the 


other  three  fingers  upright,  pointing  up- 
wards. This  is  the  scout's  salute  and 
sign,  a  half  salute  being  given  thus  and 
a  full  salute  with  the  hand  raised  to  the 
forehead.  The  three  fingers  stand  for 
the  three  points  in  the  oath. 

After  a  month's  service  the  tender- 
foot may  become  a  second-class  scout  by 
learning  some  things  which  are  more 
difficult  than  the  first  tests,  and  later  he 
may  become  a  first-class  scout  by  passing 
another  set  of  tests.  These  things  are 
all  set  down  in  the  rules — they  are  not 
book  tests,  but  things  like  laying  and 
lighting  a  camp  fire  and  cooking  a  pound 
of  meat,  such  as  would  appeal  to  red- 
blooded  boys  the  world  over,  things,  by 
the  way,  that  will  puzzle  (perhaps 
shame)  many  an  elder.  After  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  special  honors  the 
boy  can  achieve  in  various  classes  of 
work,  like  first  aid,  life-saving,  tracking, 
signaling,  cycling,  nature  study,  seaman- 
ship, and  many  others.  All  the  time  the 
boy  is  learning  something  in  the  guise  of 
playing  at  scoutcraft. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  and  of 
good  character  can  organize  a  troop  or 
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patrol  in  his  neighborhood  by  going 
through  certain  formalities  with  the  na- 
tional headquarters.  A  patrol  consists 
of  from  six  to  eight  boys  of  the  right  age 
and  three  patrols  make  a  troop.  There 
are  then  local  councils,  committees,  and 
other  officers  described  minutely  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  organization.  Each 
patrol  has  its  own  name  and  secret  sign. 

Scout  meets  are  held  frequently  and 
the  boys  have  an  official  scout  uniform 
to  wear.  It  is  something  like  the  tra- 
ditional dress  of  the  frontiersman,  a  soft 
hat,  blue  flannel  shirt,  knickerbockers, 
stockings,  and  stout  shoes,  a  small  knap- 
sack, a  canteen,  a  knife,  a  whistle,  and  a 
staff  marked  in  feet  and  inches. 

Next  spring  and  summer,  when  the 
scouts  are  more  thoroughly  organized, 
it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  go  any- 
where near  a  city  without  encountering 
them.  At  least  that  is  how  it  is  now  in 
England  and  the  vast  stretches  of  terri- 
tory, woods,  and  streams  in  America 
give  greater  promise.  For  we  have  not 
taken  the  •  natural  habitat  of  the  boy 
away  yet,  not  quite;  it  is  only  that  we 
have  taken  the  boy  away  from  the 
habitat. 

They  will  be  encamped  in  a  bit  of 
woods  or  field  or  park.  You  will  see 
them  scampering  along,  stepping  lightly 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot  so  as  to  leave  the 
least  trail  by  which  they  can  be  fol- 
lowed. Or  they  will  be  following  a 
trail  of  an  animal  or  a  vehicle  or  of 
tracking  irons  which  are  clamped  on  the 
shoes  of  one  of  their  number  who  plays 
deer  or  bear  and  leaves  a  trail  like  the 
track  of  that  animal.  Or  they  will  be 
wigwagging  signals  from  hill  to  hill  in 
Morse  or  Myer  or  semaphore,  or  build- 
ing bridges  over  brooks — there  is  no  end 
to  it,  except  as  ingenuity  exhausts  itself. 

They  will  be  doing  all  those  import- 
ant things  which  schools  and  home  do 
not  teach,  learning  many  of  the  practical 
moral  lessons  of  life  that  even  parents 
and  Sunday-schools  can't  impart  half  so 
forcibly  as  contact  of  boy  with  boy  under 
wise  leadership.  For  there  are  almost 
endless  possibilities  for  good  in  this  work 
with  the  right  sort  of  man  as  scout- 
master. He  need  not  be  expert  at 
scoutcraft  himself  for  he  can  get  others 
to  do  that  for  him. 


The  prime  requisite  for  a  good  scout- 
master is  that  he  shall  know  boys,  have 
a  lively  sympathy  and  understanding 
with  them.  Given  that,  he  can  inevit- 
ably bend  them  to  the  right.  One 
scoutmaster  found  some  of  his  scouts 
smoking  on  the  sly.  "Scouts  don't 
smoke,"  he  said  simply.  "Selous  doesn't 
and  Burnham  doesn't.  You  know  it 
spoils  the  wind  and  the  eyes  and  the 
nose  and  a  scout  needs  all  of  them  to 
be  a  good  scout." 

The  natural  desire  to  excel  dampened 
the  tobacco  more  than  hours  of  ethical 
culture.  Rather  it  was  ethical  culture 
unconsciously  given.   . 

Good  for  All  Kinds  of  Boys 

There  is  nothing  at  all  sectarian  or 
religious  about  the  movement,  though  it 
is  at  heart  very  much  religious  and 
moral.  It  works,  too.  For  the  very 
word  "scout"  fascinates  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  boys  from  the  very  start. 
It  brings  together  all  the  romance  of 
the  frontier,  the  great  Northwest,  our 
own  West  as  it  is  handed  down  in  his- 
tory, Uganda,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
anything  the  boys  would  otherwise  de- 
vour out  of  the  dime  dreadfuls. 

Organizations  already  existing  can 
take  up  scouting  in  connection  with  their 
regular  work  and  thus  boys'  clubs, 
settlements,  preparatory  schools,  military 
academies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  even  the 
denominational  and  religious  organiza- 
tions like  the  boys'  brigades  have  already 
done  so.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
all  in  this  wholesome  scheme,  for  it  has 
wisely  provided  that  one  can  go  as  far 
as  he  likes  in  following  out  the  scout 
idea — or  as  short  a  distance  as  he  likes. 
It  aims  to  supplement  existing  organiza- 
tions, not  to  supplant  them. 

One  very  important  element  in  the 
boy  scout  movement  and  one  that  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  is  that 
it  is  self  -  supporting  "A  scout  is 
thrifty,"  says  the  scout  law.  "He  saves 
every  penny  he  can."  One  condition  of 
promotion  is  having?  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  the  bank,  a  sum  such  as  prac- 
tically every  boy,  no  matter  how  poor, 
could  have. 

Following:  out  this  idea  of  thrift  each 
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troop  is  responsible  for  its  own  finances. 
As  everyone  knows  who  has  worked 
among  boys,  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
efforts  to  pauperize  them.  Of  course 
almost  any  boy  will  take  something  for 
nothing  if  he  can  get  it.  That  is  hu- 
man nature.  But  it  does  the  boy  no 
good  and  it  more  often  does  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  That  was  the  great  discovery 
that  William  R.  George  made  years  ago 
in  founding  his  George  Junior  Re- 
public. 

A  School  of  Chivalry 

The  scout  movement  also  teaches  a 
boy  chivalry,  for  he  pledges  himself  to 
do  a  good  turn  to  someone  every  day  and 
riot  to  take  any  pay  for  it.  In  England 
this  provision  is  helping  to  do  away  with 
the  beastly  tipping  habit  and  the  servil- 
ity it  engenders.  A  scout's  honor  is  to 
be  trusted,  too,  and  he  must  be  loyal  to 
his  parents,  his  country,  his  employer. 
Above  all  he  must  never  be  a  snob,  and 
snobbishness  in  the  scout's  eyes  is  two- 
edged.  It  may  be  despising  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor. 

In  short,  social  distinctions  are  to  be 
obliterated — there  will  be  plenty  and  to 
spare  of  them  as  the  "boy  grows  to  man- 
hood. The  scout  must  be  courteous, 
obedient,  cheery,  and  he  must  never 
grumble,  but  must  obey  orders  and  then, 
if  he  has  anything  to  criticize,  say  it 
after  he  has  performed  the  service.  He 
must  be  kind  to  animals.  If  one  were 
to  catalogue  all  the  things  a  scout  ought 
to  be  he  would  have  an  ideal  boy. 

A  large  encampment  was  held  last 
summer  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George. 
There  were  present  boys  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  it  was  found 
that  the  idea  appealed  to  all  alike,  east 
and  west,  north  and  south.  They  did 
many  of  the  things  suggested  in  the 
official  handbook  for  a  model  camp  and 
some  of  the  patrols  went  off  on  "hikes" 
of  several  days  through  the  country  and 
found  it  about  the  most  interesting  thing 
of  all.  So  it  is  settled  that  next  year 
there  will  be  many  of  these  camps  and 
many  of  these  "hikes." 

But  to  return  a  moment  to  England, 
for  it  is  there,  that  the  movement  has 
gone  through  its  longest  period  of  evo- 
lution.    In  England  the  sisters  of  many 


of  the  boys  have  demanded  that  they 
too  should  be  allowed  to  become  scouts 
along  with  their  brothers.  So  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  Girl  Guides 
have  been  organized  for  them,  though 
as  yet  it  cannot  be  said  whether  this 
movement  will  take  root  in  America  or 
not. 

With  the  girls  the  idea  seems  to  be  to 
train  them  as  nurses;  they  learn  how  to 
handle  bandages  and  splints.  There  are 
other  things,  too,  such  as  appeal  to  out- 
door girls,  who  after  all  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  out-door  boys  as  our  grand- 
mothers would  suspect.  But  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Girl  Guides  is  presum- 
ably to  fit  the  girls  better  for  the  duties 
of  the  home. 

England  takes  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment very  seriously.  When  the  Daily 
Telegraph  undertook  to  raise  $25,000 
for  it  by  popular  subscription  the  money 
literally  flowed  in.  At  one  time  20,000 
boy  scouts  have  been  in  line  in  London. 
On  nearly  every  public  occasion  the 
boys  now  appear.  For  instance,  at  the 
funeral  of  King  Edward  the  route  was 
lined  with  troops,  behind  whom  was  a 
second  line  of  police  and  behind  them  a 
third  cordon  of  boy  scouts. 

For,  back  of  it  all  is  "B.  P.,"  the 
popular  idol,  hero  of  India,  Afghanistan, 
Ashanti,  and  South  Africa,  colonel  of 
Irregular  Horse,  author  of  such  books 
as  "Scouting,"  "Sport  in  War,"  and  so 
on.  At  fifty-three  he  has  resigned  as 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Northumbrian 
Territorial  Division  to  give  all  his  time 
to  the  Boy  Scouts.  Now  the  movement 
is  extending  to  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Russia,  where  the  Czar  ordered  the  for- 
mation of  the  movement,  Sweden,  where 
Sven  Hedin  is  at  the  head,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Chile,  Argentina.  In  Canada  there  are 
now  several  thousands  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
at  Vancouver  they  are  organized  as  for- 
esters to  fight  forest  fires.  Only  in 
America  has  it  seemed  to  lag. 

But  a  glance  through  the  official 
handbook  is  all  that  is  needed  to  con- 
vince one  that  it  will  not  lag  much 
longer.  Many  an  older  person  will 
learn  much  that  he  finds  interesting 
about  campercraft,  the  stars,  Indian 
signs,  and  blazes,  and  signals  with  smoke 
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and  smudges.  The  list  of  badges  a 
scout  can  acquire  is  itself  a  formidable 
one,  with  the  highest  honor  of  all  the 
winning  of  a  medal  for  saving  life  at 
the  risk  of  life. 

After  all,  whether  it  is  a  success  in 
America  or  not  will  depend  pretty 
largely  on  the  scoutmaster.  He  must 
be  the  inspiration,  without  seeming  to 
be  so.  He  must  not  decide  everything; 
he  must  leave  a  large  latitude  to  the 
boys,  but  he  must  not  let  them  run  wild. 
The  scouts  have  laid  down  the  principle, 
also,  of. not  holding  large  meets  where 
a  few  star  athletes  or  clever  fellows  will 
carry  off  the  prizes. 

The  scout  idea  is  that  all  boys  shall 
have  a  chance  to  do  something,  that  all 
shall  benefit.  To  that  end  a  model 
scout  camp  has  been  devised  with  a 
model  program  carrying  the  thing 
through  eight  days.  Of  course  even 
that  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  program 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
on  it. 

It  is  well,  it  has  been  found,  not  to 
attempt  to  do  too  much  at  the  start. 
The  magic  of  a  nightly  camp-fire,  of 
scout  songs  and  dances  can  be  relied  on 
to  bring  the  boys  back  again  for  another 


and  more  ambitious  encampment  later. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  by  those  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  scoutmaster  to  know  his 
boys  in  their  homes,  to  know  the  par- 
ents, and  to  enlist  their  sympathies  with 
the  movement  first. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
among  their  officers  and  supporters 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Lee  F.  Han- 
mer,  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America;  George  D.  Pratt,  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute; Jacob  Riis;  W.  D.  Boyce,  pub- 
lisher; Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  of 
the  Sage  Foundation ;  Dan  Beard ;  Ed- 
gar M.  Robinson,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Colin  H.  Livingstone.  The  latest 
announcement  is  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
has  become  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  is  giving  it  hearty 
support.  These  men  believe  that  the 
boy  scout  movement  will  have  a  whole- 
some effect  on  drinking,  gambling, 
hooliganism,  and  gangs.  For  it  will 
take  the  gang  idea,  which  is  after  all  a 
good  idea,  and  will  bend  it  in  the  right 
direction  for  whatever  the  future  has 
in  store  for  our  nation.  The  scout 
watchword  on  all  the  badges  is:  "Be 
prepared." 


CLAPBOARDS  AND 
PUNCHEONS 

hy  Horace  Kephart 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  and  Diagrams  by  the  Author 

LOG     cabin     is     cozier    cabin  scheme  is  how  to  get  roofing  ma- 
//  Vk  than     any    tent    when     teriai.     Bark   is   flimsy  and   will  scarce 

//     Vk  Jack    Frost    is    abroad,    outlast  the  season.     Tarred  paper — what 

if  t\        When  one  has  been  out    is  more  hideously  unfit  than  a  paper  cov- 

all  day  in  the  snow,  it  ering  over  honest  log  walls?  Such  a 
is  good  to  come  back  to  roof  fairly  shrieks  against  its  surround- 
a  big  stone  fireplace  full  of  crackling  ings,  and  they  groan  in  answer.  Any- 
logs.  It  is  good  to  have  a  dry  floor,  a  way,  paper  requires  sawed  boards  under- 
reliable  roof,  a  wall  full  of  pegs  and  neath,  and  the  only  way  to  get  those 
shelves ;  to  have  benches  or  stools,  and  a  boards  is  to  whip  them  out  with  a  pit 
big  table,  chests  that  are  vermin-proof,  or  muley  saw.  A  back-breaking  task, 
and  a  cupboard  full  of  handy  things  that    indeed ! 

no    nomad    can    tote    around.      Tents        The  thing  to  do  is  to  rive  clapboards 

from  trees  that 
grow  on  the 
spot.  A  clap- 
board is  simply 
a  thin  board, 
from  two  to 
four  feet  long, 
split  or  worked 
with  a  froe  from 
straight -grained 
timber.  It  is  a 
little  thicker 
along  one  edge 
than  the  other, 
being  split 
from  bolts,  as 
shown  in  fig- 
ure I  (p.  289). 
A  clapboard 
roof  is  depend- 
able. It  harmo- 
nizes better  than 
any  other  with 
the  general 
woodsy  effect. 
When  properly 
laid,  it  is  storm- 
proof and  will 
not  cup.  It  will 
last  a  genera- 
tion. 


are  for  summer 
outings  and 
shifting  camps; 
a  cabin  is  a 
home,  staunch 
against  the  ele- 
ments, secure 
against  maraud- 
ing beasts,  hab- 
itable at  any 
season. 

This  is  what 
many  a  hunter 
will  be  think- 
ing before  the 
big  game  season 
is  over,  and 
many  a  one  will 
be  planning 
some  sort  of  hut 
for  seasons  to 
come. 

Since  good 
hunting  is  sel- 
dom found  in 
the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  saw- 
mill, a  lumber 
yard,  or  a  wag- 
on road,  the 
crux     of     the 
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FIRST    CUT    IN    THE    BOLT. 

Riving  clapboards  or  shingles  from 
the  green  tree  is  almost  a  lost  art.  Not 
one  carpenter  in  fifty,  nowadays,  can 
show  you  how.  I  have  never  seen  the 
process  adequately  described  in  print. 

The  tools  required  are  few:  an  ax  or 
two,  a  pair  of  steel  wedges,  a  crosscut 
saw,  and  a  froe.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  a  small  sledge-hammer  for  driving 
the  wedges,  but  you  can  make  a  maul 
on  the  spot  that  will  do  well  enough. 
Pick  out  a  sapling  of  some  tough,  hard 
wood,  such  as  oak  or  dogwood.  Saw  it 
off  close  to  the  ground,  just  above  the 
stools  of  the  roots,  where  it  will  stand 


a  lot  of  battering  before 
it  will  split.  Use  this 
for  the  maul  head  and 
shave  up  from  it  for  a 
handle,  making  a  big 
club.  In  the  same  way, 
make  a  mallet  for  your 
froe,  out  of  a  small 
limb. 

Wedges  are  best  of 
Oregon  pattern,  wide 
edged  and  thin.  The 
saw  should  have  a  five 
and  one-half  or  six  foot 
blade,  preferably  of 
lance-tooth  pattern. 

The  froe  is  a  tool 
that  is  seldom  seen, 
nowadays,  outside  of 
the  backwoods.  If  you 
find  none  in  town,  you 
can  get  one  from  a 
mail-order  house.  Its 
shape  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  accompanying 
photographs.  The 
blade  should  be  straight 
(old  ones  that  have 
yielded  to  the  mallet 
and  become  swaybacked 
are  hard  to  manage). 
It  should  be  about 
fourteen  inches  long, 
rather  thick,  and  stunt- 
edged,  as  it  is  for  split- 
ting, not  cutting.  Its 
weight  will  be  about 
five  pounds.  A  green 
stick  will  do  for  the 
handle. 

Success  in  riving  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  how  you  select  your 
tree.  Wood  for  this  purpose  must  be 
sound,  straight-grained  and  springy.  If 
brash  or  doty,  it  will  not  do  at  all.  Nor 
will  "any  old  wood"  do  that  splits 
easily;  it  must  split  straight  and  make 
thin  boards. 

The  species  of  tree  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  what  growths  one  has  to 
choose  from.  Here,  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians, our  first  choice  is  mountain 
oak,  when  we  can  get  one  that  splits 
well.  Its  wood  resembles  that  of  the 
live  oak  in  texture  and  hardness. 
Otherwise  we  take  white,  black,  red,  or 
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water  oak.  Among 
softwoods,  cedar  is 
best.  White  and  yel- 
low pines  are  much 
used,  occasionally  yel- 
low poplar. 

A  young,  quick- 
growing  chestnut 
makes  good  eighteen- 
inch  shingles,  but  not 
the  longer  clapboards, 
as  chestnut  is  prone  to 
"run  out"  when  long 
splits  are  made.  Ma- 
ture chestnut  trees  are 
generally  full  of  worm- 
holes.  Sometimes  a 
hemlock  is  found  that 
will  make  clapboards, 
but  it  must  be  split 
bastard  (the  way  the 
rings  run).  Balsam  is 
of  similar  nature. 

When  a  suitable 
species  is  found,  the 
next  thing  is  to  pick 
out  a  good  "board 
tree."  This  takes  an 
experienced  eye.  Leave 
it  to  a  native  woods- 
man, if  you  can.  The 
way  he  does  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe.  He 
looks,  first,  for  a 
straight  trunk,  free 
from  knots,  limbs  and 
dote.  It  should  be  not 
less  than  two  feet  thick. 
Then  he  scans  the 
bark.  If  the  ridges 
and  furrows  run 
straight,  in  a  general 
way,  parallel  with  the  trunk,  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  straight  grain.  An  oak  with 
a  large  fork  is  likely  to  split  well. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  in  picking 
a  board  tree ;  the  wood  should  be  not  only 
separable  but  springy.  The  woodsman 
will  tell  you  that  he  "senses"  this;  and 
he  does,  to  the  extent  that  his  choice  is 
guided  by  no  rule  nor  process  of  reason- 
ing. Twice  out  of  three  times  he  is 
right  when  he  says  "That  tree  '11  do ;" 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  is  right  when 
he  says  "That  tree  's  no  good." 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  a  tree 


RIVING    CLAPBOARDS. 

with  a  certain  "look"  is  likely  timber, 
but  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  describe 
that  look.  You  may  have  to  split  a 
big  block  out  of  a  tree,  test  its  cleavage, 
and  try  several  other  trees  before  you 
find  a  good  one.  This  is  bad  practice, 
but  not  so  bad  as  felling,  sawing  off  a 
cut,  and  then  leaving  the  tree  to  waste 
utterly. 

When  the  right  tree  is  found,  throw 
it  in  the  best  place  for  working  up,  and 
saw  off  a  cut  (eighteen  inch  for  shingles, 
two  and  one  half  to  three  feet  for  clap- 
boards).    If  this  is  your  first  trick  with 
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the  crosscut,  observe  that  your  sole  duty 
is  to  pull  and  help  guide  the  saw  straight. 
If  you  push  as  well  as  pull,  the  other 
fellow  will  "ride  the  saw"  while  you  do 
the  work.  When  the  saw  begins  to 
bind,  drive  a  wedge  lightly  into  the  top 
of  the  kerf,  not  deep  enough  to  crack 
the  log. 

Having  sawed  off  a  cut,  squarely  at 
both   ends,   turn  it  up  on  end.     Then, 


A    HOMEMADE    SHAVING    HORSE. 

with  a  single-bitt  axe  (or  wedge)  and 
mallet,  mark  an  indentation  straight 
across  the  center  of  the  block. 

Do  not  tap  hard  until  you  come  to 
the  end  of  the  line;  then  strike  vigor- 
ously, and  the  block  will  fall  in  halves. 
If  you  struck  hard  from  the  first,  the 
split  might  run  off  to  one  side.  In  the 
same  way,  split  the  halves  into  quarters, 
and  these  into  bolts  or  billets  of  con- 
venient size  for  riving.  (See  figure  I.) 
A  bolt  is  usually  of  such  thickness  that 
it  will  make  eight  boards  or  shingles — 
say  five  inches  across  the  outside. 

Now  split  out  the  heart-wood  of  each 
bolt,  by  laying  the  axe  across  and  tap- 
ping it.  Heartwood  is  useless,  for  it 
won't  split  well.  In  some  trees  the 
heart  is  so  tough  that  it. is  advisable,  in- 
stead of  halving  and  quartering  your 
cut,  to  just  split  in  toward  the  cut,  all 
around,  to  bolt  size,  and  then  knock  out 
the  bolts  by  driving  the  axe  in  at  right 
angles  to  the  cuts,  leaving  the  heart  as 
one  solid  core.  (See  figure  2.)  Skin 
off  the  bark,  and  your  bolts  are  ready 
to  rive. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  a  brake. 
This  may  be  simply  the  fork  of  a  limb, 


as  in  our  photograph.  Another  way  is 
to  lay  two  blocks  against  the  prostrate 
trunk  of  your  board  tree,  at  right  angles 
to  it,  like  fire  dogs,  and  a  yard  or  so 
apart;  on  them  lay  a  small  log,  parallel 
with  the  trunk,  and  drive  stakes  outside 
this  "roller"  to  keep  it  from  rolling 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches  away  from 
the  trunk.  (See  figure  3.)  The  office 
of  the  brake  is  to  clamp  one  end  of  the 
bolt  while  you  are  riving  with  the  froe. 

Now  take  up  your  froe.  Stand  one 
of  the  bolts  on  end,  lay  the  froe's  edge 
accurately  along  the  center  of  one  end, 
and  split  the  bolt  in  twain  by  tapping 
with  the  mallet  and  springing  your  cleft 
apart  with  the  froe.  Take  one  of  these 
halves  and  rive  it  similarly  into  two 
equal  parts. 

At  this  stage  (more  surely  at  the  next 
one)  you  must  learn  a  new  trick — the 
difference  between  riving  and  mere  split- 
ting, and  how  to  govern  the  rift.  The 
wood  has  a  tendency  to  "run  out"  more 
toward  one  side  than  the  other.  If  you 
went  on  just  forcing  the  froe  down,  the 
result  would  be  a  botch  (as  in  figure 
4).  To  prevent  this,  turn  the  block  so 
that  the  thicker  side  is  down,  lay  its 
lower  end  in  the  brake,  open  the  cleft 
until  you  can  insert  your  flat  left  hand 
(the  froe  will  prevent  pinching),  and 
then  bear  down  hard  on  the  bottom 
(thicker)  section  while  you  work  the 
froe  gently  up  and  down.  This  will 
make  your  split  run  back  again  into 
the  thicker  section.  My  photograph  of 
a  man  riving  shows  how  the  brake  comes 
in  play. 

Having  quartered  the  bolt,  now  care- 
fully rive  each  quarter  into  two  clap- 
boards or  shingles.  You  may  have  to 
turn  the  piece  three  or  four  times  in 
order  to  get  boards  of  uniform  thickness. 
It  is  right  here  that  judgment  and  skill 
are  called  for. 

With  good  wood,  already  bolted,  an 
experienced  hand  can  turn  out  about 
one  thousand  clapboards,  or  four  thou- 
sand shingles,  in  a  day.  Experts  do 
better. 

Clapboards,  although  slower  to  make 
than  short  shingles,  save  time  and  labor 
in  the  end,  because  of  their  extra  span, 
and  because  they  can  be  nailed  directly 
to  rib  poles  running  lengthwise  of  the 
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FIG.    I. 


FIG.    2. 


roof,  whereas  shingles  require  strips  of 
board  or  flattened  poles  laid  across  raf- 
ters and  close  together.  The  rib  pole 
construction  makes  a  prettier  gable  end 
than  the  usual  way  of  boxing  up  the 
gable  with  boards,  because  courses  of 
logs  are  carried  all  the  way  up  into  the 
peak.  Sawed  boards  break  rustic  effect. 
However,    if    shingles    be    preferred, 


partner  and  I  made  it  in  an  hour  out  of 
a  chestnut  log  and  a  dogwood  fork,  with 
two  sticks  for  legs.  A  stub  of  the  fork 
was  left  for  clamp-head.  In  use,  the 
operator  pushes  against  the  lower  end  of 
the  clamp  with  his  foot.  A  bowstring 
might  be  run  from  the  head  of  the  clamp 
to  a  springy  stick  inserted  in  the  log  a 
few  feet  back  of  the  clamp,  to  hold  the 


fig.  3. 

they,  too,  can  readily  be  made  from  the 
green  tree.  These  hand-made  shingles, 
if  finished  by  shaving  smooth  with  a 
drawing  knife,  are  superior  to  the  mill 
product. 

To  make  them,  a  large  tree  is  chosen, 
and  the  cuts  are  double  bolted  (as  in 
figure  5).  Since  the  sides  of  the  outer 
bolts  are  almost  parallel,  the  unshaved 
shingles  will  be  of  nearly  even  thickness 
on  both  edges.  In  riving  shingles  the 
bolt  is  turned  end-for-end  every  time  a 


fig.  4. 

shingle  is  struck  off,  and  the  shingles  are 
allowed  to  run  out  a  little  so  as  to  be 
thinner  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 

A  rude  but  efficient  shaving-horse  is 
shown    in    the   small   photograph.     My 


FIG.    5. 

latter  back  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use.  The  far  end  of  the  log  nearly  rests 
on  the  ground.  For  ordinary  cabins, 
the  clapboards  or  shingles  do  not  require 
shaving. 

Shingles  are  best  made  of  soft  wood 
(cedar  is  first  choice).  Then,  if 
stacked  and  seasoned,  they  will  not  cup. 
If  oak  shingles  are  seasoned  they  will 
split  in  nailing;  consequently  they  are 
used  green.  Moderate  cupping  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  leaky  roof,  but  it  is 
unsightly.  Clapboards,  although  al- 
ways laid  green,  cannot  cup,  because 
they  are  nailed  at  both  ends.  They 
should  be  laid  thick  edge  to  thick  and 
thin  to  thin.  A  thin  board  will  outlast  a 
thick  one  and  makes  tighter  joints. 

Speaking  of  cupping — it  is  universally 
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believed  by  backwoodsmen  that  green 
shingles  will  surely  cup  if  laid  at  any 
other  time  than  "the  old  of  the  moon." 
Twice  out  of  three  times  they  will  cup 
anyway,  but  it  is  heresy  to  say  so. 

Puncheons,  for  flooring,  are  split  out 
with  wedges  and  hewn  smooth  on  the 
upper  side  with  broadaxe  or  adze. 
Since  both  of  these  tools  are  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  inexperienced  men  to 
handle,  an  amateur  may  well  content 
himself  with  the  slower  but  more  accu- 
rate jackplane. 

Almost  any  tree  that  splits  straight 
will  do  for  puncheons.  Those  common- 
ly used  are  poplar,  oak,  chestnut,  ash, 
cedar,  spruce,  and  pine. 

A  small  tree  is  merely  split  through 
the  center,  and  the  halves  laid  with  the 
round  side  down.  One  of  medium  size 
is  first  halved,  and  then  each  half  is 
split  parallel  with  the  flat  side,  making 
four  puncheons  from  each  log.  Very 
large  trees  are  riven  into  long  bolts  in 
the  same  manner  as  clapboard  bolts,  thus 
making  a  considerable  number  of  nar- 
row puncheons  from  each  log. 

The  logs  are  usually  cut  so  that  two 
lengths  equal  the  length  of  the  room — 


eight-foot  puncheons  for  a  sixteen-foot 
room,  and  so  on. 

They  are  laid  by  fitting  the  rough 
side  to  the  sleepers.  It  is  best  to  leave 
them  loose  until  they  have  seasoned ;  then 
true  up  their  edges,  spike  them  down, 
and  you  will  have  a  tight  floor  of  un- 
common solidity  and  warmth. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  pretty 
log  cottages  shown  in  most  books  on 
rustic  architecture  are  far  more  expen- 
sive than  average  backwoods  dwellings — 
needlessly  so  for  hunters  and  fishermen. 
If  one  gets  the  right  to  use  what  trees 
are  required,  or  if  he  owns  the  land,  he 
can  have  a  cabin  built  for  fifty  dollars 
that  will  serve  him  well  for  a  lifetime. 
This  includes  wages  for  all  the  heavy 
labor. 

The  hut  would  be  of  only  one  room, 
about  fourteen  by  fifteen  feet  inside ;  but 
that  is  big  enough  for  a  party  of  four. 
The  occupants  can  add  finishing  touches 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  taste, 
but  the  essential  structure  need  cost  no 
more  than  I  have  mentioned.  Rough, 
of  course;  yet  a  staunch  little  home  that 
will  fairly  twinkle  welcome  with  each 
returning  season  of  outdoor  life. 


A  FLAREBACK  TO  NATURE 


hi/  Emmet F ffarfufj 

Illustrated  by  Rollin   Crampton 


^"  IBBEY  was  a  farmer  born, 
if  ever  the  instincts  and 
earmarks  of  husbandry  out- 
cropped in  a  human  soul, 
^^.  but  by  some  misdeal  in  the 
*"  ^*  game  of  life's  hazard  Kib- 
bey  was  a  bookkeeper.  In  my  official 
capacity  of  assistant  credit  man,  I  be- 
came quite  intimate  with  him ;  later  we 
roomed  together  and  discussed  the  im- 
mense possibilities  of  agriculture  with  all 
the  arrogant  assurance  of  the  young 
and  unlanded.  I  am  the  result  of  a 
long  line  of  city-dwellers,  and  I  admit 
to  a  few  deficiencies  in  rural  training, 
but  Kibbey  knows  the  whole  pastoral 
technique  of  it  from  alfalfa  to  zoo- 
phytes. The  hayseed  strain  in  him  pre- 
dominates; he  is  a  reversion  to  type. 

It  was  nearing  spring  and  the  call  of 
the  frogs  in  the  lowlands  was  imminent 
when  two  things  of  moment  occurred, 
events  that  upset  the  affairs  of  both 
Kibbey  and  myself.  Elinor  Brown  and 
I  quarreled — oh,  dreadfully.  I  may 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  I  can  view  the 
matter  from  a  different  point  of  van- 
tage now,  but  at  the  time  it  seemed 
otherwise. 

Let  it  suffice  that  my  promising  career 
was  wrecked  on  the  reef  of  a  woman's 
caprice.     I  was  but  another  added  to  the 


long  list  of  those  who  have  staked  every- 
thing on  a  single  cast  and  lost.  I  con- 
templated enlisting  at  the  nearest  re- 
cruiting office  and  chucking  my  troubles 
at  one  fell  chuck,  but — the  other  event 
mentioned  happened  before  I  signed  the 
register.  Kibbey  won  a  farm  in  a  South 
Dakota  land-lottery. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  gave 
loud  and  reverberating  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  quit  his  job,  go  immediately 
and  directly  to  his  allotment  in  person, 
and  engage  wholesale  and  whole-souled 
in  the  right  royal  pursuits  of  soil-tilling, 
horticulture,  the  propagation  of  numer- 
ous and  varied  livestock,  and  other  prop- 
aganda in  a  whirlwind  campaign,  to  use 
a  set  phrase. 

He  proposed,  in  addition,  to  take  me 
with  him  as  a  sort  of  a  grand  vizier  or 
chief  of  staff,  an  accompanist  to  tinkle 
the  Injun  drums  in  the  right  place  and 
add  expression  to  the  grand  symphony. 
Kibbey  felt  immeasurably  capable  of 
producing  the  music,  but  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  a  friend  present  to  share  the 
encores.     Dear,  unselfish  old  Kibbey. 

In  view  of  the  Elinor  Brown  episode, 
I  accepted  his  proposition  unreservedly. 
Let  me  modify  that  statement;  I  did 
stipulate  my  intention  to  take  all  my  be- 
longings   with    me.       I    have    esthetic 
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tastes,  although  the  physical  attributes 
of  a  concrete-mixer ;  I  have  the  hand  and 
arm  of  a  blacksmith,  but  my  fancy  runs 
to  burnt  leather  pillows,  Japanese  tea- 
cups, and  knick-knacks. 

Kibbey  sniffs  at  such  things;  a  rickety 
table,  a  nail-keg  for  a  chair  and  a  bunk 
to  sleep  in  cover  his  ideas  of  home  com- 
forts. I  have  caught  him  eyeing  with 
disdain  my  sea-shell  ash-tray  and  my  im- 
ported, Chinese  dragon-shaped  tobacco- 
jar. 

"Leave  the  bric-a-brac  stored  some- 
where," he  advised.  "We  won't  need 
it  no  more  than  a  rabbit.  Take  a  tin 
cup  and  a  skillet  instead." 

"No,"  I  insisted.  "We'll  need  every- 
thing to  fix  up  the  den,  in  our  new  home. 
What  is  life  without  hand-painted 
china?  Savagery,  my  dear  Kibbey,  sav- 
agery ! 

"All  right,"  he  consented  reluctantly. 
"But  I  don't  help  pack  'em.  And  I 
don't  insure  'em.  What  breaks,  breaks. 
We're  going  to  a  new  country;  a  coun- 
try of  wide  areas,  far  from  the  luxuri- 
ous appurtenances  of  pampered  society; 
the  prairie  wolf  and  the  grasshopper 
will  be  our  neighbors.  Your  cut  glass 
will  have  a  humdrum  shift  in  a  sod- 
house." 

"A  sod-house,"  I  echoed.  "What's  a 
sod-house?" 

"A  sod-house,"  he  explained,  "is  the 
homesteader's  habitat  par  excellence. 
They  are  sanitary,  comfortable,  and  in- 
expensive. Cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter,  combining  the  essentials  of  con- 
venience, hygiene,  and  picturesqueness 
with  absolutely  no  cost,  other  than  the 
time  required  for  construction." 

"Never  saw  one,"  I  said.  "Are  they 
commodious  and  airy?" 

"As  commodious  as  a  commodore  and 
as  airy  as  air.  And  they'll  turn  rain, 
snow,  wind,  or  a  prairie  fire.  The 
hardy  pioneers,  the  vanguard  of  prog- 
ress, the  skirmish  line  of  civilization, 
lived  and  thrived  in  'em  before  you  or 
me  ever  saw  the  glare  of  an  electric  light. 
They're  weather-tested  and  fireproof, 
and  that's  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  of  your  modern  city  buildings." 

I  .saw  Elinor  once  only,  before  leav- 
ing forever.  Her  cheek  had  lost  none 
of  its  velvet  peachiness.     The  poisoned 


dart  that  had  found  a  lodgment  in  my 
bosom,  that  yet  rankled  and  stung  me, 
must  have  missed  her  entirely  or  else 
she  was  completely  heartless.  We  met, 
level-eyed,  on  the  street,  in  the  white 
sunshine  of  day,  and  she  cut  me.  Aye, 
cut  me  as  coolly  as  she  would  the  mer- 
est passer-by. 

It  was  the  last  straw  and  the  back 
of  the  most  patient  member  of  the  men- 
agerie collapsed  with  a  dull  thud.  I 
hurried  home  and  urged  Kibbey  to 
greater  activity.  We  made  the  night 
train  just  as  the  "all  aboard"  sounded 
along  the  station  platform. 

I  must  confess  that  South  Dakota 
and  Number  Sixty-Seven,  which  was 
Kibbey 's  allotment,  disappointed  me 
somewhat.  I  had  had  a  sort  of  a 
blurred,  Corot,  mental  panorama  of  it, 
in  which  box  hedges,  snug  villas,  maca- 
dam drives,  and  flower-flecked  fields 
predominated ;  fields  in  which  silken- 
haired  cattle,  or  cows,  whichever  is 
proper,  stood  eating  buttercups  during 
the  sunset  hour.  I  imagined  Kibbey's 
farm  would  have  a  neatly  painted  sign- 
board on  it,  saying  "No.  67,  Taken," 
like  they  have,  in  the  pay-like-rent  addi- 
tions. I  expected  that  we  would  be 
taken  out  along  a  pastoral  speedway  in 
the  land  office  motor-car. 

On  the  contrary,  Kibbey  hired  a  team 
from  a  liveryman  and  took  along  a 
sandy-mustached  man,  by  name  Izzings 
or  Wazzings,  whose  official  title  I  do 
not  know  even  now,  the  same  gentleman 
having  a  pre-knowledge  of  the  country 
and  serving,  for  a  fee,  as  guide,  mentor, 
and  locater  of  claims. 

The  highways  of  that  country  do  not 
satisfy;  they  are  too  new.  The  whole 
aspect  and  topography  of  the  country 
appear  unfinished,  to  a  city  man's  eye. 
It  looked  like  the  ragged  edge  of  a  bad 
investment  to  me — low,  unkempt,  bare- 
topped  hills,  and  irregular,  straggling, 
inartistic  hollows;  the  claims  weren't 
even  fenced. 

Kibbey  voted  it  all  grand  and  gee- 
lorious,  though.  He  of  the  ocher-hued 
mustache  seemed  moved  by  Kibbey's  ap- 
preciation. He  made  no  incriminating 
statements,  however,  other  than  that  it 
was  a  "fairlv  good  class  of  land,  as  a 
rule." 


OUR    FIRST    WEEK    ON    THE    FARM    WAS    SPENT    IN    BUILDING 
SOD-HOUSES. 


Kibbey  picked  his  claim.  He  said 
he'd  rather  have  it  by  far  than  Number 
One  which  Hazzings  had  pointed  out 
to  us,  an  idea  I  thought  just  as  well, 
for  we  couldn't  have  had  Number  One 
anyhow.  One  or  One  Thousand,  they 
all  looked  bare  and  cheerless  strips  of 
outdoors  to  me. 

After  he  had  attended  to  his  first  pay- 
ment on  the  land  and  to  his  jurating 
and  affidaviting,  we  pooled  our  capital, 
Kibbey  and  I.  Out  of  this  pool, 
amounting  to  $291.20,  we  made  a  lot 
of  purchases.  The  list,  as  I  remember 
it,  ran:  A  plow,  a  hoe,  a  spade,  an  axe, 
hatchet,  tarpaulin  to  serve  as  temporary 
shelter,  blankets,  a  camp  stove,  cooking 
utensils,  provisions,  and  lastly,  a  team  of 
very  small,  uncurried  mules,  with  har- 
ness  and   a   decrepit  wagon.     We   had 


left,  after  this  shopping  tour,  $82.05.  I 
thought  the  mules  rather  small,  I  could 
have  carried  one  away  under  either  arm, 
but  Kibbey  declared  that  sixty  dollars 
apiece  for  them  was  cheaper  than  pay- 
ing freight  on  a  gift. 

The  wagon  had  not  been  constructed 
to  bear  the  load  of  trunks,  boxes, 
bundles,  and  crates  we  placed  upon  it, 
for  about  four  miles  out  it  gave  a  loud 
squawk  and  broke  down.  One  of  the 
rear  wheels  came  to  pieces  like  a  jig-saw 
puzzle. 

Kibbey  took  the  axe  and  within  two 
hours  had  found  a  sapling,  cut  it,  and 
returned  with  it;  we  improvised  a  sort 
of  runner  for  the  wagon  and  accom- 
plished the  remainder  of  the  journey  on 
foot  and  with  fear  and  trembling.  We 
arrived   at  Number  Sixty-seven  just  as 
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the  sun  hid  his  smiling  face  behind  the 
Western  rim. 

Our  first  week  on  the  farm  was  spent 
in  building  sod-houses;  I  speak  of 
them  in  the  plural  because  we  built  sev- 
eral. A  sod-house  is  the  most  primitive 
form  of  masonry ;  it  is,  briefly,  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  roofed  over.  First  you  ex- 
cavate; second,  you  throw  up  a  low 
rampart  of  chunks  of  turf;  third,  you 
put  poles  across — and  poles  are  scarce  in 
.the  land  of  the  Dakotahs — cover  with 
straw,  and,  lastly,  more  sod. 

The  completed  structure,  with  its 
roof  full  of  the  water  of  a  two  hours' 
rainfall,  is  a  success  if  it  does  not  col- 
lapse. That  is  the  test.  If  a  side  caves 
in  or  the  roof  melts  and  trickles  through 
its  own  interstices,  making  a  wallow 
and  a  morass  of  the  interior,  your  sod- 
house  has  failed.  You  may  re-excavate, 
re-embank,  and  re-roof  a  replica  of  your 
first  effort  when  the  sun  comes  out. 

Two  of  them  came  down  about  our 
ears  before  we  perpetrated  one  that 
would  stand  under  precipitation,  by 
which  time  I  had  become  so  soil-en- 
crusted that  I  recked  not  nor  cared 
whether  the  third  stood  or  fell.  It 
rained  regularly  every  other  day  except 
when  it  rained  two  days  in  succession. 
Water  stood  in  a  depression  nearby, 
which  saved  us  the  trouble  of  hauling 
it  from  the  creek  a  couple  of  miles  dis- 
tant; as  yet,  we  had  no  well. 

My  art  treasures,  my  burnt  wood 
pipe-rack,  my  billiken,  my  post-card  col- 
lection, my  hand-embroidered  chair  pil- 
low Elinor  had  given  me  in  a  happier 
day,  suffered  sadly.  Kibbey  took  it 
stoically  when  a  pole  fell  and  smashed 
five  out  of  a  possible  seven  of  my  Japan- 
ese tea-set. 

"What's  the  dif?"  he  said,  impervi- 
ous to  my  grief.  "We  have  no  tea. 
We  have  more  use  for  a  tin  cup,  any- 
how." 

The  sod-house,  having  stood  through 
several  downpours  with  less  than  six 
inches  of  water  on  the  floor  at  any  one 
time,  was  voted  a  success;  later  we  dis- 
covered that  a  drain  dug  around  the 
outside  helped  still  more.  The  building 
problem  thus  settled,  we  began  to  branch 
out.  I  set  in  to  dig  a  well  and  Kibbey 
to  put  in  our  crop. 


Diversified  farming  was  Kibbey's 
topic  de  resistance;  wheat,  oats,  small 
fruits,  chickens,  broom  corn. 

"You  sow  spinach,"  he  dinned  in  my 
ears,  "and  later  on,  turnips.  You 
catch  'em  going  and  coming.  While 
you're  hauling  one  crop  to  town  another 
one's  getting  ripe.  It's  the  system  that 
wins,  the  system." 

In  pursuance  of  this  system  we  sent 
to  Schenectady  or  Grand  Rapids  for 
some  high  priced  seeds  with  new-fangled 
names  like  Hercules  onions  and  Cer- 
berus cabbages,  all  of  which  were  more 
or  less  of  a  success;  some  of  them  grew 
and  some  of  them  didn't. 

The  time  came  when  we  had  five 
acres  of  corn  planted,  also  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  a  half  acre  of  sugar  cane,  and 
a  quarter  acre  of  turnips.  I  raised  the 
question  of  it  being  the  season  for  tur- 
nips, but  Kibbey  said  the  moon  was 
right  and  went  ahead  with  them  any- 
how. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
start  in  livestock  when  there  was  a  sale 
forty  odd  miles  to  the  southward;  a 
man  was  selling  out  to  go  to  Texas. 
Kibbey  took  ten  dollars  and  the  mules 
and  attended.  He  returned  with  a 
small,  extremely  hairy  and  lean  pig,  or 
shoat  as  they  are  familiarly  called  in 
the  country. 

It  was.  a  red  one ;  a  dark,  coppery,  au- 
burn haired  pig.  We  tied  a  rope  to  its 
leg  and  tethered  it  to  the  wagon  until 
we  got  a  pen  built  for  it.  We  made 
the  pen  of  slats,  a  sort  of  portable  struc- 
ture. When  the  shoat  had  cleared  away 
the  vegetation  and  thoroughly  uprooted 
a  given  spot,  we  moved  the  pen  to  a  new 
place.  Kibbey  said  we  could  plow  the 
whole  hundred  and  sixty  acres  with  a 
half  dozen  pigs  if  we  had  them,  and 
sit  in  the  shade  of  the  dugout  during  the 
process.  I  suggested  that  we  make  that 
a  part  of  the  system. 

Of  evenings,  Kibbey  and  I  sat  on  a 
bench  alongside  of  our  earthen  edifice 
and  listened  to  the  sigh  of  the  breeze 
across  the  trackless  prairie  or  to  the  ten- 
tative squealing  of  our  pig.  Kibbey 
seemed  to  get  a  lot  out  of  it. 

"A  great  life,"  he  remarked  on  one 
occasion;  "a  full,  round,  untrammeled 
existence.     Worth    while,     to    sit    and 
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view  your  broad,  fertile  acres,  your 
growing  crops,  to  be  your  own  boss; 
wealth  and  power  lie  hidden  in  the 
bosom  of  these  billowing  plains.  The 
untouched  soil,  the  brimming  storehouse 
of  Nature !  It's  great !  No  grinding  V 
task  master,  no  hoarse  whistle  bellow- 
ing for  your  daylight  hours;  no  corpor- 
ation sucking  out  your  life's  blood  for  a 
paltry  pittance;  no  insurance,  no  gas- 
bills,  no  plumbing  to  freeze  and  burst. 
All  we  need  is  one  year's  start  and  we'll 
be  wiggling  our  fingers  at  the  world." 

I  was  so  sore  from  dig- 
ging that  I  couldn't  move 
without  excruciating  pain; 
I  snuggled  a  little  closer 
against  the  pillow  Elinor 
had  given  me  and  sighed. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and 
cherished  thing,  that  pillow 
— worked  in  yellow  and 
blue  silk,  my  class  colors, 
and  braided  around  the 
border  with  gold  cord.  It 
was  a  big,  generous  pillow, 
too,  stuffed  with  real 
feathers. 

Kibbey   cared    nothing 
for  feathers;  a  board  and  a 
blanket    were    luxuries 
enough  for  him.    I  thought 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  we  had 
left  behind  us ;  the  cool  park  settee  of  hot 
evenings,   the  cigar  and   the  book  and 
the  easy  chair  when  the  wind  was  raw, 
hot  water,  towels,  a  good  show,  a  shave 
under   an  electric   fan,   boating  on    the 
lake  in  the  moonlight,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  that  are  pleasant. 

"But,"  I  said,  "you'll  admit  that 
this  is — er — monotonous,  at  times." 

"Serene,  yes.  Monotonous,  no!"  he 
said.  "Never  monotonous.  See  the 
changing  cloud  effects.  See  the  corn, 
shooting,  tasseling,  turning  from  green 
to  gold.  Always  something  interesting 
going  on  on  a  farm.  Monotonous! 
Humph!" 

That  well  digging  was  a  lengthy  un- 
dertaking. The  fourth  I  dug  had  the 
most  water  in  it,  so  we  decided  to  keep 
that  one  and  I  filled  the  others  up. 
Kibbey  concluded  that  we  needed  some 
chickens  about  this  time,  our  garden 
having   grown   beyond   the   stage   when 


EVERY    LAST    ONE    OF    THEM    IS    A    ROOSTER, 
HE    SQUEALED. 


chickens  disarrange  such  things.  It  be- 
ing my  turn  to  make  the  usual  commis- 
sary purchases,  I  took  the  mules  and  set 
out  over  the  execrable  roads  to  town. 
I  bore  a  commission  to  buy  chickens 
with  a  portion  of  our  diminishing  cap- 
ital. 

"Plymouth  Rocks,"  advised  Kibbey. 
"Any  breed  just  so  they  are  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs  are  what  we  want,  eggs. 
They're  the  chickens  that  lay  the  eggs. 
I'll  have  the  hen-house  built  by  the  time 
you  get  back.  Don't  pay  over  forty 
cents  apiece  for  'em,"  was  his  parting 
injunction.  "And  get  a  dozen  or  so,  to 
start  on." 

The  storekeeper  I  did  my  trading 
with  was  a  taciturn  old  fellow  whose 
conversation  was  limited  to  monosyllabic 
answers  to  direct  questions  only.  When 
I  inquired  if  he  had  any  chickens  for 
sale,  he  pointed  to  a  coop. 

"Plymouth  Rocks?"  I  asked,  after 
looking  them  over. 
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He  grunted  an  affirmative. 

"How  much?" 

"Ten  cents." 

I  made  a  lightning  calculation.  Ten 
cents  instead  of  forty;  four  dozen  in- 
stead of  one  dozen.  It  was  a  bargain, 
indeed. 

"I'll  take  forty,"  I  said. 

The  third  assistant,  a  boy  with  a 
stone-bruised  foot,  caught  the  chickens, 
tied  their  legs,  and  weighed  them. 

"Sixteen  dollars  and  ten  cents,"  an- 
nounced the  storekeeper. 

"Guess  again,"  I  said  shrewdly. 
"Forty  times  ten  is  four  dollars  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabic  system  of  notation." 

"Ten  cents  a  pound,"  said  the  store- 
keeper briefly.  "Four  pounds  apiece. 
Sixteen  dollars  and  ten  cents." 

I  told  the  boy  to  put  thirty  back  in 
the  coop  after  I  had  selected  ten  of  the 
prettiest  ones. 

Kibbey  had  the  chicken  barracks  com- 
pleted when  I  hove  in  sight  of  the 
homestead.  It  was  a  sod-house  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  manor  it- 
self, but  the  architectural  scheme  was 
the  same.  I  waved  a  trio  of  chickens 
as  I  came  near;  Kibbey  shouted  and 
tossed  his  chapeau. 

When  he  made  the  inspection  at  close 
range,  however,  I  caught  the  psycholog- 
ical waves  of  something  being  amiss, 
even  before  he  spoke.  I  thought  his 
voice  sounded  choked  with  emotion. 

"Did  the  man  say  these  were  layers?" 

"He  didn't  say,"  I  returned.  "I 
didn't  ask  him.  I  picked  these  chickens 
myself." 

Kibbey  turned  black  in  the  face  and 
fell,  howling. 

"Every  last  one  of  them  is  a  rooster," 
he  squealed,  when  he  had  partly  recov- 
ered. 

We  kept  them  for  awhile,  at  any 
rate.  Kibbey  said  he'd  make  a  trip  to 
town  in  about  a  week  and  exchange  the 
greater  part  of  them  for  some  of  the 
gentler  sex;  in  the  meantime  we  turned 
them  loose  so  they  could  catch  a  few 
bugs  for  their  own  use,  as  we  had  no 
feed  for  them. 

A  peculiarity  distinguished  those 
chickens;  they  foraged  about  in  groups 
or  singly,  in  the  most  amicable  manner 


imaginable,  chased  the  same  grass- 
hopper with  a  brotherly  fellowship,  but 
let  them  once  get  inside  the  door  of  the 
manor  house,  as  they  did  in  spite  of  us 
several  times,  and  a  rowdy  brawl  was 
sure  to  ensue;  these  indoor  squabbles 
resulted  disastrously  to  my  glassware, 
plaster  paris  and  statuary,  and  china. 

Four  young  cockerels  in  a  free  for  all, 
around  a  ten  by  twelve  room,  cluttered 
with  fragile  things  like  vases  and  wine 
glasses  blown  to  the  delicate  texture  of 
a  soap  bubble,  make  a  muss.  Even 
Rookwood  pottery  suffers  in  a  mixup 
with  a  frying  pan  and  four  pounds  of 
scrambling  chicken. 

"Well,  you  selected  them,"  said  Kib- 
bey, when  we  viewed  the  fragments  after 
the  first  battle  royal.  "They  were  your 
own  choice,  and  it's  your  furniture 
they've  broken  up." 

"That  delft  bowl  cost  me  three  dol- 
lars," I  said,  ruefully  inspecting  a  shat- 
tered relic. 

Kibbey  went  out  and  left  me  alone 
with  my  dead.  I  heard  him  whistling 
heartlessly,  while  he  piloted  the  mules 
to  water. 

We  were  saved  the  trouble  of  ex- 
changing the  chickens  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. When  they  had  broken  and 
damaged  as  much  of  my  collection  as 
was  well  nigh  possible,  prairie  wolves 
paid  us  a  visit.  They  came  at  night;  at 
daylight  our  poultry  flock  was  a  mem- 
ory. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  ills  and  pit- 
falls that  beset  the  humble  agricultural- 
ist; the  cut-worm,  the  crow,  the  gopher, 
the  mole,  the  rabbit;  the  potato  bug 
takes  care  of  the  potato  vines,  and  the 
dry  rot  attends  to  everything  below  the 
surface.  There's  a  separate  and  distinct 
insect  allotted  to  every  plant  that  grows, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  will  get  around 
to  attend  to  your  crop.  He  is  like  the 
installment  collector,  something  may 
happen  to  delay  him,  but  his  coming  is 
sure. 

One  by  one,  our  various  plantings 
went  the  way  of  all  things  terrestrial; 
the  rabbits  got  the  peas,  the  cut-worms 
severed  tomato  plants,  beans,  and  cab- 
bages in  their  infancy,  striped  bugs  by 
the  million  came  and  made  a  clean  up 
of  our  potato  patch,  even  ate  the  weeds; 
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hungriest  outfit  of  bugs  in  South  Dakota 
I  ever  saw. 

Then  it  turned  off  dry  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  after  which  we  had  a  hot 
wind  that  blew  for  two  days  and  nights. 

It  ceased  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 
of  July;  on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth we  had  no  more  corn  crop  than 
an  Eskimo  buried  in  his  igloo  at  N.  Lat. 
8o°  on  New  Year's  day.  Our  field 
had  curled  up  and  turned  to  fodder, 
and  mighty  poor  fodder  at  that.  The 
sugar  cane  went,  too;  the  grass,  even 
the  weeds;  everything  but  the  turnips, 
and  one  cannot  live  on  turnips  alone, 
not  even  a  mule. 

It  was  Kibbey's  turn  to  look  rueful. 
The  mules,  already  thin  to  transparency, 
began  to  regard  us  so  reproachfully 
that  we  conversed  in  whispers  when 
near  them;  the  pig  squealed  throughout 
his  waking  hours. 

"We  will  have  to  retrench,"  said  Kib- 
bey.  "This  unforeseen  contingency 
will  retard  us;  we  must  cut  expenses." 

"Cut  out  eating,  entirely,  you  mean?" 
I  inquired.  "That's  our  only  expense; 
we  have  no  clothes;  look  at  me,  I'm  just 
about  ready  to  go  in  hiding." 

"Fastidiousness  in  dress  is  a  mocker," 
said  Kibbey.  "Fashion  appeals  only  to 
the  empty  headed.  But  eat  we  must,  or 
we  lose  our  ambition.  However,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  choose  a  diet  of 
simpler  things,  temporarily.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  sugar  at  five  cents  a 
pound  we  can  substitute  molasses  at 
twenty  cents  a  gallon;  instead  of  wheat 
flour,  cornmeal;  instead  of  smoked 
bacon,  dry  salted  pork  butts;  coffee  we 
can  forego  entirely." 

I  did  not  contest  the  matter.  My 
thoughts  had  strayed  far  away  to  a 
cool  vista  of  city  street  in  the  pleasant 
evening;  to  a  girl,  in  the  daintiest  of 
white,  with  a  fluff  of  lace  at  her  throat  ; 
to  a  pavilion  under  great  trees  whose 
green  leaves  rustled,  where  a  velvet- 
footed  waiter  brought  tall  glasses  of 
phosphate  or  ice  cream  pyramids.  Elin- 
or! It  was  but  a  dream.  The  squeal- 
ing pig  was  the  reality. 

Kibbey  hooked  up  the  mules  and 
went  to  town.  He  brought  back  a 
twenty  pound  lard  bucket  filled  with  a 
dark  liquid  he  called  sorghum  molasses; 


it  did  not  taste  half  bad,  in  fact  I  rather 
liked  it.     Kibbey  had  news  to  impart. 

"We're  to  have  near  neighbors,"  he 
said,  as  we  sat  on  our  bench  in  the  stif- 
ling eventide.  "Adjoining  claim  east  of 
us.  And  what  do  you  think?  They're 
building  a  house  and  a  barn  on  it  out 
of  real  lumber ;  a  three  room  house  with 
glass  windows.  It'll  be  just  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  here." 

"What  is  this  plutocrat's  name?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,  now,"  Kibbey  returned,  "don't 
you  know  I  forgot  to  ask.  But  then  it 
isn't  polite  to,  anyhow,  out  in  this  coun- 
try. Never  pry  into  your  neighbor's  af- 
fairs is  the  unwritten  law  of  the  West. 
His  name  is  part  of  his  affairs,  I  take  it. 
This  man's  got  a  deal  of  a  pretty  wife, 
I'll  tell  you.  Looks  as  young  as  a  girl. 
The  man  told  me  he's  going  in  for  rais- 
ing Angora  goats.  He  thinks  this  is 
just  about  Snughaven  for  goats." 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  in  the 
dreary  gray  of  dawn.  It  was  a  cheer- 
less prospect.  Kibbey  snored,  gurgling 
and  chortling  in  his  throat.  I  remem- 
bered that  we  had  no  coffee  for  break- 
fast. I  recalled,  in  addition,  that  we 
had  just  $3.19  in  the  treasury  and  Au- 
gust was  merging  into  September.  I 
made  a  resolve. 

I  would  write  a  letter  to  my  former 
employer;  there  was  one  thing  that  I 
wanted  most  in  the  world  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  that  was  my  job  and  to  be 
back  in  the  clattering  city.  There  was 
no  reason  why  I  should  deceive  Kibbey, 
so  I  told  him  about  it. 

He  protested,  argued,  expostulated, 
and  declaimed. 

"Stay  on  with  me,  and  I'll  negotiate 
a  loan  from  my  Uncle  Ben  down  in 
Kansas;  we'll  put  the  whole  hundred 
and  sixty  in  wheat  this  fall  and  make 
a  killing,"  he  said. 

I  thought  of  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
to  explain  wheat  rust  and  green  bugs 
to  me  that  summer  and  shuddered.  No, 
a  little  old  pay  envelope  at  the  end  of 
the  week  was  good  enough  for  me. 
Kibbey  gave.it  up  at  last  and  helped  me 
contrive  a  letter  of  application.  There 
were  no  recriminations  or  hard  feelings; 
Kibbey  is  the  best   fellow  ever. 

I  rode  one  of  the  mules  to  town  to 
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post  my  precious  missive.  While  there 
I  had  the  nerve  to  send  a  picture  postal 
to  Elinor;  it  bore  some  flippant  message 
like  "cheer  up,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come" 
and  depicted  a  farmer  eating  peas  with 
his  knife  or  some  such  weighty  problem. 
On  the  return  trip  I  came  back  by  the 
north  road  to  see  the  new  house  Kibbey 
spoke  about.  I  didn't  go  near  enough 
to  get  acquainted.  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  long  in  that  part  of  the  country  any- 
how. The  man  was  putting  in  window 
frames  and  his  wife  was  nailing  on 
shingles;  she  wore  a  sunbonnet  and 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  it. 

Of  course  Elinor  would  never  enjoy 
an  experience  of  that  kind,  I  thought, 
but  take  her  in  a  cozy  little  flat  and  I 
imagined  she  would  take  a  keen  inter- 
est in  home  building.  Elinor  always 
agreed  with  me  on  some  things;  take 
bric-a-brac,  for  instance — but  that  was 
all  a  thing  of  the  past  now.  I  kicked 
the  mule  into  a  trot  and  returned  to 
Kibbey. 

Three  weeks  fled,  as  flees  a  crippled 
snail,  before  I  received  a  reply  to  my 
letter  to  the  firm.  The  familiar  card 
in  the  corner  of  the  envelope  filled  me 
with  a  mixture  of  emotions.  It  was  as 
the  glimpse  of  a  sail  to  the  castaway. 
The  note  within  was  brief  but  compre- 
hensive.    "Report  the  fifteenth,"  it  said. 


"Salary  will  be  the  same  as  formerly. 
We  hand  you  herewith  order  for  trans- 
portation, good  at  your  nearest  railway 
station."  There  was  a  corporation  with 
a  soul,  for  you. 

Kibbey  rejoiced  with  me  in  all  sin- 
cerity; he  stoutly  maintained,  however, 
that  he  ha.d  no  intention  of  following 
my  example. 

"This  claim  looks  pretty  good  to  me," 
he  declared.  "I'll  write  to  my  uncle 
Ben." 

There  were  a  few  days  to  spare  be- 
fore the  time  arrived  to  bid  Kibbey  fare- 
well. My  goods  and  chattels  were  eas- 
ily packed.  Nothing  remained  of  the 
treasures  I  had  brought  except  the  pil- 
low and  the  Chinese  tobacco- jar;  I 
could  carry  them  under  my  arm. 

Those  were  some  of  the  serene  days 
Kibbey  talked  about;  they  were  so 
serene  that  a  funeral  would  have  been 
a  diversion.  The  corn  had  already 
turned  from  green  to  gold ;  we  had  only 
the  cloud  effects  remaining  to  beguile 
us. 

On  the  last  evening  but  one,  I  became 
so  overcome  with  sheer  weariness  that 
I  proposed  a  walk.  Kibbey  was  agree- 
able; we  walked  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more.  We  then  returned.  It  was 
very  exciting.     It  was  almost  a  carousal. 

We   drew  near   to   the   sod   domicile 
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which  had  harbored  our  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  summer.  It  was  a  forlorn  little 
shack  on  the  prairie,  but  I  viewed  it,  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  with  a  certain  senti- 
ment. It  had  been  the  grave  of  many 
of  my  prized  possessions. 

"I  am  positive  I  closed  that  door," 
said  Kibbey.  "Now  I  wonder  who 
opened  it?" 

He  had  his  answer  as  he  spoke.  A 
figure  appeared  in  the  doorway.  We 
were  quite  near — we  went  no  nearer. 
It  was  an  apparition  that  peered  out. 
It  was  white  and  blinked  at  us  ma- 
levolently ;  its  head  had  no  resemblance 
to  anything  human,  but  its  body  was 
clothed  in  some  fantastic  garb  of  yellow 
and  blue.  The  creature  whatever  it 
was  seemed  to  crawl  on  its  all  fours, 
painfully. 

"It's  coming  out!"  cried  Kibbey. 

It  was,  sure  enough.  It  came  out 
with  a  woof!  woof!  and  a  wild  rush, 
shedding  flakes  of  some  snowy  substance 
in  a  shower.  Its  voice  betrayed  it; 
though  it  looked  like  no  pig  on  earth, 
we  recognized  it.  It  was  that  auburn 
shoat  of  ours. 

"Feathers,"  said  Kibbey. 

"My  pillow,"  I  cried.  "He's  got  it 
on  and  gone  with  it." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Kibbey.  "Let's 
see  what  he's  been  up  to." 

We  went  in.  The  interior  of  the 
sod-house  was  a  shambles. 

"Molasses!"  mourned  Kibbey.  "Mo- 
lasses, feathers,  riot,  and  ruin !" 

His  description  was  inadequate.  The 
stove  overturned,  the  table  upset,  pots, 
pans,  canned  goods,  bedding,  corn  meal, 
kerosene,  kegs,  boxes  and  buckets  in  one 
grand  chaos. 

"He's  gone  with  my  pillow,  I  tell 
you,"  I  howled  again  and  plunged  in 
pursuit. 

It  was  a  stern  chase  and  a  long  one, 
counting  detours.  The  moon  came  up 
presently  and  smiled  down  on  our  gam- 
bols; the  feathers,  adhering  to  the  mo- 
lasses-coated marauder,  made  a  shining 
mark  of  him,  but  his  four  legs  were  all 
in  good  working  order;  once  I  got  hold 
of  him  and  while  his  envelope  of  mo- 


lasses made  him  sticky  to  the  touch,  I 
couldn't  hold  him. 

So  engrossed  was  I  that  I  noted 
neither  time  nor  direction.  I  was  after 
the  pillow  cover.  A  building  loomed 
suddenly  before  us.  The  pig  circled 
and  woof-woof-ed  to  the  right.  Around 
the  corner  I  ran  after  him.  There  was 
the  flutter  of  a  woman's  dress.  I  re- 
membered my  manners. 

"Beg  pardon,"  I  apologized.  "I  am 
trying  to  catch  my  pig." 

The  girl  stepped  out  into  the  moon- 
light. She  was  laughing.  She  con- 
tinued to  laugh  until  I  drew  myself  up 
in  a  sort  of  sticky  dignity. 

"Of  all  the  men  on  earth,"  she  said, 
"you  are  the  last  one  I  would  hire  to 
catch  a  pig.  You're  too  big  and  clumsy, 
Rob." 

"Elinor!  Keep  away  from  me,  Eli- 
nor," I  cried,  pigs  and  pillows  melting 
into  moonbeams.  "Can't  you  see  I'm 
all  over  feathers  and  molasses?  But  if 
you  come  another  step,  I'm  going  to  kiss 
you." 

"When  brother  Charley  drew  this 
farm,"  Elinor  said,  "I  thought  it  would 
be  fun  to  come  and  keep  house  for  him 
and  help  herd  goats,  but,  oh,  Rob,  it's 
terrible.  I  helped  build  this  house. 
My  hands  are  just  one  large  blister. 
And  lonely!  I'm  dying  of  loneliness. 
And  once  we  ran  out  of  soap.  I  re- 
ceived your  card  yesterday.  It  was 
really  an  event  to  get  a  letter  out  here." 

"I'm  returning  to  the  city,  to-mor- 
row," I  said  carelessly.  "Does  Charley 
need  you  so  very  badly?" 

"Hush!"  she  said.  "He's  tired  of  me 
already.     He  calls  me  a  quitter." 

Charley  and  Kibbey  had  made  plans 
before  we  left  to  put  in  three  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  in  partnership;  Kibbey 
arranged  it  with  enthusiasm.  He  had 
already  moved  his  blankets  and  frying 
pans  into  the  new  house,  before  we 
started,  Elinor  and  I,  and  I  took  along 
a  letter  to  post  addressed  to  his  uncle 
Ben  in  Kansas.  The  last  thing  we 
heard  was  the  pig  squealing  from  the 
goat  pens. 


WHAT  AM  ERICA  SPENDS  FOR 

SPORT     BY  ARTHUR  B  REEVE 


=^EW  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  crowd  the  bleachers 
I  and  grandstands  ever  stop  to 
figure  out  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  size  of  the  bills  that  Amer- 
ica annually  foots  to  carry  on 
sport.  Our  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose literally  runs  into  the  millions 
every  year,  our  investments  into  the  tens 
of  millions.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit. 
Every  year  sees  a  huge  increase.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  nation 
been  so  eager  for  athletics,  cost  what 
they  may. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  absolutely  ac- 
curate way  of  getting  at  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  sport,  but  I  have  con- 
sulted experts  in  each  of  the  great 
groups  of  sports.  They  have  done  their 
best  and  if  they  have  erred  it  is  probably 
on  the  side  of  underestimating.  As 
near  as  each  could  figure  out  this  is  the 
way  America  must  be  spending  money 
in  support  of  its  games. 

Let  us  start  with  the  greatest  of  all 
our  sports,  baseball.  Last  year  it  was 
reported  that  7,378,108  people  attended 
the  games  of  the  National  and  American 
Leagues;  in  1908  the  figures  were  7,- 
069,122;  in  1907  they  were  6,136,547. 
That  gives  some  idea  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease. It  also  tells  the  story  of  the 
great  cost. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  story.  From  Puget  Sound  to 
Key  West  there  are  minor  teams,  too, 
playing  perhaps  60,000  times,  which 
means  30,000  games.  A  fair  average 
attendance  at  these  games  is  800  and  at 
that  rate  you  have  24,000,000  spectators. 
Then  there  are  the  college  games,  also, 
and  the  innumerable  other  amateur 
teams.  Let  us  say  there  are  32,000,000 
fans  in  all. 

Now  if  the  average  admission  at  the 
big  league  games  is  fifty  cents — and 
seats  range  as  high  as  $1.50 — here  you 
have  more  than  $3,689,000,  while  at 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  minor  leagues 


you  have  at  least  $6,000,000.  Then,  in 
addition,  the  five  days  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Detroit  series  broke  all  previous  records 
for  the  world's  championship  series. 
Add  to  that  the  admissions  at  college  and 
other  games  and — well,  it's  a  pretty 
big  sport  when  you  can  pull  nearly 
$10,000,000  a  year  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people. 

It  is  really  more  to  the  point,  though, 
to  see  how  vast  are  the  expenditures. 
There  is  an  unwritten  law  among  base- 
ball players  that  makes  them  regular 
clams  when  it  comes  to  telling  what 
their  salaries  are.  But  rumor  has  it 
that  Hans  Wagner  receives  $12,000  for 
his  six  months'  work.  Many  players  be- 
sides the  managers  receive  $10,000;  $5,- 
000  and  $6,000  are  fairly  common,  and 
nearly  all  the  League  players  get  more 
than  our  college  professors. 

In  the  old  days  the  heroes  still  talked 
about  never  got  over  $1,500  or  $2,000. 
To-day  not  every  man  gets  a  Hans 
Wagner  salary,  but  the  average  may 
easily  be  fixed  at  $3,000  for  the  560 
players  on  the  payrolls  of  the  big 
leagues.  Then  one  has  $1,680,000  paid 
out  for  salaries.  In  addition  there  are 
the  umpires  and  the  caretakers  of  the 
grounds  and  all  the  host  of  other  em- 
ployees, so  that  certainly  it  is  under 
the  mark  to  say  that  all  classes  receive 
some  $2,000,000. 

In  the  minor  leagues  there  must  be 
some  6,000  players — getting  all  the  way 
from  glory  to  $1,500,  say  an  average 
of  $750  a  year.  That  means  $4,200,- 
000,  and  if  you  allow  only  $300,000 
more  for  wages  of  other  employees  you 
have  $4,500,000.  That  makes  a  grand 
total  of  $6,500,000  for  salaries  and 
wages  alone. 

Next  let  us  get  down  to  the  cost  of 
actual  baseball  paraphernalia.  Any  one 
of  the  teams  in  the  big  leagues  will  spoil 
or  lose  forty  dozen  balls  in  the  course 
of  a  season.  They  cost  $15  a  dozen — 
$600  a  year    for    each    team.     And    as 
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there  are  sixteen  teams  this  means  7,680  Railroad     expenses  as     well     as    meals, 

baseballs,   or  $9,600.      If   the   400  odd  making  in  all  perhaps  $2,000,000,  come 

minor  teams  each  use  a  quarter  as  many  out    of    the    salaries    that    are    paid   the 

as  the  big  leagues,  ten  dozen,  they  pay  players. 

$60,000  a  year  for  48,000  balls.     Thus  Thus  if  you  recapitulate  you  will  find 

there  is  spent  about  $70,000  a  year  for  the  expenditures  to  be: 

55,680  baseballs  for  the  leagues  alone. 

Bats  are  another  item;  they  cost  at  Salaries $6,500,000 

least  $1.50.     A   big   league    team   uses  Bats.'.'.'!   "  '.'. '. '. '. '. '.'. '.               20I0S 

about  seventy-five  a  season,  which  means  Uniforms S7,ooo 

$1,800  for  the  sixteen  teams.  If  the  400  Gloves 55,000 

minor   teams  use   only  thirty  bats  they  ^*,$ 105,000 

&  o    ~  j   ^u   L  *.  *.  1      t  Masks,  etc 50,000 

pay  $10,000  and  that  means  a  total  of  J  ' 

about  $20,000  a  year  for  bats.  Total $6,857,000 

Uniforms  also  come  high.     A  player 

in   the   big  leagues   must   have   two   of  Therefore  the  total  expenses  must  be 

them  a  year.    Uniforms  cost  them  about  about  $7,000,000. 

$15  apiece  and  as  there  are  some  560  If  that  seems  large,  remember  we 
players,  that  means  $16,800.  Even  if  haven't  figured  in  the  amateur  players 
only  two  thirds  of  the  6,000  minor  at  all.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
league  players  wear  uniforms  that  way  to  get  at  them.  The  largest  base- 
would  be  4,000  at,  say,  at  least  $10,  ball  league  in  the  world  is  that  of  the 
making  in  all  $40,000.  So  you  can  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New 
figure  on  nearly  $57,000  for  uniforms.  York  with  over  one  hundred  teams.   All 

Gloves     are     expensive.     They     cost  you  can  say  of    the    amateur    teams  is 
about  $7  and  a  player     will    wear  out  that  they  are  more  numerous  than  the 
two  a  season,  or  $7,840     for     the     big  professional  and    go    to    swell    the  ex- 
leagues.      If    two    thirds    of    the    little  penses  of  baseball  considerably, 
leaguers    wear    gloves    that    adds  over 

$50,000    so  that  $55,000  for  gloves  is  M          in  Coll        Baseball 
not  too  high  an  estimate. 

If  we  allow  two  pairs  of  shoes  to  each  There    are    the    college    teams    also, 

player   at  the   regular  price   of  $8   the  Yale  spent  on  baseball  in  1909  $29,041 

shoe  bill   is   about   $9,000   and,   as   the  and  Harvard  $13,809.     Princeton  took 

minor  players  have  to  be  shod  also,  that  in  $24,604  on  baseball  and  spent  $15,- 

brings  the  bill  up  to    $105,000    in  all.  598  of  it,  the  balance  going  to  support 

Catcher's    masks    and    chest    protectors  other  sports.    Pennsylvania  appropriates 

add  another  $50,000.  about     $10,000     for   baseball.     Cornell 

As    for    hotel   bills,    the    big    players  baseball    cost    $11,321     and     Columbia 

must  spend  at  least  $3  a  day,  which  for  spent  $3,475.     There  are,  according  to 

all  the  560  players  during  six  months  the  figures  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 

of    the    season    means    over    $300,000,  622  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 

while  if  the  minor  league  players  spend  one  might  very  properly  guess  that  500 

only  half  as  much  a  day  for  their  4,000  of  them  had  baseball  teams,  if  not  all. 

players    you    have    them    getting    away  If     the     average     expenditure     for     all 

with    over   $1,000,000,    making    in    all  causes  was   only  $1,000    a    team,    that 

$1,300,000.     This,  of  course,  comes  out  would  bring  the  college  expenditure  up 

of  their  salaries  and  shouldn't  be  reck-  to  half  a  million.    And  still  you  haven't 

oned   twice.      It   is  only  mentioned   on  figured  in  the  high  school  and  academy 

account  of  its  size.  teams,     the    Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Army     and 

As  for  traveling  expenses,  place  them  Navy  teams,  and  hundreds  of  others, 

at  $10  a  week  for  the  jumps  of  the  big  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America 

players  from  city  to  city,  making  $14,-  spends  every  year  over  $12,500,000  on 

560  for  them.     If  only  half  as  much  is  baseball,  figuring  the  cost  of  professional 

spent  by  each  man  in  the  minor  leagues  baseball  to  the  public  at  $10,000,000. 

it    means     $520,000 — in  all    $534,000.  As  for  the  investment  in  the  national 
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game,  it  is  equally  hard  to  get  at,  but 
it  is  capitalized  high.  Baseball  as  a 
mere  business  is  of  no  slight  importance 
compared  to  other  businesses.  The 
franchise  of  the  New  York  Baseball 
Club  is  rated  in  value  at  $2,000,000; 
those  of  the  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
clubs  (of  the  National  League)  at  $1,- 
000,000  each.  The  Brooklyn  Baseball 
Club  is  rated  at  $500,000.  It  is  no 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  eight  clubs  of 
the  National  League  alone  $7,000,000  is 
represented  in  franchises  and  plants. 
Similar  estimates  might  apply  to  the 
American  League. 

Merely  the  baseball  parks  of  the 
whole  sixteen  clubs  average  $200,000  in 
value.  If  the  minor  leagues  are  taken 
into  consideration  it  would  be  no  extrav- 
agant statement  to  assert  that  baseball 
in  this  country  is  capitalized  at  $25,- 
000,000. 

Crowds  of  from  ten  to  thirty  thou- 
sand occur  frequently  at  the  big  foot- 
ball games  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
Some  idea  of  what  is  taken  in  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  Yale's  re- 
ceipts from  football  are  over  $70,000, 
Harvard's  $88,000,  while  Princeton 
takes  in  about  $50,000,  and  Cornell  over 
$40,000.  Probably  the  cost  of  the  specta- 
tors of  only  the  end-of-the-season  games 
throughout  the  country  is  close  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Twenty  years  ago  Yale  used  to  spend 
less  than  $3,000  on  her  football  eleven. 
To-day  that  wouldn't  pay  for  the  uni- 
forms. Yale  with  its  proverbial  pre- 
eminence on  the  gridiron  spends  $46,- 
234.  Harvard  reports  spending  $31,078, 
Princeton  $25,000,  Cornell  $21,200, 
and  Pennsylvania  $25,000.  Thus  for 
five  universities  alone  the  expenses  total 
$148,500,  five  institutions  out  of  the 
total  of  622. 

For  these  five,  that  is  an  average  of 
$29,000  a  year.  There  are  several 
others  in  the  East  and  West  that  come 
up  to  this  average,  but  if  we  suppose 
the  fifty  largest  institutions  spent  each 
$10,000,  there  we  have  an  expenditure 
of  half  a  million.  If  only  400  of  the 
remaining  institutions  maintained  foot- 
ball teams  costing  an  average  of  only 
$1,000  a  year,  an  expenditure  that 
doesn't  go  very  far  among  twenty-two 


players  of  varsity  and  scrub,  that  would 
mean  another  $400,000.  Here  is  very 
nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year  spent  on 
college  football.  With  the  preparatory 
school  teams  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  academic  football  cost  $1,500,000  a 
year.  And  even  that  doesn't  include  a 
vast  number  of  amateur  football  players 
all  over  the  country. 

There  is  another  way  of  getting  at 
the  expenditure.  As  in  baseball,  let  us 
go  through  piecemeal  what  a  player 
must  have. 

Little  Things  That  Count 

Trousers  cost  from  85  cents  to  $4  or 
$5,  the  usual  price  being  $2.50.  Jack- 
ets, if  worn  at  all,  cost  from  40  cents 
to  $1.50.  Jerseys  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary; they  cost  from  $1.50  to  $3  and 
even  higher  when  made  to  order  as 
many  are.  The  sweater  varies  from 
$2.50  to  $4  and  $6.  Some  players 
wear  ordinary  stout  shoes,  but  most  of 
them  wear  special  shoes  costing  from 
$4  to  $7.50,  with  stockings  from  50 
cents  to  $1.75  a  pair. 

Then  there  are  shoulder  and  elbow 
guards,  respectively,  50  cents,  $1,  and 
$2.50;  and  50  cents  and  $1.  Head 
guards  vary  from  $1.50  to  $3  and  $5; 
shin  guards  from  40  cents  to  $1.50  and 
$2.  Then  there  are  ankle  braces  at  50 
cents  and  nose  guards  at  $1.50. 

Add  up  these  items  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  cost  of  an  outfit.  At 
the  very  cheapest  you  get  $8.75.  But 
few  have  the  cheapest.  The  medium 
price  comes  to  about  $21.75,  while  the 
highest  price  runs  over  $37.25  and  up 
to  whatever  one  has  to  pay  for  an  outfit 
made  to  order,  as  many  are.  A  compe- 
tent expert  in  the  sporting  goods  busi- 
ness told  me  that  for  the  average  col- 
lege, high  school,  and  academy  player 
$15  a  season  was  certainly  a  low  aver- 
age expenditure. 

Now  let  us  see  the  number  of  players. 
If  only  five  hundred  universities,  col- 
leges, and  business  schools  play  football, 
as  is  quite  likely,  with  an  average  of 
only  forty  players  for  each  squad — that 
would  cover  varsity,  scrub,  freshman, 
class,  and  club  elevens  as  well  as  players 
originally  on  the  squad  and  dropped  off 
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during  the    season — you    have    at    least  sporting  goods  and    mail    order    houses 

20,000  college  players.  that  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  the 

Then  the  enrollment  of  high  schools  "kid  trade"  as  it  is  called,  and  some  of 

and    academies,    public   and    private,    is  them  sell  outfits  as  low  as  $2.     If  we 

some   962,000,   at   least   half   of   whom  adopt  this  lowest  price  as  the  standard, 

are  boys.     If  only  one  in   ten  of  these  then  the  kids  pay  some  $380,000  a  year. 

boys  plays  or  plays  at  football,  either  on  This  seems  to  indicate  that  for  foot- 

the  regular  or  scrub  teams,  this  means  ball     equipment     alone   America     must 

some  48,000  more  players.  spend   in  all   about  $1,505,000  a  year, 

Town  and  city  football  teams  are  be-  a  million  and  a  half  without  counting 

coming  more  common  every  year  with  in    numerous    Y.  M.  C.  A.    and    other 

us,    as   in   England,   including   also   the  teams,  the  vast  amount  of  Rugby  played 

innumerable    teams     of     athletic   clubs,  on    the  coast,  the    increase    of  "soccer," 

There  are  over  930  cities  in  the  United  and  the  popularity  of  the  sport  among 

States  with  over  5,000  inhabitants,  but  our  citizens  of  Gaelic  blood, 

suppose  only  one  quarter  of  them  have  As  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  game 

athletic  club  or  town  teams,  with  scrub  it  is  only  possible  to  get  at  them  in  the 

teams  to    practice    against    and  furnish  most  general  way.     Yale  uses  two  hun- 

substitutes.     That     means     over    5,000  dred   footballs   a  year  and   many  other 

more  players.  large  colleges  use  almost  as  many,  for  to 

Football  is  being    taken    up  actively  use  an  old  football  in  practice  may  mean 

by    the    Army    and     Navy.     There     is  losing  a  game  on  a  fumble  later.     The 

great  rivalry  among  the  crews  of  vari-  regulation  football  costs  $5  and  a  total 

ous   ships    and    the    Navy    Department  expenditure    of    $75,000    by    the     161 

has  thought  so  well  of  the  game  as  an  colleges  listed  in  the  Football  Guide  is 

exercise  that  it  digs  down  into  the  offi-  not  beyond  reason.     If  these  same  col- 

cial  pocket  every  year  and  allows  each  leges,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  more 

ship     a    certain     amount    for     football  than   ordinarily  interested   in   the  game 

equipment.     Also   the  Army  has  for  a  to  get  their  schedules  published  in  the 

long    time    unofficially    recognized    the  Guide,  spend  on  the  average  $500  for 

game  and  scarcely  a  post  but  has  one  or  training  tables,  and  many  of  them  spend 

two    teams.     There    must    be    at    least  five  times  that,  here  is  another  item  of 

1,000  players  in  each  branch  of  the  serv-  $80,500. 
ice,  say  2,000  men  in  all. 

Thus  we  have  playing  football:  Coaches  Mmt  Be  PaU 

College  players 20,000  There  are   1 43  coaches  mentioned  in 

High  schools  and  academies....  48,000  the   Qu;de   and   ;f   th        rece|ve   an   aver_ 

towns  and  clubs 5,ooo  r   ^                                  ,           ,                 ,, 

Army  and  navy 2,000  aSe   of   $5°°    a   season,    that   also   would 

— - —  mean  $80,500.     As  all  teams  play  out- 
Total 75>°°°  of-town  games,  they  must  average  much 

over  $500  each  for  traveling,  hotel  bills, 

At  the  low  average  of  $15   cost  for  and  meals.     The  expenses  of  the  large 

each  player,  this  means  an  expenditure  teams  in  this  respect  would  open  your 

yearly  of  $1,125,000.  eyes,  with  private  cars  and  all  sorts  of 

But  that    does    not    include    another  conveniences.     But  at  $500  this  item  is 

very  considerable  item.     There    are    in  $85,500,   and  if  you  will  look  through 

the  country  some  19,000,000  children  of  some   of  the   football  budgets  you  will 

school  age  and  among  them,  as  in  New  see  how  unexpected  and  costly  are  the 

York  and  other   cities,   many  grammar  many  other  items,  easily  running  up  to 

schools  have  football  teams,  especially  in  another  $80,500. 

the  Middle  West.  A  low  estimate  Even  this  estimate  indicates  an  ex- 
would  be  that  of,  say  9,500,000  boys,  penditure  of  $383,000,  and  if  the  other 
one  in  every  fifty  plays  football  more  or  colleges  spend  only  one  half  as  much  as 
less,  190,000.  Of  course  they  pay  noth-  these  enthusiastic  161,  that  would 
ing  like  $15  for  equipment.     There  are  cause   the  bill    to    jump    to  $574,000. 
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And  yet  we  have  only  considered  the 
expenditure,  outside  of  equipment,  for 
some  20,000  college  players  out  of  the 
total  of  75,000  players. 

So  far  the  expenditure  for  equipment 
by  all  players  and  for  other  things  by 
the  20,000  college  players  is  $2,079,000. 
If  all  the  other  teams  spend  only  half 
a  million  dollars  on  the  other  expenses 
besides  equipment  it  is  probably  a  con- 
servative estimate  to  put  the  cost  of 
football  to  America  at  $2,500,000  a 
year. 

As  for  the  cost  of  football  to  the 
crowds  of  spectators,  the  mere  paying 
of  an  admission  fee  just  begins  it. 
Hotels  and  carriages,  banners  and  all 
sorts  of  things  carry  the  cost  upward. 
If  thirty  thousand  people  go  to  a  game 
against  Princeton  or  Harvard  on  Yale 
Field,  the  $60,000  admissions  only  be- 
gin to  tell  the  story  of  what  they  spend. 
For  instance,  not  long  ago  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  made 
public  the  returns  of  its  football  busi- 
ness, amounting  to  not  less  than  $120,- 
000,  or  nearly  double  the  average  day's 
passenger  traffic.  Within  a  few  hours 
120  trains  with  30,000  or  more  people 
must  be  handled. 

Capital  in  Football  Fields 

Moreover,  there  is  the  matter  of  in- 
vestments in  football  fields  and  build- 
ings. The  Harvard  Stadium  has  cost 
approximately  $350,000  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  what  is  invested  in 
other  ways.  A  recent  report  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  new  Cornell 
Alumni  Athletic  Field  showed  $60,000 
already  subscribed  and  $40,000  needed 
to  complete  the  plans,  while  Percy  Field 
represents  an  investment  of  $25,000  al- 
ready. The  investment  in  Franklin 
Field  at  Pennsylvania  is  something  like 
$350,000,  including  much  real  estate 
and  several  buildings  for  athletes. 

Yale  Fiejd  represents  a  large  invest- 
ment and  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year  go  into  its  improvement  and  up- 
keep. South  Field  at  Columbia  was 
recently  improved  at  a  cost  of  $25,000 
in  permanent  improvements,  while  as 
for  its  real  value  it  ranges  into  the 
millions,  since  it  is  among  the  most  val- 


uable sites  in  Greater  New  York.  At 
Princeton  are  Osborne  and  Brokaw 
Fields  with  several  buildings  on  the 
former.  Indeed,  it  is  a  poor  college 
nowadays  which  hasn't  at  least  $100,- 
000  invested  in  an  athletic  field.  If 
there  are  only  twenty-five  such  colleges 
that  would  mean  an  investment  of  two 
and  a  half  millions. 

Of  course  football  and  baseball  are 
sports  where  the  gate  receipts  come 
pretty  close  to  paying  the  expenses  and 
naturally  the  expenses  are  large.  How 
is  it  with  the  sports  that  have  no  gate 
receipts  that  may  be  said  to  be  sports 
for  sport's  sake?  Take  golf,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Arthur  Pottow,  publisher  of  Golf, 
estimates  that  there  are  about  500,000 
regular  and  occasional  golf  players  in 
the  United  States.  He  places  the  aver- 
age of  club  dues,  fees,  etc.,  at  about  $50 
a  year,  and  if  only  one  fifth  of  these 
players  are  actual  members  of  golf  clubs 
that  would  mean  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  a 
year  to  them. 

Since  golf  balls  cost  from  $6  to  $9  a 
dozen  and  clubs  range  around  $2  and 
$2.50,  he  figures  that  the  average  player 
will  use  perhaps  two  dozen  balls  a  sea- 
son and  with  the  new  clubs  he  buys  will 
not  spend  under  $20.  If  only  one  fifth 
of  the  golf  players  do  that  it  means  an 
expense  of  about  $2,000,000.  Nor  does 
that  take  into  account  such  things  as 
golf  shoes  at  $5  a  pair  and  all  the  other 
incidentals  of  the  paraphernalia.  Yet 
here  we  have  an  expenditure  of  some 
$7,000,000. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  cost  of 
golf  balls  has  increased  materially  since 
the  above  was  written,  so  it  is  a  very  low 
estimate. 

"It's  a  hard  thing  to  estimate,"  he 
concluded,  "but  you  may  say  that  for 
the  average  city  man  who  has  to  go  out 
into  the  country  to  a  club  in  order  to 
play,  by  the  time  he  has  paid  his  fare, 
lunch,  caddy,  and  all  other  expenses,  he 
can  safely  expect  that  a  day's  golf  will 
cost  him  practically  $5."  If  each  of 
the  100,000  players  who  play  more  or 
less  regularly  played  only  five  days  a 
season  that  would  mean  that  they  spent 
about  $2,500,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  play  much  more  often. 
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There    are   about    1,400  golf  courses,  $2   or  $2.50.     Even   at  $2   this   would 

counting  those  owned  privately  and  by  mean  an  expenditure  of  $500,000.     As 

hotels,     in     the     United     States.     The  for  clothes  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste 

United  States    Golf    Association    has  a  and  should    be    omitted    entirely.     But 

membership  of  290  clubs  and  there  are  even  here  we  have    an    expenditure  of 

many  outside  it.     But  considering  only  $3,250,000. 

the    latter,   the   investment    in    golf    is  As     for     the     direct     investment     of 

large.     Some   of   the   minor   clubs  may  money  in  tennis  it  varies   all  the  way 

have  only  $10,000  invested,  though  that  from  a  net  at  $4  or  $5  and  the  loan  of 

is  very  small  and    wouldn't  go  far    on  a  back  lot  up  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 

even    a   nine-hole  course   laid   out   over  that  are  laid  out  in  some  of  the  larger 

leased  ground  with  a  leased  clubhouse,  and  richer  country    and  athletic    clubs, 

Others    have    investments    that  run  up  such  as  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club 

into  a  quarter    of    a    million    or  more,  with  its  five  hundred    tennis  members, 

such    as    the    Chicago    Golf    Club,  the  the  Merion  Cricket  Club  with  six  hun- 

Midlothian  Country  Club,  the    Morris  dred,    the    Philadelphia    Cricket    Club, 

County  Golf    Club    with    a    clubhouse  and  others. 

alone     worth     $75,000,    the    Brookline  In  the  United  States    Lawn    Tennis 

Country    Club,    the    Nassau     Country  Association  there    are    about    two  hun- 

Club  which  has  built  a  new  $100,000  dred  clubs,   and  as  each  of  them  must 

house,   the  Philadelphia   Country  Club,  average  from  one  to  two  hundred  mem- 

the    Onwentsia    Club,     and     hosts     of  bers,   to   say  nothing  of    the  numerous 

others  equally  well  known.  tennis    clubs    not    allied    with    the    na- 

Putting    the    average    investment    at  tional  association,  it  will  be  evident  that 
only  $25,000,  you  have  a  total  invest-  the   estimate   of   250,000   tennis  players 
ment  of  $7,250,000,  to  say  nothing  of  is  well  within  the  mark, 
the  money  invested  in  the  unallied  pri- 
vate and  hotel  courses,  more  than  one  ,+  „  ,,__    ■  '    •     t>»     •    n       ± 
.             1      r    1         •       11       rni          1      u  $2Jt500jOOO  in    1  ennis  Courts 
thousand  or  them  in  all.      1  hey  should 

at  least    double     the     investment     and  Generally  in  these  clubs  there  is  an 

would  probably  bring  it  up  for  real  es-  average  of  about  one  court  to  ten  play- 

tate,  buildings,  and  permanent  improve-  ers,  so  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole 

ments  to  $15,000,000.  there  must  be  at  least    25,000    courts, 

Tennis  is  one  of  the  most  universally  besides  the  private  courts  owned  by  in- 
played  games.  Almost  everybody  who  dividuals.  The  grading,  marking,  erect- 
goes  in  for  outdoor  games  plays  it  a  ing  of  back  stops,  and  other  changes 
little,  and  it  is  estimated  by  S.  W.  necessary  cost  anywhere  from  $50  to 
Merrihew,  editor  of  American  Lawn  $1,000  as  is  shown  by  the  expenditures 
Tennis,  that  there  are  250,000  active  of  some  of  the  colleges  in  their  budgets 
tennis  players  in  the  United  States  who  for  tennis.  Even  if  the  average  cost  o£  a 
do  something  more  than  merely  play  at  court  with  its  maintenance  is  placed  as 
the  game.  One  of  the  major  expenses  low  as  $100,  the  investment  in  courts 
of  the  tennis  player  is  for  balls.  This  amounts  to  $2,500,000,  to  say  nothing 
expense  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  of  lockers  and  dressing  rooms,  club 
occasional  player  who  uses  up  two  or  houses,  and  other  buildings, 
three  a  season  to  the  several  large  clubs  Rowing  is  another  sport  which  takes 
where  they  will  use  several  hundred  in  in  few  dollars  and  costs  many.  Thus  it 
a  single  tournament.  Mr.  Merrihew  cost  Yale  $19,042  to  row  three  short 
estimated  that  not  less  than  $2,000,000  races  against  Harvard  in  1909  and  less 
would  be  spent  annually  on  tennis  balls,  than  $4,000  was  taken  in  through  the^' 

Rackets  cost  an  average  of  $5  for  a  observation  trains    and    in    other  ways, 

pretty  fair  one,  and  if  only  one  player  Cornell,  which    has    the    big    name  in 

in  ten  or  fifteen  bought  one  new  racket  rowing,   spent  $16,544  directly  on  her 

a  year  that  would  amount  to  $750,000.  navy  and  took  in    $8,223,  while    other 

Tennis    shoes    cost     about     $3,  though  expenses  added  $2,000  and  other  credits 

many    players    wear  "sneakers"  costing  amounted   to    only    $844,   thus  making 
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the  total  expenditure  at  Ithaca  $18,550 
against  receipts  of  $9,067.  The  deficit 
in  the  case  of  college  rowing  is  made  up 
out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  football 
and  baseball. 

Harvard  spends  $12,236  on  her 
crews,  and  the  expense  of  running  the 
Weld  Boat  Club,  which  is  over  $4,000, 
makes  the  total  figure  come  up  to  more 
than  $16,000.  Pennsylvania  appropri- 
ates about  $10,000  for  rowing,  but  it  is 
certain  that  much  more  must  be  spent 
to  boat  her  crews  for  Poughkeepsie  and 
other  contests.  Columbia  spent  $13,500 
in  1908.  Wisconsin  must  spend  in  the 
neighborhood  of  at  least  $12,000  a  year 
and  Georgetown  something  like  $8,000. 
Then  there  are  the  preparatory  schools 
like  Cascadilla  and  St.  Paul's  that  en- 
gage in  rowing. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  several  colleges 
have  taken  up  rowing.  Probably  $20,- 
000  a  year  would  account  for  their  ex- 
penses. Therefore  the  colleges  alone 
must  spend  at  least  $113,000  a  year  for 
rowing.  This  does  not  include  Prince- 
ton, which  is  developing  a  crew,  has  a 
coach,  and  for  which  Mr.  Carnegie  ac- 
tually provided  the  funds  to  dredge  a 
lake  for  aquatic  sports. 

Rowing  a  Clear  Expense 

According  to  the  rowing  coach  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Jianini,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
rowing  in  the  country,  this  is  what  is 
spent  during  an  ordinary  year  by  the 
many  boat  and  rowing  clubs.  The 
New  York  Athletic  Club  itself  ex- 
pended about  $5,000.  On  the  Harlem 
the  Nassau  Boat  Club,  the  Harlem 
Rowing  Club,  the  Metropolitan  Boat 
Club,  the  Bohemian  Boat  Club,  the 
Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  the  Union 
Boat  Club,  and  the  Wyanoke  Boat 
Club  combined,  must  have  spent  over 
$10,000,  while  the  other  clubs  about 
New  York,  the  Wahnita  Rowing  Club, 
the  Seawanhaka  Boat  Club,  and  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club  spent  over 
$4,000. 

Down  in  Philadelphia,  where  rowing 
is  a  preeminent  sport,  the  Vesper  Row- 
ing Club,  the  Malta  Rowing  Club,  the 
Quaker  City  Barge  Club,  the  Crescent 


Rowing  Club,  the  Fairmount  Boat 
Club,  and  the  West  Philadelphia  Row- 
ing Club  probably  put  in  $25,000  a  year. 
In  Boston  the  Boston  A.  A.  and  the 
Riverside  Rowing  Club  spend  about 
$6,000. 

The  Detroit  Boat  Club  last  year 
spent  nearly  $5,000  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  where  rowing  is  a  sport 
could  not  have  spent  less  than  $25,000. 
Thus  for  the  rowing  clubs  the  expenses 
in  a  representative  year  were  $55,000, 
perhaps  much  more.  For  there  are  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  clubs 
that  have  membership  in  the  National 
Association  of  American  Oarsmen. 

As  for  investments,  the  Detroit  Boat 
Club  has  the  finest  building  for  rowing 
in  the  world  and  there  is  something 
like  $80,000  invested  in  it.  The  New 
York  Athletic  Club  has  an  $18,000 
boathouse  and  carries  about  $12,000 
worth  of  boats.  All  the  Philadelphia 
clubs  have  fine  stone  houses  on  the  river 
front.  Probably  the  average  boat  club 
has  at  the  very  least  $2,000  or  $3,000 
invested  in  boats  and  buildings.  Tak- 
ing the  lower  figure,  this  means  that 
they  have  a  total  investment  of  $1,400,- 
OOO.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say 
that  rowing  expenditures  every  year 
total  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and 
that  the  permanent  investment  reaches 
at  least  a  million  and  a  half. 

With  the  possible  exceptions  of  yacht- 
ing and  automobiling,  polo  is  the  most 
costly  of  our  sports,  though  it  is  not  so 
widely  played  as  many  others.  Not 
only  do  polo  fields  come  high,  but  those 
"breedy"  little  ponies  that  know  the 
game  by  heart  sometimes  cost  as  much 
as  $1,500  each  and  have  been  known  to 
sell  at  three  times  that  amount.  There 
was  a  time  when  you  could  get  one  for 
$100  in  the  West  and  they  used  to  cost 
$150  on  the  cars  in  the  East.  But  that 
day  is  long  past.  Now  if  a  dealer 
doesn't  get  from  $300  to  $1,000  he  feels 
that  he  is  headed  straight  for  the  poor- 
house. 

Even  as  recently  as  1906,  when 
Squadron  A  of  New  York  took  up  polo 
they  had  to  pay  about  those  prices. 
Since  then  prices  have  been  going  up 
steadily.  At  the  Foxhall  Keene  dis- 
persal sale  three  years  ago  the  average 
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was  $1,500  for  ten  of  them.  One  very 
famous  pony,  "Express,"  was  knocked 
down  to  Paul  J.  Rainey  for  $3,100  and 
Harry  Payne  Whitney  has  more  than 
once  paid  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

Some  players  have  two  or  three 
ponies;  others  have  a  dozen  or  twenty 
all  told.  As  there  are  a  score  of  clubs 
in  the  Polo  Association,  like  the  Mea- 
dowbrook,  Lakewood,  Myopia,  Squad- 
ron A,  Westchester,  New  Haven, 
Rockaway,  Bryn  Mawr,  Devon,  Phila- 
delphia Country  Club,  Great  Neck, 
Dedham,  and  others,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  numerous  clubs  on  the  Coast  and  in 
the  Middle  West,  the  number  of  active 
players  in  the  association  is  something 
over  three  hundred  with  quite  as  many 
outsiders.  If  these  six  hundred  players 
had  only  one  pony  and  paid  for  him 
only  the  average  price  of  $750  they 
would  have  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars invested  in  fine  horse-flesh.  That 
investment  is  increasing  in  value  all  the 
time,  for  last  year  a  consignment  of 
ponies,  including  two  favorites,  estab- 
lished a  record  price  in  a  sale.  The 
string  of  American  ponies  that  enabled 
the  Meadowbrook  team  to  win  the  cup 
back  again  from  Hurlingham  was 
worth  over  $50,000. 

Nothing  Cheap  About  Polo 

As  for  polo  fields,  all  of  these  clubs 
have  them  and  many  private  individuals 
as  well.  Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert,  who  has 
been  actively  interested  in  polo  from  its 
introduction  into  this  country  and  has 
for  years  been  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion, has  a  private  polo  field  at  Lake- 
wood  and  George  Gould  at  Georgian 
Court  had  four  of  them  marked  out,  the 
finest  of  them  all  being  reserved  for 
tournaments;  this  one  is  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  funds  necessary 
for  such  a  match  as  that  with  Hurling- 
ham are  amazing,  and  it  is  a  very  low 
estimate  which  puts  the  annual  cost  of 
this  "minor"  sport  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  the  total  invest- 
ment at   fully  $1,000,000. 

But  it  is  in  track  and  field  athletics 
and  the  other  allied  sports  of  all  kinds 
which  are  played  by  the  athletic  clubs 
that   we   have   the    most  surprising  ex- 


penditures. Take  for  instance  some  of 
the  most  prominent  clubs.  The  New 
York  Athletic  Club  has  about  $1,500,- 
000  invested  in  its  handsome  building 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  with  over  $250,- 
000  in  Travers  Island.  The  property 
of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  is  valued 
at  over  $1,000,000;  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  have  each  clubs  that  cost  well 
over  $750,000,  while  the  Boston,  Il- 
linois, Philadelphia,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Olympic,  and  several  other  clubs  are 
valued  at  anywhere  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million. 

Indeed  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  the  United  States  with  its  156  clubs 
and  847,000  members  has  property 
valued  at  more  than  $24,279,000  and 
athletic  apparatus  worth  $621,000 — ap- 
proximately a  $25,000,000  investment. 

As  for  the  vast  amount  of  money  that 
is  annually  laid  out  for  athletic  sports 
in  the  A.  A.  U.,  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. The  membership,  we  have  said, 
is  847,000,  and  they  are  poor  clubs 
whose  annual  dues  and  other  expenses 
do  not  average  over  $25  a  year  for 
members.  At  even  that  low  figure 
there  would  be  an  expenditure  for  main- 
tenance of  some  $21,175,000. 

The  number  of  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  athletics  in  any  form  is  placed 
at  2,441,500  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Union — including  777,435  swin> 
mers,  8,367  basketball  players,  1,482 
wrestlers,  43,307  track  and  field  ath- 
letes, 101  instructors,  and  50,651  mem- 
bers using  314  gymnasiums.  A  man 
can't  do  much  in  a  year  in  any  sport  on 
an  expenditure  of  $10,  but,  supposing 
such  is  the  average  for  these  participants, 
that  would  mean  a  total  for  athletic  ex- 
penses of  $24,415,000. 

Track  athletics  cost  Yale  $13,079. 
Harvard  laid  out  $9,991  in  track  work 
and  is  spending  more  and  more  every 
year  in  the  development  of  field  sports 
in  all  classes  of  students.  Pennsylvania 
appropriates  $9,000  for  track  athletics. 
It  costs  Cornell  $8,880  against  an  in- 
come of  $3,039  to  run  track  athletics 
and  Columbia  spends  about  $4,000. 

Waiving,  however,  what  the  colleges 
spend  for  these  sports,  the  total  expenses 
of  the  amateur  athletic  clubs,  for  field, 
track,  gymnasium,  and  other  sports  not 
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mentioned  previously,  must  reach  the 
high  figure  of  $45,590,000  a  year. 

Even  yet  we  haven't  included  all  that 
America  spends  on  sport.  Certainly 
the  playground  and  the  public  school 
athletic  movements  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. "Here,"  says  Mr.  James  E.  Sul- 
livan, "we  have  the  foundation  being 
laid  for  the  future  lovers  of  sport  in 
America."  In  another  generation 
America,  by  reason  of  these  movements, 
will  be  even  more  of  a  sporting  nation 
than  it  is  to-day. 

In  the  last  year  of  record  there  were 
in  the  United  States  836  playgrounds 
covering  709  acres  and  the  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  was  $904,102,  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  grounds  themselves 
being  placed  by  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  at  $28,534,398.  Most 
of  this  has  developed  since  1904  and 
every  year  now  it  is  growing  more  rap- 
idly than  the  year  before. 

In  New  York  City  alone  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League  is  in  reality  the 
largest  single  athletic  organization  in  the 
world.  Strictly  speaking  it  has  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  members.  In  the 
New  York  World  contest  last  year,  147 
schools  were  engaged,  some  entering  as 
high  as  1,600  contestants,  others  as  low 
as  300,  the  average  being  about  1,000. 
In  one  contest,  therefore,  at  various 
times  and  places,  nearly  150,000  chil- 
dren competed.  The  fields  of  the 
League  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
and  Richmond  represent  a  total  actual 
expenditure  of  $356,704  and  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has 
granted  half  a  million  dollars  to  he 
spent  for  this  purpose. 

Hockey,  basketball,  lacrosse,  and  the 
other  minor  sports  such  as  fencing, 
cricket,  and  a  host  of  others  must  result 
in  an  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars 
more,  for  they  are  minor  only  in  compar- 
ison with  the  vast  size  of  the  sports  that 
overshadow  them.  The  investment  is 
impossible  even  to  guess  at. 

No  one  really  knows  how  much  cap- 
ital is  invested  directly  in  the  sporting 
goods  business,  but  it  turns  itself  over 
rapidly.  The  United  States  Census  for 
1905  gave  a  capitalization  of  $4,250,000 
for  only  52  establishments  employing 
4,260  men.    That  was  only  for  a  limited 


area  investigated  and  in  the  five  years 
since  then  the  business  has  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

Let  us  run  over  the  expenditures  and 
investments  in  sport: 

Annual  Expenditures 

Baseball #12,500,000 

Football 2,500,000 

Golf 7,000,000 

Tennis 3,250,000 

Polo 250,000 

Playgrounds,  Public  Schools 

Athletic  League 1,000,000 

Rowing 250,000 

Track  Athletics,  etc 45,590,000 

Hockey,  Cricket,  Lacrosse, 

etc 1,000,000 

Total.. #73,340,000 

Permanent  Investment 

Athletic  Clubs $25,000,000 

Playgrounds 28,500,000 

Sporting  Goods  Business . .  4,250,000 
Athletic  Fields 

P.  S.  A.  L 500,000 

Colleges 2,500,000 

Baseball  Clubs 25,000,000 

Golf  Clubs 15,000,000 

Tennis  Clubs 2,500,000 

Polo 1,000,000 

Rowing 1,500,000 

Total #105,750,000 

It  may  be  interesting  also  to  see  what 
the  total  college  expenditure  is  for  six  of 
the  leading  institutions : 

Yale #111,000 

Harvard 101,000 

Princeton 75,ooo 

U.  of  P.  (about) 57,ooo 

Cornell 63,000 

Columbia 27,000 

Twenty  years  ago  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  anything  like  an  annual  ex- 
penditure for  sport  of  over  $73,000,000 
and  an  investment  of  over  $105,000,000. 
Yet  to-day  those  who  are  feeling  the 
sporting  pulse  say  that  the  fever  has 
only  just  begun. 

We  have  only  commenced  to  realize 
the  growth  of  this  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  modern  life — the  work  and 
money  that  goes  into  its  play.  Looking 
over  the  serious  faces  of  a  large  congress 
on  play  recently,  a  speaker  expressed 
the  feeling  aptly:  "We  have  set  our- 
selves to  play  with  a  grim  determina- 
tion." 
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CHAPTER   XIX 


Just  in  Time 


=S^HEY  could  joke  for  each 
other's  benefit,  but  pri- 
vately neither  attempted 
to  disguise  from  himself 
what  a  desperate  pass 
they  had  reached.  Each 
night  after  they  parted  Natalie  would 
lie  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  fire  and 
ceaselessly  reproaching  herself  for  hav- 
ing drawn  Garth  into  the  sad  tangle  of 
her  own  life,  while  he,  tossing  on  his 
blankets  on  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition, blamed  himself  no  less  bitterly 
for  having  allowed  her  to  run  into 
danger  and  wrung  his  exhausted  brain 
for  an  expedient  to  save  her. 

A  little  beleagured  garrison  watching 
its  small  store  lessen  day  by  day  and 
counting  the  crumbs — this  is  the  situa- 
tion of  all  to  try  the  soul.  But  a  gar- 
rison is  always  buoyed  up  by  the  hope 
of  succor,  and  Garth  and  Natalie  could 
expect  none.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  treachery  within 
this  garrison ;  no  need  to  measure  out  the 
rations,  or  to  guard  the  store;  for  each 
was  jealous  of  the  other's  having  less, 
and  each  sought  to  give  away  his  share. 
There  was  no  variety  in  those  days. 
They  waited  in  vain  for  an  attack — even 
longed  for  it,  for  behind  their  walls  the 
odds  would  be  more  nearly  equal.  But 
the  other  party  knew  this  too  and  pre- 
ferred to  starve  them  out.  Garth's 
snares  yielded  nothing  in  four  days ;  the 
only  fresh  food  they  ate  during  that  time 
was  a  fish  he  caught  with  a  line  set  at 
night  in  the  lake.  Their  stores  were 
reduced  to  a  few  handfuls  of  flour  and 
a  little  tea.  Meanwhile  their  enemies 
feasted  insolently  all  day  about  their 
fire;  this  siege  was  child's  play  for  them, 


they  were  so  perfectly  sure  of  their  prey 
in  the  end. 

There  came  a  night  at  last  when 
Garth  and  Natalie  no  longer  cared  to 
keep  up  the  show  of  joking;  they  liked 
to  be  quiet  instead  and  they  instinctively 
drew  close  together.  They  sat  in  the 
inner  room ;  her  head  dropped  frankly 
on  his  shoulder  and  her  hand  lay  in  his. 
It  made  his  heart  ache  to  see  how  thin 
it  was,  but  her  spirit  was  still  strong. 

"Garth!"  she  said  'suddenly,  "let's 
make  a  break  for  it!  Anything  would 
be  better  than  this!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "No  go!  dear- 
est," he  said.  "I've  been  over  that,  over 
and  over  it,  every  night  for  a  week!" 

"Couldn't  we  start  down  the  lake  in 
the  canoe?"  she  said,  "and  make  our 
way  from  some  point  below?  We 
would  cover  our  tracks  that  way  and 
gain  time.  You  have  a  rough  map  and 
a  compass." 

"They  would  discover  in  the  morn- 
ing that  the  canoe  was  gone,"  he  said. 

"They  might  not  miss  it  for  a  day  or 
two." 

"They  have  the  smoke  of  our  fire  to 
go  by  too." 

"They're  careless.  We  might  get  a 
good  start." 

"Dearest,  even  if  we  had  many  days' 
start,  they  know  we  must  make  for  the 
settlement.  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
head  us  off!" 

"But  it  might  succeed,"  was  all  she 
could  say. 

"It's  seventy-five  miles,"  he  said  sad- 
ly. "You're  not  strong  yet.  How 
could  you  walk  it,  without  food  to  sup- 
port you  on  the  way?" 

"You  have  your  gun,"  she  said  faintly. 

"There's  no  hunting  on  the  open 
prairie  for  a  man  on  foot!" 

Natalie  dropped  her  head  back  on  his 
shoulder  and  said  no  more. 
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Garth's  face  grew  grimmer  and  grim- 
mer in  the  firelight.  "Do  not  lose 
heart,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  gentle  voice 
that  was  strangely  at  variance  with  his 
terrible  eyes.  "Matters  will  take  a 
turn  to-morrow ;  I  promise  you  that." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
asked  anxiously. 

"I'm  thinking  it  out,"  he  said  evasive- 
ly. "I'll  tell  you  when  it's  pieced  to- 
gether." 

She  was  too  weary  to  question  him 
further.  In  the  darkness  of  his  own 
room,  he  faced  the  thing.  There  was 
to  be  no  sleep  for  him  this  night.  The 
alternative  had  been  there  from  the  first, 
but  hitherto  he  had  averted  his  eyes 
from  it,  hoping  against  hope.  Now  it 
could  be  put  off  no  longer.  It  was  Na- 
talie's life  against  theirs,  and  through- 
out the  hours  of  the  night  he  steeled 
his  heart  to  launch  five  souls  into  eter- 
nity— two  of  them  the  souls  of  women. 
Rina  he  knew  would  be  transformed 
into  a  tigress  by  the  death  of  Mabyn; 
so  even  Rina,  whom  Natalie  loved, 
must  go  too.  He  found  himself  dwell- 
ing with  horror  on  the  harmony  of  her 
beauty,  the  deep  fire  of  her  eyes,  the 
soft  play  of  color  in  her  cheeks — which 
he  was  to  mar! 

Supposing  he  succeeded,  the  dreadful 
consequences  were  painfully  clear  to 
him ;  the  hideous  noise  it  would  make  in 
the  world  when  they  got  out;  the  ugly 
look  it  would  have,  with  no  one  to  bear 
out  his  story  but  Natalie — and  her  law- 
ful husband  among  the  dead!  Grylls's 
lying  letter  had  shown  him  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  paint  that  side  of  the  story 
in  the  colors  of  justice.  For  himself 
Garth  cared  nothing,  but  the  thought  of 
Natalie  the  sport  of  the  world  of  mali- 
cious tongues  maddened  him.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  it  had  to  be  done. 

His  plan  was  simple  in  the  extreme. 
He  intended  to  cross  the  lake  in  the 
canoe,  land  well  beyond  Mabyn's  camp, 
and  fire  the  grass  to  the  windward  of 
the  shack.  No  rain  had  fallen  in  weeks, 
the  grass  was  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  the 
old  bleached  shack  itself  was  almost  as 
inflammable  as  gunpowder.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  among 
the  things  seized  from  Mabyn.  The 
night  itself  seemed  to  speak  for  the  deed  ; 


it  was  as  dark  as  Erebus,  and  there  was 
a  blustering,  raw  wind  from  the  north, 
presaging  snow. 

After  starting  the  fire,  he  meant  to 
climb  the  rising  ground  behind  and  when 
they  ran  to  beat  out  the  flames  he  would 
pick  them  off  one  by  one.  His  gun 
would  shoot  as  fast  as  he  could  think; 
he  might  get  all  five  then.  And  if  any 
regained  the  hut,  they  would  soon  be 
driven  out  again.  Whichever  way  they 
ran,  Garth  could  run  as  fast  on  the 
higher  ground  and  none  of  them  was 
such  a  shot  as  he.  Grylls  first;  then 
Mabyn;  then  the  breeds.  He  meant  to 
wait  until  dawn,  so  that  if  any  escaped 
the  radius  of  the  fire  he  could  get  them 
by  daylight. 

When  his  watch  showed  half-past 
four — the  dawn  was  much  later  now — 
he  arose  to  start  and  called  Natalie  to 
bar  the  door  after  him.  He  told  her 
he  was  going  merely  to  look  about  and 
that  she  must  not  worry  if  he  was  not 
back  until  daylight.  Natalie  was  scarce- 
ly awake.  He  yearned  mightily  to  take 
her  soft,  sleepy  form  in  his  arms  for 
once  before  they  were  imbrued,  but  he 
dared  not,  knowing  she  would  instantly 
interpret  the  act  as  a  possible  farewell. 

When  she  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
he  felt  as  one  lost  to  hope. 

As  he  grasped  the  canoe,  preparatory 
to  pushing  it  off,  he  suddenly  became 
aware  through  his  sharpened  senses — he 
could  not  have  said  how — that  some 
one  was  very  near  him.  He  dropped 
noiselessly  to  one  knee  and,  unslinging 
his  gun,  waited.  The  wind  was  making 
confusing  noises  and  he  could  not  be 
sure.  The  suspense  became  too  great  to 
be  borne  in  silence. 

"Who's  there?"  he  said  sharply. 

There  came  a  strange,  new,  and  yet 
familiar  voice  out  of  the  darkness: 
"Garth,  is  that  you?" 

His  heart  began  to  beat  wildly. 
"Who  are  you?"  he  answered. 

"Charley!"  returned  the  voice  with 
the  boyish  break  in  it. 

They  sprang  to  their  feet  simultane- 
ously, not  ten  paces  apart  in  the  grass. 

"I've  brought  you  grub!"  sang  the 
boy.     "How's  Natalie?" 

In  an  instant  they  were  in  each  other's 
arms.      A    swift    reaction    passed    over 
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Garth ;  his  knees  weakened  under  him ; 
he  clung  to  the  boy's  shoulders  and 
lowered  his  head. 

"Oh,  thank  God !    Thank  God !"  he 
murmured. 

CHAPTER    XX 

The  Broken  Door 

GARTH  beat  recklessly  on  the 
cabin  door  crying:  "Natalie! 
Natalie!  Good 
news!"  She  was  not  long 
in  opening.  "See!  What 
I've  brought  you  back!"  he 
shouted. 

They   slammed   the   door 
shut    and    together 
pulled  Charley  in 
by  the  light  of  the 
fire. 

"Charley!  Char- 
ley!" cried  Natalie, 
quite  beside  herself 
with  delight,  and 
flinging  her  free 
arm  around  his 
neck,  she  pressed 
her  lips  full  on  his. 

The  honest  full- 
moon  face  of  the 
boy  turned  as  red 
as  a  peony,  but  his 
arms  closed  around 

her  too,  with  a  right  good  will,  and  it 
was  Natalie  in  the  end  who  was  obliged 
gently  to  disengage  herself. 

They  all  talked  at  once ;  they  laughed 
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"Where  is  it?"  Garth  asked. 
The  boy  unslung  a  bundle  from  his 
back.  "Thought  you  might  be  hungry, 
so  I  brought  enough  for  a  couple  of 
and  wept  in  concert.  As  soon  as  they  squares,"  he  said ;  "sugar,  and  bacon, 
finished  shaking  hands  all  around,  they  and  flour.  And,  say,  I  thought  some- 
began  again.  Whenever  Garth  was  at  thing  fancy  would  go  down  good  so 
a  loss  to  express  his  feelings,  he  whacked  there's  a  tin  of  sardines  and  a  box  of 
Charley  between  the  shoulders  until  the    biscuits." 

boy  coughed.     In  the  end,  speech  failing         "Oh!  you  darling!"  said  Natalie, 
them    completely,    they    whooped     and         Charley      was      much      embarrassed. 


capered  about  the  shack  like  wild  things. 
_  "I  say !"  said  Garth  suddenly.  "We're 
giving  ourselves  away  nicely!  The 
news  has  reached  Mabyn  and  Grylls  by 
this  time." 

They  quieted  down. 

"Tell   us  your    adventures,    Charley, 
dear,"  said  Natalie. 

"I'd  better  bring  my  stuff  in   first,"     Garth  asked 
said  he.  "Three." 


"The  rest  of  the  stuff's  cached  two  miles 
down  the  shore,"  he  went  on  hastily. 
"I'll  trot  along  and  bring  it  in." 

"Take  the  canoe,"  said  Garth,  "and 
they  can't  hold  you  up." 

"What  will  I  do  with  the  horses?" 
asked  Charley. 

This  was  a  problem.     "How  many?" 
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"How  will  we  keep  them  out  of 
Grylls's  hands?" 

"Why  wait  at  all?"  asked  Natalie. 
"Let  us  all  get  in  the  canoe  and  start  for 
home.  It  will  take  me  just  five  min- 
utes to  get  ready!" 

But  Garth  shook  his  head.  "You 
can't  ride  above  a  walk  yet,"  he  said. 
"It  would  mean  a  running  fight  all  the 
way.  The  odds  are  still  too  great 
against  us  in  the  open!" 

"The  fellows  from  the  Settlement 
promised  to  come  look  for  us  in  a  week 
if  we  weren't  home,"  said  Charley. 

"Good!"  said  Garth.  "Then  we'll 
wait  for  them!" 

"And  the  horses?"  said  the  boy  anx- 
iously. "They're  not  much  to  brag 
about,  but  I'm  in  debt  a  hundred  bones 
for  them." 

Garth  clapped  him  on  the  back  again. 
"Don't  you  worry  about  that,  old  boy!" 
he  cried.  "The  debt  is  mine !  Tell  you 
what  we'll  do,"  he  added,  "we'll  bring 
them  up  here  and  swim  them  off  to  the 
island.  There's  forage  enough  over 
there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  they  will  be 
right  under  our  eyes!" 

They  set  off  immediately  in  the  canoe 
and  it  was  all  accomplished  as  planned. 
Charley  brought  the  precious  grub  back 
by  water,  out  of  Grylls's  possible  reach, 
while  Garth  drove  the  horses  in  over  the 
trail  at  a  smart  pace.  Nothing  hap- 
pened en  route ;  it  was  probably  all  done 
before  their  adversaries  had  time  to  plan 
an  attack.  They  swam  the  horses  to  the 
island  and  were  both  back  in  the  shack 
before  it  was  light  enough  to  aim  a  gun. 

Breakfast  followed ;  and  such  a  break- 
fast! They  both  helped  the  one-armed 
cook.  There  was  bannock  light  and 
snowy,  bacon  fried  crisp — "breakfast" 
bacon,  very  different  in  the  North  from 
plain  "bacon" — fried  sardines — delecta- 
ble morsels! — coffee  and  jam.  All  the 
delicious  things  Garth  and  Natalie  had 
dreamed  of  paled  beside  this  homely  re- 
ality. Each  of  the  three  was  delighted, 
moreover,  to  see  the  others  eat ;  Charley 
especially  at  the  sight  of  the  good  he 
had  brought  could  scarcely  stop  grinning 
to  chew. 

Afterwards  he  had  to  be  told  all  that 
had  happened  and  he  in  return  related 
his  adventures. 


"Tell  you  what!  I  was  sore  when 
Garth  sent  me  back!"  Charley  began. 
"What's  the  use!  I  thought.  I  can't  do 
any  work,  not  knowing  what's  come  of 
them.  In  the  end  I  just  didn't  go  back. 
I  had  all  kinds  of  crazy  ideas  about  fol- 
lowing you  along  the  trail,  but  at  last 
I  thought  maybe  I  could  be  some  real 
use  by  hanging  round  the  Settlement, 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  Nick  Grylls. 
And  I  did. 

"Say,  he  really  was  knocked  out  all 
right,  all  right.  They  carried  him  in 
from  the  lake,  and  the  sisters  nursed 
him  in  the  convent.  Construction  of 
the  brain  he  had,  or  something  like  that. 
Seems  he  got  up  when  he  first  come  to 
on  the  shore,  walked  ten  miles,  and  then 
collapsed  right  near  Grier's  point.  But 
they  kept  that  low.  Hooliam  gave  out 
a  great  story,  how  a  great  storm  came 
up  on  the  lake,  and  how  Nick  fell  over- 
board, and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Garth 
wasn't  mentioned  in  it  at  all! 

"Long  before  Nick  was  able  to  be 
around,  he  sent  down  for  Mary  Co-que- 
wasa  and  Xavier,  and  then  I  knew  there 
was  more  mischief  brewing.  Say,  those 
two  are  the  toughest  of  the  whole  tough 
bunch.  They  say  Xavier  is  Mary's  son. 
All  this  time  I  was  getting  mighty  wor- 
ried myself,  why  you  didn't  come  back, 
and  I  was  going  to  look  for  you  any- 
way. However,  as  soon  as  he  was  up, 
Grylls  got  a  big  outfit  together  and 
started  over  the  portage  with  the  two 
breeds.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  going 
up  to  Ostachegan  creek — but  I  knew! 
I  got  a  couple  of  cayuses  on  credit  and 
a  little  grub  and  followed  him  inside 
three  hours. 

"He  beat  me  by  a  day  to  the  Cross- 
ing and  went  right  through.  Over 
there  I  heard  about  you  from  the  fel- 
lows, and,  say,  I  was  scared  for  fair, 
when  I  counted  up  the  grub  I  knew  you 
had  and  then  thought  how  long  you'd 
been  away!  I  hustled  and  got  another 
horse  and  all  the  grub  they  would  trust 
me  for.  I  tried  my  darnedest  to  get 
some  of  the  fellows  to  come  with  me. 
They  laughed  at  me!  Said  I'd  been 
reading  too  many  dime  novels — I  never 
read  any! 

"You  see  everyone  knows  Nick  Grylls 
so  well  and  nothing  like  this  ever  hap- 
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pened  before.  Jim  Plaskett,  the  police- 
man, would  have  believed  me,  but  he 
was  away.  I  left  a  letter  for  him.  I 
lost  a  couple  of  good  days  at  the  Cross- 
ing over  this.  The  most  the  fellows 
would  say  was,  if  I  didn't  bring  you 
back  in  a  week,  the  bunch  would  ride 
up  here. 

"I  was  so  excited  with  it  all,  I  lost 
myself  like  a  fool  for  two  days  on  the 
prairie,  and  I  just  ran  on  the  lake  by 
accident,  yesterday  afternoon.  Say,  I 
almost  gave  the  whole  snap  away,  for  I 
came  over  the  hill  right  above  Mabyn's 
shack.  Maybe  I  didn't  duck  in  a  hurry ! 
There  was  the  whole  bunch  below  me! 
Across  the  corner  of  the  lake,  I  could 
see  this  house  too.  I  knew  it  must  be 
yours  because  it  was  just  built,  and  it 
had  a  sort  of  tenderfoot  look  to  it.  Say ! 
Maybe  I  wasn't  glad  to  see  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  the  chimney !    Oh,  no ! 

"Well,  that's  about  all.  I  took  a 
long  sweep  around  the  prairie  and  came 
down  at  the  place  where  we  got  the 
horses.  I  thought  they  would  have  you 
watched,  so  I  figured  I  better  wait  for 
night  before  trying  to  open  up  commu- 
nications. When  she  got  good  and  dark, 
I  crawled  around  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
But  when  I  got  here,  I  didn't  know 
how  in  thunder  to  let  you  know  it  was 
me,  without  bringing  down  the  bunch 
on  us.  So  I  decided  to  lay  low  till 
morning,  and  show  myself  to  you,  the 
first  chance  I  got.  Then  Garth  came 
out  and  it  was  all  right!" 

"Just  in  the  nick  of  time  !"  said  Garth 
grimly. 

"What  were  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked 
Natalie  quickly. 

But  he  never  told  her. 

They  settled  down  with  what  pa- 
tience they  could  muster  to  wait  for 
their  relief.  Two  days  passed  without 
any  hostile  demonstration  from  the 
camp  on  the  hill,  but  that  their  enemies 
kept  themselves  well  informed  they  had 
the  best  reason  to  know,  for  it  snowed 
on  the  second  day,  and  on  the  following 
morning  there  were  moccasin  tracks 
around  the  house  ^and  the  rounded 
marks  of  two  knees  under  the  loophole 
in  Natalie's  room.  Garth  had  taken  the 
precaution    to  hang   a   piece   of   canvas 


over  the  hole,  nevertheless  the  discovery 
made  them  decidedly  uncomfortable. 
Garth  nailed  a  board  over  the  hole,  and 
they  searched  the  walls  anew  for  any 
tell-tale  crack  or  hole  that  might  betray 
them. 

It  grew  warm  again,  and  the  snow 
melted  off  the  ground.  Frequent  ob- 
servations of  the  other  camp  taught  them 
nothing.  This  apparent  inactivity 
puzzled  Garth,  since  the  others  must 
know  that  the  game  of  starving  them 
out  was  blocked  with  the  arrival  of 
Charley.  They  waited  in  momentary 
expectation  of  an  attack,  or  a  proposal, 
but  none  came. 

Garth's  only  serious  anxiety  now  was 
for  the  three  horses.  They  must  by  this 
time  have  cropped  the  limited  herbage 
of  the  island  and  in  another  day,  when 
they  began  to  suffer  with  hunger,  they 
would  undoubtedly  swim  off,  and  all  his 
trouble  to  save  them  would  be  lost.  He 
was  greatly  tempted  by  the  recollection 
of  a  wide  low  meadow  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  below,  where  the  blue-joint 
grass  grew  as  high  as  a  man's  thigh, 
curing  naturally  in  the  sun.  With  an 
hour's  labor,  he  reflected,  he  could  cut 
enough  to  last  them  for  a  day. 

There  was  a  risk,  of  course,  in  depriv- 
ing the  cabin  of  its  principal  defender 
for  even  so  long,  but  he  would  not  be 
at  any  time  more  than  half  an  hour's 
journey  from  them,  and  Charley  ought 
surely  to  be  able  to  hold  the  fort  for 
that  time.  In  case  of  an  attack  it  might 
even  be  an  advantage  for  Garth  to  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  cabin,  where  he 
could  flank  the  attackers  with  his  gun. 

In  the  end  he  went,  setting  off  two 
hours  before  dawn,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom. On  issuing  from  the  shack,  he 
found  with  some  anxiety  that  the  sky 
had  become  heavily  overcast  and  an  east 
wind  had  sprung  up.  This  would  pre- 
vent him  hearing  so  well  as  he  wished ; 
however,  he  considered  that  if  Grylls 
intended  a  night  attack,  he  would  scarce- 
ly wait  until  so  near  morning,  and  he 
kept  on. 

His  hay  gathered,  he  was  on  the  way 
back  when  a  single,  dull  sound,  coming 
muffled  through  the  night,  brought  his 
heart  into  his  throat.  He  paused,  but 
no  other  sound  followed,  except  the  song 
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of  the  water  and  the  sweep  of  the  wind 
through  the  branches  on  shore.  He  re- 
doubled his  strokes,  filled  with  a  vague 
anxiety,  and,  pausing  only  to  cast  out 
his  bundles  on  the  shore  of  the  island, 
hastened  back  to  his  camp.  He  heard 
no  other  untoward  sound,  but,  crossing 
from  the  island,  he  saw  that  the  fire  in 
the  other  camp  had  died  down.  This 
had  never  happened  any  night  before 
and  it  added  to  his  uneasiness.  The  in- 
creased chill  of  the  air  now  heralded  the 
approach  of  dawn,  but  it  was  not  yet 
any  lighter. 

As  he  landed,  the  familiar  outline  of 
his  own  house,  just  as  he  had  left  it, 
allayed  his  fears.  Everything  about  the 
camp  was  still.  Cautiously  drawing  up 
the  canoe,  he  advanced  with  confidence 
to  give  the  pre-arranged  knock  on  the 
door.  His  knuckles  beat  upon  the  air. 
The  door  was  wide  open. 

Then  Garth's  heart  shriveled  in  his 
breast  and  his  throat  was  suddenly  con- 
stricted as  by  deadly  fumes.  He  stag- 
gered in.  There  was  a  stale  odor  of 
gunpowder  in  the  room. 

"Natalie!  Charley!"  he  called  in  a 
choked  whisper. 

The  stillness  mocked  him. 

He  ran  into  Natalie's  room,  still 
faintly  illumined  by  the  embers  on  the 
hearth.  A  glance  told  him  it  was  empty, 
but  he  felt  with  his  hands  in  all  the  dim 
corners,  agonizingly  whispering  her 
name.  There  was  no  evidence  here  that 
any  struggle  had  taken  place. 

Running  back  to  the  outer  room  to- 
ward Charley's  bed,  he  fell  over  a  body 
lying  on  the  floor.  A  touch  told  him 
it  was  the  boy.  He  disregarded  it,  until 
he  had  made  sure  Natalie  was  not  there. 
Then  dragging  the  body  into  the  inner 
room,  he  built  up  the  fire.  He  saw  the 
boy  was  not  dead;  he  could  find  no 
wound  at  all  on  him.  He  worked  des- 
perately to  bring  him  to. 

Charley  stirred  at  last  and  opened 
his  eyes. 

"What  happened?"  besought  the  dis- 
tracted Garth. 

The  boy  only  looked  at  him  stupidly. 

"For  God's  sake  collect  your  wits  and 
tell  me!"  he  cried. 

Charley,  suddenly  clutching  Garth's 
arm,     raised     himself     on     his     elbow. 


"Garth!"  he  cried  wildly.  "Natalie! 
Where  is  she?" 

"God  knows!"  groaned  Garth. 

Terrible  recollection  returned  to  the 
boy's  eyes.  He  sat  up  dizzy  and  nau- 
seated. "I  remember  now!"  he  stuttered. 

"Quick!     Quick!"  implored  Garth. 

"It  was  a  little  while  after  you  went," 
Charley  continued,  getting  it  out  with 
difficulty.  "Natalie  came  and  shook 
me.  She  said  she  heard  a  sound  out- 
side. .  .  .  We  waited  and  listened — a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  seemed.  .  .  .  We 
heard  nothing.  .  .  .  Then  suddenly, 
with  one  big  crack,  the  door  flew  open. 
They  drove  a  log  against  it.  ...  I 
couldn't  tell  how  many  came  in — maybe 
three.  ...  I  shoved  Natalie  behind  me 
in  the  darkest  corner.  I  had  the  rifle 
ready  in  my  hands.  .  .  .  They  dropped 
to  the  floor  when  they  came  in  and  scat- 
tered. I  couldn't  tell  where  they  were. 
...  I  don't  know  how  long  it  was. 
.  .  .  Suddenly  I  heard  something  close 
to — somebody  breathing.  I  fired.  .  .  . 
In  the  flash  I  saw  them  all;  Xavier, 
Mary,  and  right  over  me  Nick  Grylls, 
swinging  the  butt  of  his  gun.  .  .  . 
Then  my  head  split  in  pieces  .  .  .  and 
you  came !" 

"Oh,  my  God !"  cried  Garth. 

He  picked  up  his  rifle  and  ran  like  a 
madman  from  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

The  Blizzard 

GARTH  had  no  conscious  design 
in  running;  his  muscles  merely 
reacted  in  obedience  to  the 
grinding  tumult  in  his  brain.  His  ear- 
drums rang  with  the  fancied  sound  of 
Natalie's  cries  and  his  eyeballs  were 
seared  with  the  picture  of  her  shrinking 
in  the  brutal  hands  of  Grylls.  As  he 
crashed  through  the  wood,  the  little 
branches  whipped  his  face  unmercifully 
and  the  spiny  shoots  of  the  jackpines 
tore  his  clothes.  He  ran  full  tilt  into 
unyielding  obstacles  and  was  flung 
aside,  unconscious  of  the  shock. 

Instinctively  he  sought  the  other 
camp.  He  found  it  deserted,  the  tent 
gone,  the  door  of  the  empty  cabin  swing- 
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ing  idly  in  the  wind.  He  came  to  a 
stop  then  and  his  arms  dropped  to  his 
sides;  without  knowledge  of  the  direc- 
tion they  had  taken  and  without  the 
craft  to  follow  their  tracks  in  the  grass, 
in  his  helplessness  he  hovered  on  the 
brink  of  sheer  madness.  He  was  sharp- 
ly called  back  to  himself  by  the  sound 
of  a  faint  groan  from  the  edge  of  the 
cut  bank.  A  tinge  of  gray  had  by  this 
time  been  woven  into  the  unrelieved 
blackness.  Running  toward  the  sound, 
he  found  a  human  form  prone  in  the 
grass  and  he  saw  it  was  a  woman  lying 
on  her  face.  Grasping  her  shoulders, 
he  rolled  her  over.     It  was  Rina. 

A    tiny    hope    sprang    in    his    breast. 
Here  at  least  was  a  clue. 

"Get  up!"   he  said 
roughly.  A 

She    made    no    an-  ,  J^^'/ 

swer.      From    her 


in  a  voice  as  dull  and  hopeless  as  the 
sound  of  all-day  rain  in  the  grass.  "I 
say  I  kill  myself.  He  laugh.  He  see 
me  tak'  bad  medicine..  He  don'  care. 
I  fall  down.  He  leave  me.  I  t'ink  I 
die  then.  I  ver'  glad.  But  I  tak'  too 
moch  and  it  only  mak'  my  stomach  sick. 
Bam-bye  I  try  to  go  to  lake  and  jomp 
in — but  my  head  go  off!" 

In  spite  of  her  unwillingness,  Garth 
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limpness  and  her  cold,  moist  hands, 
Garth  apprehended  that  she  was  phys- 
ically sick.  Partly  raising  her,  he 
poured  part  of  the  contents  of  his  flask 
down  her  throat.  She  choked  and 
turned  her  head  away. 

"Let  me  be!"  she  murmured.  "Let 
me  die!" 

The  wildness  in  Garth's  veins  sub- 
sided. Here  he  had  something  tangible 
to  work  upon  and  his  conscious  brain 
resumed  operations,  prompting  him  at 
first  like  a  small,  strange  voice  at  an  im- 
mense distance. 

"Tell  me  what  happened!"'  he  said 
hoarsely.  "If  they  have  wronged  you, 
too,  help  me  to  find  them,  and  together 
we'll  pay  them  off!" 

"No!     I  want  die!"  whispered  Rina 


forced  more  of  the  stimulant  down  her 
throat.  Presently  she  was  able  to  sit  up. 
She  bowed  her  back  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  crossed  arms. 

"Ride  with  me  after  them!"  urged 
Garth.  "They  have  less  than  an  hour's 
start!  We  will  overtake  them  at  their 
first  camp.     Rouse  yourself!" 

But  Rina  only  shook  her  head  and 
continued  to  murmur:  "He  want  me 
die!     He  glad  I  die!" 

Garth's  desperate  need  brought  craft 
to  his  aid.  "Very  well,"  he  said  coolly. 
"I  shoot  him  on  sight!  Mabyn  goes 
first!" 

Rina,  touched  home,  raised  an  agi- 
tated face.  "No!  No!"  she  said  trem- 
blingly. "Grylls,  him  took  her — not 
'Erbe't!" 
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"No  matter!"  he  said,  feigning  to 
leave  her.  "Mabyn  dies  like  a  dog! — 
unless  you  come  with  me." 

Rina  struggled  to  her  knees  and 
clutched  at  him.  "Wait  a  minute!" 
she  stammered. 

"Come  with  me,  and  I  promise  you 
his  life,  if  I  can  save  it,"  he  urged.  "I 
will  give  it  to  you!" 

She  attempted  to  rise,  and  he  lifted 
her.  She  stood,  swaying  dizzily,  cling- 
ing to  his  arm  for  support. 

"I  come,"  she  said  faintly  at  last. 
"Tak'  me  to  the  water,  then  go  get  your 
horses.  When  you  come  back  I  ride 
with  you." 

She  stopped  in  the  cabin  and  got  an 
herb  she  knew  of  to  restore  her.  Garth 
then  carried  her  down  the  hill,  and,  lay- 
ing her  at  the  brink  of  the  water,  where 
she  could  drink  and  bathe  her  face,  he 
hastened  back  to  his  own  shack. 

When,  at  last  they  got  away,  Garth 
overlooked  his  little  party  with  the  eye 
of  a  commander.  It  was  not  a  hopeful 
view:  three  wretched,  half- fed  beasts  he 
had,  complaining  at  the  very  start  under 
their  loads,  and  for  his  aids  an  injured 
boy  and  a  sick  girl,  with  one  first-class 
weapon  and  a  toy  among  the  three  of 
them.  This  was  all  he  had  with  which 
to  meet  and  overcome  Grylls's  strong 
and  well-provided  party.  The  odds 
were  so  preposterous  he  put  the  thought 
out  of  his  head  with  a  shrug.  At  the 
last  there  is  a  moment  when  the  hard- 
pressed  commander  must  wall  up  his 
brain  and  let  the  tide  of  his  blood  carry 
him.  The  daylight  revealed  Garth's 
face  gaunt  and  sunken ;  his  lips  a  grim 
stroke  of  red ;  and  his  eyes  contracted  to 
two  icy  points. 

As  they  climbed  the  hill  Rina  said: 
"They  got  fourteen  horse.  Nick  Grylls 
bring  nine,  three  yours,  and  two  cayuse 
'Erbe't's." 

At  the  top  she  halted  them,  while  she 
walked  her  horse  back  and  forth,  search- 
ing the  grass.  Garth's  eyes  meanwhile 
swept  the  wide,  brown,  undulating  sea, 
seeking  in  the  hollows  and  the  coppices 
for  any  sign  of  motion.  But  the  plain 
was  as  empty  of  life  as  the  gray  sky. 

Rina  rejoined  him.  "They  break  up 
so  we  can't  see  them  so  good,"  she  said 
in   her   indifferent  way.      "Seven   horse 


go  by  the  edge  of  the  coulee,  southwest. 
Five  horse  go  west.  Two  horse  go 
northwest.  Bam-bye  I  t'ink  they  come 
together." 

"What  horse  was  she  on?"  Garth  de- 
manded. 

"Nick  Grylls's  big  roan,"  she  an- 
swered. "They  mak'  a  bag  for  her  to  sit 
in.  She  sit  one  side;  Mary  Co-que-wasa 
sit  the  other." 

"Find  the  roan's  tracks,"  ordered 
Garth. 

Rina  shook  her  head.  "I  never  fol- 
low that  horse,"  she  said. 

"Find  the  heaviest  tracks  then!" 

She  obediently  wheeled  her  horse  and 
searched  the  turf  again,  riding  around 
them  in  wide  fanlike  sweeps,  while 
Garth  waited  with  a  deadly  patience. 
At  last  she  struck  off  to  the  northwest, 
calling  to  them,  and  Garth  and  Charley 
spurred  after. 

"  'Erbe't,  Mary,  and  her  go  this  way," 
she  said  briefly,  as  they  came  up.  "Nick 
Grylls  take  six  horse  west  and  Xavier 
take  four  by  coulee." 

"If  we  can  only  overtake  her  before 
the  others  come  up!"  muttered  Garth. 

Rina,  looking  at  their  horses,  shrugged 
significantly. 

For  half  an  hour  they  loped  over  the 
prairie  without  speech.  A  chill,  damp 
wind  stung  their  faces.  The  immense 
and  empty  plain  with  its  cold  shadows 
wore  an  ominous  look  under  the  lower- 
ing sky,  a  look  that  clutched  at  the 
breast. 

"I  t'ink  it  snow  bam-bye,"  Rina  had 
said. 

It  would  need  only  snow  to  complete 
their  difficulties.  Garth  ground  his 
teeth  and  urged  his  horse  afresh  up 
every  little  rise,  eagerly  searching  the 
expanse  ahead  from  the  top.  A  glance 
at  last  at  the  stretched  nostrils  and  wet 
flanks  of  their  mounts,  told  him  plainly 
such  a  pace  would  be  slowest  in  the  end. 
Hardest  of  all  to  bear  was  the  necessity 
of  going  slow. 

"What  do  you  know  of  their  plans?" 
he  demanded  of  Rina. 

She  shook  her  head.  "They  not  tell 
me,"  she  said.  "They  t'ink  I  too  friend- 
ly for  you!" 

Little  by  little  as  they  rode,  the  story 
was    drawn    painfully    out.      "Soon    as 
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Charley  come  to  you,  they  get  ready 
right  away,"  said  Rina.  "They  catch 
all  horses,  and  keep  them  up  coulee,  and 
pack  everything.  Mary  Co-que-wasa 
her  go  down  and  watch  your  house  all 
the  time,  for  good  chance  to  tak'  her. 
When  you  go  out  she  mak'  little  fire 
under  the  bank  for  signal  and  Nick 
Grylls  and  'Erbe't  and  Xavier  them  all 
go  down.    They  not  tak'  me." 

Garth  cursed  himself  to  think 
how  he  had  played  directly  into 
their  hands. 

"I  wait,  and  bam-bye  they 
bring  her  back,"  continued  Rina 
in  her  toneless  voice.  "She  ver' 
quiet.  She  mak'  no  cry.  By  the 
fire  I  see  her  face.  It  is  the  face 
of  a  dead  woman." 

A  groan  was  forced  between 
Garth's  clenched  teeth.  "Did 
they  hurt  her?"  he  demanded, 
waiting  for  the  answer  as  a 
condemned  man  waits  for  the 
final  stroke. 

But  Rina  shook  her  head. 
"Nick  Grylls,  him  tak'  off  his 
hat  polite,"  she  said.  "  'Erbe't 
not  say  anything  to  her." 

He    breathed    again.       "Did 
they    refuse    to    take    you    along?"    he 
asked. 

The  stolid  brown  face  was  twisted 
with  pain  again.  She  lowered  her  head 
and  clung  to  the  horn  of  her  saddle. 
"No,"  she  said  very  low.  "They  'fraid 
to  leave  me  be'ind.  But  they  don'  want 
me.  And  I  want  die  when  I  see  'Erbe't 
with  her.  They  all  glad  when  think  I 
to  die!" 

Garth  forbore  to  question  her  further. 

Next  morning  a  fresh  blow  awaited 
them.  Daylight  revealed  Garth's  mount 
lying  dead  of  exhaustion  fifty  yards  from 
camp.  In  a  wide  circle  on  the  neighbor- 
ing heights  the  coyotes  were  squatting  on 
their  haunches,  waiting  for  the  sure 
feast.  It  was  colder  than  the  day  before, 
and  the  clouds  hung  thicker  and  lower. 
The  three  of  them  approached  the  dead 
animal  and  looked  down  upon  it  stolidly 
and  silently. 

Garth  set  his  teeth  and  laughed  his 
harsh  note.  "I  will  walk,"  he  said 
shortly.  "I  can  keep  going  while  you 
are  spelling  the  horses." 


ME  TO  THE  WATER,  THEN  GO  GET 
YOUR  HORSES." 

Charley,  for  the  first  time,  questioned 
a  decision  of  his  leader.  "We  can't 
spare  an  hour!"  he  said  with  a  dull  de- 
cisiveness, in  which  there  was  nothing 
boyish.  "You  have  got  to  keep  on 
ahead.  Besides,  you  can't  follow  the 
tracks  as  well  as  I  can,  you  would  lose 
yourself.     I  will  walk." 

Of  two  desperate  expedients  it  was 
clearly  the  better  and  Garth  instantly 
acquiesced.  Possessed  by  a  master  idea, 
he  was  incapable  of  feeling  any  great 
compunctions  at  the  idea  of  the  injured 
boy  setting  forth  on  the  prairie  alone — 
that  would  come  later.  At  present  he 
stood  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  Charley, 
or  himself,  or  all  three  of  them  together, 
if  it  would  save  Natalie. 

The  boy  doggedly  busied  himself  mak- 
ing a  bundle  of  his  blankets  and  food 
enough  to  last  him  three  days.  The 
rest  of  his  pack  was  added  to  the  com- 
plaining backs  of  the  other  two  horses. 

Garth  did  not  neglect  to  consider 
what  he  could  do  to  ensure  the  boy's 
safety.      "Better  return   to   the   shack," 
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he  urged.  "You  can  do  it  in  two 
marches.    There's  plenty  of  grub  there." 

But  Charley  flatly  refused. 

"Very  well,"  said  Garth.  "I'll  leave 
a  note  for  you  every  time  we  stop,  tell- 
ing you  what  time  we  passed.  If  you 
don't  overtake  us  to-night  or  to-morrow, 
I'll  leave  more  grub  for  you.  If  we 
don't  catch  them  in  a  day  or  so,"  he 
added  with  a  look  at  the  remaining 
horses,  "we'll  all  be  in  the  same  boat 
again." 

It  was  a  grim,  brusque  leave-taking. 
The  boy  averted  his  head  as  they  left 
him  to  hide  the  look  of  despair  in  his 
eyes.  He  knew  what  the  lowering,  win- 
try clouds  portended  on  the  prairie  and 
in  his  heart  it  was  a  final  farewell  that 
he  bade  them.  But  he  kept  his  chin  up 
and  strode  manfully  after. 

Garth  did  not  suspect  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind ;  the  city  man  had  never 
seen  a  snowstorm  on  the  prairie.  Top- 
ping every  rise,  he  looked  back  and 
waved  his  hat  at  the  plodding  figure, 
slightly  bent  under  the  weight  of  his 
pack. 

"He's  tough !  He'll  come  through  all 
right!"  he  said  to  Rina  more  than  once 
— perhaps  because  he  needed  secretly  to 
reassure  himself. 

Rina,  pre-occupied  with  her  own 
heavy  thoughts,  did  not  seem  to  care 
either  way. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  descended  in- 
to a  considerable  coulee  whose  stony  bed 
still  contained  some  standing  pools. 
Here,  by  the  water  Grylls's  party  had 
camped  for  the  night,  and  the  ashes  of 
their  fire  were  still  warm.  From  the 
extent  of  the  trampling  in  the  mud  it 
was  clear  the  whole  party  had  made  a 
rendezvous  here,  and  beyond  the  coulee 
even  Garth  had  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  trail  of  the  fourteen  horses  over 
the  turf.-  He  rode  ahead  now;  con- 
sulting his  compass,  he  saw  that  the  way 
always  led  due  northwest. 

Some  time  later  his  eye  was  attracted 
by  a  splash  of  white  in  the  grass. 
Throwing  himself  off  his  horse,  he 
pounced  upon  it.  It  was  a  plain  little 
square  of  linen  and  in  the  border  was 
printed  in  small  neat  characters  "N. 
Bland."  The  find  nearly  unmanned 
him;  he  fancied  the  scrap  of  linen  was 


still  damp  with  her  tears  and  the  old 
madness  of  desperation  surged  over  him 
again.  He  forced  his  weary  horse  into 
a  gallop.      Rina  indifferently   followed. 

Pretty  soon  the  snow  began  to  fall 
in  large,  wet  flakes,  drifting  down  idly 
and  erratically.  Rina  lifted  her  brown 
face  to  the  darkening  sky.  "We  better 
go  back  to  the  coulee,"  she  called  after 
Garth. 

He  frowned.  "Nonsense!"  he  cried 
irritably.  "A  flurry  of  snow  can't  hurt 
anybody!  It'll  turn  into  rain  directly!" 
She  shrugged  and  said  no  more. 

The  flakes  became  smaller  and  thicker 
and  dryer,  and  each  gust  of  wind  was  a 
hint  steadier  and  stronger  than  the  last. 
Their  radius  of  view  was  little  by  little 
restricted;  the  distant  hills  faded  out  of 
sight;  and  the  white  dome  closed  over 
and  around  them,  until  at  last  they 
seemed  to  be  traversing  a  little  island  of 
firm  ground,  with  edges  crumbling  into 
a  misty  void.  Presently  the  ground,  too, 
was  overlaid  with  white;  earth  and  sky 
commingled  indistinguishably ;  and  all 
that  held  them  to  earth  was  the  quad- 
ruple line  of  black  hoof-marks  extend- 
ing a  little  way  behind.  The  horses 
sulked  and  hung  their  heads. 

They  came  to  another  and  a  shal- 
lower coulee,  which  seemed  to  take  a 
northeasterly  direction  across  the  prairie, 
whereas  all  the  watercourses  they  had 
crossed  hitherto,  tended  to  the  southeast. 
Garth,  on  the  watch  for  any  such  evi- 
dence, suspected  they  had  crossed  a 
height  of  land.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  coulee  he  found  he  could  no  longer 
trace  the  passage  of  the  preceding  caval- 
cade under  the  thickening  snow.  He 
impatiently  called  on  Rina,  but  she 
merely  shrugged,  refusing  to  look. 

"No  can  follow  in  snow!"  she  said 
contemptuously. 

At  every  hint  of  stoppage,  Garth's 
blood  surged  dangerously  upward.  He 
pressed  his  knuckles  against  his  temples 
and  strove  to  think.  The  two  horses, 
instinctively  drawing  close  together, 
turned  their  tails  to  the  driving  flakes. 
Rina  sat  hunched  in  her  saddle,  as  in- 
different as  a  squat,  clay  image. 

"I  will  ride  on,"  he  said  thickly. 

She  gave  no  sign. 

He  consulted  his  compass.    "We  have 
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ridden  due  northwest  all  the  way,"  he 
said.    "Where  are  they  heading  for?" 

"Death  River,  I  guess,"  she  answered, 
pointing.     "The  crossing  is  northwest." 

"How  far?"  he  demanded. 

"Two  days'  journey,  maybe  seventy- 
five  miles." 

"You  wait  for  the  boy  in  the  shelter 
of  the  poplar  bluff  across  the  coulee," 
he  said.  "When  the  snow  stops,  follow 
on  as  well  as  you  can." 

"Charley  not  come  any  more,"  said 
Rina  in  a  tone  of  quiet  fatalism.  "When 
snow  hide  our  track,  he  walk  round  and 
round.  Bam-bye  he  fall  down  and  not 
get  up.    He  die.     He  know  that." 

Garth,  ready  to  push  into  the  storm, 
reined  up  again.  Her  sureness  chilled 
his  impatient  hurry  and  the  oft-told 
tragedies  of  prairie  snow-storms  re- 
curred to  him. 

"Die  in  the  snow!"  he  repeated  dully, 
hanging  in  agonizing  indecision  between 
the  two  images — Natalie  ahead,  and 
the  solitary  boy  plodding  behind.  On 
the  one  hand  he  thought:  "The  storm 
has  held  them  up,  somewhere  just  ahead ! 
It  is  my  only  chance  of  overtaking 
them!" — and  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
north.  But  the  other  thought  would 
not  down:  "The  kid  knew  it  meant 
death  to  walk  and  he  chose  it!"  Garth 
finally  led  the  way  back  over  the  coulee. 

Rina  had  no  difficulty  making  her- 
self comfortable  among  the  young  pop- 
lar trees.  She  improvised  a  shelter  out 
of  a  blanket  stretched  over  two  inclined 
saplings  and  in  front  of  it  she  built  a 
fire.  Garth  meanwhile  changed  to  the 
fresher  horse  and  started  back  over  their 
own  dimming  trail. 

"You  never  find  him  now,"  Rina 
said  hopelessly,  as  he  left  her. 

Garth  merely  set  his  jaw. 

Hours  later,  Garth  was  struggling 
back,  half  dragging,  half  carrying  the 
exhausted  boy.  He  had  to  make  Charley 
walk  to  keep  his  numb  senses  from  slip- 
ping away.  The  horse  had  long  since 
broken  from  him.  His  own  head  was 
becoming  confused;  he  was  no  longer 
sensible  of  the  passage  of  time.  Only  his 
will  kept  his  legs  at  their  work.  Drow- 
siness crept  over  him  and  with  it  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  uselessness  of  struggling 
further.     He  fought  it  for  awhile,  but 


with  subsiding  energy.  His  knees  be- 
gan to  weaken  under  him  ;  he  sank  down. 
With  a  desperate  effort,  he  struggled  up 
again  and  won  another  painful  hundred 
yards.  He  was  failing  again — and  this 
time  he  did  not  care — when  suddenly 
the  ground  fell  away  from  under  his 
feet,  he  pitched  forward,  and  he  and 
the  boy  rolled  down  a  steep  declivity 
together. 

Garth  instantly  knew  they  had 
reached  the  second  coulee;  and  the 
thought  cleared  his  fogged  senses  like 
the  draft  from  his  flask  which  he  could 
not  spare  himself.  He  poured  the  last 
drops  between  Charley's  numb  lips  and 
turned  to  the  right  over  the  stony  bed 
of  the  watercourse.  He  remembered 
Charley  had  strayed  far  to  the  left  of 
his  true  course  when  guiding  himself  by 
the  wind  and  he  had  also  observed  in 
himself  a  tendency  to  swerve  to  that 
side,  when  working  by  compass.  So  he 
was  sure  they  were  somewhere  above 
the  poplar  bluff — how  far  he  dared  not 
guess. 

He  was  right.  Utterly  worn  out  by 
a  seeming  interminable  struggle  through 
the  drifts  in  the  bottom  of  the  coulee,  at 
last  a  misty,  pinkish  aura  blushed  in  the 
snowy  night.  It  was  Rina's  fire — 
warmth  and  shelter!  and  before  it  a 
little  animal  was  roasting  on  a  spit. 
Garth's  senses  slipped  away  in  rapture 
at  the  smell  it  sent  forth. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

The  Solitary  Pursuer 

SOME  time  during  the  course  of 
the  night  the  snow  ceased  to  fall 
and  morning  broke  clear  and  cold. 
Garth  had  turned  in  intending  to  rise 
at  four,  but  Nature  exacted  her  meed 
of  rest  and  it  was  seven  before  he  awoke. 
The  sky  was  a  bowl  of  palest,  fleckless 
azure;  the  sun  shone  gloriously  on  the 
field  of  snow ;  and  the  air  stung  the  nos- 
trils like  the  heady  fumes  of  wine.  But 
he  was  in  no  temper  to  take  any  de- 
light in  morning  beauties;  he  ached  in 
every  bone  and  muscle  as  if  he  had  been 
beaten  with  a  club ;  and  at  the  sight  of 
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the  mounting  sun,  he  bitterly  reproached 
himself — and  Rina — for  the  lost  hours. 
As  for  Charley,  a  glance  at  the  boy 
showed  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
further  traveling  for  the  present.  He 
suffered  as  much  from  the  blow  on  the 
head  as  from  the  exposure  in  the  snow. 
His  mind  was  hopelessly  confused  and 
wandering.  In  any  case  they  had  but 
a  single    horse   left,   and   only   the  one 


kets  and  a  supply  of  food,  including 
what  was  left  of  the  little  carcass  Rina 
had  roasted.  He  left  Rina  and  Charley 
with  a  better  will,  knowing  she  could 
doubtless  get  other  animals,  as  she  had 
snared  the  first. 

There  was  about  ten  inches  of  snow 
on  the  flat,  with  deep,  encumbering 
drifts  in  the  hollows,  and  Garth's  ad- 
vance was  very  slow.    The  ill-nourished 


course  of  action  was  open  to  Garth. 
He  instructed  Rina  to  remain  where  she 
was  and  care  for  the  boy,  while  he 
pushed  ahead. 

Even  Rina  betrayed  some  surprise. 
"What  you  do?"  she  said.  "Three  men 
to  shoot,  and  Mary  to  watch  her.  You 
got  no  chance!" 

"I'll  find  away!"  he  said  desperately. 
"This  Death  River,  tell  me  about  it!" 

Rina  pointed  northwest.  "Big  river, 
moch  water,"  she  said.  "Come  from 
mountains.  Ver'  moch  high  falls;  mak' 
lak  thunder!  Above  falls,  ver'  rough 
rapids,  no  can  cross.  Below  falls,  deep 
black  hole;  breeds  say  bad  spirits  go 
there.  Only  one  place  to  cross,  half 
mile  below  falls." 

Garth  caught  the  horse,  that  had  fed 
himself  as  best  he  could  by  pawing  the 
snow  off  the  grass,  and  packed  his  blan- 


horse  wearied  immediately,  and  any 
pace  beyond  a  walk  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Had  he  only  possessed  snow- 
shoes  he  could  have  made  much  better 
time  on  foot.  The  vast  expanse  was  as 
empty  as  a  clean  sheet  of  paper;  never- 
theless Garth  saw  the  prairie  was  not 
without  its  busy  population,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  tracks  of  little 
furry  paws  that  had  crossed  his  course 
already  since  the  snow  stopped  falling. 
At  noon,  having  made  about  eleven 
miles,  he  came  to  the  brink  of  a  coulee 
wider  and  deeper  than  any  they  had 
crossed  hitherto,  which  contained  a 
stream  in  the  bottom,  running  blackly 
around  snow-capped  stones.  As  he  re- 
freshed himself  and  allowed  his  horse 
to  drink  he  reflected  that  Grylls  would 
have  reached  this  stream  the  day  before 
about    the    time    the    snow   commenced 
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and  that  it  was  likely  the  outfit  had 
camped  on  its  bank  until  the  storm 
passed.  He  determined  to  search  up 
and  down  before  pushing  ahead. 

Sure  enough,  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  down-stream,  he  began  to 
come  upon  the  tracks  of  horses,  and  saw 


him  off  again,  and  he  rode  after  with 
renewed  courage.  His  horse,  too,  freed 
of  the  entangling  drifts  and  sensing  the 
other  horses  ahead,  seemed  to  overcome 
his  weakness  for  awhile  and  loped  over 
the  beaten  trail  with  a  good  will. 

Beyond   this   coulee   the   character  of 


TOPPING     EVERY     RISE,    HE     LOOKED     BACK    AND     WAVED     HIS   HAT    AT    THE 
PLODDING    FIGURE    SLIGHTLY    BENT    UNDER    THE    WEIGHT    OF    HIS    PACK. 


the  bare  patches  they  had  pawed  to 
reach  the  grass,  and  a  little  further  he 
ran  plump  upon  the  fresh  remains  of 
the  camp,  two  bare  spots  where  tents 
had  been  pitched,  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  and 
innumerable  tracks  of  men  and  horses: — 
the  whole  startlingly  conspicuous  in  the 
sweep  of  unbroken  snow. 

Garth's  heart  swelled  with  rage  and 
mortification  to  think  what  a  little  dis- 
tance had  separated  them  during  the 
night  and  how  by  rising  only  three  hours 
earlier  he  might  perhaps  have  caught 
them.  But  presently  cooler  counsels 
came  to  his  aid  and,  when  he  considered 
the  well-beaten  track  that  led  over  the 
hill  beyond,  he  was  thankful  for  so  much 
luck.  He  knew  that  at  least  until  more 
snow  should  fall  they  could  never  shake 


the  country  began  to  change.  Crossing 
a  height  Garth  saw  a  range  of  gleaming 
mountains  off  to  the  west  at  no  great 
distance ;  his  course  was  heading  him 
obliquely  into  the  foothills.  The  prairie 
gradually  broke  up ;  the  mounds  became 
hills;  and  the  hollows  deepened  into 
valleys.  With  every  mile  almost  the 
hills  became  higher  and  more  conical ; 
out-croppings  of  rock  began  to  appear; 
and  the  little  streams  ran  in  gorges  now, 
instead  of  coulees. 

In  the  rougher  country  the  horse's 
access  of  courage  soon  failed.  His  wind 
was  gone,  he  sobbed  for  breath,  and 
Garth  was  presently  reduced  to  the  nec- 
essity of  leading  him  up  every  incline. 
On  a  wide  flat  between  two  ranges  he 
mounted  after  a  long  walk  and  urged 
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him  into  a  run  over  this  easy  piece.  The 
slack-twisted  animal  was  not  equal  to 
the  effort;  half  away  across  his  heart 
broke  and  he  collapsed  in  a  heap,  plow- 
ing up  the  snow  and  flinging  his  rider 
over  his  head.  When  Garth  returned 
to  him,  he  was  stone  dead.  In  the  midst 
of  his  chagrin  the  man  could  spare  a 
glance  of  pity  for  the  shaggy,  misshapen 
beast.  At  his  best  neither  beautiful  nor 
courageous,  he  had  nevertheless  given 
his  life  to  the  journey. 

Beside  the  stony  watercourse  that 
traversed  this  little  plain,  he  made  a 
cache  of  saddle,  bridle,  and  what  food 
he  could  not  carry  on  his  back.  Over 
the  spot  he  piled  a  cairn  of  stones  to 
mark  it  and  protect  the  little  store  from 
marauding  animals.  In  addition  to 
blankets,  rifle,  and  ammunition,  he  car- 
ried with  him  food  sufficient  for.  about 
five  days.  In  an  hour  he  was  on  his 
way  again. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
following  day,  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try changed  only  in  degree.  The  trail 
never  carried  him  directly  into  the  moun- 
tains, but  skirted  among  the  foothills, 
which  raised  strange,  abrupt,  detached 
cones  on  either  hand — steep,  naked,  un- 
reasonable shapes  of  earth,  like  night- 
mare forms.  Each  day  Garth  plodded 
to  the  limit  of  his  strength,  reckless  of 
what  lay  before  him,  regarding  only  the 
beaten  trail  which  led  the  way. 

From  various  signs  it  was  clear  that 
those  ahead  ever  gained  on  him,  but  he 
kept  himself  up  with  the  thought  that 
they  must  sooner  or  later  make  an  ex- 
tended stop  to  recuperate  their  horses. 
Each  night  he  made  his  tea  with  snow- 
water and,  rolling  up  in  his  blankets  be- 
side the  fire,  slept  under  the  stars,  and 
at  dawn  he  was  astir  again.  Hard 
work  was  his  beneficent  sedative. 

On  the  second  night  as  he  lay  down 
he  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard  in  the 
stillness,  the  breath  of  a  far-off,  heavy 
sound.  He  ascribed  it  to  the  roar  of 
the  great  falls  Rina  had  told  him  of 
and  the  thought  lent  new  vigor  to  his 
limbs  next  morning.  He  had  another 
reason  to  hurry  his  steps,  for  each  day 
had  waxed  a  little  warmer  and  to-day 
the  snow  melted  fast,  threatening  at  the 
last  to  obliterate  the  track  he  followed. 


In  the  afternoon  the  going  became 
harder,  for  the  mountains  reached  down 
long  spurs  athwart  his  path,  over  which 
he  had  to  toil.  Like  the  conical  hills 
they  were  bare  of  all  timber;  only  the 
valleys  and  gulches  were  wooded.  On 
the  first  of  these  ascents,  burdened  as  he 
was,  over-exertion  and  insufficient  sleep 
began  to  tell  on  Garth  and  he  became 
conscious  for  the  first,  of  a  terrible 
weariness  in  his  back.  He  crushed  it 
down;  he  could  not  fail;  he  had  to  keep 
on.  But  the  next  ascent  was  harder 
still,  and  the  shape  of  fear  grew  in  his 
breast. 

The  third  long  climb  was  nearly  his 
finish.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to 
pause  on  the  way  up,  though  his  heart 
knocked  sickeningly  against  his  ribs, 
white  flames  danced  in  front  of  his  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  roaring  in  his  ears. 
Gaining  the  summit  at  last,  he  flung 
himself  down,  afraid  for  the  moment  to 
look  at  the  obstacles  beyond. 

As  he  slowly  recovered  himself,  a  real 
booming  disassociated  itself  from  the 
noises  in  his  ears,  and  he  eagerly  raised 
his  head.  His  eyes  swept  over  a  far  and 
wide  expanse  of  snow,  a  dishlike  plateau 
among  the  hills.  His  heart  leaped,  for 
through  the  center  of  it  ran  a  black 
fissure,  like  a  crack  in  the  dish,  and  off 
to  the  left  a  fleecy  cloud  rose  lazily  from 
the  gorge,  blushing  pinkly  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun.  This  must  mark  the 
falls;  Death  River  lay  at  his  feet. 

The  excitement'  of  this  discovery  was 
immediately  superseded  by  a  far  greater. 
In  a  direct  line  with  him,  on  the  plain 
beyond  the  gorge,  he  presently  distin- 
guished a  few  scattering  black  objects 
like  insects  on  the  snow — but  insects  of 
the  shape  of  horses.  From  the  gorge 
itself,  perfectly  distinct  in  the  crystalline 
air,  rose  a  thin,  blue  column  of  smoke! 

The  haggard  furrows  in  Garth's  face 
smoothed  out;  his  weary  eyes  shot  forth 
a  quiet  glint;  and  he  smiled  slowly  and 
grimly.  He  rose  and,  instinctively  un- 
slinging  his  gun,  examined  the  mechan- 
ism. A  goodly  warmth  diffused  itself 
throughout  his  veins;  and  he  felt  strong 
again.  The  end  of  his  journey  was  in 
sight. 

Darkness  had  fallen  before  he  reached 
the  lip  of  the  canyon.  With  bated  breath 
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he  crawled  to  the  edge — there  was  a 
chance  they  had  escaped  him  again — and 
looked  over,  but  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  fire 
was  flickering  redly  in  the  darkness,  and 
there  was  a  hint  of  figures  sitting  around 
it.  His  heart  beat  strongly  at  the  reas- 
suring sight. 

The  tracks  in  the  snow  led  him  to 
the  top  of  the  path,  which  descended  into 
the  gorge.  This  path  was  steep,  nar- 
row, tortuous,  and  slippery,  and  he  knew 
not  what  conditions  awaited  him  at  the 
bottom.  Prudence  counseled  him  to 
wait  for  daylight  to  reconnoiter,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  contain  his  impa- 
tience the  night  through,  with  Natalie 
so  near  and  he  not  knowing  if  she  was 
safe.  He  started  down  instantly,  feel- 
ing his  way  foot  by  foot,  ever  careful 
to  dislodge  no  stone  that  might  betray 
him.  Within  the  gorge  the  boom  of  the 
falls  was  largely  deadened  by  a  bend  in 
the  walls  above,  and  lighter  sounds  be- 
came audible,  the  lapping  of  the  river 
on  the  stones  and,  as  he  came  nearer, 
some  one  breaking  sticks  for  the  fire 
below. 

Between  him  and  the  fire  rolled  the 
river  with  a  deep,  swift  current.  There 
was  no  more  than  a  scant  fifty  yards  be- 
tween wall  and  wall  of  the  gorge  at  the 
bottom.  Coming  still  closer,  he  saw  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  that  their  camp  was 
pitched  on  a  triangle  of  flat  ground, 
formed  where  a  steep  watercourse  had 
made  a  perpendicular  fissure  in  the  op- 
posite wall  of  the  gorge.'  On  one  side 
of  the  fire  was  pitched  a  small  "outside" 
tent — the  same  tent  Garth  had  watched 
so  long  when  it  stood  outside  Mabyn's 
shack — and  on  the  other  side  stood  a 
tepee.  A  small  raft  half  drawn  out  of 
the  water  explained  their  means  of  cross- 
ing the  river. 

The  descending  path  finally  landed 
Garth  on  a  precipitous  incline  of  broken 
rock  at  the  water's  edge,  and  there, 
across  the  stream,  so  close  he  could  have 
tossed  a  pebble  in  their  midst,  sat  those 
he  had  tracked  so  far,  all  unsuspicious 
of  his  nearness.  They  were  having  their 
evening  meal.  Natalie  was  among 
them,  facing  him,  the  firelight  strong  on 
her. 

Grylls  sat  on   the  other  side  of  the 


fire,  with  his  back  against  a  rock.  He 
still  wore  the  bewrinkled  suit  of  store 
clothes  which  had  become  so  hateful  in 
Garth's  sight  and  the  broad-brimmed 
hat  was  set  at  a  rakish  angle.  He  was 
in  a  jovial  humor,  judging  from  the 
thick  unction  of  his  speech ;  doubtless, 
though  he  seldom  looked  at  her,  in  his 
own  way  he  was  seeking  to  charm  his 
cold  and  silent  prisoner. 

Mabyn's  back  was  turned  to  Garth; 
his  attitude  was  furtive,  and  apparently 
he  spoke  little.  Garth  did  not  trouble 
about  him,  for  he  knew  instinctively 
that  so  long  as  the  stronger  man  was  by, 
Natalie  stood  in  no  danger  from  Mabyn. 

She  ate  little  and,  presently  rising, 
disappeared  within  the  tent.  Grylls 
drew  out  the  inevitable  cigars  and,  care- 
lessly tossing  one  to  Mabyn,  lit  his  own. 
Mary  went  about  collecting  the  dishes. 
Xavier  carried  his  plate  to  the  riverside 
to  wash  it.  Garth  handled  his  rifle 
with  fingers  itching  for  the  trigger. 

Mary  went  into  the  tent,  which  she 
apparently  shared  with  Natalie,  and 
presently  reappeared  with  a  dish  towel. 
Lifting  a  pail  of  hot  water  from  the  fire, 
she  prepared  to  wash  the  dishes.  The 
fire  was  dying  down,  and,  gathering  an 
armful  of  brush,  she  heaped  it  on  to 
make  a  light. 

Too  late  Garth  appreciated  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  act.  He  turned  to  es- 
cape up  the  path  again  and  in  his  hurry 
dislodged  a  heavy  stone,  which  rolled 
into  the  water  with  a  splash.  He  faced 
about  with  his  rifle  ready.  Only  Xavier 
at  the  water's  edge  heard  the  sound  and 
looked  up.  At  the  same  instant  the  fire 
sprang  into  a  blaze,  filling  the  canyon 
with  light  and  plainly  revealing  Garth 
and  his  shadow  behind  him  on  the  rock. 
The  breed  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry 
of  warning.  It  was  the  last  sound,  save 
one,  that  he  ever  made.  The  sharp,  light 
bark  of  Garth's  rifle  reverberated  in 
the  gorge;  the  breed  spun  around  with 
a  throaty,  quenched  cry;  toppled  over 
backwards  into  deep  water,  and  was 
swept  away. 

Before  Garth  could  aim  again,  Mary 
Co-que-wasa    seized    her   pail   of   water 
and  flung  it,  hissing,  on  the  fire.     Abso- 
lute darkness  filled   the  canyon. 
(  To  be  continued) 
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A     Morning     Call 

EING  at  Campobello  Island, 
on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  at  the 
time  when  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, in  its  decision  upon 
the  Fisheries  Disputes,  held 
that  Great  Britain  had  the  sovereign 
right  "to  make  fisheries  regulations 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States,"  I  gained  the  promise  of  the  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  Dominion  Fisheries 
Patrols  that  at  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  show  me  "inside"  the  work  done 
by  the  "sovereign  power"  on  the  inter- 
national line. 

Still,  it  was  a  bit  discomforting  to 
have  someone  hammering  at  the  door  at 
three  o'clock  of  a  morning  when  the 
horns  were  trying  to  scare  off  an  invad- 
ing   Fundy    fog.     The    hammerer    was 


shrouded  in  oilskins.  Behind  him  stood 
a  man  in  civilian  clothes.  The  civilian 
shivered  in  the  early  morning  chill. 

"Ready?"  said  the  man  in  oilskins. 

"B-but  you  said  f-four."  It  was 
quite  chilly.  "And  it's  only  ten  to 
three!" 

"Oh,  that's  your  American  time. 
It's  about  four  by  the  Canadian  watch. 
Suppose  you  jump  into  some  clothes  and 
come  with  us  to  Spruce  Island.  There's 
something  doing  in  fish  dynamiters  up 
there." 

"All  right.     Give  me  ten  minutes." 

The  man  in  oilskins,  Captain  Silas 
Mitchell,  of  Dominion  Fisheries  Patrol 
No.  2,  disappeared  in  the  fog,  followed 
by  the  chilly  civilian,  who  happened  to 
be  John  F.  Calder,  a  Dominion  Fisheries 
Inspector,  locally  known  as  "Johnny" 
Calder.  Ten  minutes  later  I  was  in 
boots  and  waterproof,  on  the  road  to 
the  cove  and  on  the  trail  of  interesting 
things. 
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The  fog  was  thick  at  that  hour.  A 
waning  moon  made  a  whitish  sheen  in 
the  upper  strata  of  mist.  The  foghorn 
of  East  Quoddy  on  the  Canadian  side 
was  echoing  West  Quoddy  on  the 
American  side.  Through  the  dark 
spruce  fringing  of  the  bay  one  could  see 
nothing  but  a  wall  of  opaque  white, 
through  which  came  the  sound  of  quiet 
rowlocks. 

The  dinghy  came  out  of  the  veil  like 
a  shadow.  I  climbed  in.  Three  strokes 
of  the  oars  and  the  shore  vanished.  For 
a  minute  or  two  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  but  an  encircling  white  bubble. 
Then  the  squat  hull  of  the  patrol  loomed 
ahead.  Little  as  she  was,  she  was  as  sea- 
gray  as  any  other  of  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice ships  and,  incidentally,  did  more 
actual  work  than  the  King's  biggest 
Dreadnought. 

"All  right,  Polkenhorn,"  said  Captain 
Silas  to  a  face  in  the  engine  room  win- 
dow.    "Start  'er  up!" 

Just  as  Polkenhorn  turned  to  his  en- 
gine, there  came  a  gentle  splashing  along- 
side. 

"There's  Sport,"  said  Inspector  Cal- 
der.     "Pass  him  the  boathook,  Charlie." 

Officer  Cline,  the  captain's  mate, 
passed  no  boathook.  He  dropped  his 
arm  over  the  side  and  fished  up  a  black 
dog  which  had  swum  off  from  the  land. 
As  the  engine  started  and  Captain  Mit- 


chell dropped  into  his  little  conning- 
house  forward,  I  took  a  good  look  at 
that  amphibious  dog.  I  recalled  having 
seen  the  same  animal  leg-deep  in  the 
water  at  low  tide,  prowling  along  in  a 
hunt  for  flounders  and  sculpin,  which  it 
would  dive  for.  Also  I  had  seen  it  ly- 
ing, like  a  black  figurehead,  on  the 
prow  of  the  patrol  as  it  steamed  along 
the  international  line  in  search  of  lob- 
ster-poachers, grapnel-artists,  and  dyna- 
miters. 

The  patrol  —  derisively  called  the 
Pup  by  those  who  fear  it — was  steal- 
ing out  into  the  bay.  Her  engines 
made  next  to  no  sound.  Captain 
Mitchell  was  at  the  wheel,  his  weather- 
tanned,  keen-eyed  face  framed  in  the 
little  conning-window.  Through  this 
he  could  see  the  inverted  V  of  the  bows 
with  the  dog  crowning  it  and  the  wall 
of  fog  into  which  the  strange  animal 
was  peering.  Polkenhorn  was  in  the 
engine  room  amidship,  while  Officer 
Cline  was  in  the  cabin  aft,  cooking  break- 
fast. Calder  and  I  sought  the  cabin. 
There  were  several  old-fashioned  Sniders 
in  a  rack  and  a  .45  Colt  hung  by  its 
trigger-guard  on  the  wall. 
Jiver  use    em  r 

"Sometimes,"  said  Cline,  turning  the 
frying  ham.  "We  hope  for  better 
things,  though.  The  Curlew  carries 
Rosses  and  a  Gatling.     Also,  we've  got 
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to  have  oil  fuel.  Our  smoke's  a  dead 
give-away  sometimes." 

"Good  thing  you've  come  this  year," 
said  the  inspector  to  me.  "Things  will 
all  be  different  in  191 1.  Under  the 
new  fisheries  laws  the  two  countries  will 
work  together.  The  United  States  is 
going  to  put  a  proper  patrol  system  on 
the  other  side — a  cruiser  like  the  Cur- 
lew, with  a  number  of  patrols  like  the 
Pup  here.  They've  agreed  to  similar 
close  seasons  and  regulations,  and  the 
patrol  system  will  be  mutual  working 
together.  It'll  be  a  heap  better  than 
fisheries  disputes.  They've  made  a  deal 
of  hard  feeling. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  warming  up 
as  the  ham  sizzled  in  the  pan,  "the  dif- 
fering laws  made  the  line  a  kind  of 
hedge  for  wrongdoers — a  convenient 
fence  to  jump  over.  It  had  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  the  Canadian  fishermen  as  well 
as  the  Americans.  The  fact  that  our 
people  could  sell  lobsters  at  Eastport  on 
the  Maine  shore  was  a  temptation  to 
work  lobster  traps  out  of  season  and 
smuggle  the  crawlers  over  to  the  Amer- 
ican side. 

"Under  the  new  international  fisheries 
law,  there  will  be  the  same  regulations 
about  lobsters,  among  other  things,  and 
maybe  down  around  Broadway,  New 
York,  lobsters  '11  go  up.  Seven  months 
of  the  year  it  will  be  unlawful  to  catch 
them." 

"That,  of  course,  doesn't  argue  Broad- 
way won't  get  'em  just  the  same,"  put 
in  Cline,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sizzling 
ham. 

"Of  course  it  doesn't,"  said  the  in- 
spector. "I  wonder  if  the  Broadway 
folk  know  when  they're  picking  claws, 
that  some  poor  devil  risked  his  liberty 
or  a  patrol  bullet  getting  them!" 

"Ready  for  coffee?"  asked  Cline 
abruptly. 

Under  a  swinging  lamp  we  ate  break- 
fast with  the  blank  wall  of  fog  sur- 
rounding the  speeding  patrol.  Officer 
Cline,  having  cooked  breakfast,  relieved 
Captain  Silas  at  the  wheel,  and  Silas 
came  aft  to  eat.  Between  gulps  of 
coffee  he  took  up  the  tale  where  the  In- 
spector left  off. 

"The  Canadians  could  fish  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  but  the  Americans  couldn't 


fish  this  side  of  the  line,"  said  he.  "  Re- 
sult? Bad  feeling.  Seen  the  time 
when  the  American  boys  would  chase 
a  school  of  pollock  right  up  to  the  line, 
and  the  fish  would  cross  it  before  the 
scooping  nets  were  ready.  You  can't 
altogether  blame  'em  if  sometimes  they 
forgot  to  remember  and  crossed  the  line 
after  the  fish.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  where  the  patrol  got  busy." 

Captain  Silas  grinned  into  his  coffee 
cup. 

"Last  Friday,"  he  said,  more  to  the 
Inspector  than  to  me,  "Dave  M'Cut- 
cheon  from  Lubec  was  waiting  for  a 
school  to  rise  just  about  the  line.  I  was 
lying  right  alongside  and  Dave  sings 
out: 

"  'How  'bout  it,  Silas?  Am  I  over 
the  line,  or  ain't  I  ?' 

"  You're  all  right,'  says  I.  'Scoop 
'em  up  when  they  break  water,  and 
here's  luck  to  ye.  I'll  toot  the  Pup's 
whistle  if  you  get  too  near  the  line.  I'll 
toot  twice  if  you're  on  it.  Then  I 
won't  toot  any  more,  for  I'll  go  in  an' 
arrest  ye!' 

"Dave  got  his  fish  all  right,"  added 
Captain  Silas  with  a  laugh  " — a  good 
scoop  of  forty  or  fifty  big  fellows.  But 
he  skinned  it  awful  close.  I  had  two 
of  the  line  buoys  right  in  my  eye  and  he 
couldn't  have  been  more  'n  an  inch  to 
the  American  side!" 

The  way  the  Captain  told  that  story 
suggested  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with 
the  fishermen  on  both  sides. 

"Sure !"  said  he.  "We're  all  the  same 
people.  Every  time  you  arrest  a  man, 
it's  ten  to  one  you're  arresting  a  blood 
relation.  I  do  my  duty  and  these  fel- 
lows know  I've  got  to  do  it.  There's 
no  need  to  get  sore,  except " 

"Except?" 

"Well,  there  are  some  fellows  not  big 
enough  to  know  what  a  square  deal  is. 
There's  the  fellow  who  sees  me  steam 
up  the  bay,  then  deliberately  crosses  the 
line,  dynamites  a  school  of  fish,  and 
gets  back  over  with  his  loot.  He  can 
show  me  how  many  he  got,  once  he's  on 
his  own  side  of  the  line — and  sometimes 
he  does!" 

"Isn't  there  a  patrol  on  the  American 
side  of  the  boundary  line  to  take  care  of 
his  kind?" 
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"Yes,  but  one  little  launch  can't  be 
all  over  the  bay  at  one  time.  Besides 
that,  the  American  law  says  you  must 
see  the  man  throw  the  dynamite  and 
prove  that  the  fish  were  killed  by  it. 
On  our  side  it's  enough  to  catch  a 
man  with  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  his 
possession." 

Again  the  captain  grinned — this  time 
at  his  plate  of  ham  and  eggs. 

"The  other  day  I  saw  Henry  Thom- 
son snooping  along  suspicious-like. 
Went  after  him  and  brought  up  along- 
side his  dory. 

"  'Morning,  Henry,'  says  I.  'Ye  don't 
happen  to  have  any  dynamite  aboard  this 
fine  morning?' 

"'Dynamite!'  says  Henry.  'No,  sir- 
ree!  I'm  skeered  o'  that  stuff.'  Then 
he  gave  me  a  sad  tale  about  how  Wil- 
lum  McManus  blowed  his  right  leg  off 
monkeying  with  that  there  stuff  over  to 
Digby  Neck. 

"I  saw  his  coat  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  I  lifted  it  on  the  end  of 
a  boathook,  and  there  were  two  of  the 
fattest,   juiciest   sticks   of   dynamite   you 


ever  saw !  You  should  have  seen 
Henry's  face. 

"'Well,  I  be  damned!'  says  he. 
'Now,  how  did  that  get  in  my  boat!' 

"  'Come  aboard,  Henry,'  says  I,  and 
we  took  his  dory  in  tow." 

The  engines  stopped  as  the  Captain 
did. 

"Spruce  Island,  I  guess,"  said  he  to 
the  Inspector.  "No  need  to  drop  an- 
chor. You  and  Cline  and  our  friend 
here  can  get  ashore  in  the  dinghy  and 
moor  her.  Polkenhorn  and  I'll  get  back 
to  Cam'bello  before  sunup,  so  it'll  look 
as  if  we'd  never  stirred  from  our  moor- 
ing. That  may  get  the  dynamiters  busy 
up  here.  Then  the  rest  of  it's  up  to  you 
fellows." 

Five  minutes  later  the  three  of  us 
ran  the  dinghy  into  a  little  cliff-enclosed 
cove,  each  of  us  armed  with  a  revolver, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  canned  luncheon. 
When  I  turned  to  look  for  the  patrol, 
it  had  gone  as  noiselessly  as  it  had  come. 
Where  it  had  been  there  was  nothing 
but  gray-black  water  and  a  curtain  of 
fog. 
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II 


On  Spruce  Island 

We  moored  the  boat  to  a  spruce  tree 
on  a  rope  about  twenty  yards  long. 
The  great  Fundy  tide  had  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  It  was  now  low,  but  be- 
fore we  left  the  island  the  sea  was  up  to 
the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

"Well,  what's  the  game  here?"  I 
asked. 

"Just  taking  a  chance,"  said  the  In- 
spector. "The  fish  school  at  low  tide. 
Several  men  have  been  dynamiting  here 
during  the  last  week.  We  know  their 
names,  but  we've  got  to  get  them  in  the 
act,  or  with  the  dynamite  in  their  pos- 
session. We'll  lay  low  and  maybe 
they'll  walk  into  a  trap." 

We  explored  the  island  during  the 
next  half  hour.  It  was  a  little  bit  of 
a  thing — an  uprising  mass  of  rock, 
densely  wooded  with  spruce  and  fir 
above  the  tidemark,  and  carpeted  with 
rich  grass,  moss,  clover,  and  blueberry. 
A  veritable  paradise  for  a  summer  camp, 


this  morning  it  was  draped  in  a  ghostly 
robe  of  fog.  The  trees  dripped  water. 
The  moss  and  clover  were  heavy  with 
moisture,  and  on  the  Fundy  side  the 
mist  drove  through  the  trees  like  rain. 

"We  may  have  had  a  run  for  noth- 
ing," said  the  Inspector  gloomily.  "It's 
only  in  books  that  fog  is  good  for  male- 
factors. Your  fish  dynamiter  wants  a 
clear  day  when  he  can  see  five  or  six 
miles  up  and  down  the  bay.  In  the  fog 
he  doesn't  know  but  what  the  Pup's 
steaming  along  not  twenty  yards  from 
him." 

This  stirred  reminiscence  in  Officer 
Cline,  He  asked  me,  as  we  returned  to 
the  cove  where  we  had  moored  the  boat, 
if  I  had  ever  noticed  a  white  dinghy 
that  Mr.  Merriman,  of  Campobello, 
used  for  fly-fishing. 

"That  dinghy's  got  a  history,"  said 
he.  "There  was  a  fellow  drawing  lob- 
ster-traps in  the  fog  one  day.  We  near- 
ly ran  him  down.  We  were  as  sur- 
prised as  he  was — more,  in  fact,  for  he 
was  rowing  to  beat  the  band  before 
Silas  could  signal  Polkenhorn  to  let  'er 
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rip.  We  didn't  want  to  fire,  for  we  had 
him  dead  to  rights.  He  was  making 
for  the  shore  and  we  could  keep  up  with 
him.  When  we  got  into  water  too  shal- 
low for  our  draught,  we  hollered  at  him 
to  surrender,  but  he  kept  on  going.  I 
jumped  into  our  own  dinghy  and  took 
after  him.  He  beached  his  boat  just 
where  he  happened  to  hit  the  shore  and 
took  to  the  woods  with  a  lobster-trap 
over  his  head  to  hide  his  face. 

"He  got  clear  away  in  the  woods,  but 
we  towed  the  dinghy  into  Welchpool, 
full  of  illegitimate  lobsters.  Mr.  Mer- 
riman  bought  it  at  public  auction." 

"What  became  of  the  lobsters?"  de- 
manded Calder. 

"How  should  I  know!"  Cline  re- 
torted.    "It  was  illegal  to  sell  them." 

We  spread  an  oilskin  coat  on  the 
damp  moss  in  a  little  glade  where  we 
could  see  without  being  seen.  We  had 
over  four  hours  to  kill. 

"Say,"  said  Johnny  Calder  at  a 
mysterious  tangent,  "is  it  true  that  in 
some  places  in  the  South  Seas  the  natives 
use  shells  for  money?" 

"Kowries?  Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  wonder- 
ing what  line  of  thought  had  seized  the 
Inspector.  He  began  very  thoughtfully 
to  whittle  a  stick. 

"For  the  most  part,"  I  asked,  "what 
does  the  daily  patrol  work  consist  of?" 

As  the  Inspector  was  preoccupied  with 
the  jack-knife,  Cline  answered: 

"Patrolling  the  line.  So  long  as  we 
are  on  the  line  nothing  much  happens. 
A  policeman  is  as  much  a  prevention  as 
he  is  a  cure.  Some  days,  when  the  fish 
are  schooling,  we  just  lie  around  the 
fleet,  watching  the  boys  haul  in  fish  till 
you  hate  the  sight  of  fish.  So  long  as 
the  Canadians  don't  violate  the  regula- 
tions, all  we  have  to  do  is  keep  the 
American  boys  on  their  own  side.  Of 
course,  we've  got  to  remember  what  may 
be  going  on  around  the  headland  in  the 
next  cove.  You  can't  be  everywhere  at 
once,  but  if  you  seem  to  be — that's  good 
enough." 

"There  aren't  any  kowries  here,  are 
there?"  said  the  Inspector  thoughtfully. 

"No — none  here.  I  should  think," 
turning  again  to  Cline,  "that  you  must 
have  had  some  unpleasant  encounters 
with  the  American  fishermen." 


"Now  and  then,"  said  Officer  Cline. 
"We  had  a  ticklish  one  not  long  ago. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  dynamiters 
from  the  Maine  shore  that  had  been 
awful  annoying  to  Silas — the  fellows 
who  skipped  over  the  line  just  as  he 
came  up.  Silas  hates  to  use  a  gun,  but 
one  day  he  got  mad  clear  through.  He 
heard  the  explosion  and  saw  them  take 
the  fish.  He  crammed  on  all  speed  and 
seemed  as  if  he'd  get  to  them  before 
they  got  to  the  line. 

"But  presently  it  looked  like  another 
getaway.  Silas  couldn't  stand  for  it. 
He  whipped  out  one  of  the  Sniders  and 
sent  a  young  cannon-ball  right  over 
their  heads,  then  another  one  between 
their  boats.  Still,  they  didn't  stop. 
Silas  didn't  fire  again,  because  there 
might  be  a  war  if  you  hit  an  American 
who  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  over  to 
his  own  side. 

"But  the  funny  thing  was  that  they 
stopped  right  over  the  line  and  began 
swearing  something  awful.  Silas  came 
up,  mad  clear  through,  likewise.  But 
what  d'y'  suppose?  A  couple  of  them 
got  up  with  dynamite  in  their  hands  and 
lifted  their  arms  in  a  way  that  made  a 
man's  scalp  creep. 

"'You  blankety-blank-blank!'  they 
cussed.  'You'll  shoot  at  us,  will  ye? 
Now  you  put  down  that  gun  quick 
or ' 

"Silas  didn't  put  it  down.  He  put  it 
up  to  his  shoulder. 

'  'Look  here,'  says  Silas,  'the  minute 
that  leaves  your  hand  the  man  I'm  cov- 
ering 's  a  dead  one!' 

'  'If  you  pull  that  trigger,'  says  one 
of  them,  'the  rest  of  us  will  send  you 
skyhigh  to  glory!' 

"So  there  we  were  at  a  deadlock. 
They  held  up  the  dynamite  ready  to 
throw  and  Silas  never  took  his  finger  off 
the  trigger,  or  his  eye  off  the  man  he 
was  covering.  But  the  Pup  was  drift- 
ing off  a  little,  and  when  she  was  at  a 
bit  safer  distance,  he  says: 

"  'Now,  listen  to  me.  If  you  throw 
that  dynamite  you'll  miss  our  hull,  or 
the  concussion  won't  be  hard  enough  at 
this  distance  to  set  it  off.  If  any  of  you 
attempt  to  light  a  stick,  we'll  riddle  you. 
Charlie,'  he  sang  out  to  me,  'are  you 
ready  with  that  other  Snider?' 
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"I  sure  was,  and  so  was  Polkenhorn 
with  the  big  Colt.  That  was  too  much 
for  the  dynamiters.  They  talked  a  lot, 
but  finally  rowed  away.  You  see,  the 
line  was  between  us  and  them  and  we 
couldn't  even  resent  their  language!" 

"How  much  is  a  kowrie  worth?" 
asked  Inspector  Calder. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I,  "but  what  in 
thunder  's  got  into  your  head?" 

"Well,"  said  Johnny  Calder,  "suppose 


No  wonder  the  Inspector  cleaned  me 
out!  Officer  Cline,  who  remained  on 
watch,  kept  restlessly  moving  among  the 
trees,  stopping  at  intervals  to  peer 
through  a  break  at  the  sea.  It  was 
difficult  to  keep  one's  mind  on  poker 
when  there  was  so  much  about  the  brass- 
buttoned  figure  in  the  green  brush  that 
was  suggestive  of  half-forgotten  chapters 
in  smuggling  novels. 

"It's  your  play,"  said  the   Inspector. 


CAUGHT    REDHANDED 


a  kowrie  is  worth  a  cent,  and  each  of 
these  chips  I've  whittled  is  worth  a 
kowrie " 

He  drew  a  pack  of  cards  from  his 
pocket  and  inquired,  as  a  man  might  ask 
after  another's  health : 

"Can  you  play  poker?" 


Ill 

The  Lobster-Poacher 

I  seldom  play  poker,  despite  contrary 
evidence  set  down  in  black  and  white  in 
these  various  adventures  of  a  tenderfoot. 
But  it  seems  to  be  my  fate,  when  I  do 
play,  to  become  involved  in  queer  games 
in  queer  places.  Here  we  were,  dealing 
an  aged  pack  on  a  wet  oilskin,  with 
whittled  chips,  and  on  a  fog-shrouded# 
speck  of  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 


"There's  half  a  cord  of  wood  in  the 
pot!" 

At  a  sudden  signal  from  Cline,  we 
left  the  cards  and  chips  on  the  oilskin 
and  took  to  ambush.  Through  the  fog 
came  the  sputtering  of  a  motor.  It 
grew  louder.  Out  of  the  veil  shot  a 
boat  propelled  by  a  powerful  "kicker." 
There  were  three  men  in  it.  The  craft 
crossed  the  halo  of  visible  water  and 
vanished  into  the  fog  to  our  left. 

"It's  Eddie  Murdoch,"  said  Cline. 
"He's  all  right." 

The  poker  game  was  resumed  and 
continued  for  some  time,  although  it 
was  disturbed  at  irregular  intervals  by 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  motor-boat. 
They  were  all  law-respecters,  however, 
and  we  let  them  pass  without  even  ex- 
changing the  time  of  day.  Brothers  of 
the  law-violators,  our  discovered  pres- 
ence on  Spruce  Island  would  have  been 
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passed  from  lip  to  ear  right  down  the 
bay,  and  the  ends  of  justice  for  the  many 
would  have  been  defeated  by  the  few. 

"They  never  bear  witness  against  one 
another,"  said  the  Inspector.  "  The  de- 
cent fellows  don't  approve  of  dynamit- 
ing. It  cleans  out  the  fish  too  fast. 
But  if  another  fellow  dynamites,  it's  his 
business  and  the  patrol's  lookout.  The 
other  fellows  don't  talk." 

Cline  whistled  from  his  ambush.  We 
looked  toward  him.  There  was  a  grin 
on  the  officer's  face  and  he  was  beckon- 
ing us.  Through  the  fog  came  the  low 
beat  of  muffled  oars. 

"  Pity  we're  after  bigger  game,"  said 
Cline,  "but  I  don't  think  there'll  be  any- 
thing else  doing.     Shall  I  take  him?" 

"It  would  spoil  the  plant  for  another 
day,"  said  the  Inspector.  "Let  him  go. 
But  watch,"  he  said,  turning  to  me, 
"this  is  .a  lobster  poacher." 

When  we  saw  the  boat  it  was  as  a 
blur  in  the  fog.  It  disappeared.  In  a 
little  while  the  oars  could  not  be  heard. 

"Drawing  a  trap  further  up!"  whis- 
pered the  Inspector. 

"He'll  come  in  here  though,"  said 
Cline.  "That's  a  trap  buoy — that  stick 
floating  off  the  cove-mouth  there. 
Wait!" 

Cline  had  gaged  the  signs  rightly. 
The  faint  oar-sweeps  came  again.  We 
could  hear  the  creaking  of  the  timbers 
under  the  rower's  feet.  The  boat  came 
back  into  the  bubble  of  the  fog. 

"Gee  whiz!"  was  Cline's  whisper. 
"It's  old  man  B !" 

"Who'd  ever  have  thought!"  Calder 
muttered.  "Only  yesterday  he  was  giv- 
ing me  information  about  somebody 
else!" 

The  old  man  in  the  boat — he  was 
white-bearded  and  nearer  seventy  than 
sixty — backed  very  cautiously  into  the 
cove.  He  didn't  see  our  dinghy  at  first. 
He  ran  his  boat  alongside  the  floating 
stick  and  was  about  to  ship  oars  and 
draw  the  illegal  trap  when — he  saw  the 
other  boat! 

I  never  saw  such  an  expression  on  a 
human  face.  His  eyes  widened  with 
terror.  A  misty  pallor  stole  over  his  old 
face.     His  hands,  which  had  been  closed 


eyes  still  fascinated  by  that  slate-gray 
dinghy,  he  drew  quietly  on  his  oars  and 
presently  his  boat  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  merciful  veil  of  fog. 

"Isn't  that  too  bad!"  said  the  Inspec- 
tor, after  a  while. 

"That's  what  it  is,"  said  Cline. 

"That  old  man,"  said  Calder,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "was  once  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  fishermen  around  here.  He 
owned  several  schooners  and  bought  the 
little  island  he.  lives  on.  He  raised  a 
family  that  got  ambitious.  He  sent  the 
sons  to  college  and —  Well,  it's  an  old 
story.  Anyway,  the  old  man-  has  noth- 
ing left  but  his  house  and  his  old  woman, 
and  it's  a  puzzle  how  they  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  He  ruined  himself 
paying  debts,  and  now  the  old  fellow's 
come  down  to  trapping  illegal  lobsters 
in  the  Fundy  fog." 

"I'm  glad  it  wasn't  convenient  to 
arrest  him." 

"Well,"  said  Calder,  "it's  a  paternal 
government.  We  have  to  be  discreetly 
generous  at  times.  This  is  the  line  be- 
tween two  countries  and  peace  and 
goodwill  are  mighty  important  here. 
It's  a  hard  life  at  best  those  fellows  lead. 
A  long  winter  and  no  fish,  and  a  short 
summer  with  fish  maybe  shy  or  scarce. 
You've  got  to  be  considerate.  Presi- 
dent Taft  himself  said  right  off  the 
library  steps  at  Eastport  not  long  ago 
that  the  cementing  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  depended  quite 
a  lot  on  the  good  feeling  here  at  the 
line.     The  fisheries  disputes,  now " 

"Here's  the  Pup!"  interrupted  Officer 
Cline. 

The  little  slate-gray  vessel  stole  like 
a  ghost  into  the  halo  of  clear  water 
opposite  the  cove.  From  her  conning- 
window  Captain  Mitchell  was  scanning 
the  woods  in  search  of  us.  The  black 
dog,  lying  like  a  figurehead  on  the  bow, 
"spotted"  us  first.  It  did  not  bark.  It 
merely  stood  up  and  pointed  with  its 
dripping,  shaggy  snout.  Silas  under- 
stood and  signaled  Polkenhorn  to  stop 
the  noiseless  engines. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  as  we  steamed 
down  the  bay,  the  fog  suddenly  lifted 
and  the  brilliant,  warm  sunshine  flood- 


over  the  trap-buoy,  slowly  lowered  the  «ed  the  waters  and  the  green  islands  of 
stick   back    into    the   water.      With    his     Passamaquoddy.     Cline  put  the  glass  to 


THE    FISHING    BOATS    WERE    CLUSTERED    ON    BOTH    SIDES    OF    THE 
INTERNATIONAL    LINE. 


his  eye,  surveyed  an  island  to  starboard 
and  laughed. 

"The  old  man's  boat  is  moored  and 
there  isn't  a  soul  in  sight.  Bet  he's  abed 
with  the  rheumatism!" 

Captain  Silas  heard  and  laughed. 

"Been  abed  for  days,  most  like,"  said 
he.  "Captain  Milne,  of  the  Curlew, 
was  telling  me  a  funny  one  last  week. 
Over  to  Digby  Neck,  on  the  Nova 
Scotia  shore,  he  chased  some  French 
poachers.  They  got  ashore  and  he  went 
after  them  with  a  couple  of  hands. 
They  found  the  chief  Frenchy  in  bed 
with  fever  and  ague  and  a  row  of  medi- 
cine bottles  on  a  chair  beside  him. 
Milne  whisked  the  covers  off  him,  and 
there  was  Frenchy  in  bed  with  his  oil- 
skins on,  and  the  sand  was  still  sticking 
to  his  wet  rubber  boots !" 

IV 

The  Dynamiters  Trapped 

They  got  the  dynamiters.  Life  may 
be  short  and  art  may  be  long,  but  in 


the  interest  of  that  truth  which  is  eter- 
nal, it  may  be  as  well,  to  state  that  I  was 
not  in  at  the  death.  As  Silas  said,  "you 
can't  make  such  things  happen  to  order." 

Nevertheless,  the  affair  was  too .  full 
of  interest  for  the  smallest  detail  to  get 
away.  They  talked  of  nothing  else  for 
weeks  at  the  Civic  Forum — i.  e.,  George 
Byron's  grocery  store  at  Welchpool. 
They  talked  of  little  else  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  and  since  the  clever  trick  was 
"pulled  off"  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
dynamite  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and 
no  scarcity  of  respect  for  His  Majesty's 
Pup. 

It  was  Inspector  Calder  who  got  the 
idea.  He  had  been  working  his  brains 
for  some  way  to  circumvent  the  dyna- 
miters, who  slipped  across  the  line  before 
the  patrol  could  get  at  them.  One  day 
the  Inspector,  having  consumed  seven- 
teen toothpicks,  wrote  a  letter  to  James 
Donahue,  Commissioner  of  Sea  and 
Shore  Fisheries  for  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  letter  contained  a  statement  of  the 
case  and  an  invitation  to  the  American 
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Commissioner  to  "meet  me  somewhere." 
The  Commissioner  entered  the  entente 
cordiale  and  appointed  a  rendezvous — at 
sea! 

It  was  a  Monday  morning.  The 
Pup  lay  at  her  mooring  in  the  lee  of 
Campobello  Island.  The  fishermen,  es- 
pecially the  Americans,  were  jubilant, 
for  it  appeared  that  Silas  had  gone  to 
a  school  meeting!  The  bay  was  alive 
with  shoals  of  fish,  and  the  patrol  re- 
mained at  anchor  without  a  bit  of  steam 
in  her  boilers.  The  Americans  were 
scooping  up  fish  on  the  Canadian  side 
and  dynamite  was  being  used,  certainly 
by  the  Maine  men  and  no  doubt  by  the 
Canadians,  too. 

And  still  the  Pup  did  not  move  or 
fire  up.  Still  Silas  was  ashore,  tired  out 
perhaps'  after  the  school  meeting  debate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Captain  Mitchell 
was  at  home  praying,  after  the  manner 
of  a  famous  general,  for  night  to  come 
or  Johnny  Calder! 

In  the  meantime,  Inspector  Calder 
had  left  home  early  in  the  morning  in 
a  motor-boat,  ostensibly  bound  for  St. 


Stephen,  on  the  St.  Croix  River.  Once 
out  of  Passamaquoddy  waters,  Johnny 
Calder  doubled  and  sailed  down  the. 
Fundy  side  of  Campobello.  While  the 
fishermen  were  having  a  picnic  in  the 
bay  and  the  Pup  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten its  usefulness,  the  Dominion  Fisher- 
ies Inspector  was  drifting  in  his  motor- 
boat  somewhere  south  of  Lubec,  Maine. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  Inspector 
Calder  grew  worried.  The  Bliicher  he 
was  praying  for  was  Commissioner 
Donahue,  of  Maine,  who  should  have 
turned  up  in  a  launch  out  of  Rockland. 
No  launch  hove  in  sight,  and  at  night- 
fall the  Inspector  went  back  to  Cam- 
pobello, not  at  all  pleased  with  the  day's 
work.  Where  was  Donahue  and  the 
plot? 

"Maybe  this  '11  explain  it,"  said  Cap- 
tain Silas,  handing  the  Inspector  an  un- 
opened telegram. 

Johnny  Calder  read  the  telegram, 
and  his  face  cleared.  The  Commission- 
er's launch  had  broken  down  and  been 
towed  back  into  Rockland.  The  Com- 
missioner had    taken    the  train    for   St. 
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Stephen,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
border,  and  he  was  now  registered  at  a 
hotel  there  as  "Mr.  Melancthon  Fish." 
He  was  accompanied  by  "a  friend."  In- 
spector Calder  got  back  aboard  the 
motorboat  and  left  word  that  he  had  to 
go  back  to  St.  Stephen  "again!" 

Before  dawn  he  returned  with  Mr. 
Fish  and  his  friend.  The  latter  was 
not  a  sea-going  person.  No  barnacle 
could  stick  to  his  city  apparel  or  sea 
wind  disturb  his  indoor  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Fish  and  his  friend  had  breakfast 
at  the  Campobello  inn,  then  yielded  to 
the  kind  invitation  of  Captain  Silas 
Mitchell  to  take  "a  sail  around  in  the 
Pup." 

That  Tuesday  morning  the  fish  and 
the  fishermen  were  out  in  full  force. 
Already  there  had  been  several  muffled 
detonations  out  by  the  line.  The  dyna- 
miters were  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  Silas  was  entertaining  some  "city 
folks." 

The  patrol's  funnel  began  to  pour 
smoke.  The  dynamiters  laughed.  As 
the  Pup  steamed  toward  the  line,  the 
American  dynamiters  merely  got  on 
their  own  side  of  the  line  and  went  on 
dynamiting  fish. 

As  has  been  described,  when  the  pa- 
trol was  in  action  only  the  head  of  Cap- 
tain Mitchell  could  be  seen  at  the  con- 
ning window.  The  two  visitors,  sitting 
on  a  bench  in  the  wheelhouse,  could  not 
be  seen  at  all.  Mr.  Fish  was  very  cool. 
Occasionally  he  patted  his  bulging  hip- 
pockets.  His  city  friend  seemed  a  little 
nervous,  especially  when  the  patrol  trem- 
bled as  the  exploding  dynamite  vibrated 
through  the  waters. 

"Suppose  they  throw  one  under  the 
patrol?"  said  he. 

"Guess  not,"  said  Mr.  Melancthon 
Fish.  "Five  minutes  from  now  the  last 
stick  of  dynamite  will  have  been 
thrown." 

The  patrol  was  at  the  line.  On  the 
other  side  four  or  five  American  dories 
were  preparing  to  launch  the  explosive 
sticks  the  moment  a  big  school  appeared 
on  the  surface. 

"  'Morning,  Silas!"  they  sang  out, 
with  all  the  insolence  of  small  boys  on 
the  safe  side  of  the  fence. 

"  'Morning,"       said       Silas      coolly. 


"Hope  you're  getting  good  returns  for 
the  risk  you're  taking." 

"Oh,  fair — fair!"  said  the  dynamit- 
ers. "  'Bout  a  thousand  between  us — 
more  or  less,  that  is." 

"So?"  said  Silas.  "I'll  get  you  one 
of  these  days  on  my  side,  then " 

The  fish — an  enormous  school  of  ten- 
and  twelve-pound  pollock — broke  water 
among  the  dynamiters'  boats.  Their 
ignited  sticks  struck  the  water  at  once. 
Almost  simultaneously  there  came  a 
triple  detonation  that  churned  the  water 
white,  threw  up  a  wave,  tossed  the 
dories  dangerously,  turned  up  hundreds 
of  white  bellied  fish,  and  all  but  lifted 
the  patrol  out  of  the  water. 

The  patrol  shot  across  the  interna- 
tional line,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
American  dynamiters.  To  their  greater 
amazement  and  dismay,  a  figure  sprang 
out  of  the.  wheelhouse  with  a  Colt  in 
each  hand. 

"Hands  up,  gentlemen!"  said  Mr. 
Melancthon  Fish. 

The  dynamiters  stared  at  the  person 
in  whom  they  recognized  Commissioner 
Donahue  of  the  Maine  Fisheries.  They 
were  caught  with  the  goods  on  in  a 
manner  which  was  as  clever  as  it  was 
unexpected.  But  the  looming  portals  of 
prison  were  more  intimidating  than  the 
Colts.  The  dynamiters'  boats  scattered 
and  lusty  arms  pulled  for  the  shore. 
The  patrol  steamed  after  them.  The 
Commissioner  turned  his  armament  on 
the  nearest  boat  and  held  it  up.  In 
this  boat  he  went  ashore  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  the  rowers  his  prisoners. 

After  the  Commissioner  got  busy,  the 
quiet  city  friend  also  came  into  swift 
action.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  smart 
one  at  that.  From  Captain  Mitchell 
and  Inspector  Calder  he  obtained  the 
names  of  the  dynamiters.  They  were 
old  enemies  of  the  Pup,  which  had  at 
last  laid  them  by  the  heels  in  their  own 
waters  violating  their  own  country's 
laws. 

That  afternoon  warrants  were  sworn 
out  by  Commissioner  Donahue  and  his 
lawyer.  Before  night  the  Pup  picked 
up  her  mooring  and  Inspector  Johnny 
Calder,  Captain  Silas  Mitchell,  and 
Officer  Cline  came  ashore,  wearing  the 
smile  that  does  not  lightly  rub  off. 
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FISHING    ON    HORSEBACK. 

At  Coxyde  on  the  Belgian  coast  horses  are  used  by  the  fishermen  to  draw  the  nets.     The  upper  picture  shows  the 
equestrian  anglers  at  their  work.     In  the  lower  the  contents  of  the  nets  are  being  loaded  on  the  horses'  backs. 


SMOKING,    FISHING,    TELLING    ETERNALLY    OF    INCIDENTS    THAT 
NEVER    OCCURRED. 


A  CHANGE  OF  MIND 

hxi,  Wevil  G.  Henshaw 

Illustrated  by  George  C.  Harper 


"^HERE  are  certain  fresh- 
water officers  who  gain 
their  titles  solely  by  a 
close  association  with  the 
water  front.  You  can 
see  them  upon  any  clear 
day,  scattered  like  ungainly  mile  posts 
along  the  river  banks,  smoking,  fishing, 
telling  eternally  of  incidents  that  have 
never  occurred.  None  of  them  have 
been  to  sea,  few  of  them  own  even  so 
much  as  a  rowboat,  yet  they  are  cap- 
tains every  one. 

All  of  them  are  old,  all  of  them  are 
idle.  Each  of  them  has  his  own  partic- 
ular spot  overlooking  the  water  for, 
even  in  the  easy  acquirement  of  their 
titles,  a  certain  amount  of  propriety  must 
be  observed.  Of  these  Captain  Wil- 
kins  was  a  type. 

In  appearance  he  was  one  of  those 
small,    contradictory   men    of   less   than 


five  feet  in  height,  about  whom  every- 
thing else  gives  one  an  impression  of 
size.  His  laugh  was  loud  and  rumbling, 
his  voice  was  like  the  bellow  of  a  bull, 
his  moustaches  were  huge  and  red,  curl- 
ing up  fiercely  at  the  ends.  His  opinions 
were  voiced  with  the  solemn  impressive- 
ness  of  a  judge,  he  moved  with  the  slow, 
majestic  progress  of  a  great  body. 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  took 
himself  seriously.  As  Harahan,  the  cor- 
ner saloon  man,  once  said,  "If  he  had 
had  any  sense  of  humor,  he  would  have 
laughed  himself  to  death." 

Theoretically,  Captain  Wilkins  was 
supposed  to  be  in  search  of  a  job  at  the 
docks,  an  occupation  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed unsuccessfully  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  Practically,  he  em- 
ployed his  days  in  attending  to  the  sev- 
eral duties  of  his  office.  In  the  mean- 
time Mrs.  Wilkins  took  in  washing. 
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Now  as  no  description  of  a  man  can 
be  complete  without  a  hint  at  either  his 
likes  or  dislikes,  I  will  finish  mine  of 
Captain  Wilkins  by  recounting  the  two 
things  in  which  he  took  a  chief  and  par- 
ticular pride. 

The  first,  his  grandson,  Little  Bill, 
needs  no  comment  from  my  pen.  Chil- 
dren are  children  the  world  over,  and 
poor  indeed  is  the  heart  that  does  not 
turn  toward  them.  Of  Captain  Wil- 
kins's  affection  for  the  child  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  he  hourly  paid  him 
the  very  highest  compliment  in  his 
power. 

"There's  a  boy  for  you,"  he  would 
proudly  observe.  "Some  day  he'll  grow 
up  to  be  a  man  like  his  granddaddy." 

The  second,  his  reputation  as  a  swim- 
mer, Captain  Wilkins  had  built  up  and 
kept  going  through  a  series  of  intermin- 
able and  highly  colored  anecdotes.  All 
of  them  related  to  incidents  of  his  youth, 
which  had  brought  on  a  series  of  com- 
plaints that  effectually  prevented  his 
entering  the  water. 

One  morning  in  the  early  summer, 
Captain  Wilkins  sat  in  his  accustomed 
spot  upon  the  river  bank.  The  day  was 
perfect,  his  position  was  comfortable,  a 


pipe  was  between  his  teeth,  and  a  fishing 
pole  was  stuck  into  the  soft  earth  with- 
in easy  reach  of  his  hand.  In  addition 
to  these  comforts  he  had  the  luxury  of 
a  listener  in  the  person  of  Larry  Brown. 

Larry  was  Captain  Wilkins's  most  ar-. 
dent  admirer.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
a  simple  and  trusting  disposition,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  obtained  a  job  at 
the  docks  in  no  wise  affected  his  belief 
in  the  capabilities  of  his  hero.  In  fact, 
Larry  looked  upon  the  job  as  only  a 
species  of  disagreeable  initiation  into  the 
more  honorable  duties  of  the  future.  If 
he  saw  enough  of  Captain  Wilkins,  he 
told  himself,  he  could  learn  to  emulate 
him.  In  time  he  might  even  become  like 
him.  Then  he  would  get  married  and 
become  a  captain  himself,  marriage,  as 
I  have  intimated,  being  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the 
office. 

As  usual,  Larry  was  listening  with 
rapt  attention  to  one  of  the  Captain's 
anecdotes. 

"  'Twas  down  on  the  lower  Jeems," 
that  worthy  was  saying,  "down  where 
she's  more'n  five  miles  wide.  I  was  on 
the  schooner  Jenny  Wade — old  man  Joe 
Wade  bein'   captin  an'  me  bein'  mate. 
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You've  heard  me  tell  of  her  before,  I 
reckon.  She's  the  boat  I  chased  out  of 
Hampton  Roads. 

"Yes,  sir,  jumped  off  the  dock  just  as 
she'd  got  good  an'  away,  an'  swum  after 
her  I'd  hate  to  say  how  many  miles. 
Captin  Joe  didn't  ease  up  or  put  about, 


till  I  was  nearly  all  in.  Said  he  wanted 
to  see  just  how  long  I  could  hold  on. 
He  says  to  this  day  he  reckons  I  could 
have  swum  clear  to  Baltimore  if  I'd 
tried,  but  of  course  that's  goin'  too  far. 
I  ain't  a  fish.  I'm  just  a  ordinary  hu- 
man who  can  naturally  swim. 
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"But  what  I'm  goin5  to  tell  you  hap- 
pened, as  I've  said,  on  the  lower  Jeems. 
We  was  just  comin'  home  from  a  trip 
one  night  an'  I  was  figurin'  on  the  cap- 
tin's  puttin'  in  on  the  way  up  the  river 
an'  lettin'  me  go  ashore  to  see  my  gal. 
I  don't  mean  the  old  lady.  This  was 
another  one  named  Sue.  Likewise,  as 
Sue's  old  man  was  some  cross  an'  irri- 
table, I'd  brought  'long  a  five-gallon  jug 
of  hard  cider  from  Norfolk,  to  sorter 
soothe  him. 

"Sue  lived  in  a  little  town  on  the 
right  bank  an'  we  was  hugging  close  to 
the  left  bank  on  account  of  the  current, 
so,  when  the  lights  begun  to  show  way 
off  ahead,  I  asked  Captin  Joe  to  cross 
over. 

"  'You're  crazy,'  says  he.  '  Do  you 
reckon  I'm  goin'  five  miles  out  of  my 
way  for  any  such  fool  biznis  as  seein'  a 
gal?' 

"  'Lend  me  the  skiff,  then,  an'  I'll 
row  across,'  says  I. 

"  'No,  you  won't,'  says  he.  'Not  hav- 
in'  no  wings,  I'm  figurin'  to  use  her  my- 
self when  I  go  ashore.' 

"So  there  I  was,  all  fixed  and  ready 
to  see  Sue,  with  a  five-gallon  jug  for  the 
old  man.  An'  there  was  the  town  slip- 
pin'  down  on  us  all  the  time,  an'  gettin' 
ready  to  pass  us  with  five  miles  of  room 
to  spare.  Now  if  you'd  been  me,  what 
do  you  reckon  you'd  done?" 

"I  reckon  I'd  just  put  off  that  visit 
till  some  other  time,"  answered  Larry, 
as  he  had  answered  the  same  question  a 
dozen  times  before. 

Captain  Wilkins  considered  the  reply 
as  carefully  as  though  it  had  been  en- 
tirely new  to  him. 

"Yes,"  said  he  after  a  while,  "I  reckon 
that's  just  what  you  an'  most  young  fel- 
lers would  have  done.  But  that  warn't 
my  way.  I  just  naturally  tied  my  shoes 
round  my  neck  an'  took  that  jug  in  one 
hand  an'  swum  ashore." 

"Still  holdin'  the  jug?"  asked  Larry 
with  well-feigned  surprise. 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Captain  Wil- 
kins. "You  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  wouldn't 
go  an'  feed  all  that  good  licker  to  the 
fishes. 

"But  the  joke  of  the  thing  is  that  I 
didn't  get  to  see  Sue  after  all.     No,  sir. 


After  I'd  got  dried  out  in  Captin  Rid- 
dle's kitchen,  my  clothes  was  so  shrunk 
they  just  about  covered  half  of  me.  An' 
that  half  warn't  the  biggest  half  by  a 
long  sight.  Fact  is  I  gave  'em  to  Cap- 
tin  Riddle  for  his  little  boy.  I  likewise 
swapped  the  jug  for  an  old  suit  of  oil 
skins  to  get  back  to  the  Jenny  in.  They 
sure  did  joke  me  about  it.  Some  folks 
say  that's  where  the  old  sayin'  about 
'Keep  your  clothes  on'  come  from." 

The  Captain  paused  suddenly  to  at- 
tend to  his  fishing.  After  he  had  landed 
and  unhooked  a  very  diminutive  perch, 
he  threw  back  his  line  and  sat  staring 
out  upon  the  water  in  search  of  another 
anecdote.  As  he  did  so,  a  single  shell 
sped  noiselessly  up  from  below  and  shot 
swiftly  past  in  the  still  water  beneath 
him.  So  smoothly,  so  expertly,  did  the 
red-jerseyed  figure  at  the  oars  propel  it 
that  he  left  scarce  a  ripple  to  mark  his 
progress. 

Confronted  with  one  of  his  pet  an- 
noyances, Captain  Wilkins  glared  after 
the  oarsman  in  impotent  hatred. 

"Blame  them  boat-club  sports,"  he 
growled.  "They're — they're  snipes,  that's 
what  they  are.  Why  can't  they  stay 
home  an'  mind  their  own  biznis  'stead 
of  rompin'  up  an'  down  the  river  in  a 
boat  like  a  butcher  knife,  scarin'  the  fish 
off  poor  folks'  hooks?  Why  can't  they 
wear  some  clothes  stead  of  puttin'  on  a 
couple  of  holes  with  a  little  red  worsted 
wrapped  round  'em  to  keep  'em  from 
fallin'  apart?  If  I  was  to  go  out  like 
that,  I'd  be  arrested. 

"Some  one  of  these  days  I'll  swim  out 
an'  turn  one  of  'em  over.  If  he  don't 
get  ashore,  it  won't  be  any  fault  of 
mine." 

At  this  moment  the  one  o'clock 
whistles  began  to  blow.  Larry  rose  re- 
luctantly to  his  feet. 

"Well,  I  reckon  I'll  get  back  to 
work,"  said  he.     "You  goin'  home?" 

"Not  till  the  fish  quit  bitin',"  replied 
Captain  Wilkins.  "If  they  keep  on  like 
this,  I  reckon  I'll  stay  all  day." 

At  five  minutes  past  one,  Little  Bill 
appeared  with  a  dinner  pail.  After 
Captain  Wilkins  had  petted  him  and 
had  praised  him  upon  the  success  of  his 
journey,  he  fell  upon  the  food  with  all 
of  the  voracity  of  a  hungry  fisherman. 


HE    DESCENDED    ITS    LADDER    UNTIL    THE    WATER    CLOSED    FOR    AN 
INSTANT    ABOVE    HIS    HEAD. 


In  the  meantime,  Little  Bill  looked 
after  the  lines. 

The  accident  occurred  at  one  fifteen. 
Whether  the  child  had  leaned  over  too 
far  or  lost  his  footing  in  attending  to  a 
bite,  the  Captain  never  knew.  He 
heard  the  scream  and,  despite  his  pom- 
pous movements,  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
the  bank  coincident  with  the  splash. 

Now  had  any  of  Captain  Wilkins's 
friends  been  present,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  felt  but  little  alarm. 
A  plunge,  a  stroke  or  two  by  the 
doughty  swimmer,  and  all  would  have 
been  well  again. 

It   is  my  painful   duty,   however,   to 


relate  that  the  Captain  did  none  of  these 
things.  He  simply  stood  upon  the  bank 
and  stared  in  white-faced  agony  at  the 
rapidly  sinking  curls  for,  alas,  he  could 
not  swim!  Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that, 
had  there  been  a  chance  of  saving  the 
child,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
plunged  in.  But  the  bank  was  high  and 
inaccessible,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
landing  save  at  a  pier  a  good  fifty  yards 
below. 

When  Little  Bill  went  down  for  the 
second  time,  Captain  Wilkins  closed  his 
eyes  and  turned  away.  As  he  did  so, 
there  came  a  flash  of  brown,  a  streak  of 
red,  and  a  sudden,  resounding  splash. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Captain  had 
his  eyes  closed,  for  he  would  have  be- 
held the  spectacle  of  a  man  diving  from 
a  rapidly  moving  shell — a  feat  which, 
despite  his  experiences,  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  him.  As  it  was,  the  young 
man  from  the  boat  club  was  just  drag- 
ging Little  Bill  from  his  third  descent, 
when  he  whirled  hopefully  around. 

"  Go  to  the  pier,"  spluttered  the 
young  man  as  he  turned  over  on  his 
back  and  floated  down  with  the  current 
— the  child's  head  held  well  above  the 
water. 

After  the  young  man  had  landed  at 
the  pier,  he  assisted  the  Captain  in  roll- 
ing and  pounding  and  otherwise  restor- 
ing Little  Bill  to  life  again.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  his  efforts  were 
successful,  he  smiled  with  pleasure,  wav- 
ing aside  Captain  Wilkins's  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude. 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  he. 
"Just  get  this  child  home,  and  give  him 
something  strong  and  warm  to  drink. 
He'll  come  round  all  right,  never  fear." 

"An'  how'll  you  get  home  yourself?" 
asked  the  Captain,  with  a  glance  at  his 
companion's  scanty  attire. 

"Oh,  some  of  the  fellows  will  see  my 
boat  as  it  drifts  past,"  said  he.  "They'll 
be  looking  for  me  in  a  minute  or  two." 

So  Captain  Wilkins  hurried  home 
with  his  unconscious  burden,  but  before 
he  got  there  he  did  a  curious  thing. 
Stopping  at  a  lonely  and  deserted  pier, 
he  descended  its  ladder  until  the  water 
closed  for  an  instant  above  his  head. 

Some  few  mornings  later,  Captain 
Wilkins  sat  beside  Larry  in  his  accus- 


tomed spot  upon  the  river  bank.  As 
usual  he  was  indulging  in  an  anec- 
dote, but,  this  time,  it  related  to  an 
event  that  had  occurred  a  bare  five  days 
before. 

"So,  as  soon  as  I  heard  him  yell,  I 
jumped  to  my  feet,  and  took  off  from 
the  bank  there,"  the  Captain  was  saying, 
"right  there  where  it's  sorter  stomped 
down.  Of  course  there  warn't  much 
swimmin'  to  it  for  a  man  like  me — only 
a  stroke  or  two.  It  was  the  divin'  that 
counted. 

"I  reckon  Bill  must  have  struck  his 
head  on  somethin'  goin'  down  cause  he 
never  come  up  once.  Seems  to  me  like 
I  walked  round  on  the  bottom  for  pretty 
near  ten  minutes  before  I  found  him. 
We  come  up  just  about  there." 

As  he  paused  to  point  out  the  exact 
spot,  a  shell  came  speeding  up  the  river, 
and  flashed  past  below  him. 

Angry  at  the  interruption  and  anxious 
to  gain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  hero, 
Larry  shook  a  fist  at  the  departing  oars- 
man. 

"Blame    them    boat   club    snipes,"    he 

began  violently.    "Why  can't  they " 

But  Captain  Wilkins  stopped  him  with 
a  roar. 

"Shut  your  mouth,"  he  bellowed.  "If 
you  can't  speak  well  of  your  betters,  you 
needn't  speak  of  'em  at  all." 

Thoroughly  amazed  and  disconcerted, 
Larry  stared  at  the  Captain  in  mute 
surprise. 

"But — but — you  said,"  he  stammered 
finally. 

"It  don't  make  no  difference  what  I 
said,"  snapped  Captain  Wilkins.  "I've 
changed  my  mind." 
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"E  are  holding  always 
to  the  idea  that,  in 
the  country,  home 
does  not  mean  the 
house  only,  but  the 
whole  property,  and 
homeful  it  should  all  be  together.  This 
article  will  talk  of  such  accessories  as  are 
essential  to  completeness  of  life,  and  to 
enjoyment  as  well  as  labor — shops,  barns, 
laboratories,  arboreal  retreats,  electric 
plants  for  lighting  and  irrigating,  and 
whatever  else  seems  essential  to  making 
a  home  in  the  country  comfortable  and 
convenient.  There  really  is  no  reason 
for  drawing  an  unfavorable  comparison 
between  city  life  and  country  life  as  they 
may  be  at  present  enjoyed,  for  we  now 
have  in  the  country  nearly  every  privi- 
lege that  fifty  years  ago  belonged  to  the 
town.  To  all  this  we  are  able  to  add 
a  good  list  of  special  privileges  that  can- 
not be  acquired  by  the  city  resident. 

In  the  order  of  importance  I  would 
place  first  of  all  a  shop,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  shop  tools  should  be  as  prompt 
as  those  for  use  in  the  soil.  It  should 
serve  as  a  schoolhouse  and  a  shop  in 
one,  for  manual  culture  is  really  educa- 
tive for  the  brain  as  well  as  the  hands. 
A  shop  is  peculiarly  a  developing  af- 
fair, beginning  with  little  more  than 
the  storage  of  a  few  tools  and  a  place 
for  filing  saws  and  grinding  scythes,  but 
rapidly  becoming  a  place  for  construct- 
ing all  sorts  of  boy  ideas  into  workable 
forms. 

My  own  shop  was  built  as  a  wing  to 
the  barn ;  it  was  two  stories  in  height — 
the  lower  to  be  the  shop,  while  the  room 
above  was  to  be  the  laboratory.  Each 
room  was  twenty-five  feet  square,  and 
the  ground  floor  was  grouted.  Into  the 
shop  the  boys  were  turned  loose  to  make 
their  own  tools  and  every  way  to  de- 
velop an  inventive  skill.  For  this  reason 
very  few  tools  were  purchased  at  the 
outset,    only    the    material    for    making 


tools.  After  awhile  a  gasoline  engine 
and  lathe  were  purchased,  larger  and 
better  than  they  themselves  could  con- 
struct. 

Good  chisels,  screw  drivers,  grafting 
sets,  and  similar  appurtenances  for  in- 
door and  outdoor  work  were  rapidly 
added,  invariably  homemade.  Of  course 
repairing  was  in  order  from  the  outset. 
Shovels  and  hoes  and  plows  were  easily 
put  in  order  by  the  lads,  while  from  the 
house  chairs,  tables,  knives,  etc.,  called 
for  their  attention.  All  this  saved  with- 
in a  year's  time  more  than  the  original 
outlay. 

Hand  power  soon  proved  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  young  workmen,  and 
an  effort  was  put  forth  to  use  wind  pow- 
er— brought  down  from  a  boy-invented 
fan  over  the  roof.  It  worked  of  course 
only  when  the  wind  blew,  and  so  irregu- 
larly that  it  was  of  very  little  value  to 
the  youngsters  below.  When  given  up, 
as  it  soon  was,  the  shafting  was  still  left 
to  pass  through  the  floors,  and  the  fans 
continued  to  tell  which  way  the  wind 
blew.  This  was  a  convenience  to  a  large 
neighborhood.  Standing  very  high  over 
the  valley  it  still  can  be  seen  for  a  half 
a  mile,  and  as  it  turns  with  a  slightly 
mournful  sound,  it  is  known  as  the 
"Old  Cow." 

The  first  important  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  young  folk  was  to  build  a  two- 
horse  power  engine,  on  a  principle  some- 
what different  from  the  engine  that  had 
been  purchased.  It  did  its  work  fairly 
well,  but  it  called  for  many  a  consulta- 
tion both  in  its  construction  and  in  its 
working.  It  still  remains  to  turn  the 
grindstone,  saw  the  wood,  grind  bones 
for  the  fowls,  cut  fodder  for  the  cows, 
and  in  the  autumn  it  still  crushes  the 
waste  apples  for  cider. 

Some  years  later  I  discovered  that  two 
of  my  sons  were  quietly  studying  up  a 
scheme  that  called  for  a  considerable 
outlay  of  money  and  time.    One  of  them 
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did  most  of  the  planning ;  the  other  most 
of  the  work,  as  usual.  This  was  about 
the  beginning  of  the  automobile  evolu- 
tion, and  it  was  soon  evident  that  an 
automobile  was  incubating  in  my  shop. 
It  was  not  a  case  where  the  mountain 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse,  but 
the  mouse  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mountain.  It  certainly  would  go,  but 
like  all  the  early  automobiles,  it  was 
liable  to  run  up  a  tree  rather  than  travel 
the  highway. 

The  Real  Kind  of  an  Education 

No  matter,  the  shop  was  serving  its 
purpose  as  an  educator,  and  it  was  an 
important  accessory  to  a  true  country 
home  life.  Going  by  the  door  one  day, 
as  the  engine  snorted  gas  through  the 
exhaust  pipe,  I  said  to  my  boy,  "With 
your  other  inventions,  try  for  something 
to  prevent  this  confounded  noise."  The 
result  was  a  muffler  which  he  is  now 
constructing  on  a  large  scale,  and  which 
seems  likely  to  make  his  occupation  for 
some  years  to  come.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  all  this  while,  the  literary  culture 
of  my  children  was  slightly  suffering; 
and  yet  I  led  them,  with  tutors,  through 
a  very  thorough  course  of  history  and 
language — giving  them  mathematics  as 
they  needed  it.  Only  this  was  apparent, 
that  they  valued  knowledge  mainly  for 
what  they  could  do  with  it.  A  storage 
of  information  did  not  seem  to  be  attrac- 
tive. 

For  a  college  bred  man,  rather  strong- 
ly addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  I  had 
made  quite  a  divergence  from  conven- 
tional methods  of  training  young  peo- 
ple. It  soon  became  evident  that 
through  the  shop  I  was  likely  to  lose  not 
only  from  literary  pursuits,  but  from 
horticultural,  at  least  two  of  my  boys. 
However,  I  looked  out  for  it  that  they 
should  carry  off  with  them  a  thorough 
training  in  agriculture  and  such  a  love 
of  Nature  that  they  could  not  become 
alien  to  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  young  folk  are  kept 
at  home  by  the  variety  that  is  offered 
to  the  mind  and  the  hand.  Frequently 
the  girl  in  the  family  will  prove  to  be 
the  keenest  mathematician  and  the  best 
mechanic.       Intimacy    with    tools    will 


bring  out  power,  sharpen  intellect, 
smooth  passion,  and  sweeten  the  dispo- 
sition that  books  will  sour.  Try  it 
with  the  chap  who  hates  school,  and 
do  not  forget  that  the  shop  itself  is  a 
school.  To  develop  the  hand  is  as  im- 
portant as  to  develop  the  brain.  To 
learn  to  do  is  better  than  simply  to  re- 
member. To  get  the  habit  of  applying 
knowledge  as  quickly  as  acquired  to 
everyday  affairs,  and  in  this  way  using 
all  that  you  find  out,  is  the  one  great 
need  in  human  life,  and  it  is  the  real 
education. 

I  believe  in  public  free  schools,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  most  children  get  any 
education  worth  while,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  home  and  the  school  have  been 
too  radically  divorced. 

The  laboratory  is  closely  associated 
with  the  shop,  and,  as  I  have  told  you, 
I  established  such  a  department  directly 
over  the  shop.  It  soon  became  the  center 
of  life,  of  discussion,  of  examination,  and 
comparative  investigation.  Those  who 
did  not  care  for  tools  found  that  which 
was  both  interesting  and  useful  in  the 
laboratory.  Country  life  is  made  up 
largely  of  flowers,  insects,  birds,  rocks, 
and  the  evolution  which  is  told  by  the 
life  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature. 

The  country  home  that  knows  noth- 
ing of  these  things  and  brings  up  its 
children  to  know  a  bird  simply  as  a  bird, 
whether  thrush  or  sparrow ;  to  look  upon 
all  insects  as  merely  bugs  or  bees  or  flies, 
is  stupidly  superficial.  The  very  first 
information  that  a  boy  should  have 
should  concern  itself  with  soils,  rocks, 
watercourses,  and  generally  with  that 
which  we  call  geology.  It  is  the  science 
of  the  stuff  that  makes  up  the  farm. 
There  is  not  a  single  science  but  has 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  country 
homes  and  country  living. 

In  the  country  home  laboratory  we 
are  specifically  studying  home,  and  the 
things  that  make  for  home;  the  pebbles 
that  a  boy  naturally  plays  with  and  the 
flowers  that  first  of  all  draw  a  child's 
attention.  In  the  chemistry  corner  we 
analyze  the  water  and  the  soil  and  enter 
intimately  into  the  questions  of  health. 
In  the  entomological  corner  we  deter- 
mine what  butterflies  and  moths  and 
bugs  and  beetles  are  our  neighbors  and 
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how  to  use  them,  as  well  as  keep  the 
evil  disposed  from  destroying  our  crops. 
In  the  botany  corner,  where  there 
should  be  plenty  of  drawers  and  boxes, 
the  study  of  plants  and  trees  becomes 
exceedingly  practical.  They  should  be 
studied  not  simply  as  so  much  vegetation, 
but  as  something  that  makes  up  a  part 
of  our  own  home  life.  In  the  geologi- 
cal corner  the  rocks  and  rolling  stones 
are  to  be  considered,  the  water  courses, 
and  that  wonderful  roll  of  hills  and  val- 
leys which  so  accentuates  the  charm  of 
country  living. 

Merely  to  collect  all  the  moths  of  a 
section,  or  the  butterflies  of  a  very  small 
section,  and  mount  them  perfectly,  de- 
velops the  esthetic  sense  and  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful.  It  teaches  careful  ob- 
servation. In  the  long  run  accuracy  al- 
ways comes  in  ahead  of  smartness,  so 
that  this  sort  of  study  does  not  bring 
to  the  front  either  mere  memory  power 
or  boldness. 

My  oldest  boy,  at  seventeen,  came  to 
me  for  sixty  dollars  to  put  into  a  few 
country  telephones.  This  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  outgrowth  of  his  training. 
So  we  took  in  our  neighbors,  and  during 
the  next  five  years  he  strung  us  on  lines 
of  communication.  The  first  rural 
telephone  systems  were  being  just  then 
established,  and  he  very  naturally  be- 
came identified  with  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  movements  of  the  age. 

The  entomologist  was  like  all  the  rest 
of  them,  only  that  his  dealing  with  mi- 
nuter stuff  made  him  more  persistent. 
It  is  astonishing  to  one  who  has  been 
educated  only  with  books  to  find  how 
much  interesting  material  there  is  in  the 
garden  and  field  to  one  who  has  been 
educated  in  shop  and  laboratory.  We 
who  have  worshiped  only  books  look 
with  wonder  on  those  who  worship  tools. 
A  boy  who  puts  under  his  pillow  at 
night  a  new  tool,  instead  of  the  latest 
novel,  has  a  new  sort  of  probability 
ahead  of  him. 

You  will  surmise  that  drawing  is  a 
very  needful  adjunct  to  the  studies  that 
we  have  assigned  to  this  room.  Nothing 
like  enough  has  been  made  of  the  pencil 
and  the  hand  in  education.  They 
should  always  be  busy  to  help  note  the 
peculiarities  and  the  minute  features  of 


anything  that  comes  under  observation. 
The  pencil  is  also  a  great  educator  in 
the  way  of  teaching  patience,  accuracy, 
and  fundamental  truth.  It  is  a  serious 
blunder  to  form  a  habit  of  half  way  in- 
vestigating, and  therefore  of  falsely 
judging.  ^ 

Now  in  all  this  matter  of  shop  and 
laboratory  we  are  working  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  boys  and  the  girls  must 
be  brought  into  intimacy  with  Nature. 
Some  one  has  said  that  if  you  study  a 
single  leaf  all  your  life,  you  will  not 
then  know  all  about  it.  A  Frenchman 
wrote  a  book,  entitled  "The  Population 
of  a  Pear  Tree,"  and  he  made  out  that 
his  tree  was  the  home  of  a  host.  What 
is  going  on  over  a  five  acre  lot  consti- 
tutes a  huge  library  at  first  hand. 

Work  for  the  Winter 

Then  again,  in  the  winter  months, 
your  shop  and  laboratory  constitute  just 
the  places  for  more  nature  study.  If 
you  have  an  orchard,  as  of  course  you 
have,  you  can  collect  enough  larvae  or 
cocoons  under  the  bark  to  keep  your- 
selves busy  in  the  entomological  corner. 
Chemistry  is  always  in  order,  and  if  you 
run  short  of  object  lessons  go  to  the  shop 
and  construct.  I  do  not  advocate  throw- 
ing out  mathematics  and  history,  but 
you  will  find  that  these  studies  illumin- 
ate laboratory  work  and  are  illuminated 
by  it. 

The  simplest  way  for  arranging  your 
laboratory  for  work  will  be  to  have  cor- 
ner closets.  In  one  of  these  you  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  bottles  and  pre- 
servative liquids  for  the  most  ordinary 
chemical  analysis.  Entomology  needs  its 
cabinets,  its  catching  nets,  and  its  prep- 
arations for  preparing  what  is  caught 
for  permanent  preservation.  Geological 
collections  require  glass  cases  or  simple 
shelves,  while  a  fourth  corner  will  readi- 
ly adjust  itself  with  tables  and  drawers 
for  botanical  work.  None  of  this  work 
can  be  hurried,  and  the  apparatus  will 
grow  naturally. 

A  tool  room,  and  a  very  large  one  at 
that,  should  be  adjacent  to  the  shop. 
For  the  orchard  we  need  a  complete  set 
of  apparatus  for  spraying.  For  the  gar- 
den we  want  a  digging  fork, .  a  spade, 
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and  iron  trowels.  A  sprinkling  pail 
should  always  be  on  hand,  and  a  scythe 
should  hang  in  its  corner,  with  whet- 
stone in  a  box  adjacent.  The  farm  tools 
need  not  be  costly,  but  it  is  poor  economy 
to  have  a  plow  or  cultivator  or  planter 
of  second  class.  Economy  at  this  point 
is  never  desirable.  The  shop  is  to  see 
that  good  tools  are  always  in  repair. 

So  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  very 
little  direct  instruction  is  needed,  further 
than  to  get  a  good  text  book  in  each  de- 
partment, and  if  possible  secure  a  tutor 
who  will  stimulate  work.  There  is 
nothing  more  exciting  for  young  people 
than  making  collections  in  the  field.  A 
good  leader  is  wanted  rather  than  a 
teacher. 

I  recommend  to  those  who  cannot 
create  anything  elaborate  in  the  way  of 
shop  or  laboratory,  to  combine  the  two 
in  one,  at  least  for  a  while.  '  Let  this  be 
the  general  proposition,  that  the  young 
folks  are  to  study  first  the  things  that  are 
nearest  at  hand — those  under  foot  and 
most  observable ;  second,  that  they  study 
the  life  that  is  in  all  things  about  them, 
from  the  worms  in  the  soil  to  the  birds 
in  the  trees;  that  they  inquire  into  the 
relations  of  things,  and  what  the  most 
insignificant  are  good  for.  I  would  let 
each  one  have  a  hobby  of  his  own  and 
should  rather  expect  that  he  would. 

Not  very  unlike  this  plan  is  that 
which  has  been  recently  suggested  and 
urged,  that  one  half  of  each  school  day 
be  given  to  books  and  the  other  half 
used  in  a  school  garden  and  orchard, 
applying  the  facts  obtained  from  books 
and  securing  new  ones.  At  all  events 
you  are  bringing  along  muscular  power 
with  brain  power,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  making  home  something  exceeding- 
ly attractive  to  your  boys.  Apart  from 
the  cash  problem,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider another  month,  we  are  getting  a 
very  different  sort  of  country  home  from 
that  which  follows  the  ordinary  method 
of  sharply  dividing  school  and  home. 

With  a  laboratory  and  shop  attach- 
ment for  every  country  home,  I  think 
we  should  not  hear  again  from  Secretary 
Wilson  that  the  city  is  draining  the 
country  of  its  best  brains  and  blood.  At 
any  rate  do  not  feed  your  boys  and  girls 
on    that    false    and    shallow    literature 


which  teaches  that  the  country  boy  who 
can  escape  from  the  farm  is  rising  in  the 
world.  He  is  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
who  does  his  duty  and  uses  his  faculties 
for  the  best  purposes,  making  the  most 
of  the  world  about  him  and  living  tem- 
perately. 

We  have  come  across  the  effort  to  use 
wind  power  in  our  discussion  of  the 
shop.  No  country  home  can  be  any- 
where near  complete  without  the  con- 
trol of  some  power  supplementary  to 
man  power  and  woman  power.  Even 
the  old  dog  churn  served  a  good  pur- 
pose, and  the  dog  power  still  stands  for 
a  large  factor  in  Belgian  country  life. 
Wind  power  is  of  course  irregular,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  the  best  thing  that  the 
farmer  or  country  home  maker  can  se- 
cure. With  it  he  can  generally  keep  a 
water  tank  filled  (by  means  of  a  wind- 
mill), and  the  water  from  this  tank 
can  empty  its  contents  through  pipes  into 
his  kitchen  and  possibly  any  room  of  his 
house.    This  will  save  a  lot  of  pumping. 

Solution  of  the  Power  Problem 

Unfortunately  steam  power  has  been 
from  the  outset  almost  strictly  a  town 
privilege.  It  could  not  be  carried  for 
effective  application  more  than  a  few 
rods.  In  this  way  steam  power  drew 
the  industries  into  huge  buildings  and 
built  up  great  factories,  at  the  same  time 
emptying  our  country  homes  of  nearly 
all  their  most  attractive  employments. 

Fortunately  electricity  is  a  distribu- 
tive force  and  can  be  carried  almost 
anywhere  and  to  any  distance.  We  can 
get  Niagara  to  do  its  work  in  the  cen- 
ter of  New  York  State  and  can  distrib- 
ute its  power  among  the  farmers'  homes. 
The  French  Republic  sells  electric 
power  derived  from  its  canals  to  the  ad- 
jacent farmers,  giving  them  force  enough 
to  run  machinery  both  outdoors  and  in. 
Wherever  there  is  a  stream  that  tumbles 
down  hill  you  have  power,  and  that 
power  can  be  carried  over  into  the  barns 
and  houses.  Many  a  farmer  has  a  brook 
of  this  sort  which  is  now  giving  only 
water  for  his  cattle,  or  possibly  a  little 
poetry  to  his  daily  life.  If  it  can  be 
made  to  develop  two  or  more  horse 
power,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  install  a 
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dynamo  that  will  carry  power  for  light- 
ing his  house  and  operating  his  machin- 
ery. 

You  can  scarcely  overestimate  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  such  power  in  removing 
every  sentiment  of  drudgery  from  daily 
life.  It  will  run  the  feed  mills,  the 
pumps,  the  threshing  machines,  the  corn 
shellers  and,  indoors,  will  wash  the 
dishes  and  do  the  cleaning  as  well  as 
carpet  and  floor  scrubbing.  It  fits 
nicely  to  the  work  done  in  the  shop,  be- 
side doing  some  of  the  shop  work. 

I  note  that  two  neighbors  in  central 
New  York  have  secured  power  enough 
from  a  brook,  that  for  ages  has  only 
tumbled  down  a  glen  and  run  through 
a  meadow,  to  light  all  their  buildings, 
do  a  large  share  of  the  home  work — 
and  after  harnessing  it,  they  have  sold 
power  to  their  neighbors.  From 
western  New  York  comes  a  story  that 
shows  how  half  a  dozen  or  more  country 
home  makers  can  cooperate  to  the  same 
end.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  terrible  help  problem,  not  only  in 
the  field  but  in  the  kitchen.  The  house- 
wife can  get  more  work  out  of  a  brook 
than  out  of  a  dozen  Bridgets. 

In  my  Florida  home  we  are  making 
our  sixty-five-foot  well  cooperate  with 
a  gasoline  engine  and  dynamo,  not  only 
to  serve  water  for  the  household,  but  to 
give  us  electric  lights,  independent  of 
any  town  or  neighborhood  plant.  Mr. 
F.  O.  Kennedy,  of  Orange  County,  Vt., 
reports  that  his  wife  cooks,  washes,  and 
irons,  besides  running  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
by  electricity,  while  he  separates  milk 
and  milks  his  cows  with  electric  power. 
His  home  farm  comprises  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  acres,  but  he  adds  that 
having  electricity  to  run  his  machinery, 
he  hires  very  little  help  except  in  haying 
and  harvesting.  Where  there  are  elec- 
tric companies,  with  electric  plants,  it 
is  not  infrequent  that  you  can  pur- 
chase power  enough,  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
for  lighting  buildings  and  doing  a  large 
share  of  your  work.  This  of  course  is 
an  easy  way  of  settling  the  help  prob- 
lem. 

The  original  cost  of  a  gasoline  engine 
that  will  do  your  ordinary  farm  work 
will  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  for  a  two-  or  three-horse  power 


machine.  Not  seldom  you  can  purchase 
one  at  a  very  much  reduced  rate.  Even 
if  it  does  no  more  than  run  your  grind- 
stone, your  churn,  your  washing  ma- 
chine, besides  waiting  on  the  boys  in  the 
shop  and  cutting  feed  for  the  horses  and 
cows,  it  will  serve  a  satisfactory  pur- 
pose. But  in  selecting  an  engine  it  will 
be  better  to  get  one  large  enough  to 
work  easily,  especially  as  a  larger  engine 
is  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair. 

If  you  have  a  flowing  well,  such  as  is 
very  common  in  the  celery  fields  of 
Florida,  the  problem  is  solved  for  you, 
but  otherwise  a  storage  tank  becomes  an 
essential.  This  tank  must  of  course  be 
filled  either  by  hand  power  or  electric 
power,  or  by  a  gasoline  engine.  If  you 
have  a  gasoline  engine,  of  course  you 
have  only  to  attach  a  hose  and  carry  the 
water  where  you  like.  You  can  at  least 
take  good  care  of  a  strawberry  bed  a 
few  yards  square,  and  in  such  a  case  a 
large  part  of  the  work  could  be  done 
by  forcing  the  water  into  tiles,  these 
being  set  on  a  slight  slope  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  let  the  water  flow  at 
stated  points. 

Needs  of  the  Barn 

Among  country  home  accessories  the 
barn  is  about  as  old  as  the  house,  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  has  remained 
just  a  barn — a  building  to  hold  hay  and 
straw  and  without  the  least  chance  to 
please  anything  excepting  horses  and 
cows.  If  it  is  comfortable  and  decent  it 
is  held  to  be  satisfactory.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  coming  country  home  will  be 
satisfied  with  anything  of  this  sort.  The 
barn  may  become  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion, not  only  on  account  of  such  acces- 
sories as  laboratory  and  shop,  but  owing 
to  the  beauty  of  its  structure  and  its  fit- 
ness to  all  the  other  buildings.  A  stable 
should  be  not  only  cleanly,  but  capable 
of  perfect  ventilation,  while  every  cow 
and  horse  should  have  abundant  light. 
There  is  no  unconquerable  reason  why 
the  windows  should  be  covered  with 
cobwebs  and  dust. 

A  horse  enjoys  an  occasional  bath  just 
as  much  as  a  human  being,  if  given  with 
discretion  and  in  the  warm  sunshine.  I 
have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  give  the  same 
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privilege  to  my  Jersey  and  Holstein 
grade,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
would  not  welcome  it.  Can  you  tell  me 
why  every  American  stable  should  not 
be  kept  as  clean  as  those  in  the  dairy 
sections  of  England,  swept  as  cleanly  as 
a  house,  and  brushed  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dust?  The  carriage  and 
wagon  floors  should  certainly  never  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  a  load  of  clay  or 
filth.  This  seems  like  an  impossibility 
to  the  average  home  keeper,  who  is  gen- 
erally short  of  help.  Let  your  barn  floor 
be  made  extra  tight,  and  then  carry  to  it 
the  hose  from  your  gasoline  engine  or 
water  tank,  and  you  may  clean  it  with- 
out serious  labor  on  your  own  part  and 
without  much  delay. 

A  dirty  barn  is  like  a  dirty  house, 
simply  a  matter  of  habit.  Keep  a  good 
broom  at  hand,  and  "brush  out"  as  the 
housewife  brushes  the  kitchen  and  porch, 
as  soon  as  she  is  abroad  in  the  morning. 
The  barn  lawns  can  be  kept  just  as  tidy 
as  those  about  the  house  and  with  very 
little  outlay  of  time  and  work.  The 
gain  will  far  outbalance  the  cost,  and 
especially  in  the  way  of  creating  a  tidy 
and  comfortable  sentiment  about  the 
homestead.  I  have  no  fancy  notions 
about  this  matter,  but  I  am  sure  that 
every  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  great 
improvement  he  can  make  at  little  cost. 

Harvests  from  the  Walls 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  enormous 
crops  one  can  gather  from  the  walls  of 
house,  barns,  and  other  outbuildings. 
You  can  never  get  too  many  good 
grapes,  as  they  are  valuable  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.  Nor  do  I  see  why  they 
should  not  be  so  abundant  as  to  be  very 
free  for  your  help  as  well  as  for  your 
family.  If  you  will  run  wires  parallel 
to  each  other,  all  the  way  around  your 
barn,  or  any  other  outbuilding,  you  may 
attach  vines  until  the  whole  becomes  an 
arbor.  I  find  that  in  this  way  I  am  able 
to  grow  most  superb  Lindleys  and 
Gaertners  and  Brightons  with  Niagaras ; 
even  Jeffersons,  that  do  not  ripen  well 
in  vineyards,  will  come  to  perfection. 

During  the  summer  you  will  only  be 
compelled  to  go  over  these  vines,  reach- 
ing them  with  a  ladder,  two  or  three 


times  from  May  till  August — tying  the 
runners  and  occasionally  thinning  the 
clusters.  You  will  be  sure  to  get  your 
very  best  clusters,  most  perfectly  colored 
and  ripened,  on  your  buildings.  The 
vineyard  will  not  be  able  to  compete. 
If  the  vines  are  planted  in  the  barnyard, 
you  must  box  them  until  they  get  out 
of  reach  of  the  animals,  that  is,  till  the 
vines  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Let 
the  boxes  be  such  as  will  admit  more  or 
less  light,  but  will  not  admit  the  in- 
quisitive tongue  of  your  pet  Ayrshire. 
A  decently  arranged  home  will  teach  the 
young  folk  to  handle  food  of  this  sort 
conservatively,  but  let  them  prefer 
grapes  to  tobacco. 

Let  us  get  this  matter  comprehensive- 
ly in  mind;  a  group  comprising  a  shop, 
a  laboratory,  a  Jersey  apartment,  a 
horse  room,  a  hen  room,  all  with  pleas- 
ant windows,  and  a  tool  room  close  by 
the  shop — this  is  a  real  barn.  The 
whole  of  this  is  to  be  surrounded  by 
preference  with  apple  trees;  or  with 
plums  and  shrubs,  while  vines  cover  the 
whole,  bearing  grapes — I  should  like 
to  say  tons  of  grapes,  for  really  it  will 
be  something  of  that  sort  if  your  vines 
are  properly  cared  for.  I  have  not 
sketched  the  buildings  required  for  a 
large  farm,  but  those  belonging  natur- 
ally to  the  small  country  home,  such  as 
we  hope  to  multiply  very  rapidly,  to 
relieve  congested  city  life. 

Among  the  smaller  appurtenances  of 
the  country  home  are  a  hot  bed,  a  seed 
bed,  a  nursery,  and  arbors.  A  hot  bed 
is  a  box  of  almost  any  form,  set  over  a 
fermenting  bed  of  horse  manure,  while 
this  is  overlaid  with  very  fine  soil. 
Here  you  enjoy  yourself  sowing  your 
choicest  seeds  and  those  that  must  be 
started  before  frost  is  entirely  out  of  the 
land.  Here  also  you  place  those  seeds 
that  are  so  fine  that  they  cannot  be  trust- 
ed in  the  open  ground  during  dashing 
showers.  Every  country  home  can 
easily  have  a  little  hot  bed  of  this  sort, 
if  nothing  more  than  a  drygoods  box 
sunk  in  the  soil,  and  covered  with  an  old 
window  sash.  Much  better  is  it  to  build 
a  little  brick  or  concrete  lean-to  against 
the  barn. 

A  seed  bed  differs  from  a  hot  bed  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  little  nook  of  ground, 
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or  a  corner  of  the  garden,  so  arranged 
that  you  can  cover  it  if  necessary.  It 
must  contain  very  finely  prepared  soil, 
where  you  can  test  new  seeds.  It  is  not 
the  mere  starting  of  choice  seeds  that  we 
are  after,  but  to  form  a  habit  of  saving 
the  finest  seeds  of  the  finest  fruits  that 
we  eat  and  giving  them  a  chance  to 
grow  and  show  what  is  in  them.  Did 
you  ever  think  what  wonderful  possibili- 
ties are  thrown  away  in  the  seeds  that 
are  wasted? 

You  have  learned  that  no  two  of  the 
seeds  of  an  apple  or  a  pear  will  produce 
trees  and  fruits  that  are  identical,  or  are 
like  the  fruit  from  which  they  came,  so 
you  see  you  are  always  on  the  track  of 
new  things.  As  it  will  take  several 
years  for  apple  seeds  to  develop  into 
bearing  trees,  you  can  meanwhile  be  at 
work  with  rose  seeds  or  with  plum 
stones,  or  with  the  seeds  of  any  bush  or 
shrub,  and  my  word  for  it  you  will  de- 
velop some  fine  things.  Label  every- 
thing that  you  plant,  with  stakes  in 
which  you  have  inserted  bits  of  zinc  on 
which  you  write  with  a  pencil. 

Everywhere  novelties  and  improved 
varieties  are  finding  their  way  in  spite 
of  the  number  that  are  destroyed.  In 
Florida  we  have  recently  obtained  a 
nearly  seedless  grapefruit  and  an  orange 
with  honeyed  sweetness.  In  the  North 
we  are  guided  by  the  fact  that  Nature 
manages  to  produce  something  choice  in 
fence  corners  and  out  of  the  way  places. 
This  was  the  way  we  got  the  Seckel 
pear  and  the  Concord  grape. 

Right  alongside  your  seed  beds,  have 
an  equally  well  prepared  plot  for  start- 
ing cuttings.  Almost  all  our  fruits  and 
shrubs  can  be  propagated  in  this  manner, 
but  more  particularly  grapes,  figs,  mul- 
berries, and  quinces.  Make  the  cuttings 
from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  length 
and  insert  them  two  thirds  in  the  soil, 
pressing  it  very  tight  about  them.  In  a 
few  years  you  will  have  all  the  trees  and 
vines  that  you  need  to  plant  or  sell  or 
give  away. 

Still  one  more  plot,  and  it  should  be 
a  tidy  little  place,  where  you  create  a 
nursery.  This  differs  from  the  plots 
already    described,     because    here     you 


grow  young  trees  or  bushes  that  you 
have  collected  and  put  them  through  a 
period  of  testing.  You  can  collect  no 
end  of  these  in  your  shrubbery,  and 
when  you  are  accustomed  to  looking  for 
them,  you  will  find  them  everywhere — 
asking  you  to  give  them  room  and  a 
chance.  These  three  plots  of  ground 
should  constitute  a  pet  retreat  for  both 
work  and  study — especially  in  your  old 
age.  They  will  ultimately  constitute  a 
source  of  considerable  income,  as  well  as 
of  immense  pleasure. 

Living  Arbors 

I  do  not  think  much  of  arbors,  that 
is  of  wooden  affairs,  conventionally  set 
up  to  adorn  the  grounds,  but  rarely  used. 
Nature  does  much  better  with  a  lot  of 
thorn  trees  and  grape  vines — that  is,  liv- 
ing arbors.  You  can  yourself  make  a 
living  arbor  by  planting  a  circle  of  ever- 
greens, rather  closely  together,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  twenty  feet.  As  the 
evergreens  grow,  the  interior  limbs,  in- 
terlocking, will  die  out  at  the  bottom, 
and  must  be  removed.  Overhead  they 
will  lock  together,  and  you  will  have  a 
most  complete  and  shaded  retreat. 

I  can  show  you  a  living  arbor  with 
the  roof  fifty  feet  above  the  floor  and 
carpeted  with  several  inches  of  spruce 
needles.  Squirrels  like  it,  and  a  cat- 
bird calls  it  home.  Here  you  may  swing 
a  hammock  if  you  please,  and  the  bird 
looking  down  through  the  glinting  shad- 
ows will  sing  you  any  song  that  you 
will  whistle  back  to  him. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  outlined 
for  you  a  country  home  that  will  suit 
the  victims  of  conventionalism,  nor 
have  I  tried  to  do  it.  I  have  aimed  to 
show  how  a  much  more  complete  home 
life  may  be  lived  than  is  ordinarily 
lived;  how  the  idea  of  a  simple  home 
life  may  take  in  thinking  and  loving  and 
doing,  all  together;  how  religion  and  art 
and  science  may  pull  together  in  our 
daily  lives;  and  how  this  sort  of  a  home 
will  fascinate  the  young  people,  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and  make  them 
love  home  better  than  any  other  spot  in 
the  world. 
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OGAN     JAQUES,     t  h  e 

young  sheep  rounder  who 
accompanied  Coleman  and 
myself  on  the  bear  hunt, 
had  several  herds  of  sheep 
*d   pasturing  in  what  is  known 


as  Grasshopper  Valley  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  Coleman's  ranch  on 
the  Cibicue.  These  herds  were  in 
charge  of  Mexican  shepherds — in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  only  Mexicans 
are  employed  in  this  work — and  he  in- 
vited us  to  spend  the  night  at  one  of  the 
camps,  as  we  passed  en  route  to  the  old 
Verde  trail.  We  had  hoped  to  leave 
Grasshopper  Valley  behind  us  before  our 
night  halt  was  made,  but  a  late  start 
brought  us  at  nightfall  near  Jaques's  last 
camp,  and  here  we  drew  in  and  bi- 
vouacked alongside  the  tent  of  the  shep- 
herds and  accepted  their  invitation  to  a 
supper  of  mutton  and  a  breakfast  of 
chili  con  carne. 

Water  was  scarce,  muddy,  and  hardly 
drinkable,  and  still  good  water  was  what 
I  craved  more  than  anything  else.  John 
had  told  me  of  the  clear  cold  water  of 
Grasshopper  Spring,  but  when  we  passed 
it  earlier  in  the  afternoon  it  was  found 
little  better  than  a  mudhole,  due  doubt- 
less to  an  unusually  dry  summer,  for 
though  the  rainy  season  should  have  be- 
gun early  in  July  as  yet  only  a  few  com- 
paratively light  showers  had  visited  the 
country. 

There  were  two  men  allotted  to  this 
camp,  a  cook  and  a  herder,  and  as  the 
day  faded  into  twilight  the  latter  massed 
his  flock  close  to  the  tent,  ate  his  supper, 
spread  his  bed  in  the  open  not  far  from 
John  and  me,  and  we  went  to  sleep  to 
the  tune  of  bleating  sheep.  I  had  not 
slept  long  when  I  was  awakened  and 
startled  by  several  revolver  shots  fired  in 
quick   succession   by   the   shepherd.     At 


first  I  supposed  the  two  Mexicans  were 
engaging  in  a  gun  fight,  then  that  some 
animal  had  attacked  the  sheep,  but  finally 
ascertained  that  the  shooting  was  done  to 
turn  the  flock  farther  out,  for  the  ani- 
mals had  crowded  almost  on  top  of  us. 

From  the  Cibicue  to  Grasshopper 
Spring  we  had  passed  over  a  rolling 
country,  thinly  wooded,  crossing  Oak 
Creek  Canyon,  where  the  most  secluded 
of  the  Apaches  live.  Many  of  this 
branch  of  the  tribe,  John  assured  me, 
never  report  at  the  Indian  office,  and  he 
also  told  me  they  were  the  only  Indians 
in  the  country  he  would  hesitate  to  travel 
among  alone.  Here  he  said  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  any  white  man  to  travel 
unattended. 

When  the  Indians  are  sober  they  are, 
I  believe,  entirely  harmless,  but  when 
they  become  intoxicated  upon  their  native 
drink  tulapai,  they  are  apparently  at  the 
mercy  of  any  momentary  whim  or  fancy 
that  takes  possession  of  them,  and  if  that 
whim  should  be  to  kill  a  man  they  are 
very  likely  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  several  Indians  have 
been  killed  by  other  Indians,  the  homi- 
cidal instinct  being  awakened  by  tulapai 
in  practically  every  instance.  At  Cole- 
man's ranch  I  saw  some  children  whose 
mother  a  short  time  before  had  been 
shot  and  killed  by  the  intoxicated  father. 
These  several  murders  have  led  the  In- 
dian agent  to  disarm,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  Apaches  in  the  White  River  Agency, 
save  duly  appointed  policemen  such  as 
"Theodore  Roosevelt"  mentioned  in  a 
previous  article.  The  authorities  en- 
deavor to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
tulapai  and  to  destroy  any  found  upon 
the  reservation,  but,  needless  to  say,  large 
quantities  of  it  are  made  in  secret  and 
tulapai  drinking  parties  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence. 
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Tulapai,  I  was  informed,  is  a  liquor 
made  from  maize  or  Indian  corn.  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  taste  or  see  it,  but 
Coleman  told  me  it  was  vile  tasting  and 
to  the  white  man  a  most  unpleasant  con- 
coction, though  the  Indians  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  fond  of  it.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  must  relate  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  last  year.  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  visited  Coleman  to  join  him 
in  a  bear  hunt.  While  in  camp,  Rain- 
in-the-Face,  an  old  Indian  living  nearby, 
informed  Coleman  quietly  that  he  had 
some  tulapai  and  asked  him  to  invite  the 
white  man  from  Washington  to  come  to 
his  lodge  and  drink  of  it.  Coleman  ac- 
cordingly, in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's feelings  when  he  drank  the  stuff, 
extended  the  invitation  to  him.  WTien 
Mr.  Hitchcock  tasted  the  liquor  he  asked 
to  be  excused,  but  Coleman  insisted  that 
not  to  do  so  would  be  considered  by  the 
Indian  a  gross  breach  of  hospitality  and 
the  Postmaster-General  finally  took  a 
cup  full  of  it  down  like  a  man,  but  with 
a  wry  face  and  I  believe  never  reported 
to  the  authorities  that  he  had  partaken 
of  the  forbidden  drink  with  an  Indian. 

An  hour  beyond  the  sheep  ranch  we 
turned  into  a  canyon  and  to  my  delight 
found  a  brook  of  clear,  pure  water  tum- 
bling down  along  our  trail,  which  as- 
cended the  canyon.  Both  the  horses  and 
ourselves  drank  deeply  and  often.  It 
was  a  luxury  and  really  the  first  good 
water  we  had  found  since  leaving  the 
spring  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Presently  our  trail  faded  out  and  at 
length  was  entirely  lost  among  the  rocks 
and  underbrush.  Well  up  the  canyon 
began  the  ascent  to  the  plateau  above. 
The  mountainside  rose  at  a  fearful  angle, 
and  at  several  points  our  advance  seemed 
cut  off  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  I  was 
riding  Shorty  and  dismounted  to  lead 
him,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  poor 
horses  could  scarcely  more  than  pull 
themselves  up.  Once  or  twice  in  fact 
there  were  slopes  so  steep  that  it  was 
questionable  whether  they  could  negoti- 
ate them. 

When  almost  at  the  top  Shorty  and  I 
reached  a  nearly  level  shelf  a  few  yards 
wide — John  and  the  other  horses  were 
ahead — and  Shorty  decided  that  this  was 
an   opportune   time  to   protest.     I   was 


leading  him  by  the  bridle  when  he  began 
to  buck  and  kick  in  the  most  approved 
style  and  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
saddlebags,  camera,  and  everything  that 
was  not  tightly  fastened  to  the  saddle. 
After  buying  Shorty  I  had  heard  that  he 
once  had  a  reputation  as  a  bucker.  The 
first  "buster"  that  mounted  him  after  he 
was  taken  wild  from  the  range  was 
nearly  killed  and  another  was  uncere- 
moniously dismounted  before  he  finally 
succeeded  in  "staying  with"  Shorty. 
But  with  me  he  had  been  gentleness  it- 
self, until  now,  save  on  one  occasion 
when  I  met  some  Indians  whose  appear- 
ance he  did  not  like,  when  he  did  a  little 
dancing  on  his  hind  legs. 

I  gathered  the  things  together,  read- 
justed them,  and  when  I  joined  John  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge  was  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted with  the  hard  climb  at  high  al- 
titude in  my  weakened  physical  condi- 
tion, for  I  was  still  far  from  recovered 
and  had  eaten  practically  nothing  for 
three  or  four  days. 

In  Arizona  Highlands 

We  were  now  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mogollon  Mesa,  and  our  ascent  had  car- 
ried us  into  a  great  pine  forest.  Now 
and  again  wide  views  of  desert  and 
mountain  and  valley  were  opened  to  us. 
Sombrero  Butte,  Old  Baldy,  and  the 
White  Mountains  towered  in  the  dis- 
tance in  majestic,  rugged  splendor  and 
seemed  higher  than  any  mountains  I  had 
ever  seen.  Sombrero  Butte  stood  out 
against  the  southern  sky,  a  striking  land- 
mark, and  all  about  us  lay  a  broken 
country  of  marvelously  blended  colors — 
red,  green,  white,  purple,  and  gray. 

Our  course — an  unbroken  trail — car- 
ried us  over  undulating  upper  ridges. 
Deer  tracks  were  everywhere  and  great 
numbers  of  wild  turkeys  were  seen. 
Water  was  the  one  thing  lacking  to  make 
the  region  an  ideal  wilderness.  Our 
canteen,  lost  at  Fort  Apache,  was  sorely 
missed  and  our  throats  were  dry  and 
parched  when  at  length  we  came  upon  a 
round  muck  hole  not  over  thirty  yards  in 
diameter  which  John  called  a  "lake." 
The  water  was  so  bad  that  the  horses 
drank  but  little,  but  we  utilized  it  for 
coffee. 
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Not  far  from  here  is  Blue  Lake,  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  lying 
in  a  circular  place,  probably  an  old 
crater,  in  the  mountain  tops.  Its  water 
is  clear  and  blue  and  it  is  said  to  have 
a  great  depth.  Some  cowboys  claim  to 
have  tied  two  lassoes  end  to  end  and 
with  a  stone  for  weighting  the  line 
sounded  the  lake  without  finding  bot- 
tom. There  were  many  of  these  round 
places  into  which  John  looked  for  the 
lake,  but  he  had  not  visited  it  for  several 
years  and  we  failed  to  find  it. 

Over  the  Verde  Trail 

The  Verde  trail  was  the  old  military 
route  from  Fort  Apache  to  Camp  Verde, 
over  which  stores  were  hauled  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  post  when  both  were 
garrisoned.  After  the  abandonment  of 
Camp  Verde  it  fell  into  disuse.  We 
came  upon  the  trail  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  followed  it  until  toward  even- 
ing, when  a  night  halt  was  made  by  an- 
other muck  hole,  with  water  so  vile  the 
horses  would  not  touch  it.  All  around 
this  were  innumerable  turkey  tracks  in 
the  soft  mud,  marking  it  a  rendezvous 
and  watering  place  for  the  birds. 

Following  the  Verde  trail  westward 
for  some  miles  we  finally  turned  for 
water  down  a  steep  and  rocky  road 
which  dropped  into  the  head  of  Canyon 
Creek,  just  above  the  point  where  the 
canyon  "boxes"  with  perpendicular  walls 
on  either  side  several  hundred  feet  high. 
Descending  the  rocky  road  we  suddenly 
saw  a  green  watered  basin  below  and 
presently  came  to  Ramer's  ranch — locally 
known  as  the  O  W.  outfit — and  the  clear 
fine  waters  of  Canyon  Creek  pouring 
down  over  its  rocky  bed  on  its  course 
through  its  picturesque  canyon  to  Salt 
River.  The  horses  drank  long  and 
gratefully  of  its  good  waters  and  the 
ranch  foreman  invited  us  to  turn  them 
into  a  green  pasture. 

Ramer's  ranch  is  said  to  be  the  best 
kept  ranch  in  Arizona.  There  is  a  log 
cook  and  bunk  house  and  a  log  office 
from  which  Mr.  Ramer  manages  his 
business  and  where  he  has  his  sleeping 
quarters.  He  was  not  there  when  we 
arrived,  but  the  foreman  introduced  us  to 
the  cook,  who  at  once  set  the  table  for 


us,  though  dinner  was  over,  and  we  re- 
mained until  the  following  morning  be- 
fore climbing  out  of  the  canyon  to  the 
Verde  trail  again. 

Robins  singing,  green  pastures,  spread 
in  the  hollows  among  high  mountains, 
the  clear  creek,  all  combined  to  make 
this  canyon  nook  one  of  the  pleasantest 
spots  we  had  visited  for  many  a  day. 
Above  we  were  again  in  the  pine  forest 
with  the  same  conditions  as  to  bad  water 
as  before,  but  the  visit  had  done  the 
horses  much  good  and  I  felt  better  than 
in  several  days. 

Good  forage  was  found  at  the  head  of 
Chevelin  Canyon,  though  the  only  water 
in  a  sink  hole  was  green  and  very  bad, 
with  cow  droppings  in  it.  As  usual  we 
spread  our  bed  that  night  under  the  pines 
and  went  to  our  rest  early.  We  had 
not  slept  long,  however,  when  heavy 
thunder  aroused  us  and  we  discovered 
that  rain  was  imminent.  In  ten  min- 
utes our  tent  was  stretched  between  two 
small  black-jack  pines,  and  our  things 
stowed  under  cover  and  to  the  tune  of 
rain  on  the  roof  we  retired  again,  snug 
and  dry  under  cover. 

The  lightning  was  more  brilliant  than 
I  have  ever  experienced  and  the  thunder 
was  terrific,  coming  with  terrible  crashes 
in  quick  succession  and  rolling  and  echo- 
ing down  the  canyon.  John  and  I  both 
felt  electric  thrills  on  several  occasions, 
but  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pitch 
the  tent  under  low  trees  and  felt  no  fear 
of  the  storm.  The  higher  trees  in  this 
region  are  frequently  struck,  however. 
During  the  day's  ride  I  counted  four, 
near  the  trail,  and  all  within  a  distance 
of  as  many  rods,  bearing  the  lightning's 
mark,  but  invariably  they  were  tall  yel- 
low pines. 

Rain  fell  nearly  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  a  heavy  veil  of  fog  covered  the 
world.  All  day  our  trail  led  through 
pine,  aspen,  balsam,  fir,  spruce,  and  flow- 
ering juniper,  until  shortly  after  midday 
we  began  to  drop  to  lower  altitudes  and 
reached  the  locally  famous  Hart  and 
Campbell  ranch,  a  sheep  ranch  upon 
which  it  is  said  three  or  four  men  have 
begun  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
resulted  in  large  fortunes. 

A  terrific  thunderstorm  and  deluge  of 
rain  overtook  us  here  and  we  drew  un- 
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der  the  cover  of  a  friendly  shed  to  await 
its  going.  A  man  connected  with  the 
ranch  joined  us  and  conversation  turned 
to  the  menace  of  hydrophobia  skunks. 
He  informed  us  that  six  weeks  earlier  a 
homesteader,  sleeping  on  the  floor  of.  the 
cook  house  with  open  door,  was  bitten 
on  the  head  by  one  of  these  animals. 
Some  time  later  while  in  Winslow  he 
was  attacked  by  rabies  and  died  in  great 
agony.  One  of  the  doctors  attending 
the  man  was  scratched  by  him  and  was 
then  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Los 
Angeles,  undergoing  treatment. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  only  a 
species  of  small  skunk  inhabiting  this  re- 
gion was  given  to  attacking  men  in  their 
sleep,  but  the  one  that  wounded  the 
homsteader  was  of  the  larger  species 
well  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  Another  skunk,  since  the  above 
occurrence,  bit  a  collie  dog  on  the  ranch 
and  the  dog  developed  rabies  and  died. 

In  much  of  the  territory  through 
which  I  passed  skunks  are  a  real  menace, 
not,  I  may  say,  in  the  open  wilderness 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ranch  buildings 


which  they  infest.  I  heard  of  several 
cases — I  should  say  at  least  a  dozen — 
where  sleeping  men  had  been  attacked  by 
them  and  had  later  developed  rabies  and 
died.  The  people  bitten  are  almost  in- 
variably poor  sheep  herders  or  home- 
steaders, unable  to  pay  their  expenses  to 
Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  the  nearest 
points  at  which  Pasteur  Institutes  are 
now  located,  and  even  if  they  had  the 
money  to  meet  these  expenses  they  are 
usually  from  three  to  four  days'  travel 
from  the  railroad  when  the  accident  oc- 
curs, which  with  two  or  three  days  by 
train  from  the  nearest  railroad  station  to 
the  institute  combines  to  make  so  long  a 
delay  that  treatment  is  generally  inef- 
fective. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  regions  in 
the  United  States  where  skunks  with 
rabies  are  found  are  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  a  section  of  Texas.  The 
many  cases  of  death  from  them  of  which 
I  heard  were  all  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  area  and  in  a  thinly  populated 
region.  Is  it  not  within  the  province  of 
the   government  to   take  some   steps  to 
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relieve  the  inhabitants  of  this  constant 
dread?  A  Pasteur  Institute  established 
say  in  Albuquerque  would  place  treat- 
ment near  enough  to  be  available. 

In  this  connection  let  it  be  said  that 
Arizona  pays  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars 
each  upon  bears  killed  within  the  Terri- 
tory, and  one  dollar  bounty  on  skunks. 
No  one  will  skin  a  skunk  for  a  dollar 
and  go  through  the  red  tape  necessary 
to  claim  the  bounty.  The  Territorial 
government  has  paid  many  dollars 
bounty  on  black  and  brown  bears,  one  of 
our  noble  game  animals  that  does  abso- 
lutely no  harm  in  this  mountain  region 
which  it  inhabits.  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  both  protect  their  black  bears. 
Ranchmen  claim  that  the  silver  tip  is  de- 
structive to  stock,  but  not  the  black  or 
brown,  but  Arizona  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  them. 

The  rain  area  was  limited  and  an 
hour's  ride  beyond  it  brought  us  into  a 
parched  dry  district.  We  passed  Neces- 
sity Brook  some  miles  before  halting  for 
the  night,  and  when  we  did  halt  finally 
could  find  only  enough  thick,  red  muddy 


water  in  the  hollow  of  a  stone  to  make 
our  tea.  There  was  none  for  the  horses. 
The  ranchman  had  advised  us  to  take  a 
new  freighters'  road  to  Winslow.  He 
assured  us  it  was  well  watered  and  we 
decided  to  profit  by  his  advice,  though 
John  knew  the  old  road  well  and  not 
the  new  one,  and  had  some  hesitancy 
about  riding  untried  trails. 

We  had  passed  from  pines  to  pinons 
and  stunted  cedars  and  finally  into  a 
treeless  desert  covered  only  by  sand  and 
sage  brush  and  greasewood  and  inhabited 
only  by  an  occasional  rabbit,  lizards, 
chameleons,  and  rattlesnakes.  One  big 
rattler  buzzed  his  warning  close  to  the 
trail  and  we  dismounted  to  kill  him; 
John  shot  a  cottontail  for  our  dinner, 
dressed  it,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  Bill's 
pack  where  it  became  jerked  rabbit  un- 
der the  terrific  sun  within  two  hours. 

Mile  after  mile  we  traveled  and  drier 
and  drier  if  possible  grew  the  country. 
Even  rabbits  were  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Dust  filled  our  nostrils  and  our  mouths 
were  parched  and  filled  with  grit.  The 
horses  had  drunk  nothing  since  the  pre- 
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vious  noon  and  were  evidently  suffering 
from  thirst  even  more  than  ourselves. 
In  the  distance  we  could  see  the  smoke 
from  locomotives  at  Winslow.  It 
seemed  very  near,  but  John  assured  me 
it  was  fully  forty  miles  away.  Between 
us  and  the  Taltic  Divide  lay  Clear 
Creek,  running  down  across  the  desert 
reach  to  empty  its  waters  into  the  Little 
Colorado  not  far  from  Winslow. 

We  took  a  short  cut  from  our  trail 
to  it  and  at  length  came  suddenly  to  the 
rim  of  a  deep  canyon.  This  was  Clear 
Creek  Canyon,  but  nothing  suggested  its 
presence  until  we  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  it.  It  was  simply  a  deep, 
crooked  gash  with  perpendicular  walls 
cut  down  into  the  sagebrush  desert. 
We  peered  into  its  depth,  only  to  dis- 
cover the  bed  of  Clear  Creek  at  its  bot- 
tom dry  as  ashes. 

Then  we  turned  back  to  the  trail  and 
pushed  on.  Once  a  bunch  of  six  ante- 
lopes scurried  away.  At  length  we 
glimpsed  cattle  and  knew  that  water 
was  near,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing came  upon  some  hollow  rocks  hold- 
ing pools  of  half  putrid,  cow  defiled 
rainwater.  The  horses  drank  and  we 
drank  and  made  our  camp. 

Back  in   Town  Again 

It  was  past  noon  the  following  day 
when  we  rode  into  Winslow  and  a  great 
relief  it  was  for  the  poor  horses'  sake, 
for  since  leaving  Ramer's  Ranch  they 
had  eaten  little.  Our  first  care  was  to 
place  them  in  a  convenient  corral,  feed 
them  well  on  rolled  barley  and  good  al- 
falfa hay,  and  then  seek  quarters  for  our- 
selves. We  were  to  stay  here  several 
days  to  give  the  animals  ample  time  to 
recuperate  and  get  in  condition  to  cross 
the  three  hundred  miles  of  desert  lying 
between  Winslow  and  Kanab,  Utah. 

We  registered  at  the  Navajo  Hotel, 
said  to  be  the  best  in  town,  excepting 
of  course  Harvey's  Railroad  Hotel. 
We  were  too  rough  looking  for  the  con- 
ventional guests  at  Harvey's.  Without 
coats,  for  instance,  one  is  not  admitted 
to  his  dining  room,  though  no  question 
is  raised  in  connection  with  the  lunch 
counter  at  the  station.  The  Navajo 
Hotel,   however,   had  very   comfortable 


rooms,  well  cared  for,  and  a  bathroom ; 
and  we  were  well  content  to  stop  there. 
Several  unique  signs  were  posted  here 
and  there  around  the  house.  One  on 
the  main  entrance  door  read,  "Closed  on 
account  of  wind.  Pass  through  the  of- 
fice and  if  the  clerk  objects,  kick  him." 

There  was  no  dining  room  attached  to 
the  hotel  and  we  took  our  meals  at  one 
of  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  restaurants. 
There  are  no  other  restaurants  in  Win- 
slow,  save  the  Harvey  House.  We  did 
very  well,  for  we  had  long  since  passed 
the  particular  stage.  John  did  find 
some  fault,  however,  when  a  steak  was 
served  him  with  a  spider  as  large  as  his 
thumb  nail,  its  hind  legs  nicely  spread 
out,  and  a  large  fly  fried  brown  and 
greasy  on  top.  He  said  he  could  stand 
one  at  a  time,  but  two  on  one  piece  of 
steak  was  too  much. 

Winslow  is  said  to  be  the  liveliest 
town  of  its  size  in  Arizona.  It  has  some 
three  thousand  residents  who  are  irri- 
gated by  eleven  busy  saloons.  The  day 
after  we  arrived  there  a  gun  fight  took 
place  in  the  Mexican  quarter  but  no  one 
was  seriously  injured.  The  day  we  left 
the  bartender  in  the  Wigwam  saloon 
had  a  misunderstanding  with  the  gentle- 
man who  presided  over  the  bar.  in  the 
Mission  saloon  and  the  former  ceased 
earthly  activities.  The  gentleman  of 
the  Mission  saloon  was  too  handy  with 
his  gun. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  here  Mr.  Chester 
Houck,  the  only  living  ex-sheriff  of  Na- 
vajo County.  It  was  the  custom  in 
Navajo  County  until  recently — it  is  said 
to  be  no  longer  necessary — to  choose  for 
the  important  office  of  sheriff  some  one 
of  known  merits  as  a  gun  man.  Com- 
modore Owens,  previously  mentioned, 
was  a  notable  instance  of  this,  and  Mr. 
Houck  can  manipulate  his  six  shooter 
with  an  ease  and  readiness  that  rendered 
him  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the 
position.  However,  as  he  told  me,  he 
had  to  kill  only  one  man  while  he  was 
sheriff. 

This  happened  some  four  or  five  years 
ago.  One  of  the  saloons  in  Winslow 
had  a  gambling  layout.  Two  strangers 
held  it  up  one  night  and  got  away  with 
a  pretty  good  amount  of  cash.     Sheriff 
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Houck  pressed  into  service  as  deputy  a 
man  named  Pete,  and  in  company  with 
Pete  traced  the  pair  to  Canyon  Diablo 
and  came  upon  them  in  the  open.  The 
sheriff  engaged  one,  Pete  the  other,  and 
a  pretty  gun  fight  began  with  the  result 
that  the  sheriff's  antagonist  was  killed 
and  Pete's  badly  wounded  while  Sheriff 
Houck  only  had  a  slight  scratch  from  a 
.45  bullet. 

Some  time  later  this  same  Pete  had  a 
misunderstanding  with  a  bartender  in 
Winslow  and  shot  him  dead.  The  sher- 
iff arrested  his  old  partner,  but  did  not 
lock  him  up.  "I  knew  he'd  show  up 
for  the  trial,"  the  sheriff  told  me,  "and 
I  wouldn't  lock  up  a  man  that  had  stood 
up  in  a  fight  with  me.  Here  in  Arizona 
men  don't  run  away,  just  because  they 
may  be  hung."  Pete,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  on  hand  on  the  day  set  for  trial 
and  got  twenty  years  at  hard  labor.  He 
is  now  serving  his  sentence  in  the  Ari- 
zona penitentiary. 

We  remained  a  week  in  Winslow  and 
during  our  stay  I  ran  over  on  the  train 
to  Flagstaff  for  a  day.  There  is  a  hotel 
in  Flagstaff  where  excellent  meals  are 
served,  and  I  registered  there  for  dinner, 
giving  my  residence  as  Matteawan,  New 
York.  The  old  clerk  read  it,  looked 
over  his  spectacles,  and  very  gravely 
asked,  "Isn't  Matteawan,  New  York,  an 
insane  asylum?"  I  acknowledged  that 
an  insane  asylum  was  located  there,  but 
assured  him  that  I  was  not  an  escaped 
insane  criminal,  and  in  fact  had  always 
managed  to  keep  out  of  the  asylum.  He 
looked  at  the  name  and  address  on  the 
register,  studied  me  critically  for  a  mo- 
ment— I  looked  pretty  rough  in  my  rid- 
ing and  camping  garb — and  finally, 
though  hesitatingly,  said  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose it's  all  right,"  and  I  passed  in  to 
dinner. 

We  planned  leaving  Winslow  on  a 
Monday  morning,  but  at  breakfast  on 
Sunday  both  John  and  I  ate  some  fresh 
fish  that  had  been  on  the  ice  too  long. 
Half  an  hour  later  our  hearts  were  beat- 
ing double  speed,  our  heads  felt  as 
though  they  would  burst,  purple  spots 
appeared  on  the  skin,  and  John  thought 
he  was  doomed  to  die.  I  suspected 
ptomaine  poisoning  at  once  and  knew  we 
were  subjects  for  the  doctor. 


"Come,  John,"  said  I,  "we  must  go  to 
Dr.  Simpson  at  once." 

"Oh,"  he  answered,  "he's  a  block 
awav  and  I  can  never  walk  there  in  the 
world." 

He  did  walk  there  with  me,  however, 
and  Dr.  Simpson,  an  ex-army  surgeon, 
had  us  stretched  out  on  cots,  two  very 
sick  individuals,  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  he  dismissed  us  but  for- 
bade our  resuming  our  journey  until 
Tuesday,  when  we  accordingly  prepared 
to  leave  Winslow. 

We  had  planned  traveling,  for  a  time 
at  least,  with  an  outfit  that  had  come  up 
from  the  Gila  Valley,  bound  for  Ore- 
gon. There  were  two  men,  two  women, 
and  two  children  in  prairie  schooners. 
Their  crops  had  failed  them  through  dry 
weather  and  they  were  looking  for  a 
new  land  of  promise.  They  were  not 
quite  ready  to  start,  however,  when  we 
saddled  up  on  Tuesday  morning  and  I 
never  saw  them  again. 

Out  on  the  Mormon   Trail 

Northward  from  Winslow,  Arizona, 
to  Kanab,  Utah,  winds  the  old  Mormon 
emigrant  trail — traversing  a  desolate 
sand-drifted  desert,  with  long  reaches 
between  the  few  water  holes.  This  old 
trail,  for  many  years  fallen  into  disuse 
and  much  of  it  obliterated  by  sand  piled 
by  the  wind  into  great  drifts  like  snow, 
might  tell  stories  of  hope,  ambition,  mis- 
ery, tragedy,  and  crime  could  its  miles 
of  burning  desolation  but  speak.  Seven 
times  had  John  Lewis  traversed  its 
length,  each  time  vowing  that  he  would 
never  venture  upon  it  again.  The  first 
time  was  as  a  boy  of  eleven  when  his 
parents  were  emigrating  from  Utah  to 
Arizona,  the  last  time  fourteen  years 
ago,  with  his  young  wife.  He  knew  its 
desolation  intimately  and  he  dreaded  it 
I  believe  as  I,  who  had  never  traveled 
its  wastes,  did  not.  I  was  anxious  in 
fact  for  the  experience. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  Navajo  and 
the  Hopi,  the  pagans  of  the  desert,  the 
land  of  picturesque  buttes,  of  gorgeously 
colored  cliffs  and  pinnacles,  of  marvel- 
ous canyons,  of  wonderful  mirages. 
Three  hundred  miles  of  this  land  repel- 
lent and  fascinating  lay  between  us  and 
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Kanab  when  we  rode  out  upon .  it  at 
eleven  o'clock  that  August  morning. 

The  sun  beat  down  upon  us  with 
scorching  effect  and  the  hot  sand  re- 
flected back  its  rays  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 
To  the  west  rose  the  rugged  summits  of 
the  San  Francisco  peaks,  to  the  northeast 
the  sky  line  was  cut  by  Chimney  Butte, 
Castle  Butte,  the  Moqui  Buttes,  and 
Pottery  Hill,  and  between  them  and  us 
a.  low  line  of  gray  clay  and  sand  cliffs 
marked  the  basin  where  ran  the  Little 
Colorado. 

We  traveled  at  a  jog  trot,  and  before 
one  o'clock  a  beautiful  lake  of  clear 
water  appeared  apparently  not  more  than 
three  or  four  miles  ahead  and  to  the 
southwest  of  some  broken  ledges  of 
rocks.  It  was  surrounded  by  green  fields 
that  offered  unusual  forage  for  the  horses 
and  beautiful  groves  of  green  trees  ran 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  which  the 
placid  waters  reflected  like  a  mirror.  I 
suggested  to  John  that  it  might  be  well 
to  noon  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  groves 
and  let  the  horses  pasture  for  an  hour  in 
the  good  green  grass. 


"What  grove  and  what  grass?"  John 
asked. 

"Why,  over  by  the  lake  ahead,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"There's  no  lake  ahead,"  he  said.  "I 
see  what  you  mean,  and  I've  seen  many, 
many  lakes  and  green  fields  through 
here,  when  my  horses  were  tired  and 
thirsty  and  I've  rode  and  rode  to  reach 
them  but  never  did.  There's  nothing 
but  sage  brush  and  greasewood  and  sand 
there,  except  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  is 
real.  I  thought  we'd  make  the  rocks  for 
dinner.  There's  some  shade  under 
them." 

And  he  was  right.  It  was  a  mirage, 
the  most  tantalizing  mirage  that 
can  possibly  appear  to  one  in  this 
parched  land.  We  halted  under  the 
rocks  to  feed  the  horses  some  rolled  bar- 
ley, and  to  eat  our  own  lunch  in  the 
shade  of  a  great  boulder,  and  in  an  hour 
were  on  our  way  again  to  see  more  lakes 
and  green  fields  which  we  never  reached. 

In  anticipation  of  poor  forage  for  the 
animals  we  were  packing  two  hundred 
pounds  of  grain  on  Buttons.     Bill  car- 
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ried  our  camp  equipment  and  provisions, 
while  John  rode  his  big  white  horse 
Heart  and  I  rode  Shorty.  Shorty  had 
been  very  good  since  his  escapade  on 
the  mountainside  until  his  rest  at  Win- 
slow  had  put  new  life  into  him  and  now 
on  the  least  provocation  he  jumped  un- 
expectedly, and  once  began  bucking  when 
I  drew  my  pocket  handkerchief  from 
my  hip  pocket.  I  forgot  this  tendency 
of  his  as  we  were  plodding  leisurely 
along  in  the  afternoon,  and  drew  my 
right' foot  up  to  arrange  my  shoe  lace. 
Without  warning  Shorty  began  bucking. 
I  could  not  regain  my  position  in  the 
saddle  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was 
sprawling  in  the  sand,  while  he  bucked 
around  in  a  circle — "hogged  it"  as  the 
cowboys  say — and  gave  us  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  his  powers  in  this  line.  He 
bucked  my  rifle  out  of  the  saddle  boot 
and  the  camera  off  the  saddle,  and  then 
failing  to  dislodge  anything  else  ran  off 
to  join  some  wild  horses  a  mile  or  more 
away. 

I  was  not  injured  in  the  least,  thanks 
to  the  soft  sand,  and  while  I  remained 
with  Button  and  Bill,  John  cantered 
away  after  Shorty.  The  little  rascal 
made  no  effort  to  elude  him,  but  looked 
at  him  in  the  most  innocent  manner  as 
though  he  did  not  realize  that  he  had 
done  anything  in  the  least  out  of  the  or- 
dinary and  showed  no  signs  of  fear. 
When  John  brought  him  in  he  rubbed  his 
nose  against  me  as  usual  and  I  remounted 
him  and  we  rode  on  as  though  nothing 
had   occurred    to    disturb   our    progress. 

We  were  still  west  of  the  Little  Col- 
orado River  and  that  night  lay  under 
the  open  sky  in  the  sage  brush,  a  mile  or 
two  from  its  murky  current.  With 
evening  and  sunset  the  heat  gave  place 
to  a  balmy,  soft  atmosphere  and  not  long 
after  dark  a  decided  chilliness.  It  was 
so  cool  in  fact  that  our  blankets  were 
very  comfortable  after  our  supper  was 
eaten  and  our  evening  pipe  was  smoked. 

Early  the  next  day  we  passed  Leupp, 
a  government  Indian  school,  and  in 
mid-afternoon  reached  Tolchacho,  an 
Indian  mission.  We  had  intended 
crossing  the  Little  Colorado  at  Wolf 
Crossing,  the  old.  fording  place  of  the 
emigrants,  but  the  missionary  told  us  it 


was  quite  impassable  and  advised  us  to 
take  an  Indian  crossing  opposite  the  mis- 
sion. This  river  is  an  exceedingly 
treacherous  stream.  To-day  it  is  down, 
to-morrow  a  surging  torrent,  depending 
upon  the  rains  some  hundreds  of  miles 
above  toward  its  source,  and  its  bed  is 
largely  quicksand. 

At  this  time  it  was  low  and  we  decided 
to  act  upon  the  missionary's  .advice. 
John  led  the  way  while  I  started  Button 
and  Bill  after  him.  Shorty  made  some 
objection  to  entering  the  thick  muddy 
current,  but  finally  did  so,  and  did  well 
until  we  attempted  to  mount  the  high 
steep  bank  opposite.  Here  he  plunged, 
the  earth  gave  way  under  his  feet,  he 
nearly  fell  backward,  recovered  himself, 
plunged  again,  regained  his  footing,  and 
mounted  the  bank. 

We  followed  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  marked  by  straggling  cottonwood 
trees  fed  by  its  moisture,  down  past 
standing  rocks,  curiously  shaped  by  ero- 
sion, past  pink  and  gray  cliffs  which  rose 
to  the  eastward,  to  the  point  where  the 
emigrant  trail  formerly  crossed,  and  at 
dusk  halted  on  a  sandy  promontory. 
Our  horses  fed  and  hobbled  to  graze, 
our  fire  was  built  from  a  single  stick  of 
driftwood  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find. 

We  had  just  settled  to  supper,  when 
the  night  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
whooping  and  a  lone  Indian  rode  up  to 
our  fire,  hailed  John  who  could  speak 
a  few  words  of  Navajo,  and  sat  like  a 
statue.  We  invited  him  to  join  us  at 
supper,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  accepting. 
The  meal  finished,  he  sat  silently  for 
half  an  hour  and  smoked,  then  mounted 
and  silently  disappeared.  Where  he 
came  from  or  whither  he  went  we  did 
not  know,  but  the  following  day  he 
joined  us  some  miles  beyond.  I  pur- 
chased a  small  blanket  from  him  and 
we  left  him  sitting  on  his  pony  on  the 
summit  of  a  knoll  gazing  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

From  this  on,  other  Indians  rode  into 
our  night  camps,  usually  appearing  like 
apparitions  unannounced,  and  seldom 
seen  until  we  discovered  them  sitting 
upright  and  silent  looking  down  at  us 
in  the  firelight. 


(  To  be  Continued) 
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THE    TRANSATLANTIC    FLIGHT    THAT    FAILED. 

The  much-heralded  transatlantic  dirigible  balloon  trip  of  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  ended  in  failure,  as  far  as  the  main 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  concerned.  The  start  was  made  from  Atlantic  City,  October  15th,  at  8.00  A.  M„.  and  the  crew 
were  picked  up  at  North  Lat.  350  18',  West  Long.  68°  13',  408  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  by  the  steamship  Trent.  Over 
a  thousand  miles  were  covered  by  the  flight.  The  main  cause  of  the  failure  seems  to  have  been  the  heavy  drag  of  the 
equilibrator,  which  prevented  the  ship  from  making  headway  against  a  contrary  wind.  The  above  picture  shows  Sim- 
mons, the  pilot,  at  the  wheel  of  the  A  merica. 


GOLFING   VETERANS 
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J.  W.  GRIGGS,  OF    NEW    JERSEY,  AN    EX-GOVERNOR    AND    EX-ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

One  of  the  American  golfing  fixtures  is  the  "Seniors"  tournament  at  Apawamis,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.     No  one 
is  admitted  who  is  under  fifty-five  and  each  year  several  of  the  players  are  well  beyond  that  age. 


ALEXANDER    MILNE,    SEVENTY-EIGHT    YEARS    OLD.       HE    WON    A    MEDAL    IN 
OPEN    COMPETITION    IN    SCOTLAND    SIXTY-THREE    YEARS    AGO. 


JUDGE    HENRY    STODDARD;    A    WELL-KNOWN    CONNECTICUT    LAWYER. 


COL.    HUGH    M.    JOHNSON,    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY,    RETIRED. 


HARRY    HAFF 
A  REAL  GAME  WARDEN 

hi/  Me 1 1  Garrison 


=^HE  warden  stood  alone 
on  the  deck  of  his  small 
sloop  and  looked  calmly 
into  the  black  muzzle  of 
the  double  barrel  with 
which  the  man  in  the 
battery  was  covering  him.  He  knew 
that  his  life  hung  on  the  whim  of  the 
other,  but  he  did  not  turn  a  hair. 

"Jim,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  wouldn't 
do  that — it  might  not  be  healthy." 

He  ignored  a  third  man  dancing  ex- 
citedly about  in  a  rowboat  fifty  yards 
distant  and  calling  to  the  one  in  the 
battery  to  shoot.  He  did  not  even  reach 
for  the  revolver  that  lay  in  the  side 
pocket  of  his  oilskin  jacket.  He  just 
looked  into  the  eyes  behind  the  double 
barrel  and  repeated :  "Jim,  don't  do  it 
— put  your  gun  down." 

The  forefinger  of  the  man  in  that 
battery  tightened,  slowly,  surely,  around 
the  curved  steel  trigger.  Then  suddenly 
it  relaxed  and  he  tossed  the  gun  across 
the  end  of  the  battery. 

"All  right,"  he  said. 

This  warden  and  the  man  who  had 
come  within  a  fraction  of  taking  his  life 
were  friends.  They  called  each  other 
by  their  first  names.  They  had  been 
brought  up  together,  gone  to  school  to- 
gether, and  sat  in  the  same  seat.  They 
had  hunted  together,  worked  together, 
slept  and  eaten  side  by  side.  Yet  the 
warden  knew  that  he  had  escaped  death 
narrowly.  He  knew  that  the  least  false 
move  on  his  part  would  have  snapped 
that  trigger  finger  back  with  a  jerk.  In 
a  word,  he  knew  his  man,  knew  that 
friendship  had  not  saved  him.  Yet  he 
had  faced  the  situation  and  he  had  not 
been  afraid. 

There  was  no  grand-stand  play  in 
this  warden.  He  was  not  built  that 
way.    He  was  a  grocer  by  trade,  but  he 


was  paid  to  enforce  the  law;  it  was  his 
business.     So  he  did  it. 

Sportsmen  all  through  the  country 
have  noticed  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  ducks  on  the  southern  flight  for  the 
last  few  seasons.  They  have  attributed 
it  to  the  laws  barring  spring  shooting 
which  have  been  passed  in  most  States. 
Their  theory  is  perfectly  correct,  but 
they  have  forgotten  perhaps  that  all  the 
laws  imaginable,  if  not  enforced,  would 
be  unavailing  in  producing  practical  re- 
sults. 

It  is  men  of  the  stamp  of  this  warden, 
men  with  the  physical  courage  to  face 
danger  and  the  moral  courage  to  be  no 
respecters  of  persons  in  enforcing  law, 
that  are  the  greatest  power  in  game  pro- 
tection. They  are  the  men  to  whom  the 
sportsmen  are  indebted  most  deeply  for 
the  growing  abundance  of  the  wild  fowl 
that  threatened  for  a  time  to  be  wiped 
out.  Laws  with  no  one  strong  enough 
to  enforce  them  are  as  useless  as  no  laws 
at  all. 

This  particular  warden,  Harry  Haff, 
made  the  arrest  mentioned  above  just 
thirty-five  miles  from  New  York  City. 
There  was  none  of  the  'environment  of 
the  Wild  West  nor  the  Far  North  to 
garnish  it.  He  regarded  it  as  an  every- 
day piece  of  business,  and  the  details 
were  gained  from  the  men  he  obtained 
convictions  against  —  convictions  that 
effectually  stopped  illegal  shooting  in 
that  particular  vicinity  last  winter. 

With  his  brother,  Haff  is  in  the  gro- 
cery business  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Bay. 
Many  of  the  baymen  who  live  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  bay  have  shot  ducks 
after  the  season  closed  for  years.  For- 
mer game  wardens  have  been  men  who 
were  far  more  interested  in  drawing 
their  salary  for  their  office  than  in  risk- 
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ing  the  gale-swept  bleakness  of  the  bay 
to  arrest  illegal  hunters,  or  men  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  baymen  them- 
selves who  through  friendship  would 
not  arrest  their  comrades. 

Under  such  protection  the  baymen 
had  grown  careless  of  law-breaking,  and 
when  Haff  came  into  office  a  year  ago 
no  one  entertained  a  thought  but  that 
he  would  follow  the  lead  set  by  former 
wardens.  But  illegal  gunners  reckoned 
without  their  host. 

The  grocery  business  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  Haff's  life,  but  the  en- 
forcement of  law  was  more  important. 
Before  the  season  opened  it  became 
noised  abroad  among  the  Long  Island 
villages  on  the  south  side  that  the  new 
warden  was  going  to  enforce  the  game 
laws.  Men  who  had  hunted  illegally 
in  former  years  approached  him  and 
asked  him  point  blank  if  he  would  make 
arrests  if  illegal  shooting  was  partici- 
pated in. 

The  new  warden  looked  surprised. 
"Why  certainly  I  will,"  he  said. 

To  back  up  his  promise  with  action, 
the  first  thing  Haff  did  was  to  arrest  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  one  of  the  vil- 
lages and  force  him  to  impose  a  fine  on 
himself  for  shooting  ducks  from  a  sail- 
boat. 

That  was  only  a  starter.  A  New 
York  millionaire  owns  a  large  estate, 
many  acres  of  which  front  on  the  bay. 
This  frontage  is  mostly  low  salt  marsh 
cut  with  tide  creeks,  and  affords  excel- 
lent country  for  black  duck  shooting. 

During  the  autumn  the  owner  of  the 
property  came  to  Warden  Haff  and  told 
him  that  somebody  had  been  "dusking  " 
black  ducks  there  persistently  for  more 
than  a  week.  "Dusking"  ducks,  shoot- 
ing them  after  sundown  when  they  come 
in  for  the  night,  is  against  the  law. 

"Now,"  said  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
"I  want  that  stopped." 

"All  right,"  replied  Warden  Haff, 
"I'll  go  over  and  look  around  some 
night  next  week." 

But  Warden  Haff  didn't  wait  till 
next  week.  It  began  to  snow  that  very 
afternoon,  a  dry,  powdery  snow,  driven 
in  across  the  bay  by  a  southeast  gale. 
The  warden  knew  it  was  ideal  weather 
for  black  ducking,  and  he  determined  to 


comply  with  the  estate  owner's  request 
on  the  spot. 

Through  the  driving  veil  of  the  snow 
and  the  settling  darkness  Haff  discerned 
two  figures  on  one  of  the  creeks.  Un- 
observed he  moved  down  into  the 
meadow  lands  and  watched  them. 
High  overhead  in  the  snow  whirl  two 
dark  shadows  passed  him  and  descended 
on  hooked  wings  toward  the  creeks. 
They  were  black  ducks.  Two  spurts  of 
fire  ripped  through  the  rushing  storm, 
and  the  shadows  crumpled  and  fell. 
Then  Warden  Haff  appeared  officially. 
He  smiled  grimly  in  the  gloom  as  he 
recognized  in  the  two  hunters  the  owner 
of  the  land  who  had  complained  to  him 
in  the  afternoon  and  his  son. 

The  warden  marched  them  to  court 
and  they  paid  their  fines.  Somebody 
had  been  "dusking"  on  their  land  and 
they  wanted  the  sport  for  themselves. 
That  was  why  they  complained.  But 
they  had  taken  the  warden  at  his  word. 
He  had  said  he  would  come  next  week, 
which  no  doubt  he  would  have,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  snowstorm. 

Close  Quarters  with  a  Poacher 

Not  long  afterwards  Warden  Haff 
had  a  somewhat  similar  experience.  A 
man  wrote  to  him  from  Shinnecock,  far 
down  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island, 
complaining  that  illegal  shooting  was 
going  on  there.  Warden  Haff  went 
down  to  investigate  and  the  first  man  he 
arrested  was  the  one  who  had  written 
the  letter. 

The  scene  with  which  this  sketch 
opens  took  place  last  January  near  the 
Short  Beach  Club  in  Great  South  Bay 
directly  opposite  Bay  Shore.  It  was  a 
bitter  day  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
shooting  season  had  closed.  There  was 
floating  ice  in  the  bay.  Over  on  the  bars 
near  the  beach  were  thousands  of  birds 
— broadbill  and  whistlers  and  black 
ducks.  A  heavy  southeaster  had  blown 
for  two  days,  and  the  birds  had  rafted 
on  the  clear  off.  It  wouldn't  have  taken 
an  old  duck  hunter  to  know  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  big  bag. 

Warden  Haff  knew  that  half  a  dozen 
baymen  had  towed  an  old  scow  with  a 
shanty  on  her  across  the  bay  a  week  be- 
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fore  and  hauled  her  up  in  the  meadows 
near  Short  Beach.  He  knew  the  bay- 
men — knew  why  they  had  taken  the 
scow  and  shack  to  the  beach.  They 
were  going  to  use  it  as  a  shooting  box 
after  the  season  closed.  They  had  it 
prepared  to  live  in  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

When  the  men  took  the  scow  across, 
Warden  Haff  made  up  his  mind.  He 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  arrest  the  first  man  of  the 
scow  bunch  he  caught  shooting  ducks. 

On  this  particular  day  the  warden 
borrowed  a  boat  from  an  oyster  man. 
He  didn't  take  his  own  boat  because  he 
knew  the  poachers  would  recognize  it 
and  be  on  their  guard.  Two  hours  be- 
fore the  winter  dawn  he  had  the  bor- 
rowed craft  under  way  and  headed 
across  the  seven  miles  of  icy  water  that 
lay  between  Islip  and  Short  Beach.  He 
went  alone.  He  had  heard  that  if  he 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  scow 
gunners  he  would  get  all  that  was  com- 
ing to  him.  Some  might  have  said  that 
this  means  a  load  of  buckshot.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Warden  Haff  ever  stopped 
to  think  what  it  meant.  He  went  alone 
anyway. 

He  steered  a  course  down  the  main 
channel — a  course  that  while  taking  him 
toward  Short  Beach  if  pursued  was  cal- 
culated to  carry  him  past  the  duck 
shoals  by  half  a  mile  or  more. 

He  wasn't  in  a  hurry.  He  didn't 
want  to  get  on  the  scene  before  day- 
break. That  would  have  spoiled  his 
plan.  The  law  allows  men  to  have 
ducks  in  their  possession  for  two  months 
after  the  season  for  shooting  them  ex- 
pires. Warden  Haff  knew  that  he  must 
catch  his  men  in  the  act  of  shooting,  so 
he  stood  out  into  the  bay  under  short 
sail.  He  wanted  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  begin. 

When  the  sun  crawled  redly  up  the 
east  the  warden's  craft  was  still  a  mile 
from  the  shoals.     But  before  many  min- 


utes he  knew  that  his  chance  had  come. 
He  heard  the  reports  of  guns,  but  he 
held  his  course  calculated  to  pass  the 
place  where  the  shooting  was  going  on. 
Presently  he  sighted  a  battery  with  a 
man  in  it  and  another  man  in  a  skiff 
picking  up  dead  birds.  They  were 
shooting  for  dear  life.  A  steady  string 
of  ducks  were  pitching  into  the  decoys 
and  leaving  their  toll  behind. 

By  the  time  he  was  opposite  them 
the  warden  knew  who  the  men  were. 
They  had  seen  his  boat  coming  at  an 
angle  that  would  take  it  past  them,  and 
unsuspicious  because  they  recognized  it 
as  belonging  to  an  oysterman,  they  kept 
up  their  shooting. 

The  warden  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  windward  of  them,  and  he  was  there 
on  purpose.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
only  the  matter  of  a  few  minutes  to 
slack  his  sheets  and  run  down  on  them 
before  the  breeze,  while  if  he  had  been 
to  leeward  it  might  have  taken  him  half 
an  hour  to  beat  up. 

Then  he  suddenly  put  his  helm  up  and 
steered  directly  down  on  the  gunners. 
Running  his  sloop  up  into  the  wind  a 
scant  twenty  yards  from  the  battery  he 
told  the  man  in  the  box  he  was  under 
arrest.  Just  what  trifle  stood  between 
him  and  the  duck  shot  in  the  poacher's 
gun  only  the  warden  could  guess — and 
he  never  tried  to. 

Warden  Haff  took  his  prisoners  and 
their  outfit  back  across  the  bay  with  him 
and  their  fines  amounted  to  something 
like  three  hundred  dollars  a  piece.  The 
scow  gang  of  gunners  was  broken  up, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  another  duck  was 
shot  illegally  on  that  part  of  the  bay  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

It  is  men  of  the  stamp  of  Warden 
Haff  that  are  doing  the  greatest  work 
in  game  protection  to-day — men  who 
can  look  into  the  black  muzzle  of  a 
double  barrel  and  say:  "Jim,  don't  do 
that — it  might  not  be  healthy." 


THE    RIGHT  WAY  TO 
"AIM". A   SHOTGUN 

by  Charles  Askins 


TNG  -  SHOOTING 

is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.  A 
hundred  years  ago 
very  few  birds  were 
killed  awing,  and 
those  with  a  long  barreled  old  flintlock 
that  usually  had  double  sights  and  was 
fired  with  what  we  should  consider  a 
slow,  pottering  aim.  Wing-shooting 
really  dates  from  the  invention  of  per- 
cussion caps  in  a  practical  form,  about 
1830,  and  the  present  style  of  shotgun 
shooting  with  both  eyes  open  is  of  very 
modern  origin. 

Naturally  the  rifle  method  of  aiming 
had  its  influence  for  a  good  many  years, 
a  full  half  century  in  fact,  long  after  the 
invention  of  breech-loading  guns.  The 
old  manner  of  shooting  a  shotgun  was 
to  close  one  eye  and  squint  low  over  the 
breech,  theoretically  never  pulling  trig- 
ger until  the  front  bead  was  accurately 
aligned  upon  the  target.  Many  an  old 
veteran  still  speaks  learnedly  of  "draw- 
ing a  bead"  on  the  game. 

The  author's  wing-shooting  career  has 
been  connected  with  the  breechloader 
only;  in  his  first  lessons,  given  by  his 
father,  the  necessity  of  closing  one  eye 
if  any  accuracy  of  aim  were  to  be  at- 
tained, was  strongly  emphasized.  In 
truth  the  primer  of  gun  firing  was  to 
learn  to  close  one  eye  instantly  and  in- 
variably preparatory  to  aiming,  and  the 
second  principle  was  not  to  shut  them 
both  before  pulling  the  trigger.  If  in 
those  days  any  man  had  discovered  that 
he  could  kill  game  by  simply  pointing 
his  gun  without  closing  his  eye  or  see- 
ing a  sight  he  would  never  have  had 
courage  enough  openly  to  advocate  such 
a  system  of  gun  aiming. 

Doubtless  the  coming  of  nitro  powder 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of   our  present  slap-bang   fashion 


of  shotgun  shooting,  yet  due  credit 
should  be  given  to  Doctor  Carver  who 
is  properly  entitled  to  be  called  the 
father  of  modern  wing-shooting.  Prob- 
ably no  less  wonderful  shot  than  he  could 
have  had  influence  enough  to  have 
changed  a  style  of  shotgun  aiming  that 
was  once  universal. 

The  "one  eye"  method  of  sighting  a 
shotgun  is  not  altogether  obsolete  yet. 
Many  a  veteran  sportsman  has  shot  long 
and  successfully  in  this  way,  and  will 
not  change;  neither  is  there  good  reason 
why  he  should,  for  it  is  hard  to  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks,  nor  does  he  learn 
them  quite  so  well  as  he  knew  the  old. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  few  or  no 
expert  shots  ever  close  an  eye  in  aiming 
to-day,  though  some  of  them  in  effect 
sight  exactly  the  same  as  though  they 
did.  The  writer  has  followed  the  Car- 
ver scheme  of  gun  pointing  more  years 
than  he  can  remember,  and  among  all 
his  friends  who  shoot  well,  especially  in 
the  uplands,  there  are  none  who  have 
any  other  method  of  aiming. 

Many  who  point  a  gun  without  re- 
gard to  sight  or  rib  do  it  unconsciously. 
As  an  example,  a  shooting  companion  of 
mine  who  found  difficulty  in  connecting 
with  crossing  birds  concluded  that  a  pat- 
ent sight  with  three  beads  would  assist 
him  greatly.  With  a  bird  passing  to 
the  left  he  would  use  the  right  bead,  and 
he  figured  to  a  mathematical  nicety  just 
how  far  ahead  that  would  throw  his 
charge.  After  a  shot  of  the  kind  that 
usually  troubled  him,  which  he  missed 
exactly  as  before,  I  asked  him  where  he 
had  held  that  off  bead.  He  admitted 
blankly  that  he  never  had  seen  it,  and 
neither  could  he  remember  ever  seeing 
one  of  those  three  beads  afterward  when 
making  a  quick  shot  though  they  were 
big  enough  to  cover  a  balloon.  He  soon 
threw   the  patent   sight   aside    as  being 
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theoretically  fine  but  practically  worth- 
less. 

One  eye  sighting  is  distinctly  slow, 
and  is  not  adapted  to  killing  game  that 
in  the  nature  of  its  flight  is  either  im- 
perfectly outlined  or  rapidly  gets  beyond 
range.  One  eye  aiming  implies  that  the 
instant  the  gun  comes  to  the  shoulder 
there  shall  be  a  pause  in  its  movement 
while  the  eye  adjusts  itself  to  the  sight, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  finds  it.  This  focus- 
ing the  eye  upon  the  sight  necessarily 
dims  the  vision  of  the  target,  for  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  human  eye  focus- 
ing perfectly  both  upon  the  gun  sight 
and  the  game. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  target  can 
be  seen,  even  though  it  appear  shadowy, 
and  the  sight  may  be  placed  upon  it  ac- 
curately; indeed,  if  the  game  were  not 
moving,  or  the  shot  was  directed  straight 
at  it,  with  greater  precision  than  any 
other  way.  But  it  occurs  not  infre- 
quently that  after  you  have  paused  to 
find  the  sight,  the  opportunity  is  gone, 
either  the  game  cannot  be  seen  again  or 
not  quickly  enough  to  cover  it  before  it 
escapes. 

Speed  the  Thing  Desired 

Further,  the  principle  involved  in  the 
one  eye  use  of  gunsights  is  that  if  they 
do  not  perfectly  align  with  the  target  on 
the  first  attempt,  withhold  your  fire  and 
never  pull  trigger  until  sure  of  your 
aim.  Naturally  this  theory  of  obtaining 
a  second  and  surer  sight  when  needful 
is  rarely  put  in  practice  in  wing-shooting, 
and  if  it  were  the  result  would  be  a  pot- 
tering inefficiency  that  would  last 
through  life.  The  gun-pointing  shot 
doesn't  do  things  that  way,  since  nothing 
short  of  a  house  intervening  would  pre- 
vent his  shooting  exactly  on  time. 

Finding  the  sights,  whether  with  one 
or  both  eyes  open,  and  putting  the  fo- 
cused bead  upon  the  target  is  beyond 
question  the  most  accurate  way  of  aiming 
a  gun,  as  witness  that  it  has  been  adopted 
by  all  riflemen  who  are  obliged  to  do 
fine  holding.  The  very  finest  sighting 
that  I  have  ever  seen  done  was  accom- 
plished with  a  telescope  having  a  big 
leather  blinder  attached  to  the  rear  which 
entirely  covered  the  left  eye,  thus  permit- 


ting it  to  remain  wide  open  without  see- 
ing anything.  Using  a  sight  of  this  kind 
shots  can  be  called  within  one  inch  at 
two  hundred  yards.  This  means  that 
at  shot-gun  range  of  forty  yards,  a 
sighting  error  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
could  be  detected;  the  absurdity  of  such 
close  sighting  can  be  noted  by  recalling 
that  a  shotgun  pattern  covers  at  least 
thirty  inches  at  the  distance. 

What  is  required  in  wing-shooting  is 
no  such  hair-splitting  aim,  but  that  we 
cover  the  target  with  the  utmost  dispatch 
and  pull  on  the  instant — not  a  hundredth 
of  a  second  sooner  or  later.  Indeed, 
pulling  a  hundredth  of  a  second  too  soon 
or  the  hundredth  of  a  second  too  late 
will  make  more  difference  as  to  where 
our  shot  charge  lands  than  any  variation 
that  can  occur  with  the  finest  sight  or 
no  sight  at  all. 

While  I  am  opposed  on  principle  to 
the  novice  learning  to  sight  a  shotgun 
with  one  eye  shut  or  both  eyes  open,  in 
fact  to  sighting  the  arm  at  all,  believing 
that  so  taught  he  can  never  become  a 
first-rate  performer  on  all  sorts  of  game, 
yet  I  have  seen  so  much  excellent  work 
in  wildfowl  shooting  by  men  who  closed 
one  eye  or  who  focused  on  the  sight  that 
I  hesitate  to  say  it  is  not  an  effective  style 
of  firing  at  ducks  or  any  bird  of  large  size 
that  is  habitually  outlined  against  the 
sky.  In  shooting  of  this  kind  the  game 
is  often  seen  while  approaching,  and  al- 
lowance can  be  made  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  focus  on  the  sights;  neither  is 
it  requisite  that  the  gun  be  handled  with 
such  rapidity  as  in  upland  work. 

Success  with  wildfowl  is  more  due  to 
correct  estimates  of  distance  and  speed 
of  flight  than  to  manner  of  aiming,  and 
since  there  is  never  any  question  of  be- 
ing able  to  see  the  bird,  even  with  half 
an  eye,  it  is  probable  that  any  system  of 
sighting  or  pointing  the  gun  can  be  made 
about  equally  effective. 

Two-eye  aiming,  or  binocular  shoot- 
ing, has  all  the  advantages  of  closing 
one  eye  even  for  rifle  firing  while  a  dis- 
tinctly clearer  view  of  the  target  is  ob- 
tained, and  distances  can  be  estimated 
more  positively.  All  of  us  who  were 
taught  to  close  one  eye  can  well  remem- 
ber that  the  instant  we  blinded  the  left 
eye  to  find  the  sight  the  bird  at  once 
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appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  farther  away. 
I  can  recall  that  more  than  once  when 
a  boy  I  have  shut  the  left  eye  and  then 
decided  that  the  quail  was  out  of  range, 
after  which  I  opened  both  eyes  and 
found  it  still  well  within  reach. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  with  only  one 
eye  a  gunner  could  finally  learn  to  judge 
distances  as  well  as  though  he  had  the 
use  of  both,  but  when  from  birth  to  age 
he  uses  both  eyes  to  see  and  estimate  dis- 
tances a  million  times  to  where  he  does 
once  with  an  eye  shut,  it  reasonably  fol- 
lows that  he  will  do  better  work  in  the 
style  in  which  he  has  been  trained  even 
though  that  training  were  not  with  a 
gun.  Therefore  we  can  take  it  as  a 
simple  statement  of  fact  that  with  both 
eyes  open  we  can  the  most  accurately  es- 
timate the  distance  that  game  is  from 
us,  the  speed  of  its  flight,  and  the  lead 
necessary  in  order  to  kill.  Moreover 
we  can  secure  equally  as  fine  sight  with 
both  eyes  open,  either  with  shotgun  or 
rifle,  provided  one  eye  alone  governs  the 
line  of  sight  or  is  focused  upon  the  sights. 

This  eye  is  then  said  to  be  the  master 
eye  for  the  reason  that  the  brain  pays  at- 
tention to  what  it  is  doing  only.  The 
other  eye  sees  just  the  same,  but  of  its 
vision  the  brain  fails  to  keep  any  record. 

Ordinarily  it  is  supposed  that  the  mas- 
ter eye  has  the  stronger  vision,  which 
entitles  it  to  govern,  but  this  does  not 
follow  by  any  means.  In  shooting  from 
the  right  shoulder  the  right  eye  controls, 
not  because  its  strength  is  greater,  but 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  brain  has 
been  trained  to  register  only  what  this 
eye  sees.  It  may  be  the  stronger  eye  or 
it  may  not,  and  neither  would  this  make 
much  difference  unless  its  vision  were 
extremely  defective  while  that  of  the 
other  was  normal.  Ninety-nine  times  in 
a  hundred  one  eye  governs  the  line  of 
sight  entirely  because  it  has  been  trained 
to  do  this  and  for  no  other  reason. 

The  usual  manner  of  testing  the  eyes 
for  shooting  is  to  hold  up  an  object  a 
proper  distance  from  them  and  align  it 
with  a  point  beyond  while  keeping  both 
eyes  open.  Now  close  the  left  eye,  and 
if  the  alignment  doesn't  change  the  right 
eye  governs,  but  if  on  shutting  the  left 
eye  the  line  of  aim  swings  to  the  left  the 
wrong  optic  has  been  in  control,  and  the 


student  will  have  to  begin  training  the 
right  eye  to  assume  the  mastery  or  learn 
to  shoot  from  the  left  shoulder.  Either 
can  be  done,  but  it  is  much  simpler  and 
easier  as  a  rule  to  put  the  brain  to  mak- 
ing its  records  from  the  proper  eye.  It 
might  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  in  case 
of  an  experienced  shot  no  eye  tests  are 
necessary,  for  the  one  with  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  sighting  is  certain  to 
govern. 

The  style  of  aiming  with   both  eyes 


LINE    OF   SIGHT   AND    LINE    OF    AIM    IN 
TWO-EYE    SHOOTING. 

open  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  with 
one  closed ;  that  is,  the  gun  is  brought  up 
and  there  is  a  slight  pause  long  enough 
for  the  eye  to  find  the  front  sight,  which 
is  then  placed  upon  the  point  of  aim. 
The  focusing  of  the  eye  upon  the  front 
sight,  however,  will  probably  not  be  so 
sharp  as  with  the  left  eye  shut,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  vision  of  the  game 
will  be  less  dimmed.  The  man  accus- 
tomed to  aiming  with  one  eye  closed  may 
find  it  best  to  teach  himself  to  shoot  with 
both  eyes  open  while  still  focusing  upon 
the  sight  after  his  acquired  fashion. 
However,  this  is  not  the  favorite  or 
most  effective  mode  of  two-eye  aiming. 
Modern  wing  shots  have  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  Carver  method  of  gun  point- 
ing- 
While  this  style  of  shotgun  aiming  is 

of  modern  origin — in  fact  originated  with 
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Doctor  Carver — yet  it  is  the  oldest  of  all 
systems  of  directing  a  missile.  It  was 
used  by  the  rock  slingers,  the  spear 
throwers,  the  dart  casters,  and  was 
brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  by 
the  long-bowmen.  Shooting  in  this 
fashion  an  Indian  will  drive  a  penny 
from  between  a  split  stick  with  half  his 
shots  at  fifty  feet,  or  strike  a  running 
deer  at  three  hundred,  and  doubtless  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bowmen  were  much  better 
shots  than  any  Indian. 

Gun-pointing  was  the  recognized 
manner  of  aiming  of  all  pur  Western 
''bad  men,"  and  gun-fighters  whose  gun 
play  was  entirely  too  rapid  to  be  directed 
by  any  description  of  gun  sights.  In 
combined  quickness  and  accuracy,  from 
foot  or  horseback,  the  work  of  these  men 
has  never  been  equaled,  but  their  system 
of  shooting  is  now  becoming  a  lost  art  be- 
cause it  was  not  found  the  best  adapted 
to  target  practice.  Perhaps  in  course  of 
time  gun-pointing  will  hold  sway  in 
short-range  shooting  with  every  variety 
of  firearm,  for  the  military  tendency  at 
present  is  to  encourage  rapidity  of  fire. 

Probably  it  was  from  the  Western 
gun-fighter  that  Doctor  Carver,  a  West- 
ern man,  got  his  idea  of  the  correct  way 
of  sighting  a  shotgun.  If  the  man  with 
the  sixshooter  could  hit  nickels  thrown 
into  the  air,  rabbits  running,  a  man  on  a 
galloping  horse  while  himself  mounted, 
or  swing  his  weapon  on  a  foe  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  eye  could  not  follow 
the  movements,  then  why  couldn't  a  man 
with  a  shotgun  place  its  thirty-inch  pat- 
tern upon  a  flying  bird  without  gluing 
his  eye  to  any  sights?  Carver  believed 
that  it  could  be  done,  and  he  showed  the 
skeptical  until  everybody  was  ready  to 
go  away  and  do  likewise. 

Gun-pointing  has  been  miscalled  in- 
stinctive aiming,  though  in  reality  there 
is  nothing  instinctive  about  it.  There 
can  be  nothing  instinctive  in  doing  a 
thing  that  we  have  learned  to  accomplish 
through  repeating  a  performance  thou- 
sands of  times.  It  is  merely  perfecting 
an  art  that  we  have  been  acquiring  from 
babyhood,  that  of  being  able  to  point  the 
finger  or  something  else  directly  at  an 
object  toward  which  we  are  fixedly  look- 
ing. We  might  as  well  say  that  we 
write  instinctively,  because  we  give  no 


thought  as  to  what  the  next  stroke  will 
be.  In  civilized  human  beings  training 
takes  the  place  of  instinct  which  is  a  very 
imperfect  factor,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  every  man  has  inherited  ten- 
dencies. 

Shooting  a  pistol  in  the  old  Western 
way  consisted  simply  in  extending  the 
hand  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  tar- 
get and  pulling  on  the  instant.  This 
one-hand  gun-pointing  is  the  most  nat- 
ural method  and  the  easiest  to  acquire 
because  we  have  been  at  it  a  good  many 
3^ears  before  we  ever  gripped  a  gun. 

Shooting  a  shotgun  differs  from  it 
only  in  that  the  piece  is  pointed  with  both 
hands  in  place  of  one,  and  while  the 
method  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  it  is 
steadier  and  more  reliable,  because  with 
the  butt  of  the  weapon  at  the  shoulder 
and  both  hands  holding  it,  we  have  a 
firmer  control  than  if  the  piece  were  di- 
rected entirely  with  the  one  hand. 
Shooting  a  shotgun  in  the  Carver  fash- 
ion, in  its  primary  principle,  is  merely 
training  the  two  hands  to  point  at  the 
exact  spot  at  which  the  eyes  are  looking 
or  the  brain  directs,  without  any  lost 
motion  or  focus  upon  sights. 

Gun-Pointing  a  Matter   of   Practice 

Shooting  a  revolver  in  the  Western 
manner,  with  movement  of  hand  too  fast 
for  the  eye  to  follow,  is  in  reality  jug- 
gling a  pistol,  and  muscles  and  nerves 
must  undergo  the  same  training  as  those 
of  a  juggler  who  keeps  half  a  dozen  balls 
in  the  air  with  one  hand.  The  wing- 
shot  who  aims  by  pointing  also  juggles 
his  weapon  in  a  way,  though  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  do  this  is  not  so  severe 
because  the  movements  are  not  especially 
rapid.  Nevertheless  he  undergoes  a  de- 
gree of  training  that  insures  his  weapon 
being  aligned  automatically  or  without 
conscious  effort  before  he  becomes  an  ex- 
pert shot.  When  he  has  reached  a  stage 
where  none  of  the  movements  of  his 
piece  require  conscious  supervision,  when 
they  are  said  to  be  instinctive,  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  instinct  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it;  it  is  training  pure 
and  simple. 

The  advantages  of  pointing  a  shotgun 
in  place  of  getting  the  eye  close  down  to 
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the  barrels  and  aligning  rib  and  sight  are 
these:  Point  your  finger  at  an  object 
quickly,  without  any  effort  to  sight  or 
closing  an  eye,  and  you  will  find  that 
while  it  is  directed  precisely  yet  never- 
theless you  are  glancing  some  distance 
above  the  finger.  Now  close  one  eye 
and  you  will  note  at  once  a  tendency  to 
drop  the  head  and  sight  the  finger.  The 
same  optical  principle  applies  to  pointing 
and  sighting  a  gun ;  under  the  former 
system  you  naturally  keep  the  barrels 
well  down  out  of  the  line  of  vision,  but 
at  the  same  time  direct  them  at  the  ob- 
ject with  exactly  the  same  precision  as  in 
the  other  way. 

Moreover  in  pointing  a  gun  by  means 
of  a  thorough  training  of  the  hands  you 
are  in  a  measure  independent  of  fit  of 
gunstock.  Indeed,  in  my  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others,  any  gun  can  be 
shot  accurately  so  long  as  the  drop  of 
stock  is  not  so  great  as  to  bring  the  bar- 
rels within  the  line  of  sight,  or  where 
they  will  interfere  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  target.  Correct  alignment  is  not 
nearly  so  dependent  upon  drop  of  stock 
as  it  is  upon  the  position  of  the  two 
hands  grasping  grip  and  fore-end. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  accustomed  to 
a  gun  that  is  grasped  nearly  in  the  line 
of  fire,  and  you  then  attempt  to  shoot 
with  one  having  a  deep  fore-end  which 
places  the  left  hand  low,  or  a  piece  with 
grip  set  low  behind  the  frame,  you  will 
at  once  note  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as 
to  where  you  are  pointing.  I  should 
therefore  conclude  that  an  accustomed 
grip  and  fore-stock  were  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  drop  at  comb  and  grip.  Ad- 
ditionally it  should  be  noted  that  if  the 
hands  are  to  do  the  pointing,  unassisted 
by  sights,  they  should  grasp  the  piece 
well  apart,  that  is  with  the  left  hand  ex- 
tended as  far  as  possible  without  strain, 
and  the  places  where  they  grip  the  arm 
should  never  vary  an  iota. 

Given  a  gun  that  I  have  grown  to 
with  use  I  find  that  I  can  shoot  as  ef- 
fectively when  holding  my  face  several 
inches  from  the  gunstock,  really  not  in- 
clining the  head  toward  the  stock  in  the 
least,  but  holding  it  perfectly  erect,  some 
inches  above  the  line  of  the  barrels  and 
well  to  one  side.  I  have  further 
dropped  my  head  toward  the  left  shoul- 


der in  place  of  the  right  and  struck  my 
bird  with  the  same  facility,  proving  that 
the  hands  were  accomplishing  their  work 
automatically  without  regard  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  sighting  eye  with  reference 
to  the  line  of  sight.  Dropping  the  stock 
low  on  the  shoulder,  or  jamming  the 
comb  tight  against  the  cheek  made  not 
a  particle  of  difference  so  long  as  the 
automatic  action  of  the  hands  was  not 
interfered  with  by  trying  to  govern  them 
directly  by  means  of  the  sight. 

In  gun-pointing  the  sight  should  never 
be  seen,  nor  rib,  nor  barrel,  neither  should 
they  be  even  thought  of,  for  if  the  eye 
is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  brain  two  bosses  of  equal 
authority  are  installed  with  the  obvious 
result  that  nothing  will  be  accomplished. 
In  this  style  of  aiming  the  gun  should 
be  swung  methodically,  with  mechanical 
uniformity  of  movement,  and  the  trigger 
pressed  the  moment  you  feel  that  the  aim 
is  correct.  No  mystery  need  be  made 
of  this  feeling  of  being  right,  for  it  is 
merely  the  signal  of  the  brain  to  the 
nerves  that  the  work  has  been  well  ac- 
complished. The  same  feeling  is  in  evi- 
dence when  a  baseball  pitcher  has  re- 
leased a  ball  which  he  knows  will  split 
the  pan,  or  when  the  billiardist  or  golf 
player  has  made  a  true  stroke. 

Long  Barrels  Preferred 

In  gun-pointing,  long  and  short  bar- 
rels can  be  shot  with  much  less  variation 
in  the  holding  than  when  the  eye  governs 
the  line  of  sight,  for  which  the  latter 
method  a  long  sighting  plane  is  a  posi- 
tive advantage.  The  hands  will  do  their 
work  with  the  same  facility,  be  the  bar- 
rels long  or  short,  since  these  are  never 
seen,  but  length  of  tubes  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  other  than  sighting  reasons,  as 
balance  of  the  arm,  steadiness  in  swing- 
ing to  a  given  point,  with  reduced  re- 
coil, etc. 

Relative  to  the  rapidity  of  shooting 
under  the  two  systems,  when  a  rifle  is 
fired  the  two  sights  are  first  placed  ex- 
actly in  a  line  which  is  then  directed  to 
the  point  of  aim.  Should  this  line  of 
sight  not  cover  the  target  precisely  the 
piece  is  not  discharged  but  the  sights 
are  swung  on  again  and  again  before  the 
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trigger  is  pulled ;  it  may  take  the  rifle- 
man from  fifteen  to  sixty  seconds  to  se- 
cure a  satisfactory  aim  and  pull.  This 
sort  of  aiming  is  absolutely  impracticable 
in  shotgun  shooting  for  obvious  reasons; 
in  fifteen  seconds  the  target  might  be 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  away. 

In  some  descriptions  of  wing-shooting, 
as  quail  or  ruffed  grouse  in  the  woods, 
the  gun  is  discharged  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  second  after  the  brain  has 
realized  that  the  bird  is  on  the  wing. 
During  this  length  of  time  the  shooter 
takes  position,  brings  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  selects  the  point  of  aim,  directs 
his  piece  there,  and  presses  the  trigger. 
No  "second  sight"  can  be  obtained  under 
such  circumstances,  whatever  error  the 
eye  may  detect  at  the  instant  of  firing, 
and  accuracy  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  mechanical  training  of  the 
hands  which  direct  the  gun.  By  put- 
ting the  eye  and  mind  upon  the  gunsights 
these  can  be  noted  very  clearly,  but 
while  doing  this  the  bird  is  lost. 

The  one  advantage  in  "sighting," 
among  all  its  disadvantages,  is  that  the 
novice  can  more  readily  detect  errors  in 
holding.  He  cannot  prevent  the  shot  he 
is  firing  from  going  wrong,  but  he  may 
be  able  to  analyze  every  movement  of 
his  piece  and  to  discover  which  partic- 
ular feature  needs  correction;  for  he 
might  be  making  some  mistake  with 
mechanical  regularity  and  certainty,  just 
as  in  writing  he  may  produce  some  ill- 
formed  letter  and  be  quite  unable  to 
alter  its  form  except  with  deliberate  care. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a  high  degree  of 
skill  in  gun-pointing  is  the  result  of  a 
post-graduate  course  in  wing-shooting 
rather  than  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  art. 

Now,  there  may  be  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  beginner  or  others  as  to  whether 


a  shotgun  can  be  pointed  accurately 
enough  invariably  to  place  the  pattern 
upon  the  target,  for  it  is  not  claimed  that 
sufficient  precision  can  be  developed  for 
deliberate  rifle-shooting.  With  a  view 
to  settling  this  question  the  writer  made 
a  series  of  experiments  at  twenty  yards 
with  a  22  rifle  in  which  the  sights  had 
been  removed. 

With  a  well-balanced  rifle,  handling 
like  a  shotgun,  ball  after  ball  could  be 
placed  in  a  six-inch  circle,  the  majority 
of  them  going  into  four  inch.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  level  or  even  see  the 
barrel,  and  the  arm  was  fired  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  a  shotgun  at  quail. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  barrel  was 
not  being  leveled  or  sighted,  a  blinder 
was  built  up  on  the  barrel  over  the  po- 
sition of  the  ordinary  rear  sight ;  any  at- 
tempt to  sight  over  this  would  have 
thrown  the  bullets  two  feet  high.  After 
a  few  shots  the  results  were  just  the  same 
as  before,  and  so  long  as  the  target  could 
be  seen  the  gun  could  be  pointed  there 
with  ample  accuracy  to  kill  every  bird 
with  a  shotgun.  Of  course  such 
shooting  is  dependent  somewhat  upon 
the  skill  of  the  marksman,  and  so  is  any 
other  kind  of  shooting  for  the  matter 
of  that. 

In  some  measure  every  man  must  be  a 
law  unto  himself  in  his  work  with  a  gun. 
While  I  use  the  pointing  system  of  aim- 
ing for  all  game,  yet  some  of  my  shoot- 
ing acquaintances  tell  me  that  whereas 
they  can  point  very  accurately  at  any- 
thing flying  near  the  ground,  at  birds 
passing  overhead  they  have  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  as  to  where  they  are  hold- 
ing that  leads  them  to  prefer  aligning 
the  barrels  by  direct  sight  of  eye  in  such 
work.  Doubtless  it  is  all  much  a  matter 
of  training  and  habit. 


INTERNATIONAL   FLYING   IN   AMERICA 


THE  great  events  in  the  interna- 
tional aviation  tournament  at 
Belmont  Park,  Long  Island, 
October  22-30,  were  the  speed  contest 
for  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Cup, 
won  for  the  first  time  at  Rheims  last 
year  by  Glenn  S.  Curtiss,  and  the  flight 
around  the  Statue  of  Liberty  for  the 
$10,000  prize  offered  by  Thomas  F. 
Ryan.  The  first  went  to  Claude 
Grahame-White  in  a  Bleriot  and  the 
cup  and  the  next  international  tourna- 
ment go  therefore  to  England.  The 
winner's  time  for  the  distance  of  62.1 
miles  was  61  minutes,  04.74  seconds,  an 
average  speed  of  over  a  mile  a  minute. 
An  unusual  contest  developed  in  the 
flight  from  the  park  around  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  return,  a  total  distance 
of  about  thirty-six  miles.  There  were 
three  entries,  De  Lesseps,  Grahame- 
White,  and  Moisant,  all  three  in  Ble- 
riots.  Grahame-White  was  the  second 
to  set  out  on  the  trip  and  the  first  to 
return,  making  a  time  of  35  minutes, 
21.30  seconds  against  41  minutes,  56.25 
seconds  for  De  Lesseps,  the  first  starter. 
This  seemed  fast  enough  to  win  the 
prize  and  secure  for  the  Englishman  the 
two  great  honors  of  the  tournament.  An 
hour  later,  however,  Moisant  set  out 
from  the  park  in  a  fifty-horse-power 
Bleriot,  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from 
Le  Blanc,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  his  first  flight  in  the  machine  he 
clipped  nearly  a  minute  from  Grahame- 
White's  fast  time,  going  the  distance  in 
34  minutes,  38.84  seconds. 

Aside  from  these  two  events  interest 
during  the  week  centered  in  the  daily 
distance  and  speed  contests.  No  new 
world  records  were  broken  in  either 
class,  although  on  the  third  day  of  actual 
flying  Johnstone  in  a  Wright  machine 
established  a  new  American  mark  for 
altitude  of  7,303  feet.  The  day  before 
Drexel  had  made  a  climb  of  7,185  feet, 
a  new  record  at  the  time.  An  extra 
day  of  flying  was  added  to  the  original 
schedule  and  Johnstone  took  advantage 
of  this  to  make  a  new  world's  altitude 


record  of  9,714  feet  in  the  Wright 
"Climber." 

In  the  grand  speed  contest  for  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  the  new 
Wright  racer  failed  to  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations, the  entry  driven  by  Brookins 
turning  a  somersault  in  the  air  and  seri- 
ously injuring  the  driver.  Hamilton,  of 
whose  high-powered  biplane  much  had 
been  expected,  was  unable  to  get  his 
machine  in  order  and  failed  to  start. 
Moisant  in  a  cranky  machine  that  re- 
fused to  respond  readily  to  the  control 
finished  second,  nearly  an  hour  behind 
Grahame-White. 

So  far  as  popular  interest  was  con- 
cerned the  honors  of  the  meet  went  to 
the  monoplanes  by  a  large  majority. 
Even  the  Wright  baby  racer  and  the 
Hamiltonian,  claimed  to  be  the  latest 
and  highest  development  of  the  Curtiss 
idea,  failed  to  elicit  the  applause  that 
rose  to  the  Bleriots  and  Latham  in  his 
graceful,  sweeping  Antoinette. 

Individually  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  favor  in  which  Grahame-White 
was  held.  Every  round  of  the  course 
made  by  the  steady  Englishman  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  and  the  persistency 
with  which  he  entered  event  after  event 
was  fully  appreciated  by  the  crowd.  To 
be  sure  there  were  prizes  to  be  won 
aloft,  but  the  crowd  cared  nothing  for 
that.  Their  applause  was  for  the  good 
sportsman  who  gave  them  the  thrills  for 
which  they  had  journeyed  down  to  Bel- 
mont Park,  and  no  one  begrudged  him 
the  earnings  that  fell  to  his  share. 

Speaking  of  earnings,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  flying  a  highly  lucrative  occupa- 
tion even  for  so  efficient  an  operator  as 
Grahame-White.  The  unofficial  total- 
ization of  prize  distribution  at  the  end 
of  the  official  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Moisant,  $11,430;  Grahame-White,  $7,- 
200;  Hoxsey,  $3,675;  Latham,  $2,250; 
De  Lesseps,  $1,700;  Johnstone,  $1,625; 
Radley,  $1,250;  Drexel,  $800;  Aubrun, 
$750;  Simon,  $500;  McCurdy,  $250; 
Brookins,  $150;  Mars,  $100;  Willard, 
$100.    In  the  extra  day  of  flying  Moisant 
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added  $2,000  to  his  winnings;  Grahame- 
White,  $3,000;  Latham,  $1,000;  Au- 
brun,  $500;  McCurdy,  $1,000. 

The  present  condition  of  the  sport 
as  regards  expense  and  risk  does  not 
leave  an  especially  safe  margin  even  for 
the  top-notchers,  and  the  men  who  find 
themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  must 
regard  their  prize  checks  as  almost  iron- 
ical in  their  diminutiveness.  To  be  sure 
the  money-making  side  of  the  sport  is  not 
the  most  important,  but  it  is  interesting 
as  reflecting  the  development  of  the  art 
of  aviation  that  many  of  the  spectators 
at  Belmont  Park  were  speculating  on 
that  very  question  of  the  relative  size  of 
investment  and  income.  To  be  sure 
some  of  the  fliers  received  guarantees, 
which  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand  in 
view  of  the  risks  of  the  game. 

Another  problem  which  must  soon 
confront  the  promoters  of  aviation 
meets  is  that  of  classifying.  At  present 
— or  rather  hitherto — an  aeroplane  was 
an  aeroplane.  All  were  presumed  to  be 
on  even  terms,  and  the  prize  was  the 
due  reward  of  the  skilled,  courageous — 
and  lucky.  This  condition  is  changing 
rapidly,  however, — in  fact,  is  no  longer 
true  at  all.  With  machines  ranging  in 
horse-power  from  forty  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  and  with  a  variation  in  wing 
spread  quite  as  great  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  it  will  hardly  be  fair  in  the  near 
future  to  bunch  machines  of  all  sizes  and 
types  regardless  of  possible  performances. 
Some  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made 
at  Belmont  Park  in  the  grouping  of  bi- 
planes and  monoplanes  separately  in  the 
elimination  speed  contests,  but  that  is  not 
enough. 

Another  improvement  whose  need  was 
felt  by  many  of  the  observers  at  Bel- 
mont was  the  varying  of  the  contests. 
At  present  only  four  seem  to  find  favor 
— cross  country,  speed,  altitude,  and  pas- 
senger carrying.  There  would  seem 
room  for  an  almost  endless  variation  in 
starting  and  landing  contests,  bomb 
dropping  and  rifle  firing,  speed  and 
maneuvering  within  narrow  limits,  quick 
rising  to  and  descending  from  a  pre- 
scribed altitude,  etc.  It  would  be  her- 
esy to  hint  at  monotony  in  the  contests 
at  Belmont  Park,  but  the  complacency 
with  which  many  spectators  viewed  the 


routine  flying  of  the  daily  distance  tests 
hints  at  a  bored  feeling  that  might  easily 
follow  close  on  its  heels. 

Lest  there  be  any  resentment  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  given  to  the  visitors 
from  abroad  with  their  Bleriots  and  the 
impressive  Antoinette  it  should  be 
said  that  it  was  their  work  that  placed 
the  stamp  of  success  on  the  meet.  If 
anyone  was  flying  it  was  a  safe  wager 
that  at  least  one  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
probably  Grahame-White  were  in  the 
air.  They  were  keen  for  every  new  test 
and  made  their  entries  in  each  contest 
in  a  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship  that 
would  be  hard  to  surpass.  For  example, 
Grahame-White  had  hardly  been  on  the 
ground  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  his 
nerve-racking  flight  around  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  when  he  was  in  the  air  again 
with  the  same  machine,  winning  the 
grand  speed  contest  for  monoplanes. 

Hoxsey  and  Johnstone  did  their  share, 
but  their  work  carried  them  more  often 
to  the  higher  levels  beyond  the  appre- 
ciative gaze  of  the  spectators.  Neither 
were  they  up  as  often  and  as  spectacu- 
larly as  the  drivers  of  the  monoplanes. 
The  Wrights  are  true  to  their  principles 
in  their  refusal  to  allow  their  men  to 
take  undue  risks  or  to  regard  an  avia- 
tion tournament  as  an  occasion  for  the 
furnishing  of  thrills  or  the  exhibition 
of  unexpected  possibilities  in  the  field  of 
flight. 

In  addition  to  carrying  off  the  altitude, 
prize  the  Wright  machines  showed  their 
superiority  in  duration  contests,  the  total- 
izations for  time  in  air  during  the  entire 
meet  being  as  follows:  Hoxsey  (Wright), 
7  hours,  29  minutes,  21.85  seconds; 
Johnstone  (Wright),  4 : 47 : 44.40 ;  Gra- 
hame-White (Bleriot),  4:37:05.85; 
Latham  (Antoinette),  4:  11:21.20.  In 
the  totalization  of  distance,  however,  the 
figures  were:  Grahame-White,  106  laps; 
Latham,  103;  Aubrun  (Bleriot),  59. 

But  it  was  a  great  sight,  an  illumin- 
ating experience,  that  travelers  to  Bel- 
mont Park  during  the  week  of  aviation 
saw,  and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  seek 
occasion  for  criticism.  Perhaps  in  time, 
in  addition  to  learning  more  about  fly- 
ing, we  shall  learn  more  about  manag- 
ing tournaments — which  will  be  a  bless- 
ing. 
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THE    MASTERY   OF   THE   AEROPLANE 

MASTERY  of  the  air  is  the  fa- 
vorite phrase,  but  that  is  yet  to 
accomplish.  When  a  twenty- 
five  mile  an  hour  wind  is  practically 
prohibitive,  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  dur- 
ing the  flights  at  Belmont  Park,  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  distance  to  go 
before  the  air  is  fully  mastered.  But 
what  has  been  accomplished  that  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  at  the  present 
time  is  the  practical  mastery  of  the  ma- 
chine. A  year  ago  at  Rheims,  success- 
ful as  that  contest  was,  fully  half  the 
aeroplanes  bucked  and  balked  and  re- 
fused to  leave  the  ground  without  sev- 
eral attempts  and  many  were  the  flights 
that  failed  to  materialize  at  all  because 
of  an  obstinate  engine  or  lifting  planes 
that  would  not  lift. 

Those  who  watched  the  elimination 
flights  at  Belmont  Park  had  an  impres- 
sive object  lesson  in  the  docility  of  the 
mechanism  after  a  year  of  experimenta- 
tion. To  see  three  great  biplanes  lined 
up  at  the  starting  mark  and  getting 
away  at  the  pistol  without  the  fraction 
of  a  second's  delay,  exactly  as  the  bicy- 
cle racers  were  wont  to  do,  is  a  revela- 
tion in  itself.  Even  the  Vanderbilt  Cup 
race  cannot  make  a  better  showing  in 
quick  starting,  and  to  one  observer  at 
least  this  experience  was  more  impres- 
sive than  the  roaring  drive  of  the  ma- 
chines past  the  grand  stands  in  the  steady 
round  of  the  course. 

The  speed  and  the  dipping,  swerving 
flight  as  the  gusts  of  wind  catch  the 
planes  is  of  course  thrilling,   and   there 


is  the  quick  catch  of  the  breath  when 
the  wingtips  careen  dangerously  near 
the  earth.  The  upward  climb  of  De 
Lesseps,  Johnstone,  Drexel,  and  the 
others  appeals  to  the  imagination  as  does 
the  steady  sweep  of  the  great  Antoi- 
nette with  its  widespreading  dragon-fly 
wings,  but  the  constantly  recurring 
thought  is  that  the  fliers  have  covered  a 
generation  of  progress  in  a  year  of  time 
in  the  mastery  of  the  machine. 

The  air,  with  its  mysterious  swirls 
and  eddies,  its  hidden,  swift-striking 
dangers  and  impalpable  menace,  is  still 
uncharted  and  unknowable.  All  that 
the  aviator  may  do  is  to  trust  to  his 
machine  and  his  own  quick  intelligence 
and  steady  nerves,  but  the  fast-growing 
trustworthiness  of  the  machine  has  vast- 
ly simplified  the  problem. 

We  have  not  yet  acquired  a  body  of 
aeroplane  law,  but  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  such  a  code  will  be  neces- 
sary. A  German  army  officer  flew 
from  Trier  to  Metz  recently.  Landing 
in  French  territory  he  was  informed  by 
a  French  customs  officer  that  before  he 
could  return  to  the  Fatherland  he  must 
pay  duty  on  the  aeroplane.  He  paid  it 
and  immediately  smashed  his  machine 
in  starting.  His  wounds  were  somewhat 
assuaged,  however,  by  the  courteous  as- 
surances of  the  French  customs  officer 
that  the  duty  paid  would  be  remitted  on 
presentation  of  the  machine  or  the  pieces 
thereof  at  the  nearest  customs  house. 
Apparently  he  had  neglected  to  register 
his  machine  as  Made  in  Germany  before 
the  start. 
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THE    NATIVE    AND    THE    GAME 

WE  have  expressed  the  belief  be- 
fore this  that  the  real  crux  of 
the  question  of  game  preserva- 
tion was  the  native  with  a  gun  and  a 
dog.  Reports  that  reach  us  from  time 
to  time  only  serve  to  confirm  this  belief. 
We  were  informed  recently  that  the 
country  between  Moosehead  Lake  and 
Mount  Katahdin,  once  the  best  moose 
and  deer  territory  in  Maine,  was  prac- 
tically empty  of  game  and  the  blame  is 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  resident. 

Our  informant  told  of  a  four-day 
tramp  through  this  region  in  which 
he  saw  not  a  single  deer  and  very  few 
signs.  Three  years  ago,  he  declares,  the 
same  investigation  would  have  shown 
him  at  least  a  score.  In  one  case  a  resi- 
dent boasted  of  having  killed  over  fifty 
deer  last  season.  The  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  for  prosecution,  but  to  a  man 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the 
conditions  quite  strong  enough  to  com- 
pel belief. 

In  part  the  fault  is  doubtless  lax  su- 
pervision on  the  part  of  the  game  ward- 
ens. So  long  has  the  city  hunter  been 
the  target  of  attack  that  the  opinion  has 
become  firmly  fixed  that  he  is  the  only 
chap  who  really  needs  watching.  Yet 
he  is  the  easiest  caught,  and  therefore  the 
most  innocuous  of  all.  He  must  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  season  or  before, 
and  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  prevent 
his  bringing  more  than  his  one  deer  with 
him,  but  the  resident  is  on  the  job  the 
year  round.  The  fire  is  always  burning 
in  his  kitchen  and  venison  steak  is  sta- 
ple, in  season  'or  out. 

It  is  well  to  watch  the  lumber  camps, 
too.  Salt  pork  is  wearisome,  and  fresh 
beef  is  far  to  bring  and  expensive.  A 
good  hunter  in  many  districts  is  well 
worth  good  day's  wages  for  his  additions 
to  the  camp  larder. 

The  strange  part  of  the  whole  matter 
is  the  blindness  of  the  resident  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  destroying  one  of  his  best  as- 
sets. When  the  deer  are  gone  the  hun- 
ter will  come  no  more  and  the  guides' 
fees  will  cease.  It's  a  selfish  sort  of  ar- 
gument, to  be  sure,  but  in  some  cases  it 
should  be  more  potent  than  any  appeals 
to  sentiment  or  love  of  the  animals  for 


their  own  sake.  The  evil  should  not  be 
hard  to  remedy:  divorce  the  business  of 
game  protection  from  local  politics  and 
watch  the  resident  hunter  at  least  as 
closely  as  the  alien. 


FOOTBALL    IN    MID-SEASON 

NOTHING  definite  can  be  said 
about  the  reformed  football  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season — if 
then — but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
comment  on  the  spirit  with  which  players 
and  spectators  alike  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  new  game  at  this  time  (the 
end  of  October).  With  the  exception 
of  Yale,  the  larger  teams  have  come  for- 
ward more  rapidly  than  could  reason- 
ably be  expected,  and  the  development  of 
new  plays  and  the  adaptation  of  old 
within  the  limits  of  the  rules  have  been 
most  commendable. 

In  spite  of  the  inevitable  slowness  and 
uncertainty  of  early  season  games,  the 
play  has  been  varied  and  full  of  fire. 
Accidents  have  been  few,  and  for  the 
most  part  unimportant,  and  the  new 
plays  have  given  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  fresh  talent. 
The  old  players,  too,  trained  in  the  old 
game,  have  fitted  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  new  in  praiseworthy 
fashion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  spectator 
the  game  is  altogether  better.  The  ball 
is  always  in  sight,  and  the  intricacies  of 
the  rules  have  given  little  difficulty  to 
the  observer.  The  finer  subtleties  have 
usually  interested  the  non-expert  very 
slightly  at  any  time,  and  as  long  as  the 
main  object  of  the  game — the  advancing 
of  the  ball  toward  the  opponents'  goal 
— has  been  in  clear  view,  the  man  on  the 
stands  has  cared  little  for  the  minor  de- 
tails. It  matters  little  to  the  spectator 
whether  the  players  be  penalized  for 
holding  in  the  line  under  the  old  rules 
or  blocking  an  end  in  the  neutral  zone 
under  the  new;  he  sees  only  that  ball 
or  distance  has  been  lost,  and  that  the 
task  of  his  team  is  by  so  much  rendered 
easier  or  more  difficult.  The  game  is 
the  thing,  and  the  new  game  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  it  is  vastly  more  open  and 
interesting. 
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There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
division  of  the  halves  into  quarters,  but 
those  who  have  seen  the  new  play  are 
not  so  sure  that  the  old  half  should  be 
restored.  The  rest,  brief  as  it  is,  is  a 
welcome  break  in  the  continued  running 
that  the  game  calls  for.  Fifteen  minutes 
of  play  in  which  every  third  or  fourth 
play  is  a  kick  with  the  ends  tearing 
down  under  it  is  a  severe  test  on  wind 
and  muscle.  The  forward  pass,  too, 
calls  for  endurance,  although  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  from  the  old  bruising  line- 
bucking.  From  the  evidence  now  in, 
the  new  game  is  entitled  to  support,  and 
has  come  to  stay. 


SCENIC    BEAUTY    USEFUL 

A  UNITED  STATES  district 
judge  in  Colorado  has  decided 
that  scenic  beauty  may  be  re- 
garded as  publicly  useful  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  usual  condemnation 
proceedings  for  other  uses.  The  case 
was  the  application  of  the  Cascade  Town 
Company  for  a  permanent  injunction 
prohibiting  the  Empire  Water  and  Pow- 
er Company  from  using  for  generating 
power  the  water  which  is  the  chief  scenic 
attraction  of  the  town.  The  town  com- 
pany argued  that  the  diversion  of  the 
water  meant  the  destruction  of  the  falls 
and  thereby  the  loss  of  the  town's  chief 
scenic  asset.  The  court  upheld  this  con- 
tention and  the  water  company  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  source  of  its 
power. 

The  question  is  a  fine  one,  and  not  to 
be  settled  entirely  in  every  instance  on 
purely  sentimental  grounds.  Power  is 
a  prime  necessity  in  this  age,  and  even 
beautiful  waterfalls  may  be  forced  now 
and  again  to  do  their  share  of  the 
world's  hard  work,  but  the  precedent  is 
useful.  Altogether  aside  from  the  mer- 
its of  this  particular  case,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  save  what  was  stated  in 
the  newspaper  reports,  it  manifests  a  new 
turn  to  the  judicial  mind  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  so  much  importance  should  be 
attached  to  the  "merely  beautiful."  It 
is  practically  the  same  theory  as  that  on 
which  the  Palisades  have  been  at  last 
and  definitely  saved  to  the  Hudson,  and 


the  encroachments  of  the  power  com- 
panies at  Niagara  repelled. 

Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  the  needs 
of  power  will  long  suffer.  It  is  human 
to  seize  the  easiest  and  most  obvious 
manner  of  doing  whatever  is  to  be  done. 
When  that  avenue  is  closed,  however, 
another  will  be  found  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  as  well  and  not  deprive  the 
world  of  any  of  its  much-needed  natural 
beauty. 

While  we  are  appraising  beauty,  is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  compel  a  closer 
union  of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  in 
ordinary  affairs?  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  a  power  plant,  for  example, 
must  be  a  blot  on  the  landscape  wherever 
it  is  placed.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  as  much  power  can  be  produced 
from  a  building  with  some  pretensions 
to  architectural  grace  and  fitness  as  from 
a  huddle  of  shanties  with  a  smoking 
chimney  towering  in  sinister  domination 
of  the  landscape.  If  the  useful  beauty 
that  we  have  is  to  receive  judicial  pro- 
tection, it  is  only  a  step  farther  to  legal 
insistence  on  a  touch  of  beauty  to  the 
new  uses  that  we  are  adding  to  the 
world  daily. 


BISON    IN    ONTARIO 

THE  attention  of  big  game  hunters 
is  hereby  called  to  an  important 
discovery  made  by  two  of  the 
contestants  in  the  International  Bal- 
loon Race  in  October.  Coming  down  in 
Ontario,  near  Pogomasing,  the  first  ob- 
ject their  eyes  rested  on,  after  securing 
their  balloon  was  "an  enormous  wild 
bison"  staring  at  them  a  hundred  yards 
away.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  bi- 
son stared,  but  if  our  Gallic  friends  who 
report  the  discovery  had  known  how 
rare  was  the  find  they  had  made  they 
would  have  stared  even  more  than  did 
the  shaggy  party  of  the  second  part. 

In  some  other  respects  the  experiences 
of  these  balloonists  with  the  fauna  of 
the  region  were  unusual.  As  they  sailed 
over  the  dense  forests  great  packs  of 
wolves  stared  up  at  them  through  the 
foliage  and  growled.  Evidently  staring 
is  coming  to  be  a  bad  habit  with  the  ani- 
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mals  of  Ontario.     It  should  be  discour- 
aged. 

On  their  way  back  to  a  settlement, 
the  balloonists  took  care  to  tread  lightly 
for  fear  of  disturbing  some  of  the  enor- 
mous snakes  of  the  region,  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  much.  They  were  wise 
to  avoid  the  stares  of  the  snakes.  For- 
tunately they  were  too  late  for  the  play- 
ful mosquito  and  the  businesslike  "no- 
see-'um."  If  they  had  landed  in  August 
they  would  have  known  what  it  is  to 
encounter  th&  really  dangerous  big  game 
of  the  North  Woods. 


A    NEW    TOP    OF    THE    CONTINENT 

IF  the  report  of  Thomas  G.  Riggs, 
engineer  of  the  Alaska  Boundary 
Commission,  is  correct,  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  is  to  lose  its  distinction  of  the 
highest  peak  in  North  America.  Mr. 
Riggs  was  unable  to  approach  near 
enough  to  the  new  peak  to  ascertain  its 


exact  height,  but  his  estimates  give  its 
summit  an  altitude  of  22,000  feet  as 
against  Mt.  McKinley's  20,480.  It  is 
in  or  near  the  Davidson  range  in  north- 
ern Alaska,  seventy  miles  northeast  from 
a  point  on  the  141st  meridian,  north  of 
the  Porcupine  River. 

Here  is  a  new  problem  for  the  moun- 
tain climbers.  The  country  in  which 
the  new  peak  stands  is  desolate  and  for- 
biding.  The  nearest  settlement  and  pos- 
sible outfitting  station  is  Fort  Yukon, 
about  two  hundred  miles  away,  and  this, 
with  its  scant  one  hundred  and  fifty  pop- 
ulation, would  be  of  little  use  as  a  base. 
Mr.  Riggs  was  turned  back  by  snow- 
storms and  the  death  of  several  horses  in 
his  pack  train,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain  anything  about  the  nature  of 
the  slopes  and  the  country  immediately 
surrounding  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
but  if  it  is,  as  he  believes,  a  practically 
isolated  peak,  it  should  present  difficul- 
ties enough  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  the 
most  daring. 
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ON  October  17th  the  Clement-Bayard 
dirigible  balloon,  carrying  seven 
men,  made  the  trip  from  Paris  to 
London  in  six  hours,  without  a  mishap. 

Captain  Macievich,  a  Russian  military 
aviator,  was  killed  at  St.  Petersburg,  October 
7th,  in  a  fall  from  a  Voisin  biplane. 

M.  Tabuteau  flew  over  the  Pyrenees  from 
San  Sebastian,  Spain,  to  Biarritz,  France, 
on  October  3d. 

Henri  Wynmalen  made  a  new  world's 
height  record  of  9,186  feet  at  Mourmelon, 
France,  October  1st.  On  October  17th  he 
won  the  $20,000  prize  offered  for  a  flight 
from  Paris  to  Brussels  and  return  within 
thirty-six  hours.  He  covered  the  distance 
with  only  two  stops  and  had  over  seven 
hours  to  spare. 

Aviator  Haas  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
fall,  October  1st,  in  trying  to  fly  from  Treves 
to  Metz.  Lieut.  Mente,  a  German  army 
officer,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  bi- 
plane at  Magdeburg,  October  25th.  Fernand 
Blanchard  was  killed  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux, 


France,  by  a  fall  of  a  hundred  feet  from 
an  aeroplane.  Lieut.  Saglietti,  an  Italian  of- 
ficer, was  killed  at  Rome,  October  27th,  by 
the  fall  of  a  military  biplane.  He  is  the 
twenty-fourth  aviator  to  lose  his  life. 

J.  C.  Mars  started  from  Helena,  Mon., 
October  1st,  in  an  attempt  to  fly  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  attempt  was  un- 
successful, and  the  machine  was  wrecked 
near  the  top  of  the  range,  but  Mars  escaped 
injury. 

The  official  results  of  the  International 
Balloon  Race,  which  started  from  St.  Louis, 
October  17th,  are  as  follows:  America  II 
(America),  Alan  R.  Hawley,  pilot;  Augustus 
Post,  aid;  landed  about  fifty-eight  miles 
north  of  Chicoutimi,  Quebec,  October  19th; 
about  forty-six  hours  in  air;  distance,  1,355 
miles.  Dusseldorf  II  (Germany),  Hans 
Gericke,  pilot;  S.  F.  Perkins,  aid;  landed 
at  Kiskisink,  Quebec,  October  19th ;  about 
forty-two  hours  in  air;  distance  about  1,230 
miles.  Germania  (German),  Hugo  von 
Abercron,  pilot;  August  Blanckertz,  aid; 
landed  at  Coocoocache,  Quebec,  October 
19th;  about  forty-three  hours  in  air;  distance 
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about  1,190  miles.  Helvetia  (Switzerland), 
Theodore  Schaeck,  pilot;  A.  Armbruster, 
aid;  landed  near  Vilie  Marie,  Quebec,  Oc- 
tober 19th;  about  forty-six  hours  in  air; 
distance  about  850  miles.  Isle  de  France 
(France),  Alfred  Le  Blanc,  pilot;  Walther 
de  Mumm,  aid;  landed  at  Pogamasing,  On- 
tario, October  19th;  thirty-four  hours  and 
thirty-six  minutes  in  air;  distance  about  725 
miles.  Azurea  (Switzerland),  Emil  Mess- 
ner,  pilot;  Leon  Giraudan,  aid;  landed  32 
miles  northeast  of  Biscotasing,  Algoma  dis- 
trict, Ontario,  October  19th;  about  forty- 
two  hours  in  air;  distance  about  772  miles. 
Harburg  III  (Germany),  Lieut.  Vogt,  pilot; 
W.  F.  Assman,  aid;  landed  in  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  Ontario,  October  18th;  twenty-seven 
hours  and  forty-six  minutes  in  air;  dis- 
tance about  795  miles.  St.  Louis  IV  (Amer- 
ica), H.  E.  Honeywell,  pilot;  J.  W.  Tol- 
land, aid;  landed  at  Hillman,  Mich.,  Oc- 
tober 18th,  about  twenty-eight  hours  in  air; 
distance  about  550  miles.  Condor  (France), 
Jacques  Faure,  pilot;  E.  G.  Schmolck,  aid; 
landed  at  Two  Rivers,  Wis.;  distance,  410 
miles.  Million  Club  (America),  S.  Louis 
Von  Phul,  pilot;  J.  M.  O'Reilly,  aid;  landed 
near  Racine,  Wis.,  October  18th;  fourteen 
hours  and  thirty-two  minutes  in  air;  dis- 
tance about  315  miles.  Both  the  America  II 
and  the  Dusseldorf  II  broke  the  world's 
record  for  distance. 

Walter  Wellman  and  a  crew  of  six  men 
started  from  Atlantic  City,  October  15th,  in 
the  dirigible  balloon  America  in  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  voyage 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  entire  crew  was 
rescued  by  the  steamship  Trent  at  sea  about 
400  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The  balloon 
was  abandoned,  after  covering  about  1,000 
miles  in  seventy-one  hours. 

The  Lebaudy  semi-rigid  dirigible  flew 
from  Paris  across  the  channel  to  Aldershot, 
October  26th. 

At  Etampes,  France,  October  26th,  Maurice 
Tabuteau  broke  the  world's  record  for  time 
and  distance  by  flying  289  miles  in  six  hours' 
continuous  trip. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
national Tournament  at  Belmont  Park,  L.  I., 
will  be  found  on  pp.  377-378. 

Golf 

THE  Massachusetts  team  defeated  the 
Metropolitan  team  by  a  score  of  10 
to    5    in    the    sixth    annual    competi- 
tion for  the  Robert  W.  Lesley  cup,   played 


October     1st    on    the     Myopia    Hunt     Club 
course. 

Miss  Margaret  Curtis,  of  Brookline,  won 
the  principal  cup  offered  by  the  Woman's 
Golf  Association  of  Boston  at  a  tournament 
held  at  Brookline,  October  20th.  She  broke 
the  woman's  record  of  the  course  by  play- 
ing the  full  championship  distance  of  6,085 
yards  in  85  strokes. 

Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  of  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, retained  her  title  of  national  woman's 
champion  by  defeating  Mrs.  O.  M.  Marshall, 
of  Tavistock,  England,  in  the  final  round  of 
the  sixteenth  annual  championship  held  at 
Flossmoor,  111.,  October  15th.  Miss  Camp- 
bell also  holds  the  Canadian  championship, 
and  at  one  time  had  the  British  champion- 
ship. 

Miss  F.  Phoepoe,  of  the  Royal  Montreal 
Club,  established  a  new  record  of  90  for  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Golf  Club  on  October  21st. 

Walter  J.  Travis  won  the  invitation  golf 
tournament  of  the  Country  Club  of  Atlantic 
City,  October  22d.  He  defeated  S.  D.  Bow- 
ers 6  up  and  5  to  play  in  the  final  round. 
Mr.  Travis  also  won  the  invitation  tourna- 
ment of  the  Nassau  Country  Club,  October 
8th,  defeating  John  M.  Ward  by  3  up  and 
2  to  play  in  the  final  round. 

Will  Anderson,  a  well  known  golf  profes- 
sional, died  at  Philadelphia,  October  25th. 
He  was  the  first  professional  of  the  highest 
class  to  be  developed  in  this  country.  For 
the  last  year  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club. 

Football 

FOLLOWING  are  the  scores  of  the 
more  important  football  games  played 
October  16th:  Army,  9 — Yale,  3;  Har- 
vard, 17 — Amherst,  o;  Princeton,  3 — Lafa- 
yette, o;  Pennsylvania,  20 — Brown,  o;  Syra- 
cuse, 14 — Carlisle  Indians,  o;  Navy,  15 — 
W.  and  J.,  o;  Illinois,  3 — Chicago,  o;  Michi- 
gan, 6 — Aggies,  3  ;  Minnesota,  27 — Nebraska, 
o;  Dartmouth,  33 — Vermont,  o;  Cornell,  47 — 
St.  Bonaventure,  o. 

Games  played  October  23d:  Harvard,  12 — 
Brown,  o;  Yale,  o — Vanderbilt,  o;  Prince- 
ton, 6 — Indians,  o;  Pennsylvania,  10 — Penn 
State,  o;  Cornell,  15 — Vermont,  5;  Army,  28 
— Lehigh,  o;  Navy,  3 — Virginia  P.  I.,  o; 
Dartmouth,  39 — Williams,  o;  Chicago,  10 — 
Northwestern,  o;  Michigan,  3 — Ohio  State, 
3  ;  Indiana,  12 — Wisconsin,  3. 

Games   played    October    30th:   Yale,    19 — 
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Colgate,  o;  Princeton,  6 — Dartmouth,  o; 
Harvard,  6 — West  Point,  o;  Pennsylvania, 
17— Indians,  o;  Navy,  17— Western  Reserve, 
o;  Michigan,  11 — Syracuse,  o;  Brown,  27 — 
Tufts,  9;  Minnesota,  24 — Chicago,  o;  Illi- 
nois, 11 — Purdue,  o;  Wisconsin,  o — North- 
western, o;  Indiana,  33 — Butler,  o;  Georgia, 
21 — Mercer,  o;  Kentucky  State,  10 — Tulane, 
3;  Vanderbilt,  9 — Mississippi,  2;  Nebraska, 
6 — Doane,  o;  Kansas,  21 — Washburn,  6; 
Sewanee,  31 — Louisiana,  5;  Colorado,  11 — 
Utah,  o;  Texas,  9 — Auburn,  o. 

Miscellaneous 

MISS  LOUISE  HAMMOND,  of  the 
West  Tennis  Club,  retained  her 
title  in  the  women's  Metropolitan 
championship  singles  final  played  October 
10th.  She  defeated  Miss  Marie  Wagner  by 
a  score  of  6-2,  6-4. 

Ty  Cobb,  of  the  Detroit  team,  has  been 
officially  announced  as  the  leading  batsman 
of  the  American  League  teams  for  the  season 
of  1910,  with  a  percentage  of  .384944.  Larry 
Lajoie,  of  Cleveland,  is  second,  with  a  per- 
centage of  .384084.  Both  percentages  are 
higher  than  those  of  any  batter  in  the  Na- 
tional  League. 

The  Philadelphia  Athletics  defeated  the 
Chicago  Cubs  in  the  1910  World  Baseball 
series,  as  follows:  October  17th,  Philadelphia 
4 — Chicago,  1 ;  October  18th,  Philadelphia, 
9 — Chicago,  3 ;  October  20th,  Philadelphia, 
12 — Chicago,  5 ;  October  22d,  Chicago,  4 — 
Philadelphia,  3 ;  October  23d,  Philadelphia, 
7 — Chicago,  2. 

The  New  York  Giants  defeated  the  New 
York  Yankees  for  the  championship  of 
Manhattan,  winning  four  games  out  of 
seven. 


Sheldon  Lejeune,  of  the  Evansville,  111., 
club,  made  a  new  record  of  426  feet  6% 
inches  for  the  long-distance  throwing  of  a 
baseball,    at    Cincinnati,    October    9th. 

A  new  record  of  142  feet  2  inches  for 
throwing  the  discus  was  made  October  9th 
by  Martin  J.  Sheridan.  Owing  to  a  techni- 
cality, however,  this  record  will  not  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Record  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  U. 

Michael  McDermott,  of  the  Chicago  A.  C, 
broke  the  world's  swimming  record  for  100 
yards,  breast  stroke,  at  the  club's  open  meet 
October  10th.  His  time  was  1  minute  n3/s 
seconds. 

Justice  Brooke  made  a  new  record  of 
2:093/2  for  two-year-old  stallions,  at  Lexing- 
ton, October  5th.  October  13th,  Joan  made 
a  new  world's  record  for  four-year-old  trot- 
ters of  2:04 ^4;  The  Harvester  broke  the 
world's  record  for  two  miles,  trotting  the 
distance  in  4:15% ;  Aileen  Wilson  paced  a 
mile  to  a  wagon  in  2:04^/2,  a  new  world's 
record.  October  14th,  Native  Belle  set  a 
new  world's  record  of  2  :o6^4  for  three-year- 
old  trotting  fillies.  October  15th,  Colorado 
E.  made  a  new  world's  record  of  2:0454  f°r 
three-year-old  trotters. 

Len  Zengle,  driving  a  Chadwick  car,  won 
the  third  annual  200-mile  motor  race  held 
at  Fairmont  Park,  October  8th.  His  time 
was  3  :29  :o7. 

The  Irish-American  Athletic  Club  of  New 
York  won  the  Junior  and  Senior  meets  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  games  held  at  New  Orleans, 
October  14th  and  15th.  Bruno  Brodd  made 
a  new  javelin  throw  record  of  160  feet  ioj4 
inches.  Piatt  Adams  scored  the  greatest 
number  of  individual  points. 

Barney  Oldfield  defeated  Jack  Johnson  in 
an  automobile  race  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  Oc- 
tober 25th. 


From  a  Drawing  by  Charles  Livingston  Bult. 


HE    TURNED    SUDDENLY   AND    SNARLED    A    SIDELONG    SNARL. 
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TrtE  PROFESSOR  AND  THE     %J 
PRAIRIE  SCHOONER   AWDimo/k 

Illustrated  with   Photographs    by   Julian   A.   Dimock 

'HOO-EY,  Dave!  to  make  collections  of  specimens — an- 
Gee,  Duke!  Come  thropological,  biological,  entomological, 
up  there,  Bob !  Gee,  zoological— or  of  anything  else  that  was 
Sam!"  shouted  logical.  He  took  himself  seriously  and 
Frank  at  his  half-  held  up  the  expedition  for  half  an  hour 
broken  yoke  of  oxen,  while  he  tore  apart  a  wooden  cross- 
"Whoo-ey  Dave,  you  son  of  a  gun!"  walk,  seeking  the  source  of  a  noise  which 
he  yelled  at  the  little  lead  ox  as  it  he  insisted  was  reptilian.  While  we 
danced  across  the  street  and  mounted  waited,  the  oxen  gave  a  circus  perform- 
the  curb.  "Hey,  Cypress,  get  around  ance,  Frank's  language  was  picturesque 
and  head  him  back!"  but  unprintable,  and  the  populace  of 
The  barelegged  Seminole  dove  be-  Fort  Myers  gathered  on  street  and  side- 
hind  the  wagon  and,  coming  suddenly  walk.  The  marshal  of  the  town  came 
upon  Dave,  so  scared  the  brute  that  he  fiercely  toward  us  and  was  disposed  to 
crowded  Duke  across  the  street,  while  run  us  in,  but  his  countenance  softened 
the  pole  of  the  prairie  schooner  cracked  as  he  gazed  at  the  Professor,  and  he  sad- 
ominously.  ly  shook  his  head  as  he  whispered  to  me : 
It  was  in  the  principal  street  of  Fort  "Poor  fellow,  he  seems  to  be  quite 
Myers  that  Frank,  our  guide,  and  Cy-  harmless." 


press,  his  Seminole  assistant,  were  hold- 
ing the  frightened  team,  while  the  Pro- 


Cypress  was  an  Indian  whose  useful- 
ness was  expected  to  begin  when  we  ex- 


fessor  and  I  wildly  hurled  our  baggage  changed  the  prairie  schooner  for  a  Sem- 

at  a  vehicle  on  the  wing.     At  sight  of  inole  canoe.     While  in   Myers  he  was 

the  Man  of  Science  Dave  tried  to  climb  kept  in  leash,  for  if  Frank  had  allowed 

a  tree  while  Frank  fired  lurid  language  him  out  of  his  sight  the  red  man  would 

at  the  beast.  have  gone  to  the  calaboose  by  way  of 

The    Professor    represented    a    great  the  nearest  rumshop. 
museum   which    had   commissioned    him         For  six  days  we  were  to  walk,  wade, 
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and  wallow  over  submerged  meadows 
and  dry  prairies,  past  pine  forests  and 
cypress  strands,  through  swamps  and 
sloughs,  and  across  ponds  and  streams. 
It  was  August,  when  it  rains  easily  in 
southern  Florida,  and  the  showers  are 
so  heavy  that  the  celestial  reservoirs  are 
emptied  in  half  an  hour.  Then  come 
bluer  skies,  brighter  sun,  and  more  bril- 
liant clouds  than  are  to  be  found  else- 
where on  earth. 

An  hour  after  we  had  started  Frank 
called  a  halt  and  announced  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  corn  for  the  cattle.  Cy- 
press offered  to  go  back  for  it,  but  was 
curtly  commanded  to  get  the  dinner, 
while  Frank  trudged  back  to  Myers, 
having  first  outspanned  the  oxen. 

The  Professor  couldn't  keep  his  hand 
off  bugs,  and  he  welcomed  this  oppor- 
tunity to  look  over  some  nearby  fields, 
where  he  opined  he  could  tree  some 
specimens.  His  pockets  were  filled  with 
tubes  of  alcohol  for  embalming  them, 
and  the  insect  on  which  he  once  fixed  his 
eye  was  a  lost  bug.  He  caught  it  in  his 
hand,  knocked  it  down  with  his  hat,  or 
if  it  were  a  fast-flying  thing,  threw  sand 
at  it  till  he  got  it.  Bugs  bit  and  little 
reptiles  set  sharp  teeth  in  his  flesh  with- 
out feazing  him.  He  picked  up  toads 
and  handled  snakes  to  see  if  they  were 
of  species  new  to  him. 

He  followed  his  prey  recklessly 
through  heavy  grass  and  palmetto  scrub, 
and  even  thrust  his  arm  into  a  hollow 
at  the  root  of  a  tree  on  the  chance  of 
finding  an  owl  or  a  rabbit.  He  listened 
unmoved  to  my  account  of  a  man  in  that 
country  who,  thrusting  his  hand  into  a 
hole,  in  search  of  a  turtle,  withdrew  it 
with  a  rattlesnake's  fangs  in  his  finger. 
He  seemed  less  impressed  by  the  death 
of  this  man  than  by  my  own  experience, 
when  under  similar  circumstances  I  had 
seized  a  polecat  instead  of  a  rabbit. 

When  Frank  returned  with  his  bag 
of  corn  our  dinner  was  ready.  It  was 
our  first  meal  together,  eaten  beside 
our  first  camp  fire.  How  good  it  tasted 
— the  rice  (although  the  Seminole  for- 
got the  salt!),  the  coffee,  the  bread  and 
honey,  crackers  and  pickles !  That  sim- 
ple dinner  beneath  the  pines  stands  out, 
quite  beyond  its  merits,  in  my  memory 
of    a    happy    outing.      The    Seminole 


seemed  to  think  that  the  meal  might  be 
improved,  and  nodding  to  me  he  ob- 
served significantly: 

"Panewa  ojus  (heap  turkey)  bimeby, 
me  think  so." 

While  the  Indian  was  speaking  I 
avoided  Frank's  eye,  for  I  had  warned 
the  boy  that  the  game  laws  must  not  be 
broken  during  the  trip.  But  were  not 
the  Seminoles  in  possession  of  the  land 
long  before  the  makers  of  the  game 
laws?  Had  they  not  a  prior  right  to 
land  and  game?  It  hardly  seemed 
worth  while  to  explain  all  this  and  raise 
a  question  of  ethics  when  my  mouth  was 
watering  for  wild  turkey. 

The  long  nooning  was  given  to  the 
oxen  for  rest  and  rumination,  while 
Frank  smoked  and  the  Indian  leaned 
pensively  against  a  tree.  I  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  lie  down  on  the  grass  and 
he  replied: 

"Red-bug  holowaugus  to  hell!" 

The  Professor  laughed  derisively,  but 
it  was  the  laugh  of  ignorance.  I  was 
wiser,  for  I  had  met  the  red-bug  before, 
and  recalled  a  time  when  I  had  slept  in 
the  grass  while  my  Seminole  companion 
reclined  in  a  tree.  When  I  warned  the 
Wise  Man  of  the  Museum  he  jeered 
and  rolled  over  in  the  grass.  I  bided  my 
time  to  reply,  and  possessing  myself  of 
the  kerosene  can  retired  to  the  bushes 
for  a  sponge  bath,  redolent  but  salutary. 

When  it  was  time  to  start,  again 
Frank  beguiled  the  oxen  to  him  by  dis- 
playing a  measure  of  corn,  and  our  snail- 
like journey  was  resumed.  Sometimes 
it  wasn't  so  slow,  for  Dave,  the  off 
leader  of  the  team,  was  possessed  of  a 
devil  that  hated  the  Professor  like  holy 
water.  Whenever  he  drew  near,  the 
beast  went  up  in  the  air  or  off  on  a  tan- 
gent and  crowded  its  mate  out  of  the 
road.  The  Collector  of  Specimens  pro- 
posed to  kill  and  eat  the  brute  and  of- 
fered to  pay  the  costs.  There  were  cer- 
tain moments  when  the  offer  was  almost 
accepted. 

That  evening  as  we  were  sitting  by 
our  camp  fire  we  had  visitors.  The 
oldest  settler  in  the  country,  with  his 
three  sons,  came  riding  horseback  to- 
ward us.  With  rifles  across  the  pom- 
mels of  their  saddles,  and  rolls  of  blan- 
kets tied  to  the  cantles,  they  carried  my 


HERE,  HONEY,  RUN  AND  GET  ME  A  BUCKET  OF  WATER. 


memory  back  to  the  Western  plains  in 
the  long  ago.  They  made  coffee  and 
broiled  venison  at  our  fire,  and  all  sit- 
ting about  it,  we  chatted  together  for 
hours.  The  flickering  blaze  lit  up  ear- 
nest faces  and  silhouetted  the  near  pal- 
mettoes  against  the  outer  darkness. 
The  old  man  was  cheerfully  reminis- 
cent, and  when  he  told  of  an  excursion 
of  his  youth,  during  which  he  penetrated 
the  sawgrass  of  the  Everglades  seventy- 
five  miles  east  from  Boat  Landing,  I 
forbore  to  ask  him  how  he  navigated  in 
the  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  he  must  have  traversed ! 

We  started  early  the  next  morning, 
and  were  sorry  our  prairie  schooner 
wasn't  a  real  boat.  So  much  of  the 
country  was  under  water  that  the  Pro- 
fessor conformed  to  the  Indian  custom 
in  respect  to  trousers.  For  the  noon 
camp  Frank  found  a  dry  place,  and 
while  dinner  was  being  prepared,  our 
Chaser  of  Bugs  again  explored  the  pal- 
metto scrub  for  specimens.  This  time 
the  specimen  caught  the  Professor,  for  a 
scorpion   got   him   by  the  leg.     Despite 


the  intense  pain  of  the  sting  he  seized 
the  venomous  creature  with  bare  fingers 
and,  thrusting  it  into  a  vial  of  alcohol, 
limped  into  camp  with  an  expression  of 
happy  resignation  that  plainly  said: 
"I  die  that  the  Museum  may  live!" 
It  was  Frank  who  came  to  his  relief, 
giving  the  quid  in  his  mouth  an  extra 
turn  and  plastering  the  moist  tobacco 
on  the  poisoned  wound.  The  treatment 
gave  instant  relief  to  the  victim,  who 
began  to  dilate  to  Frank  on  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  a  scorpion's  sting,  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  suggestion : 

"Wait  till  the  red-bugs  git  you!" 
He  hadn't  long  to  wait.  Before  the 
nooning  was  over  he  was  scratching  like 
a  Scotchman.  He  grew  worse,  hour  by 
hour  through  the  afternoon,  and  all  that 
night  scratched  and  tore  his  itching, 
inflamed  skin,  and  anathematized  his 
tormentors  in  language  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  Frank,  who  was  himself 
fluent  in  vituperation.  A  photograph 
of  their  Collector,  showing  his  excori- 
ated surfaces  at  this  time  is  kept  by  the 
museum  authorities  in  their  Chamber  of 
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Horrors.  Advice  to  the  Professor  to 
smear  his  body  with  fat  pork  till  the 
varmints  were  smothered  was  meekly 
followed,  and  a  daily  sponge  bath  of 
kerosene  became  thereafter  part  of  his 
devotions. 

The  Seminole,  having  prophesied  that 
turkey  would  appear  on  our  bill  of  fare, 
set  out  with  his  rifle  to  make  good  his 
prediction.  It  was  dark  when  he  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  a  fat  gobbler, 
but  supper  had  already  been  eaten.  We 
talked  of  another  meal  that  night  to  eat 
the  turkey,  but  decided  to  wait  till 
morning.  We  shall  never  cease  to  re- 
gret our  decision.  The  fowl  was  hung 
in  a  tree,  above  the  reach  of  prowling 
varmints,  but  in  the  morning  it  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Indian  showed  me  the  tracks  of 
a  panther  within  two  easy  jumps  of  my 
pillow.  He  back-tracked  the  big  cat  for 
a  mile,  and  found  that  the  brute  had 
followed  his  trail  to  the  camp.  The 
cattle  had  scattered  so  widely  that  it 
was  ten  o'clock  before  Frank  and  the  In- 
dian had  collected  them.  By  this  time 
we  were  nearly  through  telling  what  we 
would  do  to  the  panther  if  it  should 
return. 

Neither  panther  nor  scorpion  de- 
terred the  Professor  from  taking  his 
midday  hunt  which,  on  this  occasion, 
was  greatly  prolonged.  The  dinner 
hour  was  long  past,  and  the  time  had 
come  for  the  afternoon  trek  to  begin 
before  I  had  a  thought  of  anxiety. 

"Do  you  think  it's  possible  that  the 
Professor  is  lost?"  I  asked  Frank. 

"Might  be,"  he  replied.  "Queer 
things  happen  thataway  sometimes. 
Don't  see  how  he  could  miss  the  wagon 
road,  though.  Perhaps  he  hit  it  and 
turned  the  wrong  way.  Guess  I'll  try 
a  couple  of  shots." 

Following  the  report  of  the  rifle  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  shout  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  southwest,  but  as  it 
was  not  repeated  concluded  that  I  was 
mistaken,  and  that  the  sound  came  from 
a  bull  which  was  making  a  disturbance 
in  that  quarter.  Frank  fired  again,  and 
a  moment  later  the  Indian  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face  spoke  rapidly  to  him  in 
the  Seminole  tongue.  Frank  laughed 
and  said: 


"Cypress  thinks  a  bull  has  got  the 
Professor  in  a  tree." 

We  started  at  double  quick  and  had 
traveled  half  a  mile  when  we  came  to 
an  open  glade  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  a  little  red  bull  stood  at  the  foot 
of  a  big  live-oak.  The  bull  was  look- 
ing up  into  the  tree,  with  occasional  bel- 
lowings  and  pawings  of  the  ground, 
while  a  bunch  of  excited  cows  looked  on 
from  a  few  rods  away.  As  we  ap- 
proached we  could  see  the  Professor  in 
the  tree,  partly  hidden  by  festoons  of 
gray  Spanish  moss.  He  was  sitting  on  a 
large  horizontal  branch  about  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  was  hitting  the 
nose  of  the  brute  with  a  heavy  switch 
whenever  he  had  the  chance. 

When  the  bull  saw  us  he  started  to- 
ward us,  bellowing  and  lashing  his  tail. 
Fifty  yards  from  us  he  stopped,  perhaps 
because  he  knew  what  leveled  rifles 
meant,  and  was  turning  slowly  away 
when  a  shot  from  Frank's  rifle  sent  him 
scampering  off  followed  by  his  faithful 
cows. 

The  Professor's  first  words  after  his 
release  were  abusive  of  Frank  for  miss- 
ing so  big  a  mark  at  so  short  a  range. 

"You  don't  s'pose  I  fired  at  him?" 
inquired  Frank.  "Why,  I  could  have 
hit  him  with  a  rock  at  that  distance,  but 
if  I  had  shot  him  the  cowmen  would 
have  got  even  with  me  and  my  oxen 
wouldn't  have  lived  a  week." 

Trouble  had  come  to  the  Scientist 
through  his  trying  to  knock  out  a  flying 
bug  with  a  big  red  bandana.  The  wav- 
ing handkerchief  was  a  challenge  to  the 
bull,  and  right  knightly  was  his  charge. 
And  to  be  just  to  both  sides  there  were 
no  flies  on  the  way  his  adversary  climbed 
that  tree. 

We  slept  that  night  within  five  miles 
of  Frank's  home,  and  again  there  were 
guests  at  our  camp  fire.  Frank's  father, 
the  old  Indian  trader  of  Boat  Landing, 
rode  out  with  a  friend  to  see  us.  It  was 
a  merry  evening,  and  the  story  of  the 
bull  amused  our  callers  mightily. 

"I  know  that  little  red  devil  that 
treed  you,"  said  the  old  trader.  "He's 
as  mischievous  a  two-year-old  as  I  ever 
saw,"  and  again  our  guests  laughed. 

"Were  you  ever  treed  by  a  bull?" 
inquired  the  Professor, 


NOTHING    IN    THE    OUTFIT    WAS    DRY  AND  WE   MADE    AN   EARLY   STOP,  RIGGING 
UP    CLOTHES    LINES    TO    SUN    BLANKETS    THAT    WERE    SOAKED. 


"Dozens  of  times,"  replied  the  trader,  "I  wish  I  had  met  you  this  morning, 

"but  not  by  a  two-year-old,  that  I  recol-  and   learned  how   you   do    things   down 

lect,  though,"   he  added   reflectively.  here.      Then    I'd   have   pulled   that   red 

"What   do  you  do  when  a  two-year-  devil's  legs  over   his   horns  and  walked 

old  tackles  you  ?"  away,   instead  of  being  treed  and  sere- 

"I  used  to  take  'em  by  the  horns  and  naded  for  half  a  day.  If  I  had  been  car- 
throw  'em.  Then  I  pulled  one  of  the  rying  my  gun  I  would  have  shot  the 
critter's  legs  over  his  horn  and  ran  for  beast,  though  it's  the  owner  that  ought 
my  horse."  to  be  shot  for  keeping  a  brute  running 
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HE    WAS    QUICK    TO    GRAB    A    GROUND    RATTLER    BEFORE    THE    CREATURE 
COULD    STRIKE,  AND    USUALLY    GOT    FRANK   TO    TIE    ITS    JAWS. 


around  in  the  open  that's  as  dangerous 
as  a  panther." 

Frank  laughed  at  this,  but  his  father 
said: 

"Don't  worry  about  panthers.  They 
are  about  as  dangerous  as  pussy  cats. 
You  could  chase  one  around  with  a  stick 
till  he  died  of  heart  failure.  They  will 
pull  down  a  deer  or  a  calf  and  rob  a 
henroost,  but  the  cowardly  brutes  never 
did  tackle  a  man." 

"How  about  rattlesnakes?"  inquired 
the  Museum  Man.  "Are  the  people 
around  here  afraid  of  them?" 

"Some  of  'em  say  they're  not  afraid 
of  rattlers.  Shows  they  haven't  got 
sense.  I've  killed  over  five  hundred  of 
'em  and  I'm  scared  now  at  sight  of 
one." 

"Ever  know  anyone  to  die  of  rattle- 
snake bite?" 

"Never  knew  but  one  bitten  person 
that  didn't,  and  I  reckon  it  was  a 
ground  rattler  that  bit  him.  They  don't 
count.     Diamond-backs  have  killed  fif- 


teen of  my  neighbors  since  I  settled  in 
this  region." 

After  our  callers  had  left  I  asked 
Frank : 

"Who  is  your  friend  who  laughed  so 
over  the  treeing  of  the  Professor  by  the 
little  red  bull?" 

"He's  a  cowman  and  the  owner  of 
the  bull,"  said  Frank. 

"The  Cypress  Express,"  the  Profes- 
sor christened  Frank's  outfit  of  cattle 
and  cart,  and  he  made  up  'time  tables 
based  on  a  speed  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
but  Dave  spoiled  his  schedule.  The 
brute  gave  a  circus  performance  each 
day,  which  he  continued  until  he  had 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  both  driver 
and  Man  of  Science.  Once,  too,  the 
train  was  held  up  by  a  squall.  The 
team  was  fording  a  bit  of  submerged 
prairie  when  quick-gathering  storm 
clouds  darkened  the  sky.  The  sun  was 
obscured  and  masses  of  wind-driven 
water  made  breathing  difficult  and  prog- 
ress impossible.     Ten  minutes  later  the 
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WHEN    I    SAW    THE    PRETTY    GIRL    ...    I    CEASED    TO    WONDER    THAT    .    . 
HE    HAD    HURRIED    THE    OXEN    UNTIL    HE   WAS  TOO    HOARSE  TO    SPEAK. 


last  shreds  of  clouds  were  scurrying  to 
the  horizon  while  wagon  and  prairie 
were  steaming  beneath  the  blazing  trop- 
ical sun.  Nothing  in  the  outfit  was  dry, 
and  we  made  an  early  stop,  rigging  up 
clotheslines  to  sun  blankets  that  were 
soaked. 

The  Seminole  was  purveyor  to  the 
camp,  because,  for  wild  turkeys  and  rab- 
bits, he  had  preternatural  sharpness  of 
eye.  When  sent  out  to  bring  in  Dave 
he  suffered  from  strabismus  and'  my- 
opia with  symptoms  of  cataract.  When 
it  came  to  cooking  the  game,  it  was 
Frank  who  was  chef,  with  the  Indian 
as  assistant,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
the  red  man,  with  dignified  mien  but 
bare  legs,  Indian  costume  but  derby  hat, 
stalking  away  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest : 

"Here,  Honey,  run  and  get  me  a 
bucket  of  water!" 

Midday  was  a  good  time  for  snakes, 
and  our  Bug  Collector  spent  his  noon- 
ings hunting  the  reptiles.  He  was  quick 
to    grab    a    ground    rattler    before    the 


creature  could  strike,  and  usually  got 
Frank  to  tie  its  jaws  before  hanging  the 
reptile  to  the  wagon  top.  At  night  the 
creature  was  fixed  for  mounting,  or  its 
head  and  tail  with  fangs  and  rattles 
were  embalmed  in  alcohol. 

After  the  night  when  the  panther 
called  we  slept  under  our  cheesecloth 
bars.  This  was  only  for  moral  effect, 
since  it  is  probable  that  a  full-grown 
panther  could  have  broken  through  the 
barrier.  As  the  Professor  lived  in 
Staten  Island  he  was  immune  to  mos- 
quitoes, but  he  said  that  a  mosquito  bar 
made  him  feel  at  home  and  kept  reptiles 
and  red-bugs  out  of  his  dreams. 

One  morning  the  Seminole  whispered 
"Echu"  (deer),  and  pointed  out  two  of 
the  animals  feeding,  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp.  It  was  our  duty  to  re- 
spect the  game  laws  as  an  example  to 
Frank  and  the  red  man,  and  we  told  the 
Indian  to  let  the  deer  alone,  but  to 
shoot  a  turkey  that  empty  stomachs 
might  not  tempt  us  to  break  the  law  of 
the  land.     We  had  other  temptations  to 
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THE  PROFESSOR  .  .  .  SET  UP  A  BARBECUE  FOR  THE  RED  LAMBS  OF  THE 

MISSIONARY'S  FLOCK.   HE  EVEN  SELECTED  THE  OX  TO  BE 

ROASTED.   IT  WAS  DAVE! 


resist.  There  were  half-wild  hogs  in 
the  forest,  and  Frank,  who  spoke  the 
language  of  many  creatures  of  the  wild, 
often  called  a  litter  of  pigs  to  the  camp 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We 
decided  against  fresh  pork,  as  being  un- 
healthy in  a  climate  where  killing  a 
man's  pigs  is  like  borrowing  his  horse  in 
the  wilds  of  the  woolly  West. 

In  the  country  of  the  Okaloacoochee 
Slough  we  crossed  a  river  of  clear  water 
that  rose  into  the  body  of  the  wagon. 
On  its  beautiful  banks  were  great  live- 
oaks  garmented  with  Spanish  moss,  tall 
palmettoes,  and  big  cypress  trees.  One 
of  the  latter  had  been  recently  felled,  and 
from  it  was  being  fashioned  a  Seminole 
canoe,  such  as  was  evolved  generations 
ago  by  the  needs  of  Everglade  travel. 
Long,  heavy,  sharp-pointed,  and  flat,  it 
thrusts  the  tough  sawgrass  aside  and 
glides  over  its  down-pressed  blades. 
The  momentum  given  it  by  a  strong 
thrust  continues  after  the  pole  is  with- 
drawn, despite  the  clutch  of  the  serrated 


grass  that  screeches  as  it  vainly  drags 
upon  the  side  of  the  canoe.  When  the 
light  canoe  of  civilized  make  is  driven 
against  the  same  obstacle  the  grass  yields 
to  the  force  applied,  and  the  craft  ad-, 
vances  about  a  foot,  but  when  the 
thrusting  paddle  or  pole  is  withdrawn 
the  elastic  grass  tosses  the  light  canoe 
back  about  two  feet. 

"Where  are  the  plumed  birds?" 
asked  the  Professor  one  day  when  we 
were  nearing  the  Glades. 

"The  women  of  Vanity  Fair  have 
them,  or,  if  one  happens  to  have  escaped, 
some  museum  collector  will  find  it.  We 
might  show  you  an  alligator.  There  are 
a  few  left  in  the  alligator  holes  that  are 
all  around  us.  Maybe  I  can  grunt  up 
one,  though  it  will  be  safer  to  take  Cy- 
press with  us." 

The  Indian  took  the  lead,*  and  we 
walked  behind  him  for  a  mile,  past  many 
promising  pools.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  pointed  to  a,  faint  trail  in  the  grass 
and  a  tiny  groove  in  the  soil  beneath  it. 
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He  followed  the  trail  a  hundred  yards 
till  it  entered  a  little  pond,  when  he 
turned  to  the  Scientist,  saying: 

"Alpate    (alligator).     Me  think  so." 

I  began  to  grunt,  hoping  to  raise  the 
reptile.  The  Seminole  waited  patiently 
until  I  was  tired,  when  he  opened  con- 
versation with  the  alligator.  In  less 
than  a  minute  two  black  dots  appeared 
on  the  mirrorlike  surface  of  the  little 
lagoon,  and  an  instant  later  a  round 
knob  of  a  nose  rose  a  few  inches  in 
front  of  the  eyes.  Slowly  the  head  was 
uplifted,  and  soon  the  three-foot  length 
of  a  baby  'gator  lay  upon  the  surface. 
Seeing  only  the  two-legged  creatures 
whom  he  had  learned  to  distrust,  the 
reptile  sank  slowly  out  of  sight. 

We  saw  a  few  quail  on  the  voyage, 
and  Frank  killed  one  with  his  whip. 
When  reproached  for  the  deed  he  ex- 
plained that  he  struck  at  Dave  and  hit 
the  quail  by  mistake.  When  the  ox 
heard  this  he  nearly  twisted  his  head  out 
of  the  yoke  in  his  effort  to  get  a  look  at 
Frank. 

Our  last  day's  march  was  a  long  one, 
for  Frank  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
Boat  Landing.  The  place  had  changed 
since  last  I  visited  it.     From  being  the 


home  of  the  Browns  it  had  become  a 
mission  station.  There  were  fewer  In- 
dians to  be  seen,  and  I  doubted  if  they 
favored  the  change.  I  asked  Frank  why 
his  father  didn't  get  the  job  of  repre- 
senting the  mission  among  the  Semi- 
noles.  Frank's  reply,  which  I  am  unable 
to  quote  verbatim,  led  me  to  believe  that 
his  father  was  unable  to  meet  the  eccle- 
siastical requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  Professor  wanted  a  picture  of  an 
Indian  canoe,  and  Frank  borrowed  the 
article  for  him.  When  told  that  some 
human  interest  would  add  value  to  the 
picture  the  boy  thought  he  could  fix 
that.  When  I  saw  the  pretty  girl  whom 
he  had  persuaded  to  embark  with  him  I 
ceased  to  wonder  that,  on  our  last  day 
with  the  prairie  schooner,  he  had  hur- 
ried the  oxen  until  he  was  too  hoarse  to 
speak. 

The  head  of  the  mission  was  a  cour- 
teous, kindly  man,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  many  favors.  It  was  little 
we  could  do  for  him  or  his  mission,  but 
the  Professor  won  his  heart  by  offering 
to  set  up  a  barbecue  for  the  red  lambs 
of  the  missionary's  flock.  He  even  se- 
lected the  ox  to  be  roasted. 

It  was  Dave! 


SADDLE  AND   CAMP   IN  THE 
ROCKIES 
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Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 

ACROSS    THE    NAVAJO    DESERT 


N  the  White  Mountains,  far  to  the 
southeast,  we  had  caught  trout  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado River.  There,  fed  by  brooks 
of  perpetual  snow,  it  was  a  spark- 
ling crystal  brook  rushing  down 
over  a  rocky  bed  through  a  great  prime- 
val forest  of  pine  and  spruce  and  bal- 
sam fir.  Here  in  the  Navajo  desert  it 
had  been  transformed  into  a  sluggish 
river  thick  with  yellow  mud,  flowing 
heavily  northward  in  a  winding  course 
through  banks  of  drifted  sand,  past 
pink-and-red  and  gray-blue  buttes  of 
sandstone  and  limestone  molded  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  ages  of  erosion. 
Now  and  again,  close  to  the  river  bank, 
were  scattered  stunted  cottonwood  trees, 
struggling  bravely  for  existence,  the 
only  green  break  in  the  expanse  of  wide, 
arid  desert. 

The  old  emigrant  trail  followed  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  before  trail 
and  river  finally  parted.  By  the  general 
course  of  the  river  I  mean  that  while  we 
were  sometimes  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  its  banks,  the  larger  bends  were 
cut  off  by  short  cuts,  and  when  this  oc- 
curred we  were  often  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  crossing  gulches 
and  low  sand  ridges  and  mesas. 

We  halted  for  a  noonday  rest  at  the 
Black  Falls,  a  point  where  the  river 
with  a  swift  current  pours  its  yellow, 
mud-laden  waters  down  over  lava  beds. 
Here  the  red  sandstone  and  limestone 
are  overspread  with  great  rivers  of  black 
lava,  bits  of  petrified  wood  lie  about, 
above  the  surrounding  desert  vari-col- 
ored  buttes  and  mesas  rise,  the  former 
cut  by  erosion  into  picturesque  and 
striking  shapes.  On  the  summits  of  the 
mesas  are  scattered  ruins  of  ancient 
pueblos,  built  out  of  blocks  of  lava  and 
stone.     At  their  foot  in  sand-filled  pock- 


ets in  the  lava  beds  are  the  burial 
grounds  of  the  people  who  built  the 
ruined  pueblos — a  people  of  whose 
origin  and  passing  our  scientists  are 
guessing  to-day. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
way  of  investigation  and  research  among 
the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Falls, 
though  it  is  believed  that  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  they  were 
occupied  by  tribes  of  the  Hopi  Indian 
family,  who  deserted  them  and  the  Black 
Falls  country  at  a  much  earlier  date  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  a  more  hospitable 
region.  Specimens  of  pottery  unearthed 
here,  however,  are  coarser  and  less  fin- 
ished in  workmanship  than  those  found 
in  ruined  pueblos  in  other  districts. 
Such  ruins,  it  may  be  said,  are  found 
northward  half  way  across  Utah  and 
far  to  the  southward.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  those  that  have  been  in- 
vestigated lies  some  three  miles  from 
Winslow. 

Our  luncheon  was  eaten  beneath  the 
uncertain  shade  of  a  cottonwood  tree 
close  to  the  river,  while  the  horses 
grazed  upon  scant  tufts  of  desert  grass 
nurtured  by  the  river  moisture.  This 
was  a  favorite  camping  ground  of  the 
Mormon  emigrants  from  Utah  who 
took  so  large  a.  part  in  the  settlement  of 
Arizona,  and  while  we  rested  and 
smoked  through  the  burning  heat  of 
midday,  John  told  me  of  one  of  his  own 
experiences  some  twenty  years  ago  at 
this  very  point.  He  was  a  young  fellow 
then,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  going  home  to  Arizona  from 
southern  Utah,  where  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  carrying  mail  on  horseback  be- 
tween outlying  wilderness  points.  His 
outfit  consisted  of  three  horses. 

At  Kanab,  Utah,  he  had  fallen  in 
with   a  young  man  and   his  wife,   emi- 
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grating  to  Arizona  in  a  covered  prairie 
schooner,  and  thence  to  Black  Falls  he 
kept  their  company.  Here  they  camped 
overnight  near  the  spot  where  we  were 
resting.  All  the  horses  were  hobbled 
and  turned  loose  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  man  and  wife  retired  for  the  night 
to  their  wagon,  and  John  rolled  in  his 
blankets  under  the  sky  and  was  soon 
close  wrapped  in  the  sound  and  dream- 
less sleep  of  youth. 

At  dawn  he  awakened  conscious  that 
something  had  happened  while  he  slept. 
He  sprang  up  and  looked  about  him,  to 
discover  that  all  the  horses  had  disap- 
peared. He  roused  the  others,  and  a 
short  search  disclosed  the  fact  that 
"rustlers"  had  stolen  the  animals.  He 
and  his  friends  were  marooned  in  the 
desert. 

A  consultation  was  held  and  it  was 
decided  that  while  the  others  remained 
with  the  outfit  at  Black  Falls  and 
awaited  his  return,  John  should  trail 
the  horse  thieves  on  foot  to  the  south- 
ward, and  without  delay  he  began  his 
weary   tramp    over   the    sand    stretches. 


He  tracked  them  to  the  old  Wolf's 
Crossing  where  the  trail  crossed  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado.  Here  it  became  evident 
that  his  efforts  would  prove  fruitless, 
and  he  turned  back.  He  reached  Black 
Falls  the  following  evening  to  find  the 
place  abandoned.  His  friends  had  se- 
cured horses  somewhere,  and  with  the 
entire  outfit  had  turned  back  on  the 
trail.  He  followed  them,  and  the  next 
day,  his  feet  so  swollen  by  the  hot  sand 
he  could  scarcely  walk,  he  overtook 
them.  It  proved  that  some  horsemen 
had  come  upon  them  at  Black  Falls,  and 
the  emigrants,  panicstricken,  had  im- 
plored the  men  to  take  them  back.  They 
were  too  frightened  even  to  wait  for 
John's  return,  though  they  were  aware 
he  was  without  food.  What  John  said 
to  them  was  never  recorded,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  relieved  his  pent-up 
feelings  in  the  picturesque  style  of  an 
irritated   frontiersman. 

In  the  days  when  emigration  here  was 
at  its  height  "rustling"  was  not  un- 
common. In  fact,  even  now  we  were 
duly  warned  at  Winslow  to  be  on  our 
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guard  against  it.  These  rustlers  were 
not  Indians  but  white  renegades,  who 
made  horsestealing  a  business  in  the  des- 
ert country. 

As  Ave  were  preparing  to  start  for- 
ward three  Navajos  galloped  in  upon 
us  from  somewhere.  We  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  keen-eyed  redmen,  as  all 
travelers  across  this  desert  stretch  are 
sure    to    be,    and   thev   had    come   with 


With  sunset  the  wind  abated.  We 
rode  on  and  on  till  long  after  dark  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  vegetation 
upon  which  the  horses  could  browse, 
but  nothing  save  black  sage  and  sand 
surrounded  us.  The  horses  were  finally 
too  weary  to  push  farther,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  tie  them  for  the  night  to 
a  cottonwood  tree  near  the  river.  Hap- 
pily we  had  sufficient  grain  to  give  them 
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blankets  to  barter.  John  needed  addi- 
tional saddle  blankets,  and  after  some 
bickering  two  fine  ones  passed  owner- 
ship. Then  our  visitors  sank  again  into 
the  desert. 

Our  afternoon  march  was  through 
the  most  arid,  desolate  stretch  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  The  trail  was 
buried  under  great  drifts  of  sand,  that  for 
long  distances  covered  even  greasewood 
and  sage.  The  wind  rose  and  blew  sand 
against  our  faces  with  the  sensation  of 
pinpricks.  Once  we  found  some  pools 
where  the  river  had  receded  and  left  the 
water  in  them  unstirred  by  the  current. 
It  had  settled  a  little — a  very  little — 
and  was  therefore  not  quite  so  thick  and 
muddy  as  that  in  the  river.  Here  we 
filled  our  canteens  and  let  the  horses 
slake   their  thirst. 


a  double  allowance,  which  they  ate 
while  we  cooked  our  own  bacon  and 
camp  bread. 

The  traveler  has  one  comfort  in  the 
Arizona  desert.  No  matter  how  severe 
the  daytime  heat  may  be,  the  nights  are 
always  cool  and  exhilarating.  Our 
blankets  were  always  welcome.  Every 
night,  too,  is  filled  with  beauty.  The 
colorings  of  the  sunsets  are  soft  and 
beautiful  beyond  description.  The  at- 
mosphere is  transparent  and  pure,  the 
stars  shine  with  great  brilliancy,  and  on 
moonlit  nights  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  colored  cliffs  and  buttes,  the  sandy 
reaches,  are  entrancing. 

Even  the  double  portion  of  grain  that 
we  were  able  to  give  our  horses  was  less 
than  they  should  normally  have  had  to- 
gether with  forage,  and  they  were  very 
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hungry  when  we  saddled  up  at  daybreak. 
Two  hours  later,  however,  we  came 
upon  three  or  four  head-high  bunches 
of  desert  grass,  known  locally  as  wheat- 
grass.  It  was  of  coarse  fibre  and  poor 
quality,  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
excellent  forage  for  horses  accustomed 
to  browsing  on  parched  ranges,  and  we 
dismounted  and  unbridled  to  permit  the 
animals  to  breakfast. 


horses  were  watered,  and  not  far  away 
in  a  little  flat  some  fairly  good  pastur- 
age offered  the  animals  grazing  for  a 
couple  of  hours  while  we  bivouacked  in 
the  shade  of  friendly  cottonwood  trees. 
Just  beyond  our  noon  bivouac  the  old 
emigrant  trail  joins  the  mail  road  from 
Flagstaff  to  Tuba,  and  from  this  point 
we  found  the  traveling  much  improved. 
The    junction    of    the    trails    is    ninety 
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While  thus  engaged  a  large  herd  of 
Navajo  goats  and  sheep  on  their  way  to 
the  river  and  water  were  driven  over  a 
knoll  by  a  young  Indian  woman  and 
boy.  After  crossing  the  river  at  Gol- 
ches  we  had  encountered  several  of  these 
herds.  The  Navajos  are  a  shepherd 
people,  and  their  flocks  are  their  chief 
source  of  livelihood.  The  wool  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  women  into  the  famous 
Navajo  blankets,  though  the  Indians  are 
now  selling  large  quantities  of  the  wool 
to  traders,  and  doubtless  a  few  years 
hence  blanket-making  will  be  a  lost  art 
among  them.  This  was  the  last  herd 
which  we  met  on  our  journey. 

At  the  point  where  the  trail  leaves  the 
Little  Colorado  we  found  some  pools, 
the  water  yellow  with  adobe  dirt.  Here 
our    canteens    were    filled    again,     the 


miles  from  Winslow  and  thirty  miles 
from  Tuba.  The  latter  is  a  govern- 
ment station  and  Indian  school,  situated 
upon  the  mesa  rising  above  the  Moen 
Copie  Canon  on  the  north  side. 

The  scenery  between  the  Little  Col- 
orado and  the  Moen  Copie  is  exceeding- 
ly picturesque.  Pink-and-gray  cliffs  cut 
the  skyline  with  serrated  ridges,  and 
from  the  higher  points  along  the  trail 
one  has  magnificent  views  of  the  arid 
desert  with  its  rolling  sand  hills  and 
buttes,  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  the 
high  and  rugged  peaks  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mountains. 

At  midforenoon  the  following  day  we 
crossed  the  Moen  Copie,  the  water  re- 
sembling in  smell  and  appearance  that 
of  a  city  sewer.  The  stream  was  tur- 
bulent, and  a  few  feet  below  the  fording 
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point  tumbled  over  a  fall  with  a  roar. 
I  was  riding  Shorty,  and  he  objected 
strongly  to  crossing  the  stream,  but  final- 
ly, after  some  plunging  and  rearing,  an- 
swered to  the  spurs.  On  the  opposite 
side  we  mounted  a  bank  and  had  our 
first  view  of  the  green  cornfields  at  the 
foot  of  the  mesa  below  Tuba,  and  one 
hour  later  dismounted  at  the  govern- 
ment farmer's  station,  to  enjoy  the  first 
drink  of  cool,  clear  water  we  had  had 
for  several  days. 

This  station  is  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  charge  of  scientific  farmers, 
for  -the  purpose  of  instructing  Indians  in 
agriculture  and  irrigation  methods. 
For  ten  miles  below  and  sixty  miles 
above  Tuba,  springs  gush  out  of  the 
cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moen 
Copie  Canon,  which,  near  Tuba  for  a 
short  distance,  widens  out  into  a  basin 
varying  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in 
width,  and  farming  is  made  possible  in 
the  limited  area  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canon  by  water  drawn  from  the  springs 
to  irrigate  the  land. 

A   Garden   in   the  Desert 

A  half  hour's  ride  from  the  farmer's 
station  up  a  trail  cut  in  the  steep  cliff 
sides  brought  us  to  Tuba  itself,  and  its 
green  orchards  and  gardens,  its  lawns 
and  rows  of  stately  Lombardy  poplars, 
appealed  to  me,  set  here  in  the  midst  of 
desolation,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  earth. 

Tuba,  or  Tuba  City,  as  it  was  for- 
merly called,  was  originally  settled  by 
the  Mormon  elder  John  D.  Lee  and  his 
followers.  Lee,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Mountain  Mead- 
ow massacre.  After  the  massacre  he 
fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  government, 
and  for  many  years  hid  himself  here  in 
the  desert.  He  it  was  who  established 
Lee's  Ferry  across  the  Colorado  River 
at  the  head  of  Marble  Canon  and 
blazed  the  southern  trail.  A  few  years 
ago  the  government  purchased  the  place 
from  the  Mormons  for  a  consideration, 
I  was  informed,  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  erected  the  present  magnificent 
school  buildings  of  red  sandstone. 

The  firm  of  Babbit  &  Preston  have  a 
concession  to  trade  here  with  the  Indi- 


ans, and  maintain  a  large  store  in  a  cir- 
cular stone  building.  Mr.  Preston  of 
the  firm  lives  here  and  manages  the  busi- 
ness personally.  Many  Indians  were 
lounging  about  the  place  when  we  drew 
up  before  the  door  and  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Preston  and  a  young  man  named 
Fleming,  his  clerk  and  chief  assistant. 
Mr.  Preston  is  an  old-time  frontiersman 
and  Indian  trader,  and,  like  all  men 
who  have  lived  long  on  the  frontier  and 
in  seclusion,  exceedingly  hospitable.  He 
opened  his  stables  for  our  horses  and  in- 
vited us  to  dinner,  where  we  met  Mrs. 
Preston  and  spent  some  delightful  hours. 
During  our  conversation  I  asked  Mr. 
Preston  if  he  did  not  find  Tuba  a 
charming  place. 

"No,"  said  he,  "it's  right  on  the  edge 
of  hell." 

"You're  wrong,"  broke  in  John,  "it's 
right  in  the  center  of  it."  * 

During  the  afternoon  I  strolled  up  to 
the  government  buildings  and  fell  in 
with  a  gentleman  who  introduced  him- 
self as  Dr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  tempo- 
rarily detailed  here  to  minister  to  the 
health  of  the  Indians.  Dr.  Harrison 
and  I  became  friends  at  once,  and  he 
and  Mr.  George  H.  Kraus,  financial 
clerk  at  the  agency,  arranged  for  a  room 
for  John  and  myself  in  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories. 

The  doctor  piloted  me  over  the  Tuba 
gardens  and  up  to  the  springs  that  sup- 
ply the  buildings  and  irrigate  the 
grounds.  There  are  two  of  these 
springs,  one  furnishing  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  buildings  has  an 
overflow  requiring  two  three-inch 
pipes  to  carry  the  waste  water  off.  The 
other,  known  as  the  Boiling  Springs,  a 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  former, 
is  even  larger.  This  spring  throws  its 
water  up  in  a  column  nearly  two  feet 
high.  There  is  a  theory  that  the  water 
supplying  these  springs,  as  well  as  all 
those  along  the  Moen  Copie,  is  brought 
between  strata  of  rock  from  the  San 
Juan  River,  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  northeast.  The  springs  supplying 
Tuba  are  situated  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mesa — the  highest  point  in  the 
vicinity. 

Adjoining  our  room  in  the  dormitory 
was  a  bathroom,   and  here  I   enjoyed  a 
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real  bath  in  a  real  bathtub.  One  must 
have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  even 
sufficient  clean  water  to  wash  face  and 
hands  for  several  days,  as  John  and  I 
had  been,  to  appreciate  such  a  luxury. 

The  buildings  were  lighted  with 
acetylene  gas,  and  John  had  never  be- 
fore had  experience  with  gas.  After  my 
bath  I  retired  to  the  bed  which  we  were 
to  share  in  common,  and  left  the  gas 
burning  that  John  might  see  his  way  on 
his  return  from  the  bathroom.  I  was 
still  awake  when  he  came  in,  and  what 
was  my  surprise  to  see  him  climb  upon 
a  chair  and  begin  blowing  at  the  gas 
light. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  trying  to 
do,  John?"  I  asked. 

"Put  out  the  light,"  he  answered. 

"Don't  do  it  yet,"  said  I.  "Did  you 
blow  that  out  in  the  bathroom?" 

"Why,  yes,"  he  replied  very  inno- 
cently. 

I  arose  and  stopped  the  flow  of  escap- 
ing gas  in  the  bathroom,  and  then  in- 
structed John  in  the  method  of  turning 
off  illuminating  gas  jets. 

Hopis  Dancing  for  Rain 

I  had  intended  resuming  our  journey 
the  following  morning,  but  learned  that 
the  first  of  the  Hopi  rain  dances  was  to 
take  place  on  that  day  in  a  Hopi  pueblo 
or  village  two  miles  distant,  and  re- 
solved to  witness  it.  Beginning  in  Au- 
gust, a  branch  of  a  Hopi  fraternity  in 
each  of  the  various  villages  holds  a 
ceremony  known  as  the  Kachina,  or 
rain  dances.  The  Kachina  is  the  Hopi 
god,  and  the  ceremonies  are  held  to  in- 
duce the  Kachina  to  water  the  fields 
after  the  long  months  of  drought.  This 
fraternity  is  not  unlike  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

Certain  of  its  mystic  ceremonies  are 
held  in  public  streets  of  the  villages, 
others  of  them  are  held  by  the  frater- 
nity members  in  private,  and  these  pri- 
vate ceremonies  no  outsider  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  witness.  I  am  aware  that 
some  of  our  scientific  investigators  claim 
to  have  been  present  at  even  the  most 
sacred  of  them,  but  these  claims  are  un- 
founded. These  sacred  ceremonies  the 
Indians    guard,  with    utmost    care    and 


caution.  The  dance  now  to  be  given 
was  one  of  the  public  dances,  and  the 
performers  were  visitors  from  an  ad- 
joining village. 

Fleming  and  I  saddled  up  and  rode 
over  to  the  pueblo  in  early  forenoon. 
Many  Indians  had  gathered,  among 
them  a  considerable  proportion  of  Nava- 
jos  prepared  to  jeer  at  their  Hopi  neigh- 
bors. Ponies  were  tethered  everywhere, 
and  the  whole  settlement  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gala  day. 

In  the  distance  as  we  approached  we 
could  hear  the  chant  of  the  dancers,  and 
on  mounting  the  pueblo  walls  we  were 
treated  to  a  weird,  uncanny  spectacle. 
Below  us  two  long  lines  of  dancers, 
dressed  in  fantastic  costumes,  wearing 
hideous  masks,  some  with  bare  arms  and 
portions  of  the  bare  body  painted  in  yel- 
low and  black,  were  marching  around 
with  the  peculiar  Indian  dance  step, 
keeping  time  to  their  chant.  One  row 
was  blanketed,  the  other  was  not.  The 
dancers  wore  anklets  of  tortoise  shells, 
with  dangling  deer's  hoofs  so  arranged 
that  with  each  step  the  hoof  struck  the 
tortoise  shell  with  a  loud  tap,  tap,  tap. 
Alongside  the  lines  and  directing  the 
dancers   were   uncostumed   old  men. 

Up  and  down,  facing  now  one  way, 
now  another,  they  danced,  always  the 
same  thing  over  again  and  with  no  vari- 
ation. -Finally  they  retired,  to  appear 
again  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  inter- 
mission. We  watched  them  until  we 
had  seen  enough  of  it.  I  was  told  that 
the  ceremony  would  probably  continue 
for  two  days  and  nights  without  cessa- 
tion. 

The  Hopi  Indians  are  very  serious  in 
their  belief  that  their  appeal  to  the 
Kachina  in  these  dances  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  fall  rains  required  to  mature 
and  ripen  their  crops.  While  the  Nava- 
jos  are  shepherds,  the  Hopis  are  an 
agricultural  people,  and  of  all  our  In- 
dians much  the  best  farmers.  Their 
chief  dependence  for  livelihood  is  their 
corn.  Missionaries  are  and  have  been 
for  a  good  while  working  among  them 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  Christianize  them. 
I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  one  real 
convert,  however,  among  either  the 
Hopis  or  the  Navajos.  Some  of  them 
are   sent   away   by   the   government   to 
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Eastern  schools,  but  invariably  they  re- 
turn to  the  old  life  and  old  supersti- 
tions— those  of  them  who  do  not  die  of 
tuberculosis  and  a  large  percentage  of 
those  taken  away  do  contract  it. 

One  of  these  educated  Indians  lives 
in  the  Hopi  village  which  I  visited.  In 
discussing  the  banishment  of  a  mission- 
ary from  another  Hopi  village  a  year 
ago,  he  remarked  in  all  seriousness, 
"The  missionary  attempted  to  stop  them 
holding  the  rain  dance.  Without  the 
dance  there  would  be  no  rain,  the  corn 
crop  would  be  a  failure,  and  the  people 
would  starve.  What  could  they  do  but 
drive  that  missionary  who  tried  to  stop 
the  dance  out  of  the  village?  They 
were  quite  right." 

Incidentally  let  it  be  said  that  the 
government  attempted  not  long  since  to 
make  white  men  out  of  some  Piute  In- 
dians in  southern  Utah.  Comfortable 
houses  were  built  for  the  Indians  at  con- 
siderable expense.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  have  none  of  it.  They 
stabled  their  ponies  in  the  houses  and 
themselves  continued  to  reside  in  their 
old-time  tepees.  The  government  means 
well  enough,  but  officials  inexperienced 
in  Indian  ways,  in  misdirected  zeal,  do 
not  know  that  they  cannot  make  a  white 
man  out  of  an  Indian  in  one  or  even  two 
or  three  generations.  An  Indian  forced 
to  take  up  a  white  man's  method  of  life 


and  sleep  within  inclosed  walls  will  very 
promptly  develop  tuberculosis  and  die. 

The  Hopi  Indian  believes  that  the 
souls  of  all  deceased  adults  go  to  the 
Grand  Canon.  When  a  man  dies  a 
grave  is  dug.  The  nearest  relative  of 
the  deceased  carries  the  body  to  the 
grave,  places  it  in  a  sitting  posture  fac- 
ing the  Grand  Canon,  erects  a  long  pole 
between  the  legs,  locks  the  dead  man's 
fingers  around  it,  and  fills  the  grave.  To 
the  top  of  the  pole,  protruding  above 
the  grave,  he  ties  one  end  of  a  string 
and  leads  the  other  end  in  the  direction 
of  the  Grand  Canon.  At  the  end  of 
four  days  it  is  believed  the  soul  leaves 
the  body,  climbs  the  pole,  and  with  the 
string  to  guide  it  goes  to  its  eternal  home 
in  the  canon. 

The  Navajos,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  superstitious  about  handling  dead 
bodies.  They  believe  that  the  evil  spirit 
that  kills  the  person  hovers  around  the 
hogan,  as  they  call  their  lodge,  await- 
ing other  victims,  and  a  hogan  in  which 
a  death  occurs  is  never  occupied  again. 
Navajo  hogans  are  always  built  with 
the  entrance  facing  the  east.  When  a 
death  occurs  in  one  of  them  an  opening 
is  invariably  made  in  the  north  side. 
Therefore  when  one  sees  a  hogan  with 
the  north  side  knocked  out  he  may  be 
certain  some  one  has  died  in  it. 

The     Hopi     and     Navajo     Indians, 
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though  living  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  are  quite  distinct  in  physical  ap- 
pearance, tastes,  and  customs.  The  lat- 
ter are  taller,  cleaner  cut,  and  more 
agile  than  the  former.  While  the  Hopi 
gives  little  attention  to  personal  decora- 
tions, the  Navajo  often  wears  many 
and  costly  ornaments  of  silver  and  tur- 
quoise, and,  when  he  can  afford  it,  a 
suit  of  velvet.  The  Navajo  has  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  himself  and  grades 
the  human  family  as  follows:  First  and 
best  of  all,  the  Navajos,  then  the  Piute, 
then  the  Hopi,  and,  last  and  least  of  all, 
the  white  man. 

Ten  miles  northwest  of  Tuba  is  Wil- 
low Spring.  Between  Tuba  and  Wil- 
low Spring  is  Lee's  Ranch,  the  former 
home  of  the  renegade  Lee,  and  just  be- 
yond is  Moen  Ave.  At  all  of  these 
places  springs  gush  out  of  the  cliffs.  A 
missionary  resides  at  Lee's  ranch,  and 
Navajo  Indians  have  small,  poorly 
cared  for  gardens  at  Moen  Ave.  Wil- 
low Spring  is  the  last  of  the  series  of 
oases  bordering  upon  Tuba  and  the 
Moen  Copie  in  the  northerly  course  that 
we  were  to  follow.  Beyond  are  the 
Cottonwood  tanks,  McClellan  tanks, 
and  Limestone  tanks,  cavities  in  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  canons  that  catch  and  hold 
rain  water.  Sometimes  after  long  dry 
periods  some  or  all  of  these  tanks  are 
empty,  as  rain  water  evaporates  quickly 
here.  Always  the  water  to  be  found  in 
them  is  stale. 

Forty-five  miles  beyond  Willow 
Spring  -is  Bitter  Spring,  the  first  de- 
pendable water,  but  no  one  ever  drinks 
it  unless  driven  to  do  so  by  extremity, 
and  then  in  small  quantities,  for  it  is 
rank  with  ill-tasting  minerals  and  con- 
tains a  percentage  of  poison.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Bitter  Spring,  however,  Navajo 
Spring,  pure  and  cold,  bubbles  out  of  a 
canon  in  the  Echo  Cliffs,  and  ten  miles 
beyond  Navajo  Spring  are  Lee's  Ferry 
and  the  Colorado  River. 

We  wound  down  the  trail  that  leads 
from  the  mesa  to  the  lower  level,  passed 
Lee's  Ranch  and  Moen  Ave,  and  at 
midforenoon  reached  Willow  Spring, 
watered  our  horses,  rilled  our  canteens, 
and  drank  deeply  ourselves,  for  we  real- 
ized that  this  was  the  last  good  water 
we  were  to  have  until  we  reached  Nava- 


jo Springs.  Then  we  turned  into  the 
trail  leading  northward  over  the  desert, 
following  the  red-and-pink  walls  of  the 
Echo  cliffs,  which  rose  on  our  right  to 
a  serrated  ridge  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  while  to  the  left  rose  a  mesa 
broken  with  many  canons.  During  the 
afternoon  Cottonwood  Tanks  were 
passed,  a  pile  of  stones  by  the  side  of  the 
main  trail  marking  the  by-trail  which 
led  to  the  tanks  a  mile  to  the  westward 
in  the  mouth  of  a  canon. 

All  the  country  here  was  naked  of 
vegetation  save  for  greasewood  and  sage, 
until  at  evening  we  mounted  Cedar 
Ridge,  so  named  because  of  a  few 
straggling,  stunted,  gnarled  cedars  upon 
its  summit.  Here  was  fairly  good 
browsing  for  the  horses,  and  we  made 
our  camp,  soon  to  be  joined  by  two  Pi- 
ute Indians  who  accepted  tobacco  and 
sat  silently  smoking  by  our  camp  fire 
until  dusk,  when  they  dashed  away  in 
the  twilight  on  their  ponies. 

A  Fond  Illusion  Faded 

Only  once  after  this  were  our  camps 
visited  by  Indians.  Let  me  say  of  these 
visits  that  the  only  object  Navajo  or 
Piute  had  in  coming  as  they  did  upon  us 
was  the  hope  of  sharing  our  meal — an 
Indian  is  ever  ready  to  eat — in  one  in- 
stance to  barter  blankets,  and  probably 
always  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  the 
white  man's  camp.  Some  writers  who 
have  visited  the  Navajo  country  describe 
in  blood-curdling  terms  the  Indians'  de- 
scent upon  the  camp,  riding  at  a  gallop 
and  shooting  as  they  came,  and  then 
watching  the  white  men  like  wild  beasts, 
casting  sinister  looks,  etc.,  etc.,  and  how 
the  writer  and  his  party  watched 
through  the  night  hourly  expecting  a 
knife  to  be  plunged  into  their  hearts! 

All  this  is  nonsense.  The  Indian  al- 
ways rides  at  a  canter.  Very  often  he 
shoots  on  approaching  a  camp  to  an- 
nounce his  coming.  But  the  traveler 
who  feels  even  the  least  tingle  of  fear  or 
apprehension  is  a  timid  creature  indeed. 
These  adventures  have  a  place  with  the 
stories  of  travelers  in  our  Northern  for- 
ests, who  endeavor  to  impress  their 
readers  with  the  belief  that  wild  beasts 
line  the  trail  waiting  a  chance  to  devour 
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the  unwary  and  that  only  the  eternal 
vigilance  and  superb  bravery  of  the 
traveler-writer  saves  him  from  death. 

The  following  day  carried  us  past 
both  McClellan  and  Limestone  tanks. 
Each  lay  a  mile  or  more  to  the  left  of 
our  trail  in  the  mouth  of  canons  cut- 
ting the  mesa.    The  government  had  en- 


northeast  to  be  lost  in  a  great  mass  of 
red,  yellow,  and  gray  peaks  through 
which  the  Colorado  winds  its  way,  to 
the  point  where  the  Vermilion  Cliffs  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  have  their  be- 
ginning. Deep  down  among  these  pools 
lies  Lee's  Ferry.  Near  the  bend  in 
Echo  Cliffs  lies  Bitter  Spring.     We  did 


larged   the  former  tank  by  building  up     not   stop   here,   but   did   halt  at   Navajo 

Springs,  which 
were  reached  ear- 
ly in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  third 
day  from  Tuba. 
From  this  on 
our  course  was 
up  and  down 
across  deep 
gulches  until 
near  midday  we 
encountered  the 
mass  of  broken 
mountain  peaks 
and  the  Colo- 
rado River.  The 
old  emigrant 
trail  led  around 
and  through  by 
a  circuitous 
route  to  the 
ferry,  but  a  new 
trail  had  been 
cut  along  the 
edge  of  a  cliff 
and  several  hun- 
dred feet  above 
the  river  which 
washed  the  cliff's 
base.  This  we 
followed,  with 
rocks  hanging 
high  above  us 
and    an     almost 


cement  walls, 
thus  consider- 
ably increasing 
its  capacity. 
Here  we  wa- 
tered our  horses. 
The  latter  tank 
— several  deep 
holes  in  the  lime- 
stone' rocks  just 
as  nature  made 
them — held  bet- 
ter water,  and 
here  we  replen- 
ished our  can- 
teens. The  trails 
leading  to  both 
of  these,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cot- 
tonwood Tanks, 
were  marked  by 
piles  of  stones. 

The  scenery 
here  was  ex- 
ceedingly pic- 
turesque, to  the 
left  the  mesa 
broken  by  its  nu- 
merous canons, 
to  the  right  the 
highly  colored 
Echo  Cliffs;  be- 
fore us,  beyond 
the  level  stretch 
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of  desert,   and  at  right  angles  to  Echo  perpendicular  drop  to  the  water  below.   I 

Cliffs  rose  the  equally  rugged  and  highly  was  mounted  on  Shorty,  and  was  exceed- 

colored  Vermilion  Cliffs  beyond  Marble  ingly  glad  when  we  began  our  descent  to 

Canon  and  the  Colorado  River,  which  the  ferry,  for  I  never  knew  when  Shorty 

they   paralleled.      Deep   as   the   gash    is,  might  take  it  into  his  fickle  head  to  rear 


however,  through  which  the  Colorado 
flows,  no  hint  of  its  presence  is  given  the 
traveler  as  he  looks  away  over  the  great 
stretch   of  country  to   Vermilion   Cliffs. 


or  buck.    However,  the  passage  was  made 
in  safety. 

Here  we  found  several  tents  and  an 
extensive  placer  mining  plant  irt  course 


Indeed,   one   might   ride   almost    to   the  of  erection.     The  sands  here  and  for  a 

very  brink  of  the  canon   before   discov-  hundred  miles  above  are  rich  with  gold, 

ering  it.  but   in   such   fine  particles   that  hereto- 

Echo  Cliffs  finally  turn  sharply  to  the  fore  it  has  not  been   found  possible  to 
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wash  it.  The  company  establishing  the 
present  plant,  however,  claim  to  have  se- 
cured machinerv  that  will  do  the  work 
properly. 

The  old  ferry,  a  small  scow,  is  at- 
tached to  a  cable  stretched  across  the 
river,  and  is  operated  by  hand.  It  was 
in  so  dilapidated  a  condition,  and  so 
dangerous,  that  no  charge  was  made  for 
taking  passengers  or  outfits  across,  and 
travelers  accepting  the  passage  did  so  at 
their  own  risk.  The  approach  was  in 
very  poor  condition,  and  horses  could  be 
loaded  only  at  danger  of  broken  legs. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  attempt  it, 
however,  and  two  miners  volunteered  to 
assist  us.  The  horses  were  unsaddled 
and  unpacked,  our  outfit  loaded,  and 
the  animals  finally  taken  aboard  with- 
out accident. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  a 
novel  experience  for  range  horses,  but 
all  of  them  behaved  exceedingly  well 
save  Shorty.  While  John  and  the 
miners  worked  the  ferry  across  I  held 
him  by  the  nose.  Once  he  lifted  me  clear 
off  my  feet  in  an  effort  to  rear  and 
plunge,    and    I    thought    for   a    moment 


both  of  us  were  going  overboard.  But 
nothing  of  consequence  happened,  and 
at  length  we  found  ourselves  and  out-- 
fit  safely  landed  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Colorado. 

Lee's  Ferry,  as  previously  stated,  was 
established  by  John  D.  Lee.  Here  at  the 
junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Pahreah 
rivers  coming  together  in  deep  canons, 
Lee  cleared  and  irrigated  a  few  acres  of 
alluvial  deposit,  and.  built  him  a  house. 
Sometimes  he  lived  at  Tuba,  sometimes 
here,  always  hiding  from  the  govern- 
ment officials,  and  here  it  was  that  Pow- 
ell, making  the  first  successful  explora- 
tion of  the  canon  of  the  Colorado  River, 
discovered  him.  Lee  was  arrested  and 
later  executed  for  his  part  in  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  Massacre. 

The  ferry  became  the  property  of  the 
Mormon  church,  and  was  held  by  the 
church  until  the  present  year,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Grand  Canon 
Cattle  Company.  Navajo  County, 
Arizona,  has  since  arranged  with  the 
cattle  company  to  build  a  new  boat, 
stretch  a  new  cable,  and  make  the  ap- 
proaches  safe,   and    doubtless   these   im- 
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provements  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

What  was  John's  surprise  to  find  one 
of  his  nieces,  her  husband,  and  her  hus- 
band's brother — Johnson  by  name — in 
charge  of  the  property  in  the  interests 
of  the  cattle  company.  Our  welcome 
was  royal.  Watermelons  and  musk 
melons  from  the  irrigated  garden  and 
apples  from  the  orchard  were  set  before 
us,  an  unexpected  and  delicious  surprise. 

Our  bed  spread  in  the  open,  as  usual, 
was,  however,  the  most  uncomfortable 
of  the  trip,  for  here  in  the  depths  of  the 
canon  the  night  was  very  warm,  and 
mosquitoes  were  much  too  numerous 
and  active,  and  we  were  glad  enough 
the  next  morning  to  wind  our  way  to 
the  high  plain. 

The  scenery  through  this  whole  re- 
gion is  overpowering  in  its  grandeur. 
The  highly  colored  peaks  and  cliffs,  ris- 
ing in  rugged  confusion  on  every  side, 
the  canons,  and  the  sullen  river  com- 
bined to  form  one  of  nature's  wonder 
spots.  Above  on  the  plains  we  fol- 
lowed, for  several  days,  the  Vermilion 
Cliffs,    plodding    our    way    toward    the 


Buckskin  Mountains  to  the  westward, 
through  which  the  Colorado  breaks  to 
form  that  stupendous  work  of  nature, 
the  Grand  Canon,  and  to  the  southwest 
the  entrance  of  the  great  gorge  was 
plainly  visible. 

Fifteen  miles  from  the  ferry  we 
crossed  Soap  Creek.  A  tiny  bit  of  water 
trickled  down  over  the  sand,  and  we 
dug  a  hole  with  our  cups  that  the  horses 
might  drink.  The  next  water  was  at 
Jacob's  Pools,  and  twelve  miles  farther 
a  vile  sink  hole.  Beyond  that  lay  House 
Rock  Spring,  and  finally  Coyote  Holes. 

On  the  third  day  from  Lee's  Ferry  we 
crossed  Jones'  Buffalo  Range  in  House 
Rock  Valley  and  saw  one  lone  buffalo 
cow  which  watched  us  curiously  from  a 
distance.  That  evening  the  Escalante 
Mountains  in  Utah  loomed  up  ahead, 
grim  and  gray.  On  our  right  the  Ver- 
milion Cliffs  still  held  their  place,  and 
very  near  now  on  our  left  lay  the  blue- 
gray  Buckskins.  It  was  that  night,  near 
dark,  that  we  reached  the  Coyote  Holes, 
and  near  them  we  camped,  for  nearly  a 
day's  march  lay  between  them  and  the 
next  water. 
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Here  we  had  the  first  rain  since  leav- 
ing the  Mogollon  Mesa,  far  south  of 
Winslow.  All  night  it  poured.  We 
did  not  pitch  our  tent,  but  drew  it  over 
us  and  were  very  snug  and  comfortable 
as  we  slept. 

The  next  day  carried  us  over  the  end 
of  the  Buckskins  with  their  scanty 
growth  of  scrubby  cedars  and  pinons, 
though  farther  southward  lies  a  great 
forest  of  pine.  This  region  is  included 
within  the  Grand  Canon  Forest  Re- 
serve, and  on  a  lonely,  scrubby  cedar  in 
the  midst  of  sagebrush  and  far  from 
timber,  an  active  ranger  had  posted  a 
warning  against  forest  fires. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, August  13th,  we  rode  into  the  lit- 
tle Mormon  hamlet  of  Johnson,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  and  were  welcomed 
and  entertained  for  the  night  by  John's 
oldest  sister,  Mrs.  Young,  whom  he  had 


not  seen  for  many  years.  On  Sunday 
we  continued  to  Kanab,  fourteen  miles 
below  Johnson,  and  here  John  met  his 
mother.  He  had  not  seen  her  in  four- 
teen years,  and  she  did  not  recognize 
him  when  he  presented  himself  to  her. 
The  meeting  -was  most  affecting.  John, 
the  frontiersman,  could  not  repress  his 
tears  as  he  took  his  old  mother  in  his 
arms.  She  was  a  sweet  old  lady,  born 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  seventy-eight 
years  ago,  of  the  good  old  New  England 
stock. 

"My  oldest  child,"  she  said  with 
pride,  "is  a  daughter  sixty  years  old.  I 
have  two  hundred  and  three  living  de- 
scendants, and  one  hundred  and  one 
great  grandchildren.  That  isn't  race 
suicide,  is  it?" 

Here  John  and  I  were  to  part,  he  to 
return  to  Pinedale,  I  to  continue  alone 
on  the  lonely  trail  to  the  northward. 


{To  be  Continued) 
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"HEN  the  marine  ar- 
chitects   and    engin- 
Vk       /vk        I       eers    catch   up    with 

\i  /    \i  /         t^ie  autom°bile  mak- 
v^       ^ff  ers  they  can  build  a 

*  ™  ship  capable  of  cross- 

ing the  Atlantic  in  twenty-three  hours; 
or,  if  we  forget  to  make  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  longitude,  capable  of 
making  the  run  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  in  the  same  apparent  time  in 
which  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited 
makes  the  run  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago. That  is,  the  vessel  leaving  Liver- 
pool at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
would  arrive  at  New  York  at  nine 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  which, 
allowing  for  the  five  hours  difference  in 
time,  would  make  twenty-three  hours. 

When  the  railroad  engineers  provide 
improved  tracks  and  motive  power  that 
will  enable  them  to  parallel  the  feats  of 


the  automobile  men,  if  they  ever  do,  the 
running  time  for  the  fastest  trains  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  will  be 
reduced  to  seven  hours,  while  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  but  a  day's  run  from  the 
Metropolis. 

And  when  the  airship  enthusiasts  are 
able  to  dart  through  the  air  at  a  sus- 
tained speed  of  even  half  that  which  has 
been  attained  by  the  automobile  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  taking  seri- 
ously the  extravagant  claims  made  in  be- 
half of  aviation. 

For  the  automobile  is  the  swiftest 
machine  ever  built  by  human  hands. 
It  is  so  much  swifter  than  its  nearest 
competitor  that  those  who  read  these 
lines  to-day  are  likely  to  be  some  years 
older  before  its  speed  is  even  equaled,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  surpassed,  by  any 
other  kind  of  vehicle. 

So  far  as  is  known,  but  one  human 
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14    MINUTES 


being  ever  traveled  faster  than  Barney 
Oldfield  did  in  his  racing  auto  on  the 
beach  at  Daytona,  Florida,  on  March 
16,  1 9 10.  This  solitary  exception  was  a 
Hindoo  carrier  who  chanced  to  tum- 
ble off  the  brink  of  a  chasm  in  the  Him- 
alayas. His  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served, he  never  made  any  claim  to  the 
record,  he  was  not  officially  timed,  and 
altogether  the  event  has  no  official 
standing.  Still,  as  he  is  the  only  man 
who  is  even  alleged  to  have  covered  so 
great  a  distance  as  six  thousand  feet  in 
an  unobstructed  fall  the  matter  is  not 
without  interest;  for,  according  to  the 
accepted  rule  for  finding  the  velocity 
of  a  body  falling  freely  from  rest,  he 
must  have  been  going  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  a  second  when  he  reached 
the  bottom. 

About  Oldfield's  record  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  it  was  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  witnesses,  and  it  was  duly 
timed  with  stop-watches  by  men  skilled 
in  the  art.  The  straight-away  mile  over 
the  smooth,  hard  beach  was  covered 
from  a  running  start  in  the  almost  in- 


credibly short  time  of  27.33  seconds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  131.75  miles  per  hour. 

The  next  fastest  mile  ever  traveled  by 
human  beings  who  lived  to  tell  about  it 
was  made  in  an  electric  car  on  the  ex- 
perimental track  between  Berlin  and 
Zossen,  in  1902.  As  the  engineers  who 
achieved  this  record  for  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  rail- 
road considered  such  speed  dangerous,  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  become  standard 
practice.  The  fastest  time  ever  made  by 
a  steam  locomotive  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  was  the  run  of  five  miles  from 
Fleming  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in 
two  and  a  half  minutes  by  a  Plant  sys- 
tem locomotive  in  March,  1901.  This 
was  at  the  rate  of  120  miles  an  hour. 
As  for  steamships,  the  record  of  30.53 
miles  per  hour  is  held  by  the  Maure- 
tania. 

These  things,  if  borne  in  mind,  will 
serve  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the 
things  that  an  automobile  can  do,  and 
to  supply  a  substantial  basis  for  the  pre- 
mise that,  at  least  in  some  respects,  the 
automobile  is   the  most   marvelous   ma- 
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MODEL    IO — TOY    TONNEAU     HIT     BY    TROLLEY    CAR,    GOING    45    MILES    PER 

HOUR,    DRAGGED    3OO    YDS.,    THROWN    ACROSS     I2-FT.    DITCH    THROUGH 

A  FENCE,  JAMMED  BETWEEN  TWO  TREES,  AND  DRIVEN  20  MILES  TO 

DETROIT  THROUGH  MUD  AND   SLUSH   UNDER  ITS  OWN  POWER. 


chine  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  can  go 
anywhere  at  any  time,  floundering 
through  two  feet  of  snow,  ford  any 
stream  that  isn't  deep  enough  to  drown 
out  the  magneto,  triumph  over  mud  axle 
deep,  jump  fences,  and  cavort  over 
plowed  ground  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
It  has  been  used  with  brilliant  success  in 
various  kinds  of  hunting,  including  coy- 
ote coursing  on  the  prairies  of  Colorado, 
where  it  can  run  all  around  the  bronco, 
formerly  in  favor,  since  it  never  runs 
any  risk  of  breaking .  a  leg  in  a  prairie 
dog  hole.  Educated  automobiles  have 
been  trained  to  shell  corn,  saw  wood, 
pump  water,  churn,  plow,  and,  in  short, 
do  anything  required  of  them  except 
figure  out  where  the  consumer  gets  off 
under  the  new  tariff  law. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of 
speed,  as  automobile  talk  always  does, 
the  supremacy  of  the  motor  car  has  been 
established  by  so  many  official  records 
that  any  attempt  to  select  the  most  strik- 


ing only  results  in  bewilderment.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  recite  a  few 
representative  ones. 

That  was  a  most  interesting  illustra- 
tion, for  instance,  of  the  capacity  for 
sustained  high  speed  made  by  a  Stearns 
car  on  the  mile  track  at  Brighton  Beach, 
August  19  and  20,  1910.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  car  covered  the  amazing 
distance  of  1,253  miles,  which  was  at 
the  average  speed  of  52-5-  miles  per  hour. 
This  record  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  the  car  was  not  a 
racer,  but  a  stock  car  which  had  been 
driven  for  some  months  by  its  owner 
before  it  was  borrowed  for  the  race,  and 
did  not  have  any  special  preparation. 
The  men  who  drove  it  were  not  notified 
that  their  services  were  wanted  until  the 
morning  of  the  race. 

While  this  is  about  the  average  rate 
per  hour  of  the  fastest  train  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  trains  run  on  steel 
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rails,  that  curves  are  comparatively  few, 
and  they  are  not  sharp,  while  the  auto- 
mobile was  spinning  around  a  mile  track 
made  of  plain  dirt,  and  was  obliged  to 
negotiate  2,506  sharp  curves.  Besides, 
the  locomotives  on  the  fast  trains  are 
changed  every  120  to  150  miles  while 
the  entire  run  of  1,253  miles  was  made 
by  one  auto  which  had  already  run 
7,500  miles  in  ordinary  service  before  it 
was  entered  in  the  race. 

No  locomotive  ever  ran  278  consecu- 
tive miles  at  an  average  speed  of  65.1 
miles  per  hour,  yet  that  is  what  the  Alco 
car,  driven  by  Harry  F.  Grant,  did  to 
win  the  Vanderbilt  cup  on  October  1, 
1 9 10.  He  did  it,  not  on  steel  rails,  care- 
fully guarded  by  train  despatchers  and 
operators  and  trackmen,  but  on  a  road 
that  in  places  was  no  better  than  it 
should  be,  and  was  occupied  by  other 
racers  who  also  wanted  the  cup,  not  to 
mention   several    thousand    spectators. 

Unfortunately  for  the  automobile,  it 
has  achieved  so  many  remarkable  speed 
records  that  its  name  is  suggestive  of 
swiftness.  If  the  English  language  were 
not  the  stereotyped,  inelastic  vehicle  for 
the  communication  of  thought  that  it  is 
we  should  now  be  speaking  of  "automo- 
biling"  a  shady  bill  through  the  city 
council  instead  of  "  railroading "  it. 
There  are  few  places  where  it  is  permis- 
sible to  attain  record  speed  and  fewer 
men  who,  with  safety  to  others,  may  be 
intrusted  with  the  attempt.  The  true 
value  of  the  automobile  to  the  average 
man  lies  in  its  ability  to  keep  right  on 
going  indefinitely  at  moderate  speed 
under  any  and  all  conditions. 

One  of  the  innumerable  tests  in  which 
the  staying  qualities  of  the  automobile 
were  brought  out  was  the  trip  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
Gettysburg  by  S.  D.  Waldon  and  four 
passengers  in  a  Packard  car,  September 
20,  1 9 10.  This  run  of  303  miles  over 
three  mountain  ranges  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  steep  grades,  rocks, 
ruts,  and  thank-you-marms  to  rack  the 
machinery  and  bruise  the  feelings  of  the 
riders  was  made  in  12  hours  and  51 
minutes. 

This  feat  was  far  outdone  by  Rene 
A.  Brassey,  who,  on  May  23,  1909, 
drove  a  Thomas  car  with  four  passen- 


gers from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  475  miles,  in  16  hours  and 
45  minutes,  or  an  average  of  28.35  miles 
per  hour  including  stops.  The  actual 
running  time  was  15  hours  and  55 
minutes,  for  a  sheriff  at  Santa  Barbara 
arrested  the  whole  outfit  for  violating 
the  speed  ordinance.  Fifty-five  minutes 
were  required  to  mollify  the  outraged 
majesty  of  the  law.  This,  together  with 
an  indiscreet  attempt  to  straddle  a  fence, 
resulting  in  a  ruined  tire,  was  enough 
to  prevent  the  car  from  equaling  the 
scheduled  time  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
crack  train  between  the  two  cities. 

A  little  run  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles,  though,  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning  by  way  of  showing  what  an 
auto  can  do  in  a  real  endurance  contest. 
A  much  more  notable  trip  was  the  non- 
stop run  from  Jackson,  Michigan,  to 
Bangor,  Maine,  in  November,  1909,  by 
E.  P.  Blake  and  Dr.  Charles  Percival. 
The  distance  of  1,600  miles  was  covered 
in  123  hours,  which  meant  traveling  at 
an  average  speed  of  13  miles  an  hour  in 
rain  and  snow  and  mud  over  country 
roads  at  their  worst.  In  all  that  time 
the  motor  never  once  stopped.  In  the 
Munsey  historical  tour  of  1910  a  Brush 
single-cylinder  car  covered  the  1,550 
miles  of  a  schedule  designed  for  big  cars 
and  came  through  with  a  perfect  score. 
If  you  know  the  hill  roads  of  Pennsyl- 
vania you'll  realize  what  that  means  in 
the  way  of  car  performance. 

Trying   Them   Out  'Cross  Continent 

Still  more  remarkable  endurance 
tests  are  the  transcontinental  trips  which 
are  undertaken  so  frequently  nowa- 
days that  they  no.  longer  attract  atten- 
tion. One  such  trip  which  shows  what 
very  little  trouble  an  automobile  gives 
when  handled  with  reasonable  care  was 
that  made  in  1909  by  George  C.  Rew, 
W.  H.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  R.  A.  Luckey,  and 
H.  G.  Toney.  Traveling  by  daylight 
only  they  made  the  journey  of  2,800 
miles  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  in 
nineteen  days  in  a  Stearns  car.  They 
might  have  done  better  if  they  had  not 
loitered  along  the  way.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  stopped  to  haul  water  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  for  some  cow- 
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boys  on  a  roundup.  The  motor  gave 
no  trouble  whatever,  while  the  only 
trouble  with  tires  was  a  single  puncture 
caused  by  a  spike  when  they  tried  to 
avoid  a  bad  stretch  of  road  by  running 
on  a  railroad  track. 

A  more  severe  test  of  what  an  auto- 
mobile can  do  was  the  trip  made  by  J. 
M.  Murdock  with  his  family  of  four 
and  a  mechanician,  with  1,200  pounds  of 


President  Taft  to  President  Chilberg, 
of  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 
in  September-October,  1909,  in  10  days 
5  hours,  by  using  thirty-two  cars  and  as 
many  different  drivers  who  knew  the 
roads  over  which  they  ran. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  friends  who  own  cars  know  that 
automobiles  can  climb  hills ;  and  that  the 
accepted  way  to  do  it  is  to  throw  in  the 
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baggage  and  supplies  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York  in  1908.  Starting  on 
April  24,  New  York  was  reached  on 
May  26,  making  a  total  of  32  days  5 
hours  and  25  minutes  elapsed  time  for 
the  3,693  miles,  though  the  party 
stopped  to  rest  for  seven  days  out  of 
that  time.  Murdock  was  not  looking 
for  a  record,  though  he  made  one  for  a 
car  driven  by  one  man  for  that  particu- 
lar distance. 

The  time  record  from  ocean  to  ocean 
up  to  August,  1 9 10,  was  held  by  L.  L. 
Whitman,  who  left  New  York  in  a  Reo 
four-thirty  at  12:01  a.m.  on  Monday, 
the  8th  of  that  month,  and  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  18th,  covering  the 
3)557  miles  in  10  days  15  hours  and 
13  minutes.  This  achievement  may  be 
more  fully  appreciated  by  comparing  it 
with  the  transcontinental  relay  race  in 
which  a  courier  carried  a  message  from 


extra  special  high  gear,  tear  the  throt- 
tle out  by  the  roots,  advance  the  spark 
twenty  minutes,  and  push  hard  on  the 
steering  wheel.  The  fact  that  the  car 
will  overlook  such  treatment  and  go 
ahead  is  a  source  of  never-failing  won- 
der. Indeed,-  when  it  comes  to  hill 
climbing  the  automobile  is  so  far  ahead 
of  the  locomotive  that  it  seems  like 
wanton  cruelty  to  drag  the  latter  into 
the  discussion  at  all. 

The  steepest  grade  on  a  railroad  do- 
ing a  miscellaneous  transportation  busi- 
ness climbed  by  a  locomotive  relying  on 
adhesion  only  is  on  the  Leopoldina  sys- 
tem in  Brazil  between  Bocca  do  Monte 
and  Theodoso,  where  there  is  a  stretch 
of  8^  per  cent  grade  with  curves  of  130 
feet  radius.  There  are  some  logging 
roads  in  the  United  States  with  grades 
of  16  per  cent.  How  trifling  this  seems 
when    compared    with    the    feat    of    a 
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Thomas  car  which  climbed  Fillmore 
Street,  San  Francisco,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  a  gradient  of  34  per  cent,  with 
twenty-three  persons  on  board.  As  25 
per  cent  is  regarded  as  the  maximum 
safe  gradient  for  an  Abt  rack  railway, 
since  the  cog  wheel  is  liable  to  climb  out 
of  the  rack  on  any  steeper  grade,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  strain  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  hearer  of  this  story  is  almost 


the  lightest  cars  built,  reached  the  top 
in  1  minute  10  seconds.  De  Palma 
climbed  the  "  Giant's  Despair "  near 
Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  June  14,  19 10,  an 
ascent  six  thousand  feet  long,  with 
grades  varying  from  10  to  22  per  cent, 
in  his  big  machine  in  1  minute  28  f 
seconds.  A  Marmon  stock  car  reached 
the  top  in  1  minute  50^  seconds. 
Pike's   Peak,    Mount   Washington,   En- 
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as  great  as  that  upon  the  car  must  have 
been. 

Enthusiasm  may  be  expected  to  run 
high  in  the  presence  of  such  astounding 
triumphs,  and  it  should,  therefore,  not 
be  deemed  surprising  that  accounts  of 
hill  climbing  contests  are  generally  lack- 
ing in  definiteness.  The  name  of  the  car 
and  the  driver  are  always  given  with 
scrupulous  care,  but  such  incidental  de- 
tails as  length  of  ascent,  minimum, 
maximum,  and  average  gradient,  maxi- 
mum curvature,  and  so  on,  are  generally 
left  to  the  imagination. 

Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule 
was  the  hill-climbing  contest  at  Port 
Jefferson,  Long  Island,  in  which  Ralph 
de  Palma  went  up  an  ascent  of  two 
thousand  feet  with  an  average  gradient 
of  10  per  cent  and  a  maximum  of  15  per 
cent  in  20.48  seconds  in  his  190-horse- 
power  Fiat.  A  little  Hupmobile,  one  of 


sign  Mountain  in  Utah,  and  lesser 
mountains  elsewhere  have  also  been 
climbed  repeatedly  by  automobiles.  As 
the  mere  announcement  of  the  fact  viv- 
idly exhibits  the  staying  powers  of  the 
auto  in'  a  long,  stiff  climb  the  engineer- 
ing details  may  be  disregarded. 

Next  to  its  ability  to  do  the  excep- 
tional things  when  required,  the  most 
useful  accomplishment  of  the  automobile 
is  it  wonderful  capacity  for  standing  up 
to  its  work  day  in  and  day  out  in  fair 
weather  or  foul,  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads.  This  is  shown 
every  year  in  the  spectacular  Glidden 
tours,  otherwise  the  National  Relia- 
bility tests,  in  which  a  number  of  cars 
of  various  makes  cover  a  scheduled 
route  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles,  in 
which  are  included  all  the  different 
kinds  of  abominations  facetiously  termed 
"roads."      Other  tests  without   number 
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are  constantly  being  evolved  to  demon- 
strate the  already  established  fact  that 
an  automobile  can  do  anything  required 
of  it. 

There  was  the  New  York  to  Paris 
race,  for  instance.  Starting  from  New 
York  on  February  12,  1908,  when  trav- 
eling was  at  its  worst,  and  arriving  in 
Paris  July  30,  the  winner  floundered  in 
snow,  mud,  sand,  and  rocks,  over  moun- 
tain ranges  and  through  swamps,  in 
eighty-eight  days  running  time  for  the 
12,116  miles  of  land  travel.  That  was 
a  demonstration  of  what  an  automobile 
can  do  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Yet  the  Thomas  car  that  did  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition  at  a  cost 
of  only  $90  after  the  trip  was  ended. 

Another  remarkable  demonstration  of 
endurance  was  that  given  by  a  Chal- 
mers-Detroit touring  car,  which  was 
driven  208  miles  every  day  for  a  hun- 
dred consecutive  days  over  average 
roads.  When  the  20,800  miles  were 
finished,  just  to  show  that  it  still  felt 
its  oats,  the  car  which  had  already  cov- 
ered 6,000  miles  of  roads  through 
Western  States  before  the  test  began, 
ran  over  to  Pontiac,  Michigan,  and 
hauled  the  Mayor  26  miles  to  Detroit. 
Then  it  was  run  into  the  shops  and 
taken  down  for  examination.  Being 
found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  except 


for  the  valves,  which  required  some 
trifling  adjustment  to  take  up  the  wear 
on  the  valve  stems3  and  for  the  piston 
rings  which  needed  setting  out,  it  was 
reassembled  and  started  on  another 
test. 

But  after  all,  the  most  wonderful 
thing  about  an  automobile  is  its  almost 
infinite  capacity  to  endure  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment.  No  matter  whether 
the  brutality  is  inflicted  through  igno- 
rance or  awkwardness,  or,  rarest  of  all, 
through  unavoidable  accident,  the  effect 
on  steel  and  wood  and  rubber  is  the 
same.     Yet  the  auto  stands  it. 

In  brake  tests  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  car  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  miles  an  hour  can  be  stopped 
in  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet.  The 
knowledge  that  this  can  be  done  in  an 
emergency  is  a  great  comfort,  but  it 
should  be  equally  well  known  that  it 
does  not  improve  the  car  to  make  all 
stops  that  way.  Yet  how  often  are 
drivers  seen  tearing  up  to  the  curb  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour  or  more  to  slam 
on  the  brakes  at  the  last  instant  with  a 
violence  that  nearly  causes  the  car  to 
turn  a  somersault,  bringing  it  to  a 
standstill  in  twenty  feet  when  there  was 
no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  used  four  times  that  distance.  Or 
if  occasion  arises  for  slowing  down  in 
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a  crowded  street  the  same  kind  of  driver 
throws  out  his  clutch  and  applies  the 
brakes  with  the  throttle  wide  open  so 
the  motor  can  race  unhindered. 

With  the  greenhorn  the  automobile 
is  long-suffering.  There  was  a  new 
owner  in  Boston,  whose  name  is  merci- 
fully suppressed,  who  took  his  family 
out  for  a  first  ride  one  day  last  August. 
In  going  down  a  hill  on  which  the  clay 
was  slippery  from  recent  rain  it  became 
necessary  to  turn  out  for  a  car  coming 
up.  The  new  driver  made  the  turn  so 
successfully  that  he  turned  clear  over 
the  edge  of  the  embankment.  Having 
nothing  but  air  to  support  it,  the  auto 
turned  completely  over  without  spilling 
a  passenger  and  landed  right  side  up 
and  on  an  even  keel  in  a  marsh  fifteen 
feet  below.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a 
team  to  pull  the  car  out  of  the  mud, 
but  once  on  the  solid  road  the  new 
owner  simply  cranked  'er  up  and  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Another  new  owner  could  not  find 
the  key  to  fasten  one  rear  wheel  on  the 
axle  when  he  unloaded  his  auto  from 
the  car  in  which  it  had  been  shipped 
from  the  factory.  Nevertheless,  he 
started  up  the  motor  according  to  direc- 
tions and  traveled  twelve  miles  with  one 
wheel  driving.  By  this  time  the  out- 
raged motor  was  red  hot.  Whereupon 
the  new  owner  stopped  at  a  farm  house 
and  dashed  several  buckets  of  cold 
water  on  it.  Then  he  plugged  around 
the  country  a  week  or  so  before  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  agent  to  lodge  a  com- 
plaint that  his  derned  car  didn't  "pull" 
well. 

Still  another  new  owner  complained 
that  his  car  did  not  give  satisfactory 
service.  The  agent  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  it  didn't  when,  upon  in- 
vestigation, he  found  that  the  car  had 
been  driven  five  hundred  miles  without 
a  single  drop  of  oil  being  applied  to 
transmission  gear  and  rear  axle. 

George  Robertson,  the  racing  driver, 
in  tuning  up  for  the  Vanderbilt  race 
last  September  went  over  the  embank- 
ment at  the  Massapequa  turn  on  Long 
Island  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
The  car  turned  over  twice,  but  finally 
stopped  right  side  up.  Robertson  re- 
ceived a  cut  on  one  arm  in  the  fracas, 


but  neither  he  nor  the  car  were  so  badly 
injured  but  what  they  could  get  back  to 
New  York,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  under  their  own  power.  There 
the  steering  wheel  was  repaired  at  a 
cost  of  $5,  the  radiator  at  a  cost  of  $3, 
and  Robertson's  arm  at  $2. 

But  the  prize  winner  was  the  Fiat 
racing  machine  which  threw  a  tire  while 
going  fifty-five  miles  an  hour  on  the 
Brighton  Beach  track  last  July.  The 
flying  racer,  now  utterly  uncontrollable, 
dashed  through  two  fences,  one  of  them 
pretty  substantial,  cut  down  a  tree  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  finally  came  to 
a  stop  right  side  up.  E.  H.  Parker,  the 
driver,  and  his  mechanician,  were  some- 
what surprised,  but  otherwise  undam- 
aged. They  put  on  a  new  tire  and  in 
twenty  minutes  were  back  in  the  race 
again. 

What  the  automobile  can  do  in  the 
way  of  cheapness  was  shown  by  the  cost 
tests,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  be- 
tween a  Maxwell  runabout  and  a  horse 
and  buggy.  In  seven  days  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  over  city  and  country 
roads  the  horse  and  buggy  traveled  197 
miles  at  a  cost  per  passenger  mile  of  2\ 
cents.  The  runabout  made  457  miles  in 
the  same  time  and  the  cost  per  passenger 
mile  was  1.8  cents.  This  covered  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  depreciation,  and, 
incidentally,  all  speed  laws  were  ob- 
served. 

The  Winton  Company,  which  con- 
ducts a  sort  of  private  Automobile  Hu- 
mane Society,  offers  prizes  for  chauf- 
feurs who  can  show  the  greatest  mile- 
age on  the  lowest  charge  for  up-keep. 
The  first  prize  winner  in  the  contest 
for  the  eight  months  ending  June  30, 
1909,  drove  his  car  17,003  miles  with 
no  expense  whatever  for  up-keep.  The 
second  prize  winner  drove  11,000  miles 
at  an  outlay  of  thirty  cents,  while  the 
third  man  drove  10,595  miles  without 
any  expense.  This  makes  a  total  of 
38,598  miles  by  three  cars  at  a  cost  of 
thirty  cents  for  repairs.  And  all  the 
cars  were  two  years  old  when  the  con- 
test began. 

The  moral  for  those  who  really  want 
to  see  what  an  automobile  can  do  is 
obvious. 
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ECAUSE  he  saw  Char- 
ley Burhans,  the  sheriff, 
slyly  eying  him  from  be- 
neath the  rim  of  his  hat, 
because    Charley    had    a 
fine  memory,  and  because 
a  good  start  is  a  big  asset, 
Dick  Crocker  combined  the 
trinity  of  reasons  and  slipped 
out  of  Sheedy's  into  the  night. 
He  untied  his  pony,  swung  in- 
to the  saddle,  and  pulled  away 
from  the  streak  of  light  that 
streamed  from  the  open  door. 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  in 
the  darkness  beyond  and 
looked  back,  undecided;  then 
sharply  turned  the  pony's  head 
to  the  north  and  rode  out  of 
l\      town. 

L£  Straight    ahead    lay    the 

Painted  Buttes,  their  tower- 
ing heaps  blotting  out  a  section  of  the 
stars.  Crocker  ran  his  eye  along  the 
irregular  outline  until  it  reached  a  deep 
notch  in  the  distant  range  through  which 
a  strip  of  stars  twinkled.  Keeping  this 
notch  between  the  pony's  ears  he  began 
the  climb. 

Many  times  during  the  night  the  lit- 
tle animal  stopped  and  turned  her  head, 
but  he  kept  her  steadily  at  her  task,  until 
daylight  dropped  into  the  range;  then 
he  dismounted  and  waited. 

When  the  gray  veil  lifted  and  things 
shaped  themselves,  he  made  two  discov- 
eries— discoveries  he  had  expected,  but 
hoped  against.  His  pony  hung  her  head, 
raised  her  upper  lip,  and  snorted  at  the 
dust  at  her  feet — he  knew  the  condi- 
tion— blown  and  useless.  He  looked 
over  the  back  trail.  A  small  dust  cloud 
was  moving  along  the  foot  of  the  Indian 
Ladder.  Burhans  had  recognized  him 
and  by  his  usual  luck  had  picked  the 
right  trail. 

From  the  progress  of  the  fan-shaped 


blotch,  he  judged  they  would  come  up 
in  an  hour. 

"I've  got  to  leave  you,  old  girl,  and 
try  to  shake  'em  on  foot,"  he  muttered, 
patting  the  wet  neck  of  the  tired  pony 
and  loosening  the  saddle  girth. 

He  turned  to  the  steep,  dull-red  cliffs 
that  rose  from  the  side  of  the  trail.  In- 
hospitable and  apparently  unclimbable, 
they  loomed  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
to  the  ragged  rock  rim  above.  But  he 
knew  of  a  crevice  that  reached  to  the 
top  and  his  face  turned  momentarily  to 
the  black  spots  on  the  trail,  for  he  real- 
ized that  Burhans  knew  of  the  crevice 
too.  By  hard  climbing  and  slow,  care- 
ful work,  he  also  knew  that  a  man  could 
make  it.  He  knew,  for  years  before  he 
had  gone  to  the  top  with  sixty  pounds 
of  supplies  strapped  to  his  back. 

With  a  parting  pat  on  the  nose  of  the 
pony,  he  brushed  aside  the  snarl  of  scrub 
oak,  forced  his  way  through,  and  began 
the  ascent.  Occasionally  he  stopped  to 
observe  the  five  objects  farther  back  on 
the  trail.  The  persistency  of  Charley 
Burhans,  the  sheriff,  was  known  to  him. 
He  realized  fully  that  as  long  as  their 
horses  lasted  they  would  follow  him. 
The  only  thing  left  was  the  cover  the 
rock-strewn  top  afforded.  Here  he 
hoped  to  shake  them  off. 

When  he  reached  the  top,  he  climbed 
over  the  edge,  sprawled  on  the  little 
pocket  of  sand,  and  rested.  Flat  on  his 
back  he  lay — his  hat  over  his  face.  After 
a  time,  when  his  heart  stopped  thumping 
and  his  breath  came  slower  and  deeper, 
he  emptied  the  magazine  of  his  gun, 
mechanically  counting  the  brass  car- 
tridges as  they  spun  from  its  side.  Then 
he  refilled  the  tube. 

Again  he  located  the  party  by  the  dust 
over  the  tops  of  the  scrub — then  saw 
them  come  out  into  the  open  and  ride 
along  the  trail.  Here  he  lost  sight  of 
them,   for  the  rock  rim  hid  them  from 
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view.  Soon  the  faint 
sound  of  voices  rose 
to  him  and  he  rea- 
soned that  they  had 
found  the  pony. 

He  turned  on  his 
side,  reached  out  to 
the  edge,  and  slowly 
brushed  the  pebbles 
and  sand  away. 
Carefully,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  a  loose 
stone  and  sending  it 
rattling  down  upon 
them  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  the  rough 
brink  and  looked 
over.  Below  him, 
on  the  sandy  trail, 
four  men  had  dis- 
mounted. A  fifth 
still  sat  in  his  sad- 
dle. He  was  small 
and  wore  a  derby 
hat.  Four  of  them 
Crocker  knew.  The 
derby  hat  was  a 
stranger,  and  a  raw 
one. 

With  his  hand 
crooked  over  his  ear 
and  every  nerve 
tensed,  Crocker  lis- 
tened. 

"You  stay  here,"  said  the  man  in  the 
sheepskin  vest  to  the  derby  hat,  as  he 
dropped  his  gun  into  the  hollow  of  his 
arm,  "and  keep  good  watch  on  the 
horses.  The  man  we're  after  has  prob- 
ably left  the  trail  here,  where  he  left  the 
pony  and  intends  to  cross  over  this  spur 
and  save  going  round  the  end.  Up 
there,"  nodding  to  where  Crocker  lay, 
"it's  littered  with  boulders  and  sand 
pockets.  It'll  take  two  hours  to  smoke 
him  out  if  he's  there. 

"If  we  find  any  signs  of  him  I'll 
wave  to  you  from  that  smooth-faced 
rock  standing  out  over  the  trail;  then 
you  fetch  the  horses  around  the  nose. 
When  you  get  to  the  landslide  wait  till 
we  come.  He's  a  stranger  to  the  coun- 
try and  it  won't  take  long  to  locate  him 
if  he's  up  there.  You  ain't  afraid  to 
stay,  are  you?" 

Crocker  couldn't  hear  the  answer,  but 


HE   KEPT  HER  STEADILY  AT  HER  TASK, 

UNTIL    DAYLIGHT    DROPPED    INTO 

THE    RANGE. 


he  saw  the  derby  hat 
nod  sideways,  and 
he  smiled  at  the 
declaration  of  the 
sheriff,  that  he  was 
a  "stranger  to  the 
country,"  for  he  had 
prospected  every 
foot  of  the  spur. 

Behind  him  lay 
the  great  flat  table, 
strewn  with  boul- 
ders. It  was  only 
two  miles  across  this 
to  the  landslide, 
where  the  derby  hat 
was  to  wait  with  the 
horses ;  but  twelve 
miles  around  by  the 
trail. 

As  he  watched 
the  four  men  try- 
ing for  a  foothold 
in  the  seams  of  the 
rocks  a  half-formed 
idea  swung  across 
his  mind.  How 
easy  it  would  be  to 
pick  off  two — pos- 
sibly three — before 
they  could  find  cov- 
er. But  the  idea 
was  framed  intui- 
tively, because  he  appreciated  the  possi- 
bilities ;  not  because  he  had  any  intention 
of  carrying  it  out.  He  knew  every  one 
of  them,  except  the  derby  hat.  He  had 
roped  and  tied  with  them — in  the  same 
outfit.  Not  one  among  them  would 
have  picked  him  off  without  first  giving 
him  a  chance.  They  were  no  different 
from  himself,  except  they  had  developed 
no  outward  longing  for  horseflesh  that 
did  not  belong  to  them.  And  so  the  hand 
that  responded  mechanically  to  the  im- 
pulse stopped  before  it  touched  the  gun 
beside  him  and  dropped  back  on  the  sand 
again. 

While  an  inborn  strain  made  him  a 
horse-thief,  association  had  developed  a 
strong  aversion  to  killing,  except  within 
the  code.  However,  this  same  strain 
made  him  a  gambler.  This  instinct 
prompted  him  to  take  a  chance,  and  the 
chance  was  a  well-formed  plan;  the 
plan,   if   it  worked,   would   give  him   a 
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big  advantage  in  what  was  now  a  one- 
sided game. 

He  crawled  back  from  the  rim — de- 
liberately picked  out  the  sand  pockets 
and  carefully  planted  his  high-heeled 
boots  where  the  prints  were  sure  to  be 
seen — here  and  there  scratching  the 
stones  with  his  spurs. 

For  several  hundred  feet  he  made 
"signs"  on  a  course  that  led  away  from 
the  edge  over  which  he  had  crawled  and 
directly  toward  the  trail  where  it  hung 
to  the  other  side  of  the  nose,  two  miles 
away.  He  methodically  adopted  the 
very  plan  the  sheriff  thought  he  would. 

When  he  reached  the  limit  of  the 
sand,  he  stepped  upon  a  rock  and  drew 
off  his  boots.  Now  carefully  avoiding 
the  sand  pockets,  he  rounded  away  from 
his  well-marked  trail  and  returned  to 
the  rim — a  considerable  distance  beyond 
and  to  the  front  of  where  the  derby  hat 
still  remained  with  the  string  of  horses. 
Here  he  swung  his  legs  into  a  seam  and 
put  on  his  boots. 

Quickly  he  made  his  way  down  the 
fissure  to  the  trail,  and  when  the  man 
turned  his  back  he  crossed  to  the  op- 
posite side.  He  crept  along,  screened 
by  the  brush  and  boulders,  to  where  he 
could  see  the  stranger  and  the  smooth- 
faced rock  above  him — from  which  the 
sheriff  was  to  signal  if  he  found  any 
signs. 

From  behind  a  stone  Crocker  mi- 
nutely studied  the  man,  while  they 
waited  for  the  signal.  He  noted  the 
black  derby  hat;  even  the  bright  silver 
studding  on  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  then 
the  small  holster  at  his  side,  with  the 
rain-flap  buttoned  down,  the  new  cor- 
duroy trousers  and  low  shoes.  He  saw 
him  draw  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  fill 
it,  and  smoke.  Saw  him  go  over  to  a 
stone  and  sit  down.  He  drew  the  small 
revolver  from  the  holster.  Crocker  ob- 
served that  it  was  nickel-plated  and  had 
a  short,  stubby  barrel.  The  man 
thumbed  the  cylinder  for  a  moment, 
then  returned  it  to  the  holster  and  but- 
toned down  the  flap,  shoving  it  around 
behind  him,  as  it  appeared  to  interfere 
with  his  sitting  down.  He  drummed 
with  his  feet,  occasionally  turning  to  the 
rock  over  his  head. 

Crocker  saw  him  dig  his  fingers  into 


a  pocket  and  produce  three  large  walnut 
shells,  then  fumble  around  for  some- 
thing else.  He  evidently  found  it,  for 
he  brushed  clean  a  small  place  on  a 
stone  and  began  to  move  the  shells  back 
and  forth,  making  funny  little  motions 
with  his  hand.  Crocker  became  inter- 
ested immediately.  He  knew  the  game. 
He  had  seen  it  once — at  a  roping  con- 
test in  Cheyenne — and  had  invested  a 
month's  wages  trying  to  find  the  elusive 
pea  beneath  the  shell.  This  was  the 
same  fascinating  game. 

It  was  not  long  that  Crocker  watched 
the  stranger  toy  with  the  shells,  for  the 
sheriff  soon  appeared  on  the  rock  and 
signaled.  He  knew  that  he  had  found 
his  trail  in  the  sand.  The  man  sprang 
up  and  prepared  to  mount.  Crocker 
skirted  the  trail  along  the  overhanging 
ledge,  took  up  his  position  behind  a  pro- 
jecting boulder,  and  waited  for  the  man 
to  come  up  with  his  string  of  horses. 

It  was  going  to  be  the  easiest  trick  he 
had  ever  done — to  hold  up  the  man  and 
gather  in  the  horses.  The  sheriff  would 
be  an  hour  or  more  sounding  the  drift 
on  the  tops  above.  When  he  and  his 
party  came  out  at  the  landslide,  as  they 
planned,  Crocker  figured  that  he  would 
be  well  along  on  the  back  trail.  His  face 
crinkled  with  a  smile,  as  he  thought  of 
the  game  he  was  going  to  play. 

As  the  man  came  around  the  short 
turn,  humming  a  snatch  of  a  song, 
Crocker  stepped  from  behind  the  rock 
and  bent  his  gun  down  on  him. 

"Hands  up!"  he  called. 

The  stranger  stopped,  dropped  the 
reins,  and  stretched  his  hands  toward 
the  sky. 

The  horses  shied  a  little  and  crowded, 
but  a  reassuring  word  from  Crocker 
quieted  them. 

"Now,  then,  young  fellow,  just  un- 
buckle that  cannon  you're  totin'  and  toss 
it  over,"  commanded   Crocker. 

The  stranger  obeyed  promptly. 

"Helpin'  to  catch  Dick  Crocker,  I 
s'pose?  Well,  you've  got  a  big  job  cut 
out  ahead  of  you,"  Crocker  continued. 
The  man  made  no   reply. 

"Where  you  from?" 

"New  York,     was  the  answer. 

"What  you  out  here  for?"  asked 
Crocker. 


] 
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"For  my  health." 

"Urn;  expect  to  find  it  hidin'  up  here 
in  the  rocks,  I  s'pose?"  sneered  Crocker. 

"No,  I  loaned  it  to  a  fellow  in  New 
York  who  was  trying  to  start  a  new 
cemetery,"  he  answered,  dismounting. 

"Hey!  Stiddy  there!"  exclaimed 
Crocker.     "What  you  goin'  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  get  down.  I  won't  bite 
you.  Keep  me  covered,  if  you're 
afraid,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand  to 
Crocker.  "There's  my  mit — let's  get 
acquainted.  What's  next  on  the  pro- 
gram?. What,  the  ice  pitcher?"  he 
said,  as  Crocker  stepped  back  and  re- 
fused the  open  palm. 

"Oh,  very  well;  maybe  there  was  a 
fly  in  the  last  glass,"  he  added,  as  he 
dropped  his  hand  to  his  side  and  sol- 
emnly viewed  the  heavy  repeater  point- 
ing toward  his  belt.  "What  do  we  do 
now?"  he  continued.  "Shake  once  more 
to  see  who  pays  for  the  last  round — or 
maybe  it's  to  see  who  walks  home,"  he 
added,  as  he  nodded  toward  the  horses 
and  smiled. 

"You  got  any  more  artil'ry  'bout 
you?"  asked  Crocker,  keeping  to  the 
cold,  mechanical  part  of  the  proposition. 


/  HE  DREW  HIMSELF  UP  TO  THE 
ROUGH  BRINK  AND  LOOKED 
OVER. 

"No — you  have  the  whole  armory, 
Mister — I  didn't  catch  the  name,"  he 
replied,  with  a  slight  rising  inflection. 

"You've  got  some  empty  nut  shells — 
three  of  'em,"  said  Crocker. 

The  stranger  started  a  trifle,  then 
quickly  recovered. 

"Mind  reader,  eh?  Yes,  I'm  the 
party  with  the  shells — caught  with  the 
goods — but  honestly  willing  to  divide 
the  gilt  for  two  minutes'  start  up  the 
alley,"  he  said,  slowly  taking  the  shells 
from  his  pocket  and  lining  them  up  on 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Quickly  throwing 
them  into  the  air,  he  caught  them  with 
the  same  hand,  as  they  descended. 

"Want  to  see  'em  run?"  he  asked. 

"Yes — I  want  to  see  'em  run,  and 
just  how  you  do  it,  too,"  answered 
Crocker. 

They  moved  over  to  a  smooth  stone, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  and  sat  down. 
Crocker  stood  his  repeater  against  a 
rock,  drew  his  revolver,  and  laid  it 
across  his  knees. 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "we'll 
place  the  little  pea  beneath  the  shell  on 
the  end,  in  this  manner — then  slowly 
move  it  under  the  middle  shell — follow 
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me  closely  —  then 
to  the  shell  on 
the  other  end,  and 
drop  the  shell  over 
it,  so.  Now  you 
see  we  have  the 
pea  under  this  shell 
on  the  end.  You 
saw  me  put  it 
there ;  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  govern- 
ing moving  bodies, 
it  has  not  moved; 
therefore  it  is 
there,  for  I  have 
not  touched  it. 
Will  you  kindly 
pick  out  the  shell 
the  pea  is  under?" 
he  asked,  raising 
his  eyes. 

Crocker  pointed 
his  gun  toward  the 
shell  where  he  had 
last  seen  the  pea. 

"Ah !  but  it's  not 
there !"  said  the 
man,  deftly  raising 
the  shell.  "It's 
here,  where  we 
first  put  it,  when 
we  started!"     He 

lifted  the  shell,  disclosing  the  pea.  "Per- 
fectly simple,  and  simply  perfect.  Let 
us  try  again,  you  following  me  closely." 

Again  he  made  the  slow,  almost 
clumsy  passes,  moving  the  pea  in  plain 
sight  from  shell  to  shell,  accompanied 
by  his  running  patter — describing  each 
separate  movement. 

"Now — once  more;  pick  the  shell, 
please,"  he  said. 

Crocker  picked,  but  the  pea  was  not 
there. 

"I  knew  I'd  be  wrong,"  said  Crocker 
sharply,  "but  you've  got  to  show  me 
how  you  do  it,"  as  he  edged  a  trifle 
nearer.  "You  show  me,  and  I'll  leave 
you  one  horse." 

"One  horse?"  the  stranger  repeated, 
looking  up  quickly  and  leaving  the  two 
remaining  shells  untouched. 

"Yes,  one  horse.  I'm  goin'  to  take 
the  rest.  You  didn't  think  I  was  here 
on  a  visit,  did  you — waiting  for  Char- 
ley Burhans  to  welcome  me  ?   You  know 


who  they're  after, 
don't  you?  Well, 
I  don't  mind  tell- 
in'  you,  I'm  Dick 
Crocker." 

The  stranger 
leaned  back  on  his 
heels  and  rubbed 
the  palms  of  his 
hands  upon  his 
knees. 

"Oh,  yes  — 
Crocker — I  never 
could  remember 
names,"  drawled 
the  stranger,  "and 
I've  never  seen 
the  'Who's  Who 
and  Why'  book  of 
Montana,  so  you'll 
have  to  pardon  my 
apparent  coolness; 
but  I'm  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr. 
Crocker,  and  I 
will  accept  your 
very  generous  of- 
fer, and,  of  course, 
show  you  how  it's 
done. 

"You  will  ob- 
serve," he  contin- 
ued, tipping  over  the  two  shells,  "it's  not 
under  any  of  them.  It's  here,  between 
my  fingers,"  holding  up  his  hand,  the 
palm  toward  Crocker,  showing  the  pea 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers. 

"Now,  then,"  he  began,  "in  order  to 
do  this  your  fingers  must  be  just  the 
right  size  and  fit  closely  together.  Let's 
see  your  right  hand — rub  it  perfectly  dry 
— there — now,  with  the  back  turned 
toward  me  stick  it  up  in  front  of  me." 
Crocker  slipped  his  gun  from  his  right 
hand  into  his  left,  and  leaned  slightly 
forward,  steadying  himself  with  his  gun 
hand  on  the  stone.  He  rubbed  his  right 
hand  upon  his  shirt,  then  raised  it  as 
directed. 

The  stranger  took  it  into  his  own  and 
carelessly  placed  both  his  thumbs  on  the 
back  of  Crocker's  uplifted  hand,  extend- 
ing his  small  fingers  well  around  into 
the  rough  palm.  He  drew  it  up  slowly, 
and  appeared  to  scrutinize  the  irregular 
intervals  between  the  crooked  fingers. 


now — once  more;  pick  the 
shell,  please,"  he  said. 
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Suddenly  Crocker  felt  his  hand  bend 
back  until  the  tips  of  his  fingers  almost 
touched  his  forearm,  until  the  bones  in 
his  wrist  seemed  at  the  point  of  break- 
ing. Instinctively,  as  he  realized  that  he 
had  been  tricked,  he  tried  to  throw  the 
gun  around  to  pull,  but  a  sharp  kick 
on  his  wrist  loosened  his  fingers  about 
the  butt  and  the  gun  skidded  across  the 
broad  stone.  Before  he  could  recover 
the  man  had  freed  himself  and  picked 
up  the  weapon. 

"Now  /  come !"  he  said  as  he  covered 
Crocker.  "That  beats  the  three-shell 
game  to  the  post  by  a  clear  sky.  You 
ought  to  learn  that  before  you  go  in  for 
the  higher  branches.  It's  called  the 
'wrist  grind.'  Why,  every  cash-girl  on 
Sixth  Avenue  knows  that  trick  as  well 
as  she  knows  her  own  name." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  was  all  that 
Crocker  could  offer,  as  he  rose,  rubbing 
his  tingling  wrist. 

"You  mean  you  have 
been,"  said  the  small, 
freckled-faced    man.  I 

"And  now  that  I  have  .''/ 

caught  you,"  he  contin-  ■'// 

ued,  his  thin  lips  curling 
into  a  smile,  "I  don't 
know  whether  to  put 
you  in  the  basket  or 
throw  you  back.  What 
is  the  law  on  suckers  in 
Montana  ?  " 

"Well  —  there  seems 
to  be  plenty  of  'em,  any- 
way," replied  Crocker, 
catching  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  in  spite  of  his  posi- 
tion. "  'One  born  every 
minit,'  holds  good  here, 
same  as  anywhere,  I 
guess,"  he  added. 

"And  you  say  your 
name  is  Crocker  ?"  asked 
the  man. 

"Yes,  that's  my  name 
all  right." 

"And  I  assume  you're 
wanted  for  something — 
like — 'er — horse  -  steal- 
ing maybe — around 
here?"  inquired  the 
stranger,  slightly  mum- 
bling the  words. 


"Well,  I  was,  about  four  years  ago," 
Crocker  admitted. 

"What  are  you  doing  around  here 
now — trying  to  break  into  jail?" 

"No — not  'specially.  I  come  across 
the  line,  just  because  I  couldn't  stay 
away  any  longer.  I  just  had  to  come 
back.  Maybe  you  don't  know  what  it's 
like,  young  feller,  to  be  hankerin'  to 
come  across,  knowin'  the  minit  you  do 
they'll  set  the  dogs  on  you.  I  stood  it 
as  long  as  I  could,  but  the  hankerin'  got 
the  best  of  me,  and  I  took  the  chance." 

"Been  workin'  at  your  trade  lately?" 
asked  the  man,  turning  his  head  slightly 
and  dropping  the  lid  of  one  eye. 

"No — I  ain't  touched  a  bit  of  horse- 
hide  that  wasn't  mine  in  four  years." 

"What  were  you  running  away  for, 
then?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Crocker, 
"as  they  say  'confession  saves  time  for 
the  jury.'  As  I  set  in  Sheedy's  last  night, 


V 


we  ve  been  after  a  half-breed  who  killed 
one  of  Charley's  herders  some  time 
yesterday  afternoon." 
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Charley  Burhans  come  in,  and  I  thought 
he  recognized  me.  As  he's  got  to  be 
sheriff  since  I  left,  I  thought  I'd  better 
hit  the  trail.  I  was  right,  for  they  got 
after  me  purty  closelike — you  know  that 
— and  I  made  for  the  Ox-Bow.  My 
pony  blowed  out,  and  I  had  to  leave  her. 
So  I  thought  I'd  cut  across  here,  afoot, 
and  trust  to  luck  to  straddle  something 
on  the  trail  beyond,  to  help  me  back 
across  the  line  again. 

"Charley  figured  out  just  what  I  in- 
tended to  do  and  was  goin'  to  hot-foot 
me  up  there  in  the  old  stone  pile.  I 
heard  you  all  talkin'  and  I  figured  out 
that  I  could  beat  him  and  the  boys  at  the 
game.  It  went  all  right  until  you  took 
a  hand  and  stacked  the  cards  against  me. 
Now  I  s'pose  I'll  be  settlin'  on  account 
of  my  curiosity  to  see  your  hand." 

For  a  short  interval  the  man  was  si- 
lent. Then,  looking  Crocker  squarely 
in  the  eye,  he  cleared  his  throat  and  said, 
"I  believe  you  are  telling  the  truth, 
prisoner." 

"Telling  the  truth?  Why  you  know 
it's  the  truth.  You  all  have  been  hunt- 
in'  me  since  last  night,  ain't  you?" 
snapped  Crocker. 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "we've  been  after 
a  half-breed  who  killed  one  of  Charley's 
herders  some  time  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  never  heard  of  you  before." 

Crocker  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched 
his  head.  Then  he  scratched  the  beard 
beneath  his  chin.  In  fact,  every  part 
of  his  body  itched  with  surprise. 

"Young  feller,"  he  drawled,  when  his 
voice  returned,  "if  I've  got  anything 
worth  takin'  take  it,  but  leave  me  one 
horse — my  little  lame  mare — and  turn 
your  back  just  five  minutes.  I'm  a  free- 
born  American  citizen,  but  I  never  felt 
the  need  of  a  foreign  flag  more'n  I  do 
this  minit.    I've  got  business  that's " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interrupted  the 
stranger,  lowering  the  revolver  and 
weighing  it  in  his  hands.  "You  and  I 
have  nothing  to  quarrel  about.     I  may 


be  taking  a  long  chance,  but  here's  your 
gun ;  you  look  too  healthy  to  pen  up." 

He  handed  the  weapon  back  to  Crock- 
er, who  quickly  slipped  it  into  the  hol- 
ster. 

"As  for  the  mare — "  continued  the 
man,  "well,  she  don't  belong  in  my 
string,  that's  sure.  You  say  she  belongs 
to  you,  and  I  guess  the  law — I  mean  that 
branch  of  it  that's  cutting  across  the  rock 
pile — will  stand  for  a  man's  taking  his 
own,  wherever  he  sees  it." 

"Well,  you  sure  are  the  right  kind  of 
stuff,  young  feller,"  exclaimed  Crocker, 
hurrying  into  the  bunch  of  horses  and 
cutting  out  the  pony.  "I  hope  you  won't 
get  into  any  trouble  over  this,"  he  add- 
ed, as  he  turned  her  head  across  the  trail 
and  eagerly  accepted  his  repeater  the 
man  was  handing  up  to  him. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me — I  get 
my  living  taking  chances,"  the  man  re- 
plied. 

"Um,  that  makes  me  think,"  said 
Crocker  slowly,  "and  I  ain't  meanin'  to 
give  you  any  advice  either,  but  the  fel- 
ler I  saw  workin'  them  shells  in  Chey- 
enne stopped  a  lead  sinker  out  of  a  forty- 
five  with  his  stomach." 

"And  I  heard  Charley  Burhans  say," 
the  man  replied,  imitating  Crocker's 
drawl,  "that  a  man  who  couldn't  tell 
his  own  horses  always  stopped  breath- 
ing because  the  rope  was  too  tight  about 
his  collar." 

Crocker  stared  at  him  a  moment, 
while  the  meaning  grew  clear. 

"Um — I'm  goin'  across  into  Canada. 
My  nerve's  too  unstiddy  for  anything 
but  freightin'  supplies." 

"Good-bye,"  said  the  man. 

"Good-bye,"  answered  Crocker,  set- 
tling himself  into  the  saddle. 

When  he  had  ridden  past  the  sharp 
turn  and  well  into  the  trail  beyond,  he 
drew  his  revolver  from  the  holster  and 
swung  out  the  cylinder — it  was  empty. 

"Slicker  than  grease,"  he  muttered, 
"and  me  lookin'  at  him  all  the  time." 
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KUNK  LAKE,  Nov.  13— 
Heavy  bush  fires  are  burning 
in  this  vicinity.  Compara- 
tively little  damage  is  reported 
as  yet,  but  unless  snow  falls 
soon  the  cabins  on  Tomcat 
Mountain  and  along  Tobacco  Juice 
Creek  will  probably  be  destroyed." 

Yes,  and  your  cabin  is  on  Tomcat 
Mountain — with  two  canoes  and  most 
of  your  duffle  inside  and  a  bunch  of 
dead  scrub  pines  not  two  feet  away  from 
the  back  door!  Well — it  can't  be 
helped,  of  course,  but  it  will  mean  a 
couple  or  three  hundred  dollars  and  a 
week's  time,  just  when  you  can't  possi- 
bly spare  either,  to  replace  that  camp. 

Let's  see — your  office  is  in  a  fireproof 
building,  isn't  it?  And  your  apartment 
house  is  fireproof,  too?  Well,  then — 
of  course ;  but  it's  all  rot  to  talk  of  mak- 
ing a  camp  fireproof,  away  off  twenty 
miles  from  anywhere!  In  the  first 
place,  it  couldn't  be  done;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  cost  a  perfectly 
sinful  sum ! 


That's  the  common  belief,  no  doubt; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  reasonably 
fireproof  cabin  may  be  built  quite 
cheaply  and  readily.  The  transporta- 
tion is  a  simple  matter — some  sacks  of 
cement,  some  packages  of  hair  or  fiber, 
a  few  sheets  of  metal  lath — that's  all! 
They  will  go  by  canoe  as  readily  as  any 
other  duffle,  though  one  may  need  to 
repack  the  cement  in  smaller  bags  and 
possibly  shorten  the  lath. 

Some  plasterer's  tools  will  also  be 
needed.  A  shovel,  a  hoe,  two  or  three 
buckets,  and  a  couple  of  trowels  are  all 
that  one  really  needs,  besides  staples  for 
the  lath,  nails,  hatchet,  saw,  and  axe. 
Oh,  yes,  we  need  some  small  metal- 
frame  windows,  glazed  with  wire  glass, 
and  possibly  some  tin  or  asbestos  to 
cover  the  door. 

Now,  suppose  all  these  are  dumped 
out  on  the  beach,  just  below  the  camp 
site,  what's  the  next  thing?  First,  we  cut 
some  poles,  two  or  three  inches  thick; 
setting  these  in  the  ground,  about  eight- 
een   inches  apart,    we   build    a  sort   of 
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cage,  setting  the  windows  in  position 
and  framing  up  for  doorways.  On  top 
set  plates;  over  these  come  the  rafters, 
of  the  same  material.  The  ridge  pole 
should  be  a  good  stout  log,  six  inches 
thick  at  least,  for  the  roof  is  quite  heavy. 
Here  and  there,  say  at  every  third 
rafter,  a  tie-pole  should  run  across  to 
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keep  the  walls  from  spreading  out  under 
the  thrust  of  the  roof.  These  tie-poles 
are  excellent  things  to  hang  clothes  and 
blankets  over,  by  the  way. 

Each  column  of  the  open  porch  may 
be  either  one  large  log,  or  a  cluster  of 
small  poles;  it  will  be  all  the  same, 
when  plastered  in.  Now  cover  the  roof 
with  small  cross-saplings,  an  inch  or  so 
in  thickness,  set  rather  close  together — 
say  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

Next  comes  the  metal  lath.  Cover 
the  entire  outside  of  the  building  with 
this — roof,  sides,  columns,  and  all.  The 
lath  must  overlap  at  least  an  inch  wher- 
ever two  sheets  join.  If  they  do  not  fit 
closely,  tie  them  together  with  wire. 
The  edges  and  under  sides  of  all  pro- 
jecting eaves  must  be  carefully  covered; 
in  short,  no  wood  must  be  exposed  any- 
where that  flame  could  get  at.  The 
under  side  of  the  roof,  in  the  open  liv- 
ing room,  must  also  be  lathed,  with  all 
beams  and  ridge  poles.  The  metal  win- 
dow frames  are  usually  made  with  pro- 
jecting clips,  or  teeth  to  catch  the  lath. 
These  clips  are  then  clinched  down,  hold- 
ing all  securely.  If  there  are  no  teeth, 
consult  the  metal  window  man  about  it. 
He  will  have  some  alternate  device,  no 
doubt. 

Now  for  the  chimney.  You  may,  of 
course,  make  it  of  stone,  but  if  you  have 
any  boards  it  will  be  better  to  build  up 


a  regular  form  into  which  the  concrete 
may  be  poured;  this  gives  fireplace  and 
chimney  all  in  one  piece  of  solid  con- 
crete. This  concrete  should  be  mixed 
of  the  same  proportions  as  for  the  floors. 

When  all  these  things  are  done,  one 
is  ready  for  the  plastering.  This  may 
be  done  by  amateurs.  I  have  plastered  a 
small  pigeon-house  in  this  way  and 
found  it  not  very  difficult,  but  it  is 
better,  if  possible,  to  have  a  regular 
plasterer.  Mix  the  cement  with  any 
sand  you  can  get  (so  long  as  it  is  rea- 
sonably free  from  clay)  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  cement,  by  measure,  to 
three  of  sand.  Work  it  well  together 
and  add  water  until  it  is  of  the  right 
consistency  to  work  well.  A  quantity 
of  hair  or  fiber  should  be  mixed  in  also. 
But  a  word  of  caution: — cement  sets 
very  rapidly,  so  never  wet  up  more  than 
you  can  use  in  half  an  hour,  under  any 
circumstances. 

Now  plaster  everything,  outside,  one 
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coat.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  plaster  the  other  side  of  the 
walls;  the  roof,  of  course,  can  be  plas- 
tered only  on  one  side.  At  the  time  you 
go  over  the  first  coat  with  a  second  do 
the  same  to  the  roof.  Then  one  more 
coat  on  the  other  side  and  the  work  is 
done. 

This  will  give  you  solid,  reinforced, 
concrete  walls  and  roof,  two  inches  or 
so  in  thickness,  and  not  only  fireproof 
but  practically  indestructible.  The  roof 
will  not  be  entirely  waterproof,  so  give 
it  a  coat  or  two  of  some  of  the  special 
paints  that  come  for  the  purpose,  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble. 


AS    THE    FRONT    WOULD    LOOK    WHEN    THE    WORK    WAS    DONE. 


Just  cement  and  sand,  as  I  have 
noted,  will  do  quite  well  for  the  plaster- 
ing, but  if  you  can  get  lime  it  is  better 
to  mix  up  some'  ordinary  lime-and-sand 
mortar,  and  to  this  add  twenty  per  cent 
of  cement.  It  is  not  only  cheaper  and 
easier  to  put  on,  but  gives  a  clean  white 
exterior  that  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
cold  gray  of  the  cement.  And  speaking 
of  color,  select  a  dark  green  tint  for  the 
waterproof  paint  on  the  roof.  It  will 
harmonize  best. 

If  you  wish  an  extra  touch,  throw  all 
the  outside  plaster  work  full  of  pebbles 
while  it  is  yet  soft;  this  not  only  gives 
a  most  attractive  effect,  but  keeps  stains 
and  dirt  from  showing. 

The  flooring  is  the  next  considera- 
tion. Make  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  dry 
cement,  three  of  sand,  and  five  of  large 
pebbles,  or,  if  you  have  a  bank  of  sand 
and  gravel  near  you,  use  six  of  this  to 
one  of  cement.  Pour  in  water,  and  turn 
the  mass  over  until  it  is  thoroughly  wet 
and  well  mixed,  then  spread  it  over  the 
earth  floor,  three  inches  thick,  ramming 
and  packing  it  down  with  a  heavy  log 
rammer.  Let  this  set  twenty-four  hours, 
then  cover  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
same  mixture  specified  for  the  walls, 
save  only  that  there  must  be  no  lime  in 
any  floor  material. 

The  doors  may  be  of  boards,  or  flat 
slabs;  as  an  extra  precaution,  you  may 
cover  them  with  tin,  though  there  is 
very  little  risk  of  any  ordinary  fire 
reaching  them,  sheltered  as  they  are  by 
the  porch.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a  fire- 
proof paint  made  by  several  different 
concerns ;  three  thick  coats  of  this  would 
answer  nearly  as  well  as  the  tin. 


The  design  shown  here  may  not  fit 
just  your  needs,  but  of  course  such 
other  arrangement  as  one  chooses  could 
be  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  This 
cabin  will  be  safe  from  any  ordinary 
outside  fire;  should  you  wish  an  abso- 
lutely fireproof  structure,  secure  against 
the  matches  of  malicious  or  careless 
marauders,  a  little  different  method  is 
needful.  There  is  a  system  of  light 
metal  studding,  made  quite  cheaply  by 
a  large  Middle  Western  firm  (the  name 
will  be  sent  on  request)  ;  this  studding 
will  be  used  instead  of  the  logs  and 
poles.  Or,  should  you  prefer,  the  whole 
camp  may  be  of  thick  concrete — roof, 
sides,  and  all.  This  means  the  putting 
up  of  a  complete  form  out  of  rough 
boards,  into  which  the  concrete  is 
poured;  afterwards  the  boards  are  torn 
away,  leaving  a  solid  building  in  one 
piece. 

But  in  this  construction,  one  must  re- 
inforce everything  with  expanded  metal, 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  do 
the  work  without  exact  plans  and  speci- 
fications. Any  competent  architect  or 
engineer  can  prepare  these,  and  an  in- 
telligent carpenter  can  readily  carry 
them  out.  A  large  part  of  the  expense 
will  be  in  building  the  forms ;  after  these 
are  up,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  pour  the 
concrete. 

No  doubt,  one  will  ask,  "  What's  the 
cost  of  this?  "  A  pertinent  question,  in- 
deed, yet  very  difficult  to  answer.  Plas- 
tering on  metal  lath  costs  anywhere 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  square  yard,  according  to  wages  of 
workmen,  expense  of  material,  and  so 
on ;  and  all  else  in  the  same  proportion. 
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If  one  does  the  work  one's  self,  the  cost 
will  be  quite  small;  no  doubt  any  build- 
ing supply  concern  can  make  up  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  material  needed 
for  a  structure  of  this  size,  or  a  con- 
tractor can  give  an  approximate  bid  for 
the  whole  thing.     It's  quite  useless  for 


us  to  attempt  giving  any  figures  at  all, 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  The  cost  might  be  seventy 
dollars,  it  might  be  seven  hundred!  In 
one  case,  you  do  all  the  work  yourself; 
in  the  other,  you  transport  high-priced 
mechanics  far  into  the  wilderness. 


TWO    ON    THE    T  F^A  I  L 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

In  Death  Canon 

ARTH  crouched  at  the 
water's  edge,  striving  to 
pierce  the  murk  with  his 
eyes,  but  the  blackness  was 
like  a  wall.  By  and  by 
the  outlying  embers  of  the 
fire  began  to  glow  faintly,  but  there  was 
another  splash  and  every  spark  was 
quenched.  Bending  his  head,  he  strained 
his  ears.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no 
sound  from  across  the  river;  then  little 
by  little,  and  softly,  he  heard  them  set 
to  work  like  mice  behind  a  wainscot. 
There  was  a  singular,  measured  fall- 
ing of  stones,  which  at  first  he  could  not 
interpret;  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  they  were  building  a  barricade 
across  their  little  terrace  and  he  cheered, 
for  the  act  was  opposed  to  any  design  of 
immediate  flight.  But  then  he  thought, 
Mary,  behind  the  wall,  could  easily  hold 
the  crossing  by  daylight,  while  the  two 
men  escaped  with  Natalie.  Somehow, 
he  must  get  across  first. 

He  searched  noiselessly  among  the 
stones  above  the  water  line  for  drift- 
wood and  succeeded  in  picking  up  a  stick 
here  and  a  branch  there.     Four  of  the 


stouter  pieces  he  tied  in  a  square  with 
the  rope  that  bound  his  pack  and  upon 
this  frame  he  piled  a  crib  of  sticks,  of 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  float  his  clothes, 
his  pack,  and  his  gun.  Then  he  stripped 
to  the  skin  and  waded  cautiously  into 
the  water.  It  was  of  an  icy  coldness 
that  bit  like  a  great  burn  and  forced  the 
breath  out  of  his  lungs  like  a  squeezed 
bellows.  But  he  set  his  jaw  and  struck 
out,  towing  his  little  raft  with  the  end 
of  the  rope  between  his  teeth. 

He  headed  straight  across,  leaving  it 
to  the  current  to  carry  him  safely  below 
the  camp.  Ordinarily,  fifty  strokes 
would  have  carried  him  over,  but  the 
terrible  cold  congealed  the  very  sap  of 
his  body  and  the  clumsy  little  raft  of- 
fered as  much  resistance  as  a  log.  He 
could  not  tell  how  far  he  was  carried 
down.  Reaching  the  other  side  at  last, 
he  could  scarcely  crawl  out  on  the  stones. 
He  was  too  stiff  to  attempt  to  draw  on 
his  clothes;  the  best  he  could  do  was  to 
roll  in  his  blankets  and  writhe  to  restore 
the  circulation. 

His  limbs  were  rigid;  his  feet  and 
hands  wholly  numb,  but  the  will  rules 
even  bodily  exhaustion.  He  would  not 
tolerate  the  thought  of  weakness;  he 
would  get  warm;  and  his  reluctant 
blood  was  forced  at  last  to  resume  its 
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course  through  his  veins.  Warmth  re- 
turned with  excruciating  pain.  He  con- 
ceded his  worn  body  a  little  rest — for 
he  knew  they  could  not  get  their  horses 
before  morning — but  in  an  hour,  dressed 
and  with  his  pack  and  his  gun  on  his 
back,  he  was  crawling  back  toward 
Grylls's  camp. 


ness,   thick,   velvety,   palpable    as   lamp- 
black. 

After  measuring  the  inches  of  a  long 
and  painful  journey  over  the  stones,  he 
sensed  at  last  that  he  was  drawing  near 
the  camp  again.  He  redoubled  his  cau- 
tion, hugging  close  to  the  wall  of  rock. 
Presently  it  fell  away  to  the  right,  and 


GRYLLS    CHUCKLED    FATLY.  WHAT!     AND    DEPRIVE    ME 

OF    THE    PLEASURE    OF    HER    COMPANY?" 


This  shore  of  the  river,  like  the  other, 
was  formed  by  fragments  and  masses  of 
rock  which  had  fallen  from  the  cliffs 
above.  He  made  his  way  with  infinite 
caution,  giving  heed  to  every  foothold 
and  feeling  before  him  with  his  hands. 
Fortunately  there  was  little  snow  to  ob- 
struct him,  for  what  had  descended  into 
the  gorge  was  lodged  in  the  crevices  of 
the  stones.  He  crawled  over  heaps  of 
rubble,  digging  his  toes  in,  to  keep  from 
sliding  into  the  water,  and  there  were 
great  hundred-ton  boulders,  over  which 
he  dragged  himself  on  his  stomach. 
Above  the  canon  there  were  no  stars 
visible ;  below,  it  was  wrapped  in  dark- 


before  him  he  distinguished  a  faint  whit- 
ish blur  that  he  knew  for  the  tepee.  He 
stretched  himself  out  to  listen.  Under 
all  was  the  deadened  boom  of  the  falls; 
below  him  an  indefinable  murmur  rose 
from  the  smooth  river,  and  an  occasional 
eddy  slapped  the  stones ;  in  front  he  was 
vaguely  conscious  of  the  three  persons 
moving  to  and  fro,  and  he  heard  the 
dull  chink  of  each  stone,  as  it  ground  its 
edges  on  the  pile.  They  had  relaxed 
their  caution  somewhat ;  once  or  twice 
a  stone,  rolling  out  of  place,  plumped 
into  the  water.  They  were  at  work  at 
the  other  end  of  their  barricade  from 
Garth. 
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He  considered  what  he  should  do. 
His  brain  was  working  very  clearly — 
dragging  his  exhausted  body  along  after, 
as  it  were,  for  excitement  and  over-ex- 
ertion had  produced  a  curious  feeling  of 
detachment  from  it.  As  he  waited 
there,  the  work  on  the  barricade  ceased 
and  a  whispered  consultation  was  heard. 
If  he  could  only  hear!  Afterwards  two 
figures  approached  the  tepee  and  en- 
tered. Instantly  Garth  let  himself  down 
over  the  rocks  behind  and,  snaking  his 
body  through  the  bit  of  herbage  on  the 
flat,  applied  his  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canvas. 

He  heard  Mabyn's  voice  ask  queru- 
lously: "What  was  it  you  said  to  her 
just  now?" 

"Told  her  to  sit  on  top  of  the  wall 
and  watch,"  Grylls  answered  carelessly. 
"They  can't  cross  the  river  until  morn- 
ing, but  we  ain't  taking  any  chances,  just 
the  same.  She's  to  watch,  too,  that  the 
lady  doesn't  try  to  sneak  the  raft  across 
to  her  friends.", 

"You're  going  to  clear  out  in  the 
morning?"  Mabyn  asked  anxiously. 

"Not  on  your  life!"  the  other  coolly 
returned.  "We  got  shelter  and  good 
water  here,  the  horses  are  safe  above, 
and  we  command  the  only  crossing  of 
the  river.  We'll  sit  right  here  until 
their  grub  runs  out.  They  can't  have 
brought  much!" 

"The  police  may  hear,"  Mabyn  mur- 
mured. 

"Let  'em  come  and  welcome,"  said 
Grylls.  "They  know  me!  As  for  you, 
I  guess  a  man  can  take  a  journey  with 
his  lawful  wife,  can't  he?" 

There  was  a  pause.  A  match  was 
struck.  Garth  guessed  that  Grylls  was 
resuming  his  interrupted  smoke. 

"Seems  to  me  we  hold  pretty  much 
all  the  trumps,"  he  went  on  compla- 
cently. "My  idea  is,  Pevensey's  all 
alone  over  there.  That  was  a  pretty 
smart  rap  on  the  nut  the  boy  got.  But 
even  if  there's  two  of  them,  what  can 
they  do?  We've  got  cover,  and  they've 
got  to  show  themselves;  it's  a  funny 
thing  if  we  can't  pot  them  easy.  We 
got  a  right  to;  they  killed  our  man 
first." 

"Hadn't  I  better  ride  on  with  her  to 
the  Slavi  Indians?"  Mabyn  suggested  in 


a  tone  that  he  labored  to  make  sound 
off-hand. 

Grylls  chuckled  fatly.  "What!  And 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  her  com- 
pany?" he  said  mockingly.  "I  guess 
not!" 

Mabyn  was  silent.  Garth  dimly  ap- 
prehended what  a  torment  of  impotent 
fear  and  rage  the  creature  must  be  en- 
during. He  had  delivered  himself  hand 
and  foot  into  Grylls's  power,  and  Grylls 
no  longer  even  kept  up  a  pretense  of 
hiding  his  own  designs  on   Natalie. 

"Better  turn  in,"  Grylls  said  indif- 
ferently. "No  need  for  you  to  watch 
to-night.  I'll  have  a  snooze  myself  and 
go  out  and  relieve  Mary  before  it  gets 
light." 

Garth  had  heard  enough;  they  were 
all  placed  for  him  and  his  way  was 
clear.  He  softly  drew  himself  around 
the  further  side  of  the  tepee,  pausing 
long  between  moves  in  order  to  listen. 
Both  their  lives  depended  on  his  making 
no  sound  now;  every  faculty  he  pos- 
sessed was  bent  on  it;  he  took  half  an 
hour  to  make  thirty  feet.  He  circled 
the  inside  edge  of  the  little  triangle  of 
flat  ground,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of 
the  piled  rocks.  Crossing  the  little 
stream  that  issued  over  the  flat  was 
hardest,  but  he  managed  it,  patiently 
studying  each  move  in  advance.  Fi- 
nally he  approached  the  tent.  Beyond 
he  fancied  he  could  distinguish  the  vague 
outline  of  the  wall  running  across  and 
upon  it  a  huddled  figure,  a  mere  hint  of 
substance  against  the  pit  of  darkness 
behind. 

He  felt  his  way  around  the  tent.  He 
found  the  canvas  of  the  back  wall  was 
made  in  one  piece.  With  shaking  fingers 
he  drew  his  knife  out  of  its  sheath  and, 
inserting  the  point  in  the  center  of  the 
stuff,  softly  drew  it  back  and  forth,  a 
stroke  at  a  time.  His  heart  was  beating 
like  a  trip-hammer;  he  swallowed  his 
sobbing  breath.  Every  instant  he  ex- 
pected to  hear  Natalie  scream  from 
within. 

He  severed  the  last  thread  at  last  and 
put  up  his  knife.  He  parted  the  flaps 
and  listened  for  sounds  from  within  in 
an  agony  of  indecision.  He  could  not 
tell  if  she  slept  or  was  awake ;  he  dared 
not  so  much  as  whisper  her  name;  and 
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if  he  touched  her  and  she  slept,  how 
could  she  help  but  awake  with  a  cry! 

But  she  was  not  asleep  and  she  had 
all  her  wits  about  her.  Close  to  his 
ear,  a  voice  soft  as  a  zephyr  in  the 
grass  whispered  his  name.  A  trembling 
breath  of  relief  escaped  his  lips,  and  in- 
stantly an  arm  was  wreathed  about  his 
neck  and  a  soft  cheek  pressed  against 
his  rough  one.  He  caught  her  to  him; 
her  slim  frame  quivered  through  and 
through.  It  was  his  own  Natalie;  the 
feel  of  her !  the  fragrance  of  her !  Life 
holds  but  one  such  moment. 

"I  knew  you'd  come!  I  knew  you'd 
come !  "  she  breathed  in  his  ear. 

Her  terrible  agitation  was  the  means 
of  calming  his  own.  He  had  to  be  cool 
for  both.  He  pressed  her  close  to  him, 
stroking  her  hair. 

"Brave,  brave  Natalie!"  he  whis- 
pered. "Not  a  sound,  till  we  are 
clear!" 

He  gave  her  a  moment  to  recover 
herself,  letting  his  encircling  arms  speak 
the  comfort  and  cheer  he  could  not 
utter.  Little  by  little  the  piteous  trem- 
bling subsided  and  the  rigid  form  re- 
laxed. 

"Ready  now?"  he  whispered. 

She  nodded  eagerly. 

"I  lead  the  way,"  he  breathed  in  her 
ear,  "and  you  keep  close  at  my  heels. 
Take  it  easy.  It  must  be  hands  and 
knees  and  an  inch  at  a  time." 

Natalie  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

He  crawled  through  the  hole  and 
waited  for  her  outside.  She  made  no 
sound.  He  touched  her  reassuringly, 
and  realised  with  a  pang  how  she  was 
handicapped,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling. 
They  crept  back  around  the  foot  of  the 
piled  rocks,  dragging  themselves  a  foot 
at  a  time  with  tense  muscles  and  waiting 
long  between.  By  the  touch  of  her 
hand  on  his  foot  he  knew  she  followed 
close.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  he 
sensed  the  huddled  figure  still  motion- 
less on  the  wall. 

He  could  not  have  told  what  gave 
the  alarm.  They  had  reached  the  rivu- 
let, when  suddenly  Mary  leaped  off  the 
wall  with  a  cry  that  brought  the  two 
men  tumbling  out  of  the  tepee. 

Garth,  springing  to  his  feet,  seized 
Natalie's  hand  and  pulled  her  after  him. 


"Come  on!"  he  whispered  cheerily. 
"We're  safe  now!" 

They  scrambled  up  over  the  stones 
of  the  watercourse,  careless  of  the  noise 
they  made. 

"What  is  it?"  they  heard  Grylls 
shout  below. 

A  sentence  in  Cree  explained. 

"Watch  the  raft!"  he  shouted.  "I'll 
bring  her  back!" 

They  heard  him  run  heavily  toward 
them.  Hastily  unslinging  his  gun,  Garth 
sent  a  shot  at  random  through  the  dark- 
ness. They  heard  the  bullet  spring  off 
a  stone.     The  steps  ceased. 

"By  God!  he's  up  there!"  cried 
Grylls  thickly.  "Come  back,  Mabyn! 
We'll  get  'em  easy  in  the  morning!" 

There  was  no  further  sound  of  pur- 
suit. 

As  they  climbed,  Garth  searched  from 
side  to  side,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the 
darkness,  for  a  suitable  spot  to  make  a 
stand.  High  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  a  huge  cube  of  rock,  resting 
squarely  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and 
forcing  the  stream  to  travel  around  it, 
offered  what  he  wanted.  One  side  of 
the  boulder  lay  against  a  steep  rocky 
wall,  and  in  the  angle  was  a  secure  niche 
for  Natalie. 

Her  courage  failed  a  little  when  she 
saw  he  meant  to  stop.  "Not  here !  Not 
here!"  she  protested  nervously.  "We 
must  put  miles  between  us  before  morn- 
ing!" 

"The  way  home  lies  back  across  the 
river,"  Garth  said  gently. 

"Then  why  did  you  come  up  here!" 
she  said  a  little  wildly.  "They'll  never 
let  us  back!" 

His  heart  ached  for  her,  at  the 
thought  of  what  she  must  still  go 
through.  "Courage!  for  one  more  day, 
my  Natalie!"  he  urged,  drawing  her  to 
him.  "We  can't  start  without  horses 
and  food,  and  those  I  have  to  win  for 
you! 

"You  make  me  ashamed!"  she  whis- 
pered. 

He  heard  no  more  whimpering. 

Garth,  appreciating  the  vital  necessity 
of  sleep  if  he  was  to  keep  his  wits  about 
him  next  day,  lay  down  in  his  blankets 
while  Natalie  kept  watch.     With   the 


garth,  springing  to  his  feet, 

seized  Natalie's  hand  and 

pulled  her  after  him. 


first  tinge  of  gray  overhead,  she  woke 
him,  as  he  had  bid  her. 

"If  we  only  had  a  good  breakfast  to 
begin  on !"  were  his  waking  words. 
"And  there's  nothing  but  raw  flour  and 
water." 

Natalie,  in  answer  to  this  prayer,  pro- 
duced a  flat  package  from  her  dress 
which  proved  to  contain  bread  and 
meat.  "I  always  kept  something,  in 
case  I  should  be  able  to  get  away,"  she 
explained. 

They  ate,  sitting  quietly  side  by  side 
in  the  darkness — they  could  even  laugh 
a  little  together  now — and  they  arose 
vastly  refreshed. 

Garth  climbed  the  big  rock  to  wait 
for  daylight  to  reveal  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  position  he  had 
chosen.  The  top  of  the  rock  formed  a 
flat  plane  slightly  inclined  toward  their 
rear,  and,  lying  at  full  length  upon  it, 
he  could  shoot  over  the  edge  without 
exposing  more  than  the  top  of  his  head. 
He  lifted  up  a  a  heavy  stone  or  two  and 
stood  them  along  the  edge  for  further 
protection.      Then    he    waited — waited 


for  hours  it  seemed  to  him,  looking  and 
looking  down  the  ravine  until  his  eyes 
were  fit  to  start  out  of  his  head  and  he 
could  see  nothing;  but,  lo!  when  he 
looked  again  the  light  was  there! 

On  the  whole  he  was  satisfied.  His 
rock  commanded  the  entire  ravine  be- 
low; it  was  as  steep  as  a  pair  of  stairs. 
There  was  not  a  stick  of  herbage  be- 
low; only  a  trough  of  heaped  and 
broken  rock  masses.  On  either  hand 
they  were  shut  in  by  straight,  lead- 
colored  walls  of  rock,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  the  forbidding,  mist-gray 
wall  of  the  main  gorge  cut  off  the  view. 
In  front  and  on  the  left  they  were  amply 
protected;  their  right  flank  was  the 
weak  spot.  Above  them  on  this  side 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  ravine  had  given 
way  some  ages  past,  and  a  bit  of  the 
plain  had  sunk  down.  The  hollow  thus 
formed  contained  a  grove  of  gaunt  trees 
and  underbrush.  If  their  assailants, 
under  cover  of  the  rocks  on  the  way, 
ever  climbed  to  it,  Garth  and  Natalie 
would  be  badly  off  indeed. 

It  was  a  grim   figure   that   the  first 
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rays  of  light  revealed  sitting  on  the  big 
rock.  Garth  had  lost  his  hat  long  ago 
and  he  was  both  unshaven  and  unshorn. 
He  crouched,  hugging  his  knees,  with  his 
rifle  across  his  lap  and  his  sheepskin 
coat  hung  over  his  shoulders,  ready  to 
fling  off  when  he  needed  to  act.  The 
flannel  shirt  beneath  was  in  rags  and 
his  moccasins  mere  apologies  for  foot- 
covering.  But  to  Natalie,  regarding  the 
cool,  bright  shine  of  his  eyes,  as  he 
smiled  down  on  her,  he  was  wholly 
beautiful.  She  was  scarcely  better  off; 
her  pale  face  was  framed  in  a  sad  wreck 
of  a  limp  and  stained  felt  hat,  but  she 
could  smile,  too;  and  Garth  had  never 
found  her  lovelier  in  her  bravery. 

The  suspense  was  well-nigh  intoler- 
able— and  so  they  fell  to  chaffing. 

"If  mother  could  only  see  us  now!" 
said  Garth  with  a  grin. 

"I  feel  like  a  white  cat  coming  out 
of  a  coal  bin,"  said  Natalie.  "  'What's 
the  use!'  she  says,  looking  round  at 
herself.  'The  job  is  too  big  to  tackle! 
If  I  were  only  a  black  cat  it  wouldn't 
show!'" 

"You  could  walk  right  on  as  Liz,  the 
girl  bandit  of  the  Rockies,"  said  Garth. 

"Don't  you  talk!"  she  retorted. 
"You  look  as  if  Liz  had  missed  her  cue, 
and  you'd  been  through  the  saw-mill  by 
mistake !" 

And  then  Garth  saw  a  black  sleeve 
sticking  out  from  behind  a  rock  in  the 
ravine  below  and  he  got  down  to  busi- 
ness. A  little  sigh  of  relief  escaped  him 
at  the  sight  of  his  enemies  at  last.  He 
fired.     The  shot  went  wide. 

Natalie  sank  back  in  her  corner, 
deathly  pale  and  with  a  hand  over  her 
lips  to  keep  from  crying  out.  Her  part 
was  harder  than  his. 

He  called  down  to  her  reassuringly. 
"All  right!     Only  a  try-out!" 

Farther  down,  a  second  figure  showed 
briefly,  scrambling  up  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  trough.  Garth  fired — a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  too  late.  He  could 
scarcely  credit  such  nimble  agility  in  a 
figure  so  gross.  It  was  Grylls.  Thus 
two  of  them  were  accounted  for. 
Searching  for  the  third,  he  saw  the  black 
crown  of  a  hat  projecting  above  a  stone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  This 
was  an  easy  mark;  he  aimed  and  fired 


with  a  savage  satisfaction.  The  hat  dis- 
appeared, but  again  he  knew  somehow 
that  his  bullet  had  not  found  its  mark. 

At  the  same  moment  Grylls  won  a 
rock  a  yard  higher  up.  He  was  not 
coming  up  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
but  aiming  obliquely  up  the  side  for  the 
trees  high  above.  Garth,  grimly  cov- 
ering his  shelter,  saw  him  bob  his  head 
around,  a  bare,  cropped,  tousled  head, 
like  a  hiding  schoolboy's.  Quick  as  he 
was  with  the  trigger,  Grylls  was  quick- 
er. The  bullet  flattened  itself  harm- 
lessly beyond. 

As  he  shot  there  was  a  scramble 
across  the  ravine  and  he  saw  the  other 
figure  had  mounted.  The  hat,  Mabyn's 
hat,  again  showed  and  he  took  another 
shot  at  it.  This  time  the  bullet  knocked 
it  spinning  off  the  rifle  barrel  which 
upheld  it,  and  in  a  flash  Garth  under- 
stood how  neatly  they  were  fooling  him. 
Each  in  turn  drew  his  fire,  while  the 
other  made  an  advance.  He  resolved 
to  shoot  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  first  one  he  had 
glimpsed,  which  must  be  Mary,  had  not 
moved  from  the  middle  of  the  ravine. 
Some  of  the  stones  were  moved,  and  he 
guessed  she  had  made  a  permanent  shel- 
ter there.  There  was  a  shot  from  be- 
low, and  the  bullet  flattened  itself  on 
the  heavy  base  of  rock.  Holding  his 
hand,  Garth  awaited  a  second  shot.  He 
saw  a  tiny  white  puff  at  last,  and 
marked  the  aperture  whence  it  issued. 
The  bullet  hurtled  whiningly  overhead. 
Steadying  his  gun  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  he  took  a  careful  aim,  but  the 
other  spoke  first.  It  was  a  marvelous 
shot — or  a  chance  one.  The  bullet 
splintered  the  edge  of  the  stone  protect- 
ing Garth's  head  and  sang  off.  A 
jagged  sliver  of  stone  plowed  across  the 
back  of  his  extended  hand.  He  ex- 
claimed as  in  casual  surprise  and  his 
gun  exploded  harmlessly  in  the  air.  He 
looked  at  his  hand  stupidly,  as  at  an 
alien  member,  then  suddenly  he  under- 
stood and  whipping  out  his  handkerchief 
bound  up  the  wound,  knotting  the  linen 
with  teeth  and  fingers. 

Up  to  this  moment  Garth  had  been 
playing  a  dispassionate  game,  but  he  re- 
turned to  his  loophole  conscious  of  a 
great   surge   of  cold  rage  against  those 
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below.  He  yearned  to  get  even  and  he 
could  wait  for  it.  Mabyn  exposed  his 
hat  tantalizingly ;  Grylls  shot  out  a  foot, 
or  bobbed  up  his  head — but  Garth  saved 
his  bullets.  He  would  not  even  try  to 
pierce  the  sharpshooter's  defenses  again. 
An  occasional  shot  came  from  there,  but 
never  such  another  as  the  last. 

Finally  Grylls  changed  his  tactics. 
From  behind  his  rock  he  taunted  Garth 
vilely.  The  walls  of  the  ravine  rever- 
berated horridly  with  the  sound  of  the 
sudden  human  voice.  But  Garth  still 
bided  his  time,  merely  adding  the  insult 
of  the  words  to  Natalie's  ears  to  the 
score  of  his  rage. 

Natalie,  in  the  meantime,  thankful  to 
have  something  to  do,  had  been  piling 
stones  as  heavy  as  she  could  lift,  on  the 
rock  behind  him.  She  had  torn  the  sling 
from  her  arm  and  was  using  the  weaker 
member  to  steady  the  other. 

Garth,  fearful  that  Grylls  might  suc- 
ceed in  flanking  them  at  last,  ordered 
her  to  climb  up  behind  him  and,  with- 
out turning  his  head,  told  her  how  to 
make  a  little  parapet  along  the  top  of 
the  rock  on  the  exposed  side. 

Garth  finally  got  his  chance.  A  little 
stone  rolled  down  from  Mabyn's  hid- 
ing-place and  he  instantly  trained  his 
gun  on  the  spot.  Mabyn,  miscalculat- 
ing, or  losing  his  head,  suddenly  scurried 
for  the  next  rock.  Garth  had  marked 
it.  Mabyn  gained  it,  but  before  he 
could  pull  his  legs  after  him  the  rifle 
spoke.  There  was  a  scream  of  pain  and 
Mabyn's  body,  sliding  from  behind  the 
rock,  rolled  and  dropped  heavily  from 
stone  to  stone.  A  leg  caught  in  a  fissure 
and  stayed  him;  he  hung  head  down- 
wards, writhing  in  hideous,  theatrical 
postures  of  agony,  and  screaming  like  a 
woman.  Garth,  thinking  of  Natalie, 
longed  to  send  a  shot  to  still  the  noise, 
but  his  hand  was  held  by  his  promise  to 
Rina. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute  after  that. 
Grylls,  careless  of  the  other's  fate,  scram- 
bled up  from  stone  to  stone.  Garth 
peppered  his  course  with  bullets,  but  the 
rocks  were  scattered  so  thickly,  he  need- 
ed to  expose  himself  for  scarcely  a  second 
at  a  time.  He  gained  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  at  last. 

An   instant   of  terrible  suspense  suc- 


ceeded. Garth  made  Natalie  lie  down 
close  under  the  little  wall  she  had  been 
building.  He  crouched  over  her,  him- 
self fully  exposed,  searching  the  hillside 
with  strained  eyes.  Suddenly  he  saw 
the  bloated  face  not  thirty  yards  away. 
Grylls  had  partly  stepped  from  behind 
a  tree  and  was  deliberately  taking  aim. 
Garth  sprang  to  his  knees.  The  two 
guns  spoke  at  once.  Grylls  pitched 
headfirst  down  the  steep  slope  into  view 
and  rolled  down  the  bare  rocks  into  the 
tiny  stream. 

"I've  got  him!"  shouted  Garth 
triumphantly. 

He  toppled  over  sideways  as  he  spoke. 
Natalie  clutched  at  him  wildly,  but  his 
coat  was  pulled  out  of  her  grasp.  He 
slid  off  the  rock  and  dropped  on  the 
stones  behind.  In  an  instant  she  was  at 
his  side.  He  was  already  struggling  to 
rise — his  teeth  pressed  into  his  lip  until 
the  blood  oozed  between. 

"Only  my  left  shoulder,"  he  mut- 
tered. "I  can  still  shoot.  There's 
Mary,  yet.     Help  me  up." 

Somehow,  with  her  aid,  he  managed 
to  pull  himself  back  on  the  rock,  one 
arm  dangling  useless.  Through  his 
loophole,  he  saw  Mary  toiling  openly 
up  the  ravine.  He  showed  himself.  At 
the  sight  of  him  the  old  woman  paused 
and  held  out  her  hands  as  if  inviting 
him  to  shoot.  She  had  left  her  gun. 
When  he  made  no  offer  to  fire,  she 
quietly  continued  her  climb.  Garth 
watched  her  grimly. 

Reaching  Grylls's  body,  she  unwound 
a  woolen  scarf  from  about  her  waist 
and  passing  it  under  his  shoulders,  part- 
ly hoisted  his  great  bulk  on  her  back 
with  an  incredible  effort  and  started 
down  again.  Grylls  was  quite  dead; 
his  heels  thudded  limply  from  stone  to 
stone.  Long  before  she  reached  the  bot- 
tom, Garth  lost  interest  in  her  progress. 
He  had   fainted. 

Natalie  working  to  restore  him,  dis- 
tracted, hopeless,  crazed,  suddenly  heard 
a  distant  shout  and,  looking  up,  dis- 
tinguished a  little  cavalcade  winding 
down  the  face  of  the  great  gorge. 
There  was  a  red  coat  showing  plainly 
among  them. 

"Garth!  We're  saved!  We're 
saved!"  she  cried  to  his  unhearing  ears. 


IT    WAS    A    GRIM    FIGURE    THAT   THE    FIRST    RAYS    OF    LIGHT    REVEALED 
SITTING    ON    THE    BIG    ROCK. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

Told  by   Charley 

IN  the  city  of  Winnipeg  on  a  bril- 
liant day  toward  the  end  of  win- 
ter, a  broad-shouldered,  ruddy 
youth,  with  dancing  blue  eyes  and  a 
capacious  smile,  came  running  down  a 
side  street  and  catching  a  certain  fence- 
post  at  full  speed,  swung  himself  inside 
the  gate  with  the  dexterity  of  old  prac- 
tice, sprang  up  the  steps  and  banged  on 
the  door. 

It  was  opened  questioningly  by  a  lit- 
tle mouse  of  a  woman,  with  great  brown 
eyes  and  gray  strands  mixing  in  her 
bright,   brown   hair. 

The  boy  flung  his  arms  around  her 
like  a  bear.  "  Mother !  "  he  cried 
breathlessly. 

"Charley!     My  boy!"  she  gasped. 

He  picked  her  up  bodily  and,  kicking 
the  door  shut,  carried  her  into  the 
cheerful  sitting-room,  where  geraniums 
bloomed  on  the  sunny  window-sill  and 
a  fire  danced  in  the  grate. 

"I'm  bigger  than  you   are  now!"  he 


chuckled  joyously.  He  put  her  in  her 
chair  and  waltzed  about  the  room, 
touching  the  well-remembered  objects. 
"By  Jolly!  the  very  same  pictures,  the 
good  old  sofa!"  he  sang.  "Oh,  it's  good 
to  be  home!" 

The  mother  held  out  her  arms.  "My 
boy!     My  boy!"  was  all  she  could  say. 

Dropping  to  his  knees,  he  embraced 
her  again.  "You  dear  old  lady!"  he 
cried.  "What  a  trouble  I  always  was! 
It's  your  turn  to  have  a  good  time 
now!" 

"It's  enough  to  have  you  back,"  she 
murmured. 

He  gyrated  about  the  room  again. 
"Say,  I  feel  as  giddy  as  a  puppy  after  a 
bath!  Imagine  trolley-cars  and  baby- 
carriages  and  show  windows  and  silver 
knives  and  forks  after  two  years  in  the 
North.  Say,  I've  clean  forgot  how  to 
eat  stylish!" 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  stay?" 
she  murmured. 

He  came  to  a  stand  beside  her.  "I'm 
not  going  back,"  he  said  in  a  deeper 
tone.  "It's  a  bully  country  and  I  had  a 
whale  of  a  time — but  I   belong   here! 
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I'm  going  to  take  care  of  you  now  and 
bring  up  the  kids.  I'm  a  man  now  " — 
his  face  changed  comically — "Don't 
laugh!"  he  begged.  "I  used  to  say  that 
all  the  time,  but  it's  different  now; 
you'll  see!     I've   had  experience!" 

She  held  out  her  arms  to  him  again. 
"Tell  me,  my  son,"  she  whispered. 

He   dropped   to   the   floor  beside   her 


But  say,  that  Rina,  she's  an  out  o'  sight 
nurse !  She  brought  me  around  in  great 
shape  and  the  second  day  afterwards  I 
was  as  peart  as  you  please.  That  same 
day  the  fellows  from  the  Crossing 
turned  up,  Jim  Plaskett,  the  policeman, 
and  three  others.  It  was  Jim  made 
them  come,  soon  as  he  heard  the  story. 
Jim's  a  peacherino !     One  of  these  lean, 


AT   THE    SAME    MOMENT    GRYLLS    WON    A    ROCK   A   YARD    HIGHER    UP.       HE 

WAS    NOT    COMING    UP   THE    BOTTOM    OF    THE    RAVINE,    BUT   AIMING 

OBLIQUELY   UP    THE    SIDE    FOR   THE    TREES    HIGH    ABOVE. 


and  laid  his  head  against  her  knee. 
There,  in  front  of  the  fire,  while  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  early  winter 
twilight  gathered,  he  told  her  the  story. 
"When  Garth  rode  away,  leaving  me 
and  Rina  in  the  poplar  bluff,"  he  said 
— reaching  that  part  in  due  course — "I 
didn't  know  much  what  was  happening. 


quiet  chaps  you  can  depend  on;  decent, 
too;  clean-mouthed.  Oh!  Jim's  looked 
up  to,  I  can  tell  you! 

"They  wanted  me  to  rest  awhile  yet, 
till  they  came  back.  But  they  had 
plenty  of  spare  horses,  and  Rina  and  I 
wouldn't  stand  for  being  left  behind. 
We   rode  like   sixty   all   next   day   and 


camped  only  fifteen  miles  from  Death 
River.  We  found  the  bones  of  Garth's 
horse  on  the  way — picked  clean ;  and  the 
note  he  left  every  place  he  camped.  You 
ought  to  have  heard  Jim  Plaskett  crack 
up  Garth's  pluck — and  Jim  knows! 

"We  reached  the  canon  about  half- 
past  six  in  the  morning.  I'd  heard  of 
that  place  from  the  Indians.  Say,  it 
was  a  fearsome  spot!  a  kind  of  crooked, 
gaping  split  in  the  prairie  like  the  pic- 
tures  in    Dante's    Inferno.     The  walls 


were  as  bare  and  hard  and  cold  as 
black  ice,  and  way  down  in  the  bottom 
there  was  a  horrible  jelly-like  water 
swirling  around  without  making  any 
noise.  Seems  if  you  couldn't  breathe 
good  when  you  got  into  the  place! 
Minded  me  of  the  receiving  vault  in  the 
cemetery. 

"There  was  a  risky  little  path  going 
down  and  we  kept  right  on.  Across  the 
river  there  was  a  break  in  the  wall 
where  a  creek  came  down  a  steep,  wild- 
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looking  ravine.  At  the  bottom  of  it 
we  could  see  a  tepee  and  a  tent,  but  no 
people.  Some  said  they  saw  a  body  in 
the  ravine,  but  you  couldn't  rightly 
make  out. 

"Say,  it  was  horrible!"  he  whispered. 
"Glad  I  don't  have  dreams!  When  we 
got  down  near  the  water  suddenly  we 
see  old  Mary  Co-que-wasa  come  climb- 
ing over  a  heap  of  stones  that  was  piled 
on  the  flat  and  she  was  bent  almost 
double,  half-lifting,  half-dragging  a  man 
by  a  rope  under  his  arms.  It  was  Nick 
Grylls.     He  looked  dead. 

"We  shouted  at  her,  and  she  looked 
up  just  once.  I  saw  her  face  plain.  It 
wasn't  surprised  or  glad  or  anything — 
just  stupid  like  a  breed.  She  never 
stopped  walking.  She  stepped  right  off 
the  flat  rock  into  the  deep  water  with 
the  man  on  her  back  and  they  went  out 
of  sight,  and  some  bubbles  came  up." 

He  stopped,  staring  into  the  fire.  His 
mother  caught  him  to  her  breast.  "Oh, 
my  son!  what,  sights  were  these!"  she 
murmured. 

"Mary  was  a  deep  one !"  Charley  said 
slowly.  "You  couldn't  tell  about  her! 
I  never  heard  her  open  her  mouth ! 

"We  hustled  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,"  he  resumed  presently.  "Jim 
Plaskett  threw  off  his  coat  and  went  in 
after  them.  But  it  was  no  use ;  the  cur- 
rent carried  them  down  and  it  was  too 
cold  to  stay  in  more  than  a  minute  or 
two.    We  never  saw  them  again. 

"Jim  landed  on  the  other  side  and 
brought  us  back  the  raft  that  was  there 
and  we  all  crossed.  There  was  nobody 
in  the  tents — blankets  in  a  heap,  as  if 
they'd  sprung  out  of  bed  suddenly.  We 
started  to  climb  the  ravine.  It  was  a 
body  lying  there  on  the  rocks;  it  was 
Mabyn.  Rina  was  half  way  to  it,  be- 
fore any  of  us  saw.  He  wasn't  dead, 
but  he  had  a  bullet  clean  through  both 
legs. 

"Say,  that  place  was  full  of  horrors! 
It  stunk  of  gunpowder,  and  there  were 
little  thin  layers  of  smoke  hanging  quiet 
between  the  walls.  I  was  near  out  of 
my  head,  thinking  what  had  become  of 
them.  We  shouted  all  the  time  and  by 
and  by  we  got  a  faint  kind  of  an  answer 
back.  By  Jolly !  I  went  up  those  rocks 
like  a  cat. 


"I  found  them  behind  a  whopping 
big  rock.  Garth  was  stretched  out  all 
bloody,  and  she  was  trying  to  get  his 
coat  off.  She  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
face  like  chalk,  and  when  she  saw  who 
it  was,  she  just  gave  a  little  cry  like  a 
baby  and  keeled  right  over.  Oh,  it  was 
pitiful !  I  carried  her  down  to  the 
river.  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  else 
touch  her. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  decided  to  raft  it  down  the  river  to 
Fort  Ochre  instead  of  trying  to  win 
back  overland  to  the  Crossing.  Garth 
had  a  ball  through  his  shoulder  and  a 
bashed  hand  and  Mabyn  was  pretty  low. 
It  was  longer  that  way,  but  we  could 
carry  them  comfortable. 

"We  built  another  raft  and  started 
next  morning.  Jim  Plaskett,  Mabyn, 
and  Rina  went  on  the  first,  and  Sandy 
Arkess,  Garth,  Natalie,  and  I  followed 
on  the  other.  The  other  two  fellows 
were  to  drive  all  the  horses  back  over 
the  prairie.  Say,  that  was  quite  a  jour- 
ney! Garth  was  getting  better  and  we 
all  felt  pretty  good,  sitting  round  and 
swapping  yarns  and  looking  at  the  scen- 
ery, while  the  current  carried  us  down. 
When  we  got  out  of  the  gorge,  we  saw 
any  amount  of  game,  coming  down  as 
quietly  as  we  were.  Got  a  moose  right 
on  the  bank !  Gee !  that  was  good  meat ! 
And  at  night,  say  it  was  out  o'  sight! 
sitting  there  talking  about  going  home, 
and  watching  the  trees  march  past,  and 
a  bang-up  show  of  Northern  lights  up 
above !     It  was  pretty  cold. 

"There  was  the  dickens  of  a  pow- 
wow at  the  fort,  when  we  got  there  at 
last!  It's  great  sport  being  a  hero! 
The  Bishop  and  his  party  were  there, 
just  ready  to  start  for  home,  and  you 
never  saw  such  a  surprised  man  when 
he  saw  Garth  coming  in  from  the  other 
direction.  And  the  old  woman — I  mean 
Mrs.  Bishop — took  to  Natalie  like  her 
long-lost  mother. 

"Their  party  was  obliged  to  start  at 
once  for  fear  of  the  river's  closing  on 
them  and  Garth  insisted  on  sending  Na- 
talie out  with  the  old  lady  She  kicked 
like  anything  at  leaving  him  there 
wounded,  and  I  braced  him,  too,  to  let 
her  stay,  but  he  told  me  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  her  good  name.     I  didn't  quite 
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see  that — why  anyone  who  knew  Na- 
talie!— but  I  suppose  he  knew  best. 

"Garth  and  I  stayed  in  Fort  Ochre. 
The  inspector  came  down  the  river  and 
there  was  an  official  investigation.  I 
was  right  in  the  thick  of  it.  Gee!  but 
it  was  sport!  Colonel  Whinyates  is  a 
great  little  chap! — cheeks  as  red  as 
church  cushions,  and  eyes  that  pop  like 
gooseberries!  It  was  great  to  hear  him 
bawl  at  the  witnesses.  But  he's  all 
right.  Him  and  I  were  good  friends 
before  it  was  over! 

"Garth  told  his  story  and  I  told  mine 
and  Rina  and  Plaskett.  And  Natalie 
had  left  what  they  call  a  disposition  be- 
hind her.  Everything  was  all  straight, 
but  Garth  clinched  the  matter  by  call- 
ing Mabyn  to  testify.  He  was  carried 
in  on  a  stretcher.  And  blamed  if  he 
didn't  tell  the  truth !  He'd  had  a  close 
call  you  see  and  had  what  Garth  called 
a  change  of  heart.  It  was  Rina  did  it; 
day  and  night  she  never  left  him! 

"The  investigation  ended  in  a  love 
feast — that's  what  Garth  called  it.  Old 
Colonel  shook  hands  with  Garth  and 
me  and  said  we  were  heroes,  by  Gad ! 
He's  a  bird.  Garth  wouldn't  prosecute 
Mabyn ;  and  he  was  let  out  from  under 
arrest. 

"The  winter  had  set  in  by  that  time 
and  Garth  and  I  couldn't  get  out,  till 
the  ice  formed.  It  was  pretty  slow  up 
there,  you  bet!  and  as  Garth  said,  our 
hearts  were  outside.     We  talked  about 


Natalie  all  the  time.  Mabyn  got  well 
and  he  and  Rina  set  off  for  their  place 
with  a  dog-train.  Garth  gave  them  a 
bang-up  outfit!  Mabyn  was  a  decent 
head,  after  he  got  well,  and  Rina  cer- 
tainly was  happy  about  it.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  Mabyn's  mother  had  died 
in  the  fall  and  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  go  out. 

"The  first  mail  got  through  in  Jan- 
uary and  we  heard  from  Natalie  at  last. 
Bully  news !  Garth  had  sent  her  another 
one  of  those  dispositions — this  one 
Mabyn  made — in  the  November  mail; 
and  it  seems  that  was  all  she  needed  in 
order  to  have  the  courts  annul  the  old 
marriage  they  had  gone  through  to- 
gether. Natalie  has  been  a  free  woman 
since  Christmas! 

"We  came  out  with  the  mail  man  next 
day,  you  bet!  That  was  six  weeks  ago 
and  here  we  are !  Garth  is  waiting  for 
me  down  at  the  station.  I  wanted  him 
to  come  up,  but  he  said  he  guessed  you 
would  want  me  to  yourself  for  awhile. 
Gee!  I  must  be  hustling!  Train  goes 
at  six-thirty!" 

"But  where  are  you  going?"  she 
asked  in  dismay. 

Charley  kissed  her.  "East  Millerton, 
to  the  wedding,  of  course!  Oh,  what 
larks!  What  do  you  think!  I'm  going 
to  be  best  man !  Garth  is  getting  me  a 
silk  tile  and  a  frock  coat!  Oh,  Crikey! 
Good-bye !" 

The  door  slammed. 


{The  End) 
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THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND 
ITS   FUEL 

by  Harold  Whitinp  Slauson 


CONSERVATIVE  es- 
timate of  the  amount 
of  gasoline  used  by  the 
motor  cars  of  this 
country  last  year  is  one 
hundred  million  gal- 
lons. This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fuel  used  by  motor  boats  and 
gas  engine  power  plants — two  large 
fields  which  would  probably  double  the 
above  figures  of  gasoline  consumption — 
but  in  no  phase  of  the  subject  does  the 
problem  of  fuel  play  a  more  important 
part  than  when- applied  to  a  modern  mo- 
tor car.  Next  to  ignition  troubles,  car- 
buretor defects  and  water  or  dirt  in  the 
gasoline  are  the  source  of  more  annoy- 
ance to  the  autoist  than  any  other  motor 
eccentricities  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend, and  unless  he  understands  the 
subject  and  his  car  fairly  well,  the 
amateur  is  liable  to  confound  these 
easily-remedied  faults  with  "pure  cuss- 
edness"  and  "freakishness"  of  his  engine, 
and  many  a  good  motor  is  thus  unjustly 
blamed. 

To  start  at  the  beginning  with  a 
statement  which  every  car  owner  has 
probably  learned  by  this  time,  gasoline  is 
a  product  of  the  refining  of  mineral  oil, 
or  petroleum,  and  is  procured  in  the 
stage  of  distillation  just  before  kerosene 
is  reached.  Gasoline  in  the  liquid  state 
is  highly  inflammable,  but  it  must  be 
mixed  with  air  in  order  to  become  ex- 
plosive. The  liquid,  of  course,  cannot 
be  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, and  so  the  fuel  must  be  vaporized. 
Even  then,  the  resulting  mixture  of 
gasoline  vapor  and  air,  when  ignited, 
does  not  form  a  real  explosion  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  combus- 
tion of  the  charge  is  so  nearly  instan- 
taneous that  in  all  ordinary  discussions 


and  explanations  it  may  be  said  to  ex- 
plode. 

The  vaporization  of  the  fuel  is  ac- 
complished by  a  device  variously  termed 
a  vaporizer,  atomizer,  mixing  valve,  or 
carburetor,  the  last  name  being  applied 
almost  universally  to  that  type  of  vapor- 
izer in  which  the  gasoline  is  vaporized 
and  automatically  mixed  with  the  proper 
amount  of  air  before  passing  into  the 
intake  pipe  of  the  cylinders.  Gasoline  is 
exceedingly  volatile,  that  is,  it  will  evap- 
orate quickly  and  easily  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  in  this  respect  is  entirely 
different  from  kerosene  and  other  oils 
which  can  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  days 
with  no  appreciable  loss  by  vaporization. 

The  ease  with  which  gasoline  will 
evaporate  on  a  warm  day  is  astonishing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  loss  of 
the  fuel  that  occurs  from  this  source  if 
care  is  not  taken  to  keep  the  tanks  and 
cans  securely  fastened.  If  anyone  would 
see  for  himself  how  rapid  is  this  evap- 
oration, let  him  take  two  ordinary  five- 
gallon  cans,  one  filled  with  gasoline,  and 
pour  the  fuel  back  and  forth  from  one  to 
the  other  several  times,  and  then  observe 
how  much  of  the  liquid  he  has  remain- 
ing. Several  gallons  may  be  evaporated 
in  this  manner  before  an  ordinarily 
strong  man  would  become  tired  of  the 
test. 

The  purpose  of  the  carburetor,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  to  facilitate  the 
evaporation  of  the  fuel  and  to  mix  with 
its  vapor  the  proper  amount  of  air  in 
order  to  form  a  combustible  combina- 
tion. The  first  is  brought  about  by 
spreading  a  small  amount  of  the  liquid 
over  a  large  surface  and  then  passing 
over  this  surface  a  blast  of  air.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  early  form  of 
carburetors  by  allowing  the  gasoline  to 
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trickle  down  a  lamp  wick  placed  in  the 
path  of  the  air  rushing  into  the  motor 
caused  by  the  suction  in  the  cylinders. 
This  proved  a  very  effective  method  so 
far  as  the  evaporation  of  the  gasoline 
was  concerned,  but  the  bulkiness  of  the 
apparatus  made  necessary  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  wick,  added  to  the  fact 
that  the  exact  amount  of  gasoline  flow- 
ing could  not  be  accurately  regulated, 
brought  about  the  design  of  a  slightly 
different  type  of  carburetor  for  the 
present-day,  high-speed  gasoline  engine. 

The  principle  in  the  modern  carbure- 
tor is  the  same  as  in  the  old  lamp-wick 
type,  but  the  gasoline,  instead  of  being 
evaporated  from  a  large  surface,  is  sep- 
arated into  a  fine  spray  and  thrown  into 
the  path  of  the  inrushing  air.  This 
spray  is  formed  by  a  cone-pointed  needle 
screwed  into  the  passage  through  which 
the  gasoline  is  sucked,  known  as  the 
needle  valve  of  the  carburetor.  The 
cone  of  the  needle  is  ground  to  fit  the 
end  of  the  passage,  and  when  the  valve 
is  screwed  tightly  shut,  no  gasoline  can 
enter  the  intake  tube  leading  to  the 
cylinders.  By  unscrewing  the  valve 
slightly,  a  small  spray  of  gasoline  is 
sucked  through  with  each  down  stroke 
of  the  pistons,  and  by  adjusting  this 
valve  to  different  positions,  the  flow  of 
gasoline  into  the  carburetor  can  be  regu- 
lated to  a  nicety. 

The  gasoline  does  not  pass  directly 
from  the  supply  pipe  into  the  needle 
valve,  but  is  accumulated  first  in  a  com- 
partment of  the  carburetor  known  as 
the  float  chamber,  so  called  because  the 
level  of  the  fuel  is  kept  constant  auto- 
matically by  means  of  a  float  operating 
the  valve  in  the  supply  pipe.  When  the 
motor  is  running  the  gasoline  is  sucked 
through  the  needle  valve  from  the  float 
chamber,  and  the  level  of  the  fuel  in 
this  compartment  is  consequently  re- 
duced. As  this  level  lowers,  the  float 
descends  and  opens  the  valve  in  the  sup- 
ply pipe,  and  the  gasoline  will  continue 
to  flow  into  the  float  chamber  until  the 
proper  level  has  again  been  reached.  By 
this  method  the  gasoline  does  not  flow 
when  the  motor  is  not  running,  and  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  turn  off  the 
valve  in  the  main  supply  pipe  unless  the 


car  is  not  to  be  used  for  several  days  or 
weeks. 

As  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  in- 
creased the  suction  is  changed,  and  a 
smaller  flow  of  gasoline  is  required  than 
for  the  slower  revolutions  of  the  en- 
gine. This  peculiar  state  of  affairs  will 
be  noticed  by  anyone  operating  a  gas 
engine  equipped  with  an  old-style  mix- 
ing valve  or  non-automatic  vaporizer. 
In  this  case,  the  valve  regulating  the 
flow  of  gasoline  into  the  intake  pipe  will 
need  to  be  closed  as  the  speed  of  the 
motor  is  increased,  while  more  fuel  will 
be  needed  as  the  engine  is  slowed  down. 
In  other  words,  it  appears  as  though  a 
richer  mixture  were  required  for  low 
speeds  than   for  high. 

Making  the  Mixture 

The  normal  ratio  of  air  to  gasoline 
vapor  required  for  ordinary  running  is 
about  twelve  to  one;  that  is,  about 
twelve  times  as  much  air  is  required  as 
there  is  vapor  to  form  a  perfect  com- 
bustion of  the  mixture.  Owing  to  this 
great  preponderance  of  the  amount  of 
air,  a  very  small  adjustment  of  the 
needle  valve  regulating  the  gasoline  sup- 
ply will  cause  a  great  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  the  resulting  mixture,  and 
consequently  it  is  easier  to  vary  the 
richness  of  the  charge  by  changing  the 
air  supply.  Nearly  all  carburetors  are 
equipped  with  a  fixed  intake  through 
which  air  is  sucked  at  all  speeds  of  the 
motor,  but  as  a  greater  amount  of  air  is 
required  for  high  speeds  of  the  motor 
(corresponding  to  a  decreased  gasoline 
flow  through  the  needle  valve),  an  auxil- 
iary air  supply  is  generally  provided 
which  serves  to  furnish  automatically 
the  desired  weaker  mixture  as  the  speed 
of  the  engine  increases.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  auxiliary  air  supply 
serves  only  to  furnish  the  excess  air  re- 
quired at  higher  speeds  of  the  motor, 
and  may  not  operate  at  all  when  the 
engine  is  running  slowly  or  with  no 
load. 

It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  auxil- 
iary air  supply  and  in  the  form  of  the 
needle  valve  that  most  carburetors  dif- 
fer, but  the  principle  involved  in  all  is 
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the  same,  and  the  designers  strive  to 
obtain  an  automatic  and  flexible  air  in- 
crease or  gasoline  decrease  as  the  speed 
of  the  motor  becomes  greater.  This 
cannot  be  rendered  entirely  ^automatic, 
however,  and  for  widely  varying  speeds 
of  the  motor,  climatic  conditions,  and 
atmospheric  changes,  separate  adjust- 
ments may  have  to  be  made  by  the 
driver. 

Some  cars  are  equipped  with  a  dash- 
board regulation,  by  means  of  which  the 
needle  valve  may  be  adjusted  and  the 
mixture  made  richer  for  starting  and 
slow  speeds.  Others  may  be  provided 
with  a  lever  that  controls  the  amount  of 
"fixed"  air  passing  into  the  inlet  pipe, 
thus  regulating  the  richness  of  the  mix- 
ture. With  these  devices  for  hand  regu- 
lation of  the  mixture,  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  proper  operation  of 
the  motor  rests  with  the  driver,  and  not 
all  the  blame  for  poor  running  may  be 
laid  directly  to  the  carburetor. 

On  a  cold  day,  the  gasoline  will  not 
vaporize  so  easily  as  when  the  air  is 
warm,  but  when  the  motor  is  once 
started,  a  change  may  need  to  be  made 
either  in  the  needle  valve  or  in  the  fixed 
air  intake,  depending  upon  the  style  of 
hand  regulation  in  use.  Cold  air  is 
more  concentrated,  or  contracted,  than 
is  warm  air,  and  consequently  contains 
more  oxygen  to  the  cubic  foot.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this,  the  air  supply  may  need  to 
be  cut  down  on  a  cold  day,  or  the  flow 
of  gasoline  through  the  needle  valve 
may  have  to  be  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  barometric  pressure  is 
low,  or  when  the  motor  is  running  in 
high  altitudes,  the  gasoline  supply  may 
need  to  be  cut  down  in  order  not  to 
form  too  rich  a  mixture  with  the  rarified 
air. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  terms  "weak"  and  "rich"  mixtures, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former 
is  a  charge  in  which  there  is  too  little 
gasoline  vapor  or  too  much  air  for 
the  amount  of  gasoline  vapor,  and  that 
a  mixture  may  be  made  too  weak  by 
increasing  the  air  supply  as  well  as 
by  diminishing  the  flow  of  fuel.  A 
rich  mixture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
in    which    there    is    not    sufficient    air 


(oxygen)  present  to  allow  the  complete 
combustion  of  all  of  the  gasoline  vapor. 
A  weak  mixture,  when  not  choked  by 
too  great  an  excess  of  air,  is  highly  ex- 
plosive, and  the  gasoline  vapor  is  en- 
tirely ignited,  resulting  in  vigorous  im- 
pulses. Such  a  charge  is  easily  ignited, 
and  all  of  the  B.  T.  U.'s,  or  heat  value, 
of  the  fuel  are  obtained.  A  weak  mix- 
ture may  be  so  easily  exploded  that  pre- 
ignition  will  take  place,  but  as  a  rule, 
such  charges  will  explode  only  intermit- 
tently, due  to  the  excess  of  air.  In  many 
motors  of  the  two-cycle  type  a  weak 
mixture  is  the  cause  of  the  very  apparent 
back  firing,  or  "base  explosions"  in  the 
crank  case  of  the  motor. 

Faults  of  a  Rich  Mixture 

A  rich  mixture  will  also  explode  in- 
termittently, resulting  in  irregular  run- 
ning of  the  motor,  but  in  this  case  the 
impulses  are  not  as  vigorous  as  the  ex- 
plosions of  a  weak  mixture.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  there  is  not  sufficient 
oxygen  present  in  the  mixture  to  al- 
low complete  combustion  of  the  gasoline 
vapor  to  take  place,  and  the  excess  of 
this  vapor  may  serve  to  choke  back 
whatever  explosion  would  otherwise  re- 
sult. Continued  operation  of  the  motor 
with  a  rich  mixture  will  cause  a  heavy 
deposit  on  the  cylinder  walls  and  piston 
head  due  to  the  products  of  incomplete 
combustion  that  would  be  completely 
consumed  were  enough  air  present  in  the 
mixture. 

A  rich  mixture  is  also  slow-burning, 
and  parts  of  the  cylinder  walls  which, 
under  other  conditions  would  be  covered 
by  the  piston  at  the  time  of  ignition, 
may  be  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the 
combustion  and  result  in  an  overheated 
motor.  This  is  because  the  heat  of  the 
explosion,  while  not  as  intense  as  that 
given  off  in  perfect  combustion,  is  nev- 
ertheless distributed  over  a  greater  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  walls  and  for  a 
greater  length  of  time. 

Nearly  all  carburetors  are  provided 
with  a  flush  pin,  or  small  lever,  which 
when  depressed  will  hold  down  the  float 
until  the  gasoline  has  risen  a  little  above 
its  normal  height  in  the  float  chamber. 
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This  is  useful  when  first  starting  the 
motor  to  obtain  a  ready  flow  of  gaso- 
line through  the  needle  valve.  When 
this  is  done  a  few  drops  of  gasoline  may 
leak  out  of  the  carburetor,  due  to  the 
unusual  level  of  the  fuel  in  the  chamber, 
but  a  few  moments'  operation  of  the 
motor  should  remedy  this. 

If  the  gasoline  starts  to  leak,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  motor  is  stopped,  it  is 
evident  that  the  float  controlling  the 
valve  in  the  supply  pipe  is  not  operating 
properly.  It  may  be  that  a  particle  of 
sediment  has  become  lodged  under  the 
float  or  on  the  seat  of  the  valve,  thus 
preventing  the  latter  from  closing.  If 
this  is  the  case,  draining  the  float  cham- 
ber of  the  carburetor  should  serve  to 
carry  off  the  particle  of  foreign  matter 
and  remedy  the  difficulty. 

If  a  carburetor  leaks  when  new  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  improperly  ad- 
justed, and  that  the  float  is  allowed  to 
rise  too  high  in  the  chamber  before 
closing  the  valve  in  the  supply  pipe. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  bending  the 
float  arm  or  screwing  the  float  on  its 
supporting  pin  to  change  its  position  so 
that  the  valve  will  be  closed  before  the 
level  of  the  gasoline  in  the  chamber 
reaches  the  overflowing  point.  If  the 
carburetor  seems  to  be  delivering  too 
weak  a  mixture  and  sufficient  fuel  can- 
not be  supplied  by  opening  the  needle 
valve,  it  is  evident,  provided  the  supply 
pipe  is  not  stopped  by  foreign  matter, 
that  the  float  closes  the  valve  before  the 
gasoline  has  reached  the  level  in  the 
chamber  at  which  it  will  deliver  the 
proper  amount  of  fuel  through  the  nee- 
dle valve.  In  case  of  trouble  of  this 
kind,  the  float  should  be  bent  or  screwed 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  de- 
scribed above. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  evaporation 
of  the  fuel  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  many 
carburetors  are  jacketed  so  that  the  hot 
water  from  the  cooling  system  of  the 
motor  will  pass  around  them.  This  will 
probably  help  to  obtain  better  results 
from  poor  grade  fuels,  such  as  gasoline 
of  low  specific  gravity,  but  kerosene  or 
alcohol  cannot  be  used  without  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  heat  in  order  to  start  the  va- 
porization.     Experiments    have    proved 


that  after  a  motor  has  been  started  on 
gasoline,  it  can  be  made  to  run  on  al- 
cohol or  kerosene  without  a  great  deal 
of  readjustment,  but  the  power  obtained 
from  these  two  liquids  as  fuels  is  not 
nearly  as  great  unless  they  are  used  in 
motors  especially  designed  for  them. 
Although  giving  satisfactory  service  in 
stationary  power  plants,  kerosene  and 
alcohol  are  not  used  to  any  extent  as  a 
fuel  for  automobiles  and  are  hardly 
worthy  a  discussion  as  such  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Get  Good  Gasoline 

The  higher  the  degree  of  specific 
gravity  of  a  fuel  on  the  Baume  scale, 
the  more  volatile  will  it  be,  and  conse- 
quently a  72°  gasoline  will  vaporize  more 
easily  and  give  more  power  than  will  a 
68°  or  700  fuel.  76°  gasoline  is  often 
used  in  races,  but  the  average  motorist 
does  not  get  better  than  68° — and  he 
is  sometimes  lucky  to  obtain  fuel  of 
that  specific  gravity.  A  hydrometer, 
or  specific  gravity  tester,  is  a  convenient 
instrument  for  the  average  motorist  to 
own,  and  with  it  he  may  tell  exactly 
what  grade  of  fuel  he  is  paying  for. 
The  Baume  scale,  by  which  all  gasoline 
is  tested,  reads  in  degrees,  and  the 
specific  gravity  is  obtained  by  observing 
the  depth  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks 
in  the  liquid.  This  instrument  resem- 
bles somewhat  a  glass  thermometer,  and 
is  so  graduated  that  the  deeper  it  sinks 
in  a  liquid,  the  higher  will  be  the  read- 
ing on  its  scale. 

Water  in  the  fuel  is  an  annoyance 
that  is  often  encountered  by  the  auto- 
mobilist  and  the  motor  boatman,  and 
this  will  make  its  presence  known  by 
causing  the  motor  to  skip  when  all  ad- 
justments and  connections  seem  to  be 
in  perfect  condition.  Water  is  much 
heavier  than  gasoline  and  has  no  affinity 
for  it,  and  consequently,  as  it  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  a  few  drops  in 
a  large  amount  of  gasoline  will  cause 
trouble  by  passing  out  through  the 
needle  valve  at  intermittent  intervals 
and  forming  an  unexplosive  mixture. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  fuel 
may  be  detected  easily  without  the  use 
of  a  hydrometer  by  drawing  some  gaso- 
line from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  into  a 
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tin  or  white-enameled  cup.  If  water  is 
present,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of 
small  globules  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup.  If  the  contents  of  the  cup  are 
poured  over  a  flat  surface  so  that  the 
liquid  may  be  allowed  to  spread,  the 
gasoline  will  be  seen  to  cover  a  large 
surface  and  evaporate  quickly,  while  the 
water  will  seem  to  remain  in  the  glob- 
ules unevaporated  for  rome  time  after 
the  gasoline  has  disappeared.  This  lat- 
ter test  will  sometimes  show  the  pres- 
ence of  water  when  none  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  before 
the  contents  are  poured  out  on  the  flat 
surface. 

The  practice  of  "doping"  the  fuel 
tank  by  adding  to  the  gasoline  ether 
or  some  other  highly  volatile  liquid  is 
not  to  be  recommended  to  the  average 
motorist.  A  few  ounces  of  ether  or 
chloroform  added  to  the  fuel  will  form 
a  more  volatile  and  consequently  more 
powerful  mixture,  but  unless  the  great- 
est care  is  taken,  the  motor  is  liable  to 
be  completely  ruined  by  such  a  proce- 
dure. Numerous  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  cylinder  heads  have  been  blown 


off  or  entire  castings  cracked  by  the 
force  of  some  of  the  explosions  when 
too  much  "dope"  has  found  its  way  into 
the  mixture. 

Although  the  average  motor  gasoline 
obtainable  nowadays  is  hardly  all  that 
could  be  desired  as  automobile  fuel,  a 
little  care  taken  when  filling  the  tank 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  carburetor 
annoyances  to  which  many  cars  seem  to 
be  subject.  The  cap  of  the  tank  should 
never  be  taken  off  when  the  air  is  filled 
with  particles  of  dust  that  are  liable  to 
find  their  way  into  the  fuel,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  pieces  of 
the  rubber  or  leather  washer  or  packing 
drop  into  the  gasoline  when  the  cap  is 
removed.  Foreign  matter  and  water 
that  may  be  in  the  gasoline  when  pur- 
chased may  be  removed  by  straining  the 
fuel  through  a  chamois  skin  placed  in- 
side of  the  funnel  through  which  the 
tank  is  filled.  If  these  precautions  are 
followed,  and  common  sense  is  used 
when  "fooling"  with  the  carburetor,  the 
"fuel  problem"  may  cease  to  become  the 
bugbear  that  is  such  a  fertile  source  of 
annoyance  to  many  a  motorist. 


REMEMBRANCE 

BY   J.  MARSHALL    GOULDING 

BEYOND  the  last  horizon  of  plain  and  mountain  wall, 
I  see  in  splendid  vision  the  bravest  land  of  all; 
I  see  a  skyward  kingdom,  where  far  and  fast  and  free 
I  rode  by  sun  and  faithful  star  as  sailors  steer  the  sea. 
A  fragrant  land — my  nostrils  shall  never  lose  the  scent 
Of  primal  things  of  earth  and  air,  mingled  as  God  meant ; 
Wood-smoke,  and  the  sun-burnt  soil,  a  waft  of  western  pine, 
And  truant  breath  of  trampled  sage,  a  stirrup-cup  divine. 
An  austere  land,  and  silent — but  opened  to  its  lore 
Mine  ears  shall  hear  its  voices  calling  forevermore; 
Shall  hear  the  patter  of  cotton-woods  by  the  saving  wells  at  noon, 
The  ancient  chant  of  red  men  under  the  mystic  moon, 
The  weird  coyote  chorus,  the  mule-bells'  din  at  dawn, 
The  clank  of  spurs,  and  pawing  hoofs  impatient  to  be  gone. 
The  dreaming  desert's  glowing  face  reflects  her  wondrous  skies, 
The  wine  of  life  upon  her  lips,  and  danger  in  her  eyes; 
A  glamour  lies  along  the  earth,  a  thrill  is  in  the  air, 
Day  breaks  in  Arizona — and  my  saddle  empty  there! 
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THE  SNOWSHOE  IN  THE 
NORTH  WOODS 

by  Edward  Breck 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 


==^HE  Amerind  (so  the. wise 
men  call  the  American 
Indian)  doubtless  centu- 
ries ago,  in  his  stone- 
age,  invented  three  things 
that  were  so  nearly  per- 
fect that  their  pristine  nature,  though 
improved  upon,  has  hardly  been  changed. 
They  are  the  moccasin,  the  birchbark 
canoe,  and  the  snowshoe.  The  white 
man,  with  all  his  modern  conceits,  has 
been  unable  to  offer  satisfactory  sub- 
stitutes for  these  absolute  necessities  of 
wilderness  life  and  has  perforce  con- 
tinued to  use  them. 

Good  bark  is  hard  to  find  nowadays, 
and  the  tougher  canvas  has  made  a 
smoother  and  more  durable  craft,  but, 
in  spite  of  its  new  dress,  the  canoe  re- 
mains essentially  the  same.  The  moc- 
casin has  scarcely  been  changed  at  all, 
while  many  an  old  woodsman  will  insist 


that  the  best  snowshoes  are  still  made 
by  the  dwellers  in  the  Northern  wilder- 
ness. The  white-birch  was  the  Amer- 
ind's own,  and  no  other  aboriginal  craft 
in  the  world  matched  a  canoe  made  of 
it  for  lightness  and  general  adaptability. 
A  like  measure  of  originality  cannot, 
however,  be  claimed  for  either  the  moc- 
casin or  the  snowshoe,  for  wherever  the 
skins  of  beasts  have  been  obtainable  foot- 
wear has  been  made  of  them,  while 
most  peoples  living  where  snow  was 
abundant  have  from  time  immemorial 
used  some  sort  of  enlargement  of  the 
sole  for  use  upon  it.  The  device  was 
known  to  many  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
Zenophon  mentions  a  kind  of  patten  at- 
tached to  the  horses  of  the  Armenians 
to  prevent  sinking  in  the  deep  snow. 
Prokopius  tells  of  the  Lapps  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  they  were 
called  "sliders"  or  "gliders"  from  their 
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snowshoes.  These  were  no  doubt  some 
primitive  form  of  the  ski,  which  later 
developed  into  the  wooden  device  that 
we  now  know  and  which  at  first  was 
but  an  elongated  frame  covered  with 
leather. 

It  was  natural  that  the  development 
of  the  snowshoe  differed  in  the  open  re- 
gions of  Scandinavia  from  that  of  the 
great  North  American  forest,  the  thick 
underbrush  and  mighty  windfalls  of 
which  prevented  the  use  of  anything  so 
long  as  the  ski.  And  in  like  manner 
the  -many  differences  in  the  shape  of  the 
American  snowshoe  may  be  ascribed  pri- 
marily to  the  variations  in  the  surface- 
nature  of  the  several  districts,  though 
partly  perhaps  to  that  subtle  power 
which  we  call  fashion  in  urban  life  but 
custom  when  applied  to  primitive  peo- 
ples. Martin  Hunter  gives  an  amusing 
example  of  fashionable  excess  among  the 
Montagnais  of  Labrador,  the  young 
bucks  of  which  tribe  were  wont,  out  of 
pure  vanity,  to'  exaggerate  the  breadth 
of  their  shoes  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  walked  like  "straddle-bugs." 

Varying  with   Tastes  and  Country 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  snowshoe,  as  well  as  the 
materials  of  its  manufacture,  have  al- 
ways varied  with  the  region  and  the 
individual  wearer.  Denys,  writing  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, says,  "The  frames  of  their  snow- 
shoes  were  of  beech,  of  the  thickness  of 
those  used  in  playing  tennis,  but  longer 
and  thicker  and  of  the  same  form  with- 
out a  handle.  The  length  of  each  was 
the  distance  from  the  waist  to  the 
ground.  They  placed  there  two  pieces 
of  wood  which  ran  across  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  foot. 

"They  were  corded  with  moose-skin, 
dressed  to  parchment.  This  was  cut 
into  very  long  cords,  both  thick  and 
thin.  The  thick  were  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  snowshoe,  where  the  foot 
rests  between  the  two  sticks,  while  the 
thin  were  used  at  the  two  ends.  Close 
against  the  stick  in  front  there  was  left 


an  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  snow- 
shoe  to  admit  the  toe  in  walking.  This 
was  in  order  that  the  shoe  might  not 
rise  behind,  but  do  nothing  but  drag." 

How  accurate  this  description  is  and 
how  little  the  Micmac  snowshoe  has 
changed  in  three  centuries  may  be  apj 
predated  by  comparing  it  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  modern  pair  of  recent  Nova 
Scotia  make.  There  are  the  two 
"sticks,"  the  thick  and  thin  cords  of 
moose-hide,  the  hole  for  the  toe.  There, 
too,  is  the  flat  form,  with  no  turn-up 
at  the  toe.  The  mesh  (or  babiche)  is 
coarse,  making  the  shoe  easier  to  shed 
the  snow,  a  particular  advantage  in 
moist  weather.  This  is  pretty  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  as  good  as  any 
form  for  work  in  the  thick  woods  of 
the  North,  where  open  country  is  rare. 

In  the  choice  of  materials  the  taste 
of  the  Indian  has  changed.  He  now 
prefers  white  ash,  black  or  yellow  birch, 
or,  when  obtainable,  hickory,  which  is 
particularly  liked  by  civilized  manufac: 
turers,  like  the  "tame"  Indians  of  the 
St.  Regis  and  other  similar  tribes.  The 
backwoodsman  used  but  two  instru- 
ments in  making  his  snowshoes,  his 
"crooked  knife,"  that  universal  and  all- 
efficient  tool  of  the  true  wilderness,  and 
one  or  more  bone  or  ivory  bobbins  or 
needles  with  which  to  weave  the  babiche. 

Bringing  into  camp  the  selected  Wood 
in  strips,  he  pared  each  piece  down  to 
the  requisite  slenderness  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  bend  and  shape  it,  by  means  of 
immersion  in  boiling  water,  into  the 
frame  of  the  shoe.  The  flat  cross-pieces 
were  then  fitted  in,  and  the  two  frames, 
securely  tied  together,  were  hung  up  to 
dry  and  season.  In  regard  to  material 
for  the  webs,  there  is  also  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but,  though  horse,  deer, 
and  moose  hide  are  all  used,  the  best 
natural  material  seems  by  general  con- 
sent to  be  fall-killed  caribou  hide.  Other 
manufactured  substances  are  also  used, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Harmon,  a  snowshoe 
runner  of  great  experience,  will  use 
nothing  but  wire  picture-cord,  claiming 
that  it  is  the  strongest,  lightest,  and 
cheapest  of  all  and  not  affected  by  mois- 
ture as  is  rawhide. 

Some  makers  use  one  kind  of  hide  for 
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the  coarse  mesh  and  another  for  the  fine, 
for  which  fawn-skin  is  often  taken.  It 
is  the  mesh  that  is  most  apt  to  be  of 
poor  quality  in  shoes  "made  for  the 
trade,"  the  reason  for  this  being  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  the  thong  is 
prepared.  An  Indian  friend  once  ex- 
amined a  pair  that  I  had  just  bought  in 
New  York,  and  threw  them  aside  with 
an  exclamation  of  contempt.  "  Minute 
they  get  wet  they  bag." 

The  Indian,  after  cutting  his  thong 
in  an  endless  circle  out  of  the  hide  and 
soaking  it  in  boiling  water,  takes  the 
whole  strip,  which  may  be  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length,  and  stretches  it  as  taut 
as  possible  around  a  number  of  stakes, 
where  it  remains  for  at  least  two  days. 
He  then  cuts  it  into  usable  lengths,  and 
then,  doubling  each  piece  once  or  even 
twice,  he  inserts  a  tourniquet  into  each 
end  and  proceeds  to  twist  with  all  his 
own  might  plus  that  of  an  assistant,  the 
result  being  the  extraction  of  every  bit 
of  moisture.  The  thong  is  then  treated 
in  one  of  several  ways  to  insure  its  re- 
maining unstretchable. 

The  variation  of  the  several  types  of 


shoe  is  astonishing.  Those  of  the  Crees 
and  Loucheux  of  the  country  south  from 
the  Barren  Grounds  and  Hudson  Bay, 
which  is  mostly  open,  are  six  feet  long 
and  over,  while  the  Chippewas  make 
them  up  to  eight  feet  in  length.  From 
these  we  may  run  the  gamuts  of  length 
and  breadth  and  form  down  to  the 
triangular  Eskimo,  the  "frying-pan"  of 
the  Montagnais  and  Ungava,  and  the 
quite  tailless  variation  called  the  "bear's- 
paw."     Each  has  its  purpose. 

To  skim  the  frozen  barrens  of  the 
North  the  long,  comparatively  narrow 
shoes  are  best,  while  for  the  country  of 
the  Algonquin  tribes,  of  mingled  swamp, 
hill,  and  thick  woods  with  irritating  un- 
derbrush, no  better  shoe  could  be  made 
than  the  regular  Algonquin  shape,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Micmac.  To  attempt 
to  run  the  barrens  of  the  frozen  North 
with  Micmac  shoes,  or  to  negotiate  the 
alternate  swamps  and  wooded  ridges  of 
Nova  Scotia  with  the  immense  webbed 
rackets  of  the  North  would  alike  result 
in  failure.  In  the  first  case,  though  the 
more  rounded  shoe  could  indeed  be  used 
on   the   smooth,   hard   barrens,   progress 
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would  be  but  half  as  fast,  while  the 
long  Northern  shoes  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  thick  woods,  fouling  every- 
thing and  making  quick  and  short  turns 
out  of  the  question. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  snow- 
shoes  generally  used  by  those  who  "run" 
for  sport  only  are  a  compromise  between 
the  two  types,  that  of  the  man  being 
about  three  and  one  half  feet  long,  the 
woman's  six  inches  shorter.  The  racing- 
shoe  of  the  Canadian  Snowshoe  Club, 
built  for  extreme  lightness,  is  but  three 
feet  long  and  very  narrow,  and  with  it 
hurdles  two  and  one  half  feet  in  height 
are  negotiated  by  the  more  expert  run- 
ners. But  if  a  club  runner  should  start 
to  run  down  and  photograph  big  game 
in  the  January  woods,  he  would  ex- 
change his  clipper  shoe  for  one  broader 
and  with  less  tail  to  it.  Possibly,  too, 
he  would  abandon  the  upward  turn  at 
the  toe,  and  even  leave  the  space  be- 
tween the  forward  cross-piece  and  the 
toe  quite  open,  on  the  ground  that  thus 
no  snow  can  accumulate  before  the  foot 
and  bother  one  with  its  weight.  This 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  heavy 
man,  who  would  need  the  carrying 
power  of  the  whole  surface. 


In  these  saner  days,  when  the  glorious 
American  winter,  so  different  from  the 
melancholy,  sunless,  depressing  season  of 
northern  Europe,  has  been  found  out 
and  appreciated  as  a  time  to  play  as  well 
as  to  work,  outing  clubs  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ice  and  snow  sports  have  become 
legion,  and,  just  as  the  ice-boat,  the 
sled,  the  toboggan,  and  the  skate  have 
their  devotees,  so  it  is  also  with  the 
snowshoe  and  the  ski ;  in  fact,  both  are 
commonly  used  by  the  same  club,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  snow,  or 
the  locality  chosen  for  a  given  run. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
comparative  charms  of  the  "snow-skate" 
and  the  webbed  racket,  but  for  the  true 
woodsman  of  the  North  there  is  but 
one  choice,  for,  though  in  open  coun- 
try the  skiliJbner  will  leave  the  snow- 
shoe  runner  far  behind,  he  will  be  apt  to 
flounder,  not  to  say  founder,  in  the 
thick  woods,  through  which  his  rival 
turns  and  twists  with  ease.  The  snow- 
shoe  is,  of  course,  an  absolute  necessity 
in  many  regions,  which  takes  much  of 
the  romance  away,  but  the  amateur  seeks 
nothing  but  pleasure,  and  finds  it  even 
in  the  difficulties  of  the  art. 

A  run  on  a  fine,  cold  morning,  when 
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your  ears  tingle  and  your  blood  rushes 
impetuously  from  your  stimulated  heart, 
is  one  of  the  joys  of  this  life,  a  thing  to 
be  grateful  for.  The  ground  is  a  vast 
sheet  of  crystal  set  with  dazzling  jewels; 
the  air  delicious  and  bracing;  the  snow 
so  light  and  dry  that  when  an  uninten- 
tional header  is  taken  into  a  drift  (of 
course  hailed  with  joy  by  the  company!) 
the  victim  has  but  to  give  himself  a 
•  shake  and  a  few  pats  with  the  mitten 
in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  white 
dust.  Everybody  to  his  taste,  but  the 
lover  of  the  great  North  woods  finds  it 
passing  strange  that  people  should  turn 
southwards  when  the  snow  begins  to  fly; 
his  direction  will  be  the  directly  oppo- 
site one. 

A   Good  Day's  Run 

Records  for  snowshoe  running  are 
naturally  of  little  value,  except  locally. 
Caspar  Whitney  ("On  Snow-Shoes  to 
the  Barren  Grounds")  mentions  a  run 
of  sixty  miles  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
by  a  half-breed  Cree  of  Chipewyan. 
Northern  "trippers"  of  his  class  con- 
sider that  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles,  day 
for  day,,  is  good  work,  though  they  fre- 
quently make  more.  The  forest  snow- 
shoe  wearer  has  little  chance  to  make 
records,  as  he  goes  out  for  the  most  part 
for  purposes  that  require  frequent  stops, 
such  as  trapping,  wildcat  hunting  with 
hounds,  running  hares  with  beagles 
(both  grand  sports!),  still-hunting  big 
game,  or  simply  toting  supplies. 

Many  minor  ills  attend  the  sport  of 
snowshoeing,  such  as  blistered  feet, 
slipping  and  breaking  of  the  bindings, 
rupture  of  the  web,  and  bagging  of  the 
ill-made  shoe.  And  there  are  two  ma- 
jor evils,  the  mal  de  raquette,  an  afflic- 
tion of  the  lower  leg  and  anjkle,  and  the  ' 
dreaded  snow-blindness,  resulting  from 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  attacked  by  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  glistening  snow. 
Both  naturally  happen  oftenest  to  the 
professional  woodsman  who  is  obliged 
to  make  long  journeys,  but  the  amateur 
is  by  no  means  immune,  especially  if  he 
carelessly  overdoes  before  he  is  seasoned. 

A  company  of  us  once  started  from  a 
camp  about  ten  miles  from  a  New  Eng- 


land town  to  walk  thither  on  snow- 
shoes.  All  went  merrily  until  friend 
Billy,  an  athlete,  but  new  to  the  snow- 
shoe  game,  began  to  fall  behind.  We 
jibed,  of  course,  and  his  pride  kept  him 
going,  for  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  a 
record  quarter-miler  to  "lie  down"  to 
a  job-lot   of   countrymen. 

When  we  stopped  for  a  drink  at  a 
brook  about  half  way  home,  I  noticed 
from  his  face  that  Billy  was  suffering 
severely,  and  when  it  came  to  resuming 
the  run  the  poor  fellow  could  barely 
get  on  his  feet.  In  spite  of  all  his  dog- 
gedness  and  pluck  he  had  to  stop  every 
other  minute  and  rub  first  one  calf  and 
then  the  other.  An  examination  re- 
vealed a  severe  swelling  of  the  ankles 
and  calves  of  both  legs.  "You've  got 
the  mal,  my  boy,  and  a  bad  case  at  that," 
he  was  informed,  and  we  had  a  bad  time 
in  getting  him  home,  for  it  was  deep 
woods  and  a  rough  trail.  By  dint  of 
going  very  slowly  and  taking  frequent 
rests  the  journey  was  accomplished,  but 
with  absolute  agony  to  poor  Bill. 

The  symptoms  of  the  vial  are  dull 
aches  and  numbness,  which  should  un- 
der no  circumstances  be  disregarded. 
Rub  the  muscles  hard  and  go  slowly. 
Many  old  woodsmen  recommend  the 
person  attacked  to  jump  into  a  snow- 
drift naked  to  his  thighs  and  stay  there 
as  long  as  he  can  bear  it,  afterwards 
warming  up  at  the  camp-fire  and  rub- 
bing the  legs  down  with  all  his  might. 

But  bad  as  is  the  mal  de  raquette 
snow-blindness  is  far  worse.  Martin 
Hunter  calls  it  "the  very  worst  of  all 
ills  for  downright  agony."  The  malady 
varies  in  intensity,  from  dull  aches  in 
the  eyes  which  water  continually  to 
agonizing  pains  as  from  glowing  needles 
and  a  blurring  that  amounts  oftentimes 
to  total  blindness.  For  a  severe  attack 
of  the  blindness  only  a  complete  rest, 
keeping  the  eyes  entirely  from  strong 
light,  will  restore  the  patient.  In  the 
far  North  so-called  "snow-goggles"  are 
commonly  worn  on  very  bright  days. 
The  "glasses"  of  these  are  made  of  wood 
perforated  with  narrow,  T-shaped  slits. 
People  with  weak  eyes  should  be  pro- 
vided with  "smoked"  glasses,  and  the 
slightest  pain  in  the  eyeballs  should  be 
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heeded  as  a  warning.  The  "silver  heel,  where  it  was  secured  above  the 
thaw"  is  an  entrancing  sight,  but  in  it  ankle  behind.  Frequently  the  toe-loop  is 
lurks  the  germ  of  intense  suffering.  made  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  shoe, 
Before  putting  on  our  shoes  for  the  and  the  thong  is  tied  independently.  On 
first  time,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  meth-  4the  subject  of  these  thong-bindings  Dan 
ods  of  attaching  the  shoe  to  the  mocca-  Beard  has  an  interesting  article,  illus- 
sin,  for  that  is  far  and  away  the  best  trated  very  clearly,  in  The  Outing 
footgear  for  this  sport  and,  for  anything  Magazine  for  February,  1905. 
but  wet  snow,  which  renders  snow-  Besides  the  old-style  bindings  there 
shoeing  almost  impossible  anyhow,  oak-  are  several  patent  ones  on  the  market  of 
tanned  are  the  best,  though  tastes  vary  more  or  less  merit,  consisting  of  ar- 
as  the  individuals.  The  original  Indian  rangements  of  straps  and  buckles,  de- 
binding  was,  of  course,  of  the  very  signed  to  prevent  any  slipping  or  friction 
simplest,  consisting  merely  of  a  thong  of  the  harness.  It  is  said  by  the  old 
passed  under  the  shoe  at  each  side  of  runners  that  these  tend  to  lessen  the 
the  toe-opening,  then  tied  once  to  form  absolute  freedom  of  the  foot  necessary 
a  loop  through  which  the  toe  was  to  a  good  style,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
thrust,    and    continued    back    round    the  less  much  worn. 
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The  "correct  thing "  in  snowshoe 
costumes  is  undoubtedly  the  gaudy  blan- 
ket-suit of  the  Canadian  outing  clubs, 
which  is  not  only  warm  but  extremely 
picturesque.  The  coat  is  a  Mackinaw 
striped  or  checked  with  bright  colors. 
Either  long  golf  stockings,  puttees,  or 
lumberman's  stockings  drawn  up  over 
the  trousers  are  the  thing,  the  last  being 
the  North  woods  hunter's  favorite.  Any 
headgear  may  be  worn,  but  the  Cana- 
dian toque  is  almost  universal,  except 
when  hunting  in  thick  country  where  a 
felt  hat  will  keep  the  snow  off  the  face 
better.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all- 
wool  underclothing  (I  prefer  the  thin- 
nest and  softest)  is  the  best,  for  one 
is  most  likely  to  perspire,  and  wet  and 
clammy  cotton  underclothes  are  a 
source  of  pure  misery.  One  should  look 
out  for  well-fitting  socks  and  moccasins, 
for  sore  feet  are  natural  ills  of  snow- 
shoeing. 

As  to  acquiring  the  art  of  walking  on 
snowshoes     with     the     "spring-halt     or 


straddle-bug  gait,"  so  curious  at  first 
sight,  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  any 
instructions  here,  as  the  subject  could 
be  adequately  treated  only  in  a  separate 
article  furnished  with  many  diagrams. 
Moreover  experience  in  sports  of  this 
kind  is  indispensable.  If  you  start  alone 
put  on  your  shoes  when  the  snow  comes, 
see  that  the  bindings  are  fast  and  that 
the  foot  works  freely,  and  then  tumble 
round  until  you  are  tired,  which  will 
be  soon.  You  will  learn  a  lot  and  find 
out  some  things  that  you  will  be  ob- 
liged to  have  expert  advice  upon. 

The  best  course  is  to  begin  under  the 
tutelage  of  some  friend  who  knows  the 
game.  In  any  case  do  not  let  another 
winter  pass  by  without  learning  the  joys 
of  this  glorious  sport.  If  you  are  robust 
you  will  love  it  for  its  own  sake.  If  you 
are  delicate,  take  it  easy,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  a  new  woman  or  a  new 
man  after  pumping  oxygen  and  the 
ozone  of  the  evergreens  into  your  lungs 
all  winter. 


SEA    VOICES 


BY  MARJORIE  CHARLES  DRISCOLL 

H,  don't  you  hear  the  voices  of  the  winds  from  seaward  reaches, 

The  singing  winds   from  seaward  that  are  sweeping  in  the   foam, 
Where  the  curling  breakers  thunder  heavy  plunging  on  the  beaches? 
Through  the  sea  mist  come  the  voices,  calling  me  to  follow  home. 


O 


For  I'm  sick  of  towns  and  cities,  sick  of  crowds  that  press  around  me, 

Sick  of  pavements  thronged  with  people,  clanging  streets  and  smoky  skies. 

Winds  and  foam-splashed  breakers  call  me  where  the  level  floors  surround  me, 
On  the  open  sea  to  westward  where  the  long  green  swells  uprise. 

There  to  see  'mid  fleeting  fog  banks  fragments  of  forgotten  wrecks, 
Hear  the  wind  howl  in  the  rigging,  feel  the  sting  of  driven  spray, 

Watch  the  tall  green  waves  that  thunder  aft  along  the  plunging  decks, 
Hiding  with  their  tumbling  waters  bows  that  westward  cleave  their  way. 


Listen,  oh  ye  weary  toilers,  slaves  of  book  and  desk  and  pen, 

For  the  call  rings  in   from  seaward  where   the  clean  salt  breezes  be. 

Here  with  open  sky  above  us  we  shall  breathe  free  air  again, 
Who  have  listened  and  have  answered  to  the  voices  of  the  sea. 


BRITISH  SHOOTING 
AND  AMERICAN   CRITICS 

hu  Horace  Hutchinson 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 


N  some  part,  my  motive  for  this  ar- 
ticle is  a  wish  to  remove  a  misap- 
prehension which  seems  to  possess 
many  American  sportsmen  in  regard 
to  sport,  especially  in  regard  to 
•  1.  shooting,  in  the  old  country.  They 
have  heard  and  read  tales  about  pheas- 
ants being  hatched  under  the  barn-yard 
hen  and  fed  up  by  hand,  so  that  they 
are  not  very  much  more  wild  than  the 
domestic  poultry,  and  naturally  it  does 
not  appear  to  them,  accustomed  to  roam 
the  wild  woods  with  dog  and  gun  in 
laborious  quest  of  their  game,  that  birds 
so  reared  can  give  anything  that  can 
worthily  be  called  sport.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  the  Briton  has  to  confess  that  there 
is  justice  in  this  criticism,  but  the  mis- 
take that  the  American  critic  makes  is 
in  thinking  that  it  is  applicable  to  the 
general  field  of  British  shooting  and 
that  this  pheasant  shooting  is  at  all  typi- 
cal of  it. 

It  is  just  criticism  enough  in  regard 
to  the  pheasant  shooting  itself,  but  to 
pheasant  shooting  only;  and  the  British 
shooter  does  not  by  any  means  look  on 
the  pheasant  as  the  best  bird  that  may 
fall  to  his  gun.  The  grouse  and  the 
partridge  give  him  his  real  sport.  The 
pheasant  is  only  to  be  considered  as 
affording  the  best  possible  substitute  for 
any  really  wild  sport  in  .what  we  may 


call  a  country  of  park  and  garden  and 
symmetrically  laid  out  woodland.  And 
before  dismissing  this  unfortunate  bird 
with  so  much  ignominy  attached  to  his 
long  tail,  let  us  at  least  do  him  the 
justice  of  saying  that  in  undulating  land 
it  is  possible  to  deal  with  him  in  such 
fashion  that  he  gives  splendid  shots  to 
the  gun. 

I  have  shot,  and  I  have  missed,  pheas- 
ants in  the  hilly  country  of  Wales  and 
of  the  West  of  England  where  they 
came  at  such  height  over  the  gun  and 
with  such  strange  slants  and  curves  of 
flight  that  they  gave  the  most  splendid 
tests  of  shooting.  Again  at  Milton 
Abbey,  among  the  Dorsetshire  downs, 
Sir  Everard  Hambro's  place,  where 
King  Edward  VII  was  shooting  very 
shortly  before  his  death,  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  pheasants  pass  over  the  guns 
at  such  heights  that  no  man  could  think 
of  shooting  them,  and  the  "crumpling 
up"  of  the  tall  rocketers,  with  the  charge 
placed  well  forward  in  the  head  and 
neck,  was  a  fine  achievement  in  the  art 
of  scientific  killing  with  the  gun. 

Of  course,  back  of  all  this  was  the 
knowledge  that  these  birds  which  now 
came  speeding  over  the  guns  so  glori- 
ously had  been  flushed  into  first  flight 
back  in  the  wood  by  a  line  of  beaters  of 
whom   they   had   little   more    fear   than 
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they  had  of  their  own  shadows.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  the  pheasant,  as  he 
ought  to  be  shot,  gives  an  easy  mark  to 
the  gun,  but  in  a  flat  country  it  is  to 
be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  fly  to  such  heights  as  make  his 
shooting  interesting.  At  the  very  best 
there  may  always  be  the  consciousness 
that  the  whole  business  is  an  artificial 
one.  There  is  no  question  of  any  trou- 
ble about  getting  within  shot  of  the 
bird ;  the  trouble  is  only  to  persuade  him 
to  give  a  shot  that  is  difficult  enough 
to  call  for  the  skill  of  the  gunner. 

We  come  to  quite  other  problems  and 
conditions  as  soon  as  we  go  in  quest  of 
our  grouse,  our  partridges,  our  wild 
fowl,  and  our  snipe.  Much  of  the  glory 
of  American  shooting  is  made  up  of  the 
joy  of  the  woodland,  of  the  scenery  and 
the  floral  beauties,  for  the  best  type  of 
sportsman  is  not  a  killer,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. But  lovely  as  are  the  American 
forests  and  mountains,  it  is  only  justice 
to  the  Scottish  and  English  and  Welsh 
moorland,  which  is  the  home  of  the 
grouse,  to  maintain  that  in  its  purple 
splendor  it  is  more  than  a  match  for  any 
sample  that  lands  beyond  the  sea  can 
show.  There  are  the  grouse,  there  are 
those  glorious  heather-clad  hills. 

The  Real  Problem  on  the  Moors 

The  question  is  not  now,  as  with  the 
pheasant  of  the  home  coverts,  how  we 
are  to  make  the  sport  difficult.  The 
question  is  how  we  are  to  get  within 
shooting  range  of  the  birds  at  all. 

The  methods  are  three,  walking  over 
the  moor  and  shooting  any  birds  that 
may  rise  before  you,  taking  out  dogs  to 
find  your  birds  for  you,  'and  having 
beaters  to  drive  the  birds  to  you  where 
you  are  placed  in  butts,  awaiting  them. 
For  my  own  part  I  find  either  the  sec- 
ond or  third  plan  much  more  to  my 
pleasure  than  the  first,  but  the  choice  is 
not  left  in  your  own  hands  entirely, 
for  it  is  very  dependent  on  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  birds,  which  depends  a 
great  deal  on  locality  and  climate.  Many 
of  us  take  a  keen  delight  in  watching 
the  beautiful  pointers  and  setters  at 
their  intelligent  work,  quartering  their 
ground  perfectly,   so  that  not  a  square 


yard  of  the  moorland  is  left  untried, 
standing  like  statues  to  the  game  when 
it  is  found,  one  dog  backing  up  the 
other,  the  whole  performance  a  beau- 
tiful exhibition  of  the  best  mental  and 
physical  canine  qualities.  But  it  is  no 
use  trying  to  approach  grouse  in  this 
manner  if  they  are  so  wild  that  they 
are  up  and  away  as  soon  as  man  or  dog 
puts  his  nose  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
moor,  and  this  depends  a  good  deal  on 
place  and  climate. 

In  the  islands  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land I  have  shot  grouse  over  dogs  when 
they  have  been  lying  so  close  that  it  was 
a  trouble  to  get  them  to  rise  and  a  sore 
temptation  to  a  young  dog  to  rush  in 
and  have  a  snap  at  them  in  the  heather. 
Then  I  have  passed  over  into  Perth- 
shire, on  the  mainland,  and  have  found 
the  grouse  so  wild  that  trying  to  get  at 
them  in  this  way  you  would  not  get  a 
brace  of  birds  in  the  day.  The  climate 
of  the  islands  is  soft  and  warm  and 
seems  to  make  the  grouse  and  all  the 
birds  indolent  and  trustful.  In  the  keen 
air  they  are  alert  and  wild. 

I  have  a  sad  memory  of  one  of  those 
"dogging"  days  on  the  islands.  We 
were  shooting  over  Gordon  setters, 
beautiful  creatures,  black  and  tan,  a 
fine  harmony  of  color  but  one  which 
blends  only  too  well  with  the  heather. 
One  of  the  dogs  stood  to  a  covey,  and 
when  I  came  up  the  birds  rose  and  scat- 
tered, flying  low  over  the  moor.  As  I 
fired  and  killed  one,  there  came  a 
"yowl"  from  the  direction  of  the  shot, 
a  movement  among  the  heather — I  had 
shot,  luckily  only  slightly,  the  second 
dog,  which  had  been  backing  the  other 
up  and  had  been  completely  hidden  from 
me  as  I  fired. 

Had  he  been  a  Laverock  or  a  liver 
and  white  setter  he  would  have  been 
much  more  conspicuous.  It  certainly 
makes  for  his  safety  that  a  dog  should 
show  out  well,  though  some  folk  will 
argue  that  an  inconspicuous  one  has  the 
advantage  of  being  less  visible  to  the 
birds,  so  that  they  allow  him  to  ap- 
proach them  more  nearly.  But  when 
birds  are  as  wild  as  this  suggests,  it  is 
perhaps  time  for  other  measures.  We 
may  then  begin  to  walk  them  up,  or 
to  have  them  driven   to  the  guns. 


THE    SCOTCH    STYLE    ON    THE    MOORS. 


If  any  American  sportsman  tells  you 
that  the  British  shooter  going  out  after 
his  grouse  either  over  dogs  or  walking 
them  up  does  not  have  plenty  of  exer-  , 
cise  for  his  sport,  do  not  believe  him, 
or  else  come  and  put  it  to  a  personal 
test.  Then  you  will  see,  and  if  you  do 
not  go  to  bed  a  tired  man  you  must  be 
a  good  deal  more  of  an  athlete  than  the 
average.  Walking  the  birds  up  is  the 
hardest  work  of  all,  just  because  it  is 
only  as  you  walk  that  you  have  a  chance 
of  flushing  the  game.  When  you  have 
dogs  to  help  you  you  may  go  more 
leisurely,  along  the  center  path,  so  to 
speak,  while  the  dogs  range  widely  on 
either  side.  But,  remember,  hardly  two 
steps  that  you  take  will  be  on  the  same 
level,  often  there  is  some  steep  climb- 
ing, whether  over  the  gradients  of  the 
moor  itself  or  up  and  down  the  wa- 
tercourses which  intersect  it,  and  at 
every  step  you  have  to  Lift  the  feet 
high — to  acquire  what  has  been  called 
the  "heather  step" — in  order  to  hoist 
them  over  the  stiff  heather. 

It  is  an  action  which  tries  the  back 
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sinews  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  pretty  se- 
verely, and  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
of  August  there  are  a  great  many  aching 
calves  in  bonnie  Scotland.  Dogs  save 
labor,  but  on  the  other  hand  how  often 
have  I  sworn  deeply  when  a  dog, 
pointing  steady  as  a  rock,  has  induced 
me  to  come  to  him  up  a  stiff  hillside 
beneath  a  broiling  sun,  and  when  I 
have  ascended  to  his  altitude  and  en- 
couraged him  to  go  forward  has  at 
length  flushed  a  harmless  necessary  lark. 
Evidently  there  is  a  strong  gamy  scent 
about  a  lark,  for  it  will  sometimes  make 
a  fool  of  even  a  wise  old  dog,  but  it  is 
the  man  that  fe'els  the  bigger  and  the 
hotter  fool  when  the  dog  has  thus  led 
him  a  vain  up-hill  dance  under  the  sun. 
Birds  are  naturally  most  tame  and 
least  disposed  to  long  flights  when  they 
are  young  and  their  wing  muscles  have 
not  hardened,  and  it  is  the  custom  on 
many  moors  to  begin  the  season  with 
some  shooting  over  the  dogs  and  then  to 
go  on  to  the  walking  or  the  driving  when 
the  grouse  grow  too  wild  to  lie  to  the 
dog.    And  the  walking  up  of  the  birds, 


A    WELL    CONCEALED    GROUSE    BUTT. 


in  country  such  as  I  have  described,  is 
"no  holiday"  even  when  a  man  is  in 
hardest  condition.  There  is  no  rest 
then,  except  for  gathering  the  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  brief  interval  for 
luncheon,  and  the  strain  is  the  greater 
because  you  must  have  your  gun  always 
at  the  "ready." 

The  coveys  probably  rise  far  out,  and 
if  you  are  not  on  the  alert  they  will  be 
out  of  range  before  you  get  up  your 
gun  to  them.  There  is  none  of  the  no- 
tice given  by  the  dog's  standing  at  the 
"point."  You  have  to  be  on  the  look- 
out from  the  first  moment  of  setting  foot 
on  the  moor  to  the  last. 

Even  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  sea- 
son there  are  hardly  any  of  the  English 
moors  on  which  the  birds  are  tame 
enough  for  any  other  mode  of  shooting 
than  driving  them  to  be  reasonably  pos- 
sible, and  by  the  middle  season  the  moors 
even  in  Scotland  where  they  can  be  shot 
in  any  other  way  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  What  then  would  the  Ameri- 
can sportsman,  whose  ideal  is  that  you 
should    hunt    your    game    for    yourself, 


have  us  do  ?  Remember,  your  native 
quail  and  your  partridge  you  hunt  in  a 
thick  covert  where  the  bird  has  every 
reason  to  think  that  he  will  be  safe  if 
only  he  lies  close  enough.  Probably  he 
is  not  even  aware  of  the  hunter's  ap- 
proach till  the  danger  is  hard  upon  him. 
On  the  comparatively  open  moorland  it 
is  not  so.  The  bird  sees  the  gunner 
afar  off  and  is  up  and  away  before  his 
would-be  shooter  is  within  four  gun- 
shot ranges  of  him.  To  drive  him  is 
the  only  feasible  way,  and,  believe  me, 
it   has   its  compensations. 

There  is  one  very  famous  drive,  the 
Punch-bowl  drive,  on  a  very  famous 
moor,  Gannochy,  in  Forfarshire.  I 
should  like  to  convey  thither  on  a  fine 
September  day  the  American  gunner 
whose  view  of  British  sport  is  that  it  is 
lacking  in  those  "side-shows"  of  beauty 
of  nature  and  entrancing  surroundings 
which  count  for  so  much  with  the  best 
kind  of  field  sportsman  everywhere. 
Part  of  the  way  you  may  have  come  by 
motor  or  other  conveyance,  up  the  rough 
hill  track,  part  you  may  have  ascended 
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(for  it  is  all  high  ground  and  in  the 
highest  butt  I  have  seen  killed  a  right 
and  left  of  ptarmigan — birds  which  are 
dwellers  only  on  the  heights)  on  pony- 
back,  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  have 
walked  ever  since  quitting  the  machines, 
picking  up  an  occasional  bird  by  the 
way. 

In  any  case  you  will  do  the  final 
climb,  which  is  too  steep  and  trackless 
for  the  ponies,  on  your  own  two  feet, 
and  even  by  the  time  you  have  got  so 
far  may  feel  that  you  have  put  in  a  good 
morning's  exercise  for  the  start  of  the 
,  day.  And  when  you  have  arrived  at 
your  appointed  butt,  with  your  loader 
and  perhaps  your  retriever  beside  you, 
and  have  your  breath  again  after  the 
climb,  you  may  rest  your,  gun  on  the 
heather-clad  fringe  of  the  butt  and  look 
forth  and  all  around  you  on  the  most 
glorious  scene  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  purple  heather  is  about  you,  the 
great  bowl  of  the  hills  after  which  the 
drive  is  named  is  before  you,  all  around 
you  may  see  these  splendid  hills  in  re- 
ceding billows,  growing  fainter  and 
more  faint  of  hue  till  they  fade  to  the 
blueness  of  a  distance  in  which  the 
horizon  melts  into  the  sky.  Behind  you, 
on  a  clear  day,  it  is  possible  you  may 
get  a  flash  from  the  sun  glinting  off  the 
North  Sea.  You  are  up  far  above  the 
world  of  men  and  cities  in  a  glorious 
solitude,  with  the  clear  heaven  close 
above  your  head,  in  a  splendor  of  pure 
and  gorgeous  colors. 

Then,  afar  off,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bowl,  your  eye,  growing  accus- 
tomed to  great  distances,  may  begin  to 
pick  out  the  dark  figures  of  the  beaters, 
looking  no  larger  than  ants,  moving 
over  the  moor,  the  flankers  bearing  tall 
flags  to  endeavor  to  keep  back  the  birds 
who  would  try  to  break  out  at  the  sides 
of  the  line.  It  lends  a  curious  interest 
to  this  drive  that  as  the  beating  line  ad- 
vances it  seems,  as  is  actually  the  case, 
to  be  driving  the  birds — which  you 
know,  though  you  cannot  see,  to  be  rais- 
ing before  it — away  from,  rather  than 
toward  you.  The  grouse  has  a  reluc- 
tance to  cross  the  watershed  of  his  home 
glen  and  will  always  prefer  to  fly  along 
the  side  of  a  corrie  rather  than  out  over 
its  edge.     So  it  happens  that  this  line 


of  beaters,  wheeling  when  it  comes  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  great  glen,  brings 
back  along  with  if  and  toward  you 
again  the  great  mass  of  the  birds  which 
it  has  set  in  winged  motion. 

After  a  while  the  forerunners  of  the 
big  lot,  the  strongest  fliers  and  the  wild- 
est, begin  to  come  to  you  and  you  get 
busy.  It  may  be  that  even  before  this 
you  have  had  a  quick  shot  at  a  flock  of 
golden  plover,  a  soaring  snipe,  possibly 
a  hovering  hawk,  and  have  seen — we 
hope  you  will  have  spared — a  glorious 
golden  eagle.  The  silly  blue  hares,  too, 
will  have  come  cantering  up,  to  sit  erect 
and  wonder  at  you,  but  those,  too,  you 
will  not  have  molested,  for  they  are  not 
of  much  value  and  would  only  weigh 
down  the  panniers  of  the  game-carrying 
ponies,  which  will  be  sufficiently  bur- 
dened with  the  bag  of  grouse  before  the 
drive  is  finished. 

The  Driven  Bird  a  Hard  Shot 

And  now  you  will  begin  to  realize 
that  from  the  actual  sporting,  the  scien- 
tific killing,  point  of  view  this  mode 
of  sport  has  its  great,  even  its  greatly 
preponderating  advantages.  About  the 
hunting  up  of  the  bird  with  the  aid  of 
the  dog,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
America,  there  is  much  that  is  of  in- 
terest, much  that  makes  its  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  very  primitive  hunting 
instinct  in  our  nature,  but,  after  all,  it 
has  to  be  confessed  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  scientific  shooter  the  mark 
that  is  given  to  the  gun  by  the  bird 
rising  before  the  dog  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  first  interest.  It  is  hardly  a  test 
of  skill.  For  my  own  part  I  have  the 
fondest  recollection  of  days  of  this  very 
kind  of  sport,  when,  in  the  West  Coun- 
try of  England,  where  the  covert  is  gen- 
erally heavier  than  elsewhere,  I  used  to 
go  out  with  an  old  pointer  and  shoot 
partridges  over  her,  quite  in  the  good 
old  manner,  and  quite  in  the  way  of 
shooting  which  is  still  possible  and  still 
followed  in  the  United  States.  But 
later  the  fortune  of  life  took  me  more 
into  the  Eastern  Counties  and  other 
counties  of  England  where  partridges 
were  very  much  more  numerous  than  in 
the  West,  but  the  covert  was  very  much 
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more  scanty,  and  where,  again,  the  driv- 
ing was  the  one  and  only  way  possible, 
because  birds  would  not  wait  for  the 
approach  of  the  gunner. 

The  point  to  be  insisted  on,  the  point 
which  the  American  critic  often  seems 
to  miss,  is  that  the  bird  which  is  driven 
to  the  gun  gives  an  infinitely  more  sport- 
ing, an  infinitely  more  difficult  shot  than 
the  bird  which  rises  before  the  gunner's 
advance  or  before  the  nose  of  his  dog.  I 
have  taken  my  American  friend,  the 
reader,  to  his  grouse  butt  on  the  rim  of 
the  glorious,  imperial  Punch-bowl  and 
have  shown  him  very  inadequately  the 
scene  as  he  awaits  the  birds.  Let  him 
now  suppose  them  coming  toward  him 
at  all  heights,  at  all  slants  and  angles, 
but  all  with  one  degree  of  speed,  their 
maximum. 

Then,  if  he  is  used  only  to  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  bird  as  it  rises  before  him 
or  before  his  dog,  he  will  be  petrified 
with  confusion  at  the  pace  with  which 
these  birds,  appearing  first  as  small 
black  dots  on  the  horizon,  develop  into 
live  grouse   and,   as  soon   as  they   have 


revealed  themselves,  are  upon  the  gun- 
ner, are  past  him,  with  a  whirr  of  wings, 
like  a  flash,  so  that  it  is  at  first  as  much 
as  he  can  do  to  get  gun  to  shoulder  and 
discharge  it  at  all  before  the  birds  have 
come  and  gone.  The  shooter  who  is 
practiced  at  the  rising  bird  but  inexperi- 
enced in  dealing  with  the  driven  quarry 
is  like  a  lost  man,  at  first,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  to  him  a  new  and 
difficult  and  quite  breathless  game;  the 
art  of  shooting  has  revealed  itself  to  him 
in  quite  a  novel  light  and  with  possibil- 
ities of  which  he  had  not  dreamed. 

The  nearest  experience  to  the  shoot- 
ing of  these  driven  game  birds  which 
comes  in  the  normal  way  of  the  Ameri- 
can gunner  is  shooting  the  flighting 
wild  fowl,  and  all  know  that  at  the  first 
time  of  asking  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the 
pace  of  a  fast-going  mallard  nor  to  hold, 
or  swing,  sufficiently  ahead  of  him,  but 
though  the  mallard  is  a  tough  and  a 
speedy  bird  I  do  not  think  he  is  so 
sheerly  puzzling  as  either  the  grouse  or 
the  partridge,  when  driven,  because  he 
holds    his    predestined    way    more    res- 
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olutely  and  does  not  twist  at  such  sharp  most  men  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
angles.  introduction  to  the  driven  partridge. 
A  perpetual  dispute  rages  among  He  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  grouse, 
British  shooters  as  to  whether  the  driven  not  encased  in  such  stiff  armor  of  feath- 
grouse  or  partridge  is  the  more  difficult  ers,  nor  is  his  flight  quite  as  swift;  but 
bird  to  kill.  Grouse  themselves  vary  a  what  makes  the  difficulty  of  his  shoot- 
good  deal  in  difficulty,  according  to  the  ing  is  his  evasive  twisting  and  antics  in 
contour  lines  of  the  moor  over  which  his  terror  at  the  sudden  apparition  of 
they  are  traveling.     On  the  flatter  Eng-  the  waiting  gun. 

lish  moors  they  come  on  at  a  fairly  With  regard  to  the  other  modes  of 
steady  level,  rather  as  flighting  wild  shooting  in  the  British  islands,  there  is 
duck  come,  but  on  a  steeply  undulating  not  much  to  be  said  by  way  of  corn- 
moor,  like  many  in  the  Highlands,  they  parison  with  the  shooting  in  the  States, 
are  coming  at  all  kinds  of  heights  and  because  there  is  so  much  more  likeness 
angles.  But  though  the  grouse  is  some-  than  difference.  Such  modes  are  the 
times  a  twister  the  partridge  is  a  twister  shooting  of  snipe  and  woodcock  and  of 
always,  and  a  quicker  twister  at  that.  wild  fowl,  whether  approaching  them 
My  recollection  is  vivid  of  the  first  on  foot  or  punting  or  awaiting  their 
covey  of  driven  partridges  that  ever  flighting  over.  All  these,  in  their  essen- 
came  to  my  gun — and  passed  it  entirely  tials,  are  the  same  in  either  country,  but 
without  injury.  Around  the  fields  of  as  to  the  principal  shooting  in  Great 
Norfolk,  on  our  East  Coast,  are  often  Britain,  that  of  our  chief  game  birds, 
planted  belts  of  the  Scotch  fir  to  shield  the  grouse  and  the  partridge,  I  must  give 
the  wind  from  the  light  soil.  Behind  it  to  the  American  shooter  that,  roundly 
one  of  these,  say  at  a  gunshot  back,  I  speaking,  he  does  a  great  deal  more 
was  placed  on  my  first  introduction  to  walking  in  the  day  than  we  do  in  our 
this  kind  of  shooting,  and  after  a  while  islands ;  then  again  I  must  put  it  to  him 
of  waiting,  in  which  the  beaters  were  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  all  sport, 
driving  in  a  field  or  two  in  front,  came  Rather  exceptionally,  that  is  to  say 
a  warning  call  of  "Mark!"  from  a  where  our  game  birds  are  sufficiently 
keeper  who  was  posted  so  that  he  could  tame  for  us  to  be  able  to  walk  them  up 
see  the  birds  coming.  The  next  instant  or  shoot  them  over  dogs,  we  probably 
the  partridges,  clustered  in  a  little  pack,  do  more  walking  and  much  harder 
appeared  above  the  fir  trees,  and  just  as  walking  than  the  American  does  for  his 
I  was  raising  my  gun  to  fire  at  one  of  average  day's  gunning,  and  a  vast  num- 
the  birds  something  happened  to  the  ber  of  partridges  are  shot  by  walking 
pack.  them   up    in   the   Lowland    agricultural 

What  really  happened  was  that  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
birds,  suddenly  catching  sight  of  me  and 

the  other  waiting  guns,  twisted  upward  Qdds  Qn  fhe  BHton 
and   sideways   and    in    all   directions   at 

once,  but  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
happening  was  a  sudden  disrupting  ex-  gunning  skill  which  the  shooting  in  the 
plosion  of  great  force  in  the  center  of  one  land  and  in  the  other  respectively 
the  pack,  blowing  its  units  to  all  points  demand  we  certainly  must  grant  that 
of  the  compass  together  so  that  I  was  the  old  country  has  very  far  the  better 
utterly  unable  to  get  my  gun  directed  of  it — even  by  so  much  as  the  skill  re- 
on  any  one  of  them.  That  first  covey  quired  for  the  effective  killing  of  the 
passed,  to  my  eternal  shame,  right  over  driven  bird  exceeds  all  science  of  the 
my  head  and  away  down  the  wind,  gun  that  is  required  of  him  who  shoots 
without  my  ever  having  a  shot  at  all.  the  bird  as  it  rises.  Nor  need  the  Brit- 
It  is  a  humiliating  experience  to  re-  ish  sportsman  fear  comparison  with  the 
cord,  especially  as  I  had  already  some  American  in  respect  of  the  beauty  and 
acquaintance  with  the  driven  grouse,  but  interest  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he 
it  is  a  record  which  is  illuminating,  for  follows  his  sport.  Until  American  hills 
this,  or  nearly  this,  is  what  happens  to  are  clad  in   the  imperial  purple  of  the 
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heather  we  need  not  have  the  least  fear 
of  the  result  of  a  beauty  trial. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
driving  has  the  very  best  effect  on  the 
stock  that  is  driven.  That  this  is  so 
has  been  proved  again  and  again  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  stock,  whether  of  grouse  or 
partridges,  which  has  followed  immedi- 
ately on  the  introduction  in  any  locality 
of  the  driving  plan.  It  is  no  less  in  ac- 
cord with  all  that  an  intelligent  forecast 
must  lead  us  to  expect  that  this  im- 
provement should  occur.  By  driving, 
the  birds  are  scattered,  the  coveys  dis- 
persed, and  it  is  at  once  obvious  what 
a  check  this  dispersal  must  introduce  to 
any  likelihood  of  close  inbreeding. 

Again,  when  birds  are  driven,  the 
strongest  fliers  are  those  which  are  likely 
to  come  first  to  the  guns  and  are  there- 
fore likely  to  fall  most  frequent  victims. 
Obviously  these  will  generally  be  the 
older  rather  than  the  younger  birds,  and 
consequently  the  driving  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  killing  off  a  majority  of 
the  oldsters  and  leaving  the  young  blood 
for  the  replenishment  of  the  new  stock. 
And,  by  way  of  a  final  item  in  its  favor, 
since  a  majority  of  the  driven  birds  are 
shot  as  they  come  forward  to  the  gun, 
it  follows  that  they  are  shot  in  the  head 
and  neck,  rather  than  far  back.  This 
implies  at  once  much  less  probability  of 
wounding  the  birds  without  killing 
them  and  in  any  case  implies  killing 
them  in  a  way  which  leaves  them  in 
much  better  condition  for  the  table  than 
when  they  are  shot  at  from  behind  as 
they  rise  before  the  gun. 


I  am  holding  no  brief  for  British  as 
against  American  conditions  of  sport.  I 
have  enjoyed  far  too  good  times  on  the 
western  side  of  the  great  ocean  to  think 
of  such  partial  advocacy  as  that.  But  I 
do  wish  justice  to  be  done.  I  think  it 
is  good  to  try  to  remove  scales  from  all 
eyes  whose  view  is  distorted  by  them, 
and  certainly  such  scales  have  been  be- 
fore many  an  American  eye  when  it  has 
been  turned  on  shooting  as  America 
supposes  it  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain. 
If  America  could  have  a  little  more  ex- 
perience of  driving  methods  she  would 
convince  herself  more  quickly  than  any 
words  of  mine  can  convince  her  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  ways  of 
shooting. 

Unfortunately  it  does  not  seem  easy 
for  her  to  make  the  trial  with  the  true 
game  birds.  In  the  thick  covert  in 
which  her  quail  and  partridge  are  found, 
driving  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  desired,  because  the  beaters  would 
never  get  the  birds  to  rise  properly  be- 
fore them.  An  increasing  number  of 
our  British  pheasants  are  being  reared  in 
America  now,  and  when  the  keepers  be- 
gin to  put  these  over  the  guns  they  will 
help  to  show,  if  they  are  so  beaten  and 
the  guns  so  posted  that  they  give  really 
good  shots,  what  the  driven  grouse  and 
partridge  can  be.  At  present  the  only 
object  lesson  readily  available  to  the 
American  is  the  wild-fowl  flighting,  but 
the  wild-fowl,  always  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  teal,  do  not  execute  the  quick 
twists  which  so  chasten  the  pride  of  the 
novice  in  his  first  acquaintance  with  our 
driven  partridge. 


LONE    LUCK 

bij  E  St  Mars 

Illustrated  with   Frontispiece  and  Drawings  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull 


LOUCH,  slouch,  slouch,  slouch. 
You  could  tell  him  for  a  "long 
dog"  half  a  mile  away  by  his 
walk  alone.  But  what  the 
wondrous  happenings  was  he 
doing  here?  His  master  kept 
a  "barrer"  down  Commercial  Road  way 
(and  that  is  "East")  and  he  kept  his 
master.  He  was  a  lurcher,  one  part  bull- 
dog, three  parts  greyhound,  and  poach- 
ing was  his  trade.  Still,  what  was  he 
doing  here  ? 

It  all  came  about  by  his  master  "dot- 
ting" a  fellow  "barrer"  owner  "one  on 
the  snitch,"  and  the  "dottee"  falling 
backwards  with  his  head  against  the 
curb.  Result — broken  head  on  the  one 
hand  and  "fourteen  days  hard"  on  the 
other. 

Now,  his  master's  "Missus"  disap- 
proved of  poaching,  not  on  a  point  of 
modesty,  but  morals.  Even  a  coster  may 
object  to  her  husband  being  out  all  night. 
The  "long  dog"  was  party  to  these  noc- 
turnal philanderings.  Right ! — the  "long 
dog"  should  go.  And  the  "long  dog" 
went — while  his  master  languished  philo- 
sophically through  his  "fourteen  days." 
To  "a  cousin  in  the  country"  went  the 
"long  dog" — always  slouching — and  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  wild,  moun- 
tainous, and  desolate  had  no  concern  for 
the  poacher's  wife.  Country  held  for 
her  only  one  meaning:  a  place  outside 
London,  as  distinct  from  that  other  place 
outside  London,  the  sea  to  wit. 

And  the  "long  dog"  said  no  word, 
which,  as  you  may  have  observed,  is  par- 
ticularly and  especially  the  "long  dog's" 
strong  point  all  England  over.  Possibly 
this  is  why  they  are  unbeloved  of  women. 

Unhappily  the  "long  dog"  disapproved 
of  the  "cousin  in  the  country" — disap- 
proved of  him  all  round.  The  hymn 
meetings  on  Sunday  evenings,  the  sleep- 
ing when  all  was  quiet  and  dark,  the 
steady   work,    the   lack   of    appreciation 


when  the  "long  dog"  landed  what  he 
called  a  "red'un,"  and  the  cousin  "t' 
Laird's  cock  bird";  the  beating  which 
followed  upon  the  clever  scooping  in  of 
what  he  knew  as  a  "drummer"  and  the 
cousin  as  a  rabbit,  and,  above  all,  the 
starched,  soaped,  clean,  clipped,  and 
washed  honesty  were  distasteful  to  the 
"long  dog"  beyond  words.  But,  being  a 
"long  dog,"  he  said  no  word.  He  re- 
moved— into  the  landscape. 

From  that  time  the  "long  dog"  ceased 
to  be  an  appendage.  He  wrapped  him- 
self about  with  mystery.  From  that 
time,  also,  his  doings  ceased  to  be  in  the 
knowledge  of  men,  and  we  must  turn  to 
the  wild  if  we  would  follow  them.  So 
far  as  man  was  concerned  he  became  a 
sort  of  living  conjecture. 

He  wrote  his  name  in  red  across  the 
countryside,  but  no  man  saw  him,  or  if 
they  did,  'twas  but  a  whip-like  vanishing 
tail  or  a  fading  tan  dot  half  a  mile  away 
that  they  could  not  swear  to.  He  be- 
came an  elusive  factor  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  a  power  behind  the  scenes.  Every 
gamekeeper,  every  shepherd,  every  poul- 
try keeper  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  had  to  take  the  "long  dog"  into 
consideration  each  evening  when  plan- 
ning the  next  day's  work.  In  one  bound 
he  leaped  to  fame. 

The  "long  dog"  shook  the  incubus  of 
his  collar  from  his  neck  with  a  suggest- 
ive ease  at  12.15  a.m.,  upon  a  night. 
The  chain  did  not  clank  as  he  did  so. 
With  a  single  bound  he  cleared  the  wall 
that  encircled  the  cousin's  backyard, 
stood  for  a  moment  hesitating — a  statu- 
esque figure  full  in  the  middle  of  the 
moonlit  village  street — and  evaporated. 

There  was  in  this  making  off  a  won- 
derful mastery  of  the  art  of  the  busi- 
ness. No  man  saw  the  going  of  the 
"long  dog,"  nor  did  any  hear  him.  He 
must  have  passed  by  many  sleeping  house 
dogs,  yet  they  never  saw.      Self-efface- 
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ment  was  almost  a  science  with  him, 
and — though  he  did  not  know  it — self- 
effacement  is  one  of  the  rules  of  life  in 
the  wild  to  which  he  was  going.  Anon 
he  left  the  road  and — like  the  Spanish 
smuggler  who  had  committed  a  murder 
— took  to  the  mountains. 

You  picture  him  a  lonely  figure,  head 
and  tail  pointing  at  the  ground,  back 
arched,  and  with  a  general  air  of  out  at 
heels  despondency,  breasting  the  flank  of 
a  hill,  slouching  always  with  that  easy 
lope  which  had,  though  he  did  not  know 
it,  descended  to  him  almost  unaltered 
from  the  wolves,  his  ancestors.  Out  of 
the  tailof  his  eye  he  noted  all  things,  his 
ears  missed  no  sound,  and  what  ears  and 
eyes  may  by  miracle  have  overlooked  the 
tireless  nose  —  gotten  of  his  bull-dog 
grandparent — caught,  analyzed,  tested, 
sampled,  and  mentally  noted.  Yet  to 
the  uneducated  eye  he  appeared  about  as 
observant  of  his  surroundings  as  a  child's 
wooden  horse. 

It  was  very  still  and  every  little  sound 
magnified  itself  as  it  does  in  a  cave. 
Somewhere  from  the  deep  shadow  on  the 
edge  of  a  beech-wood  came  a  sound  as  of 
beating  on  palings  with  a  stick,  and  once 
a  hollow  sound  one  third  grunt,  one 
third  cough,  and  the  other  roar.  By 
these  noises  one  knew  there  were  stags 
fighting  in  that  wood.  Farther  on, 
where  the  "long  dog"  skirted  a  hollow 
filled  like  a  pond  to  the  brim  with  pur- 
ple heather,  a  thing  sat  upright  and  mo- 
tionless on  a  tooth  of  rock  and  barked  at 
him  like  a  dog,  but  it  was  a  long-eared 
owl  and  it  flew  away  sighing  uncannily 
when  he  started  to  investigate. 

In  a  dell  he  surprised  a  big  dog-fox 
rolling,  dog  fashion,  in  the  moonlight, 
and  shortly  after  as  he  skirted  a  forbid- 
ding black  belt  of  pines  the  cathedral 
silence  that  reigned  among  the  pillared 
aisles  was  shattered  by  a  series  of  abso- 
lutely diabolical  yells  and  screams  and 
moans,  sounds  so  awful  that  they  made 
one  swear.  They  followed  him,  these 
cries  as  of  lost  souls  in  torment,  followed 
him  and  encompassed  him  about,  now  in 
front,  now  in  rear,  now  in  flank,  now 
away,  now  near,  and  once  he  turned  sud- 
denly and  snarled  a  side-long  snarl — you 
could  see  the  white  fangs  flash  like  bared 
steel  in  the  moonlight — at  two  ghostly 


phosphorescent  green  eyes  that  peered  at 
him  out  of  the  pine-scented  gloom. 

Remembering  the  ghostliness  of  the 
scene — black  pine  cut  out  against  green 
white  moon,  in  a  setting  of  blue-black, 
lead  gray,  pearl  where  the  mist  lay,  and 
pure  jet  hills — these  noises  might  have 
been  the  war  song  of  ghouls  gathering 
to  the  feast,  but  they  weren't.  The  still 
small  voice  of  fact  says  they  were  the 
remarks  of  a  mother  vixen  hanging  on 
the  heels  of  the  "long  dog"  and  warning 
her  cubs  as  to  the  direction  of  his  route. 
This  may  have  spoiled  the  delusion,  but 
it  is  true,  and  explains  the  presence  of 
him  who  rolled  in  the  naked  moonlight 
and  the  "long  dog's"  path  to  draw  him 
away  on  another  scent. 

But  the  "long  dog"  was  attending 
strictly  to  business  and  became  inter- 
ested in  a  blue  shadow  gliding  down  hill 
in  the  open.  It  was  a  mountain  hare  and 
it  brought  the  "long  dog"  up  all  stand- 
ing. For  the  first  time  he  lifted  his 
drooped  head,  stared,  and — was  down 
the  hill.  The  change  from  slack  slouch- 
ing to  speed  incarnate  was  dramatic  as 
well  as  startling.  It  explained,  among 
other  things,  the  whole  reason  of  the 
"long  dog's"  existence.  Also  it  changed 
him  in  a  flash  from  merely  a  cur  to  a 
poetic  embodiment  of  speed,  and  lastly 
it  caused  the  vixen,  cubs  and  all,  to  re- 
move swiftly  in  the  opposite  direction 
without  saying  a  word. 

The  hare,  being  a  hare  and  gifted  by 
Nature  and  her  father's  kismet  with 
the  power  to  see  behind,  did  not  fail  of 
her  reputation.  She  shot  away  like  a 
blue  streak,  remembered  that  she  was  at 
a  disadvantage  on  the  down  grade — as 
all  hares  are  by  reason  of  their  long 
hind  legs,  let  the  "long  dog"  catch  up  at 
full  speed,  meaning  to  double  in  time  so 
as  to  get  on  the  up  grade,  and — was 
ignominiously  snapped  up. 

In  drawing  from  her  experience  of 
greyhounds  she  had  overlooked  one  fact, 
the  greyhound  takes  his  hare  flying,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  beaten  and 
goes  whirling  on  helplessly  at  the  double.' 
The  lurcher  does  not ;  he  slackens  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  before  the  double  and 
comes  round  as  quickly  as  the  hare.  This 
is  called  "running  cunning"  in  coursing 
parlance,  and  a  greyhound  would  be  dis- 
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qualified  for  so  do- 
ing, but  it  fetches  the 
hare  all  right  enough. 
Habit  of  retriev- 
ing, and  not  a  fear  of 
any  wild  foe,  caused 
the  dog  to  pick  up 
the  hare  and  break 
for  cover.  He  even 
turned  and  ran  a  lit- 
tle way  back  to  the 
village  with  his  cap- 
ture, so  strongly  in- 
grained was  the  cus- 
tom of  taking  all 
captures  to  his  mas- 
ter. He  thought  bet- 
ter of  it,  however, 
and  fed,  silently  save 
for  the  cracking  of 
bones,  all  alone  un- 
der the  low  hanging 
wholes  of  the  firs. 

He  was  still  en- 
gaged in  this,  to  him, 
quite  new  delight — 
his  own  master  would 
have  flayed  him  alive 
for  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  eating  his  quarry 
ing  that  he  was  no  longer  alone  seized 
upon  him.  They  say  that  one  may  ex- 
perience this  feeling,  the  uncanny  sensa- 
tion of  being  watched  by  unseen  eyes,  in 
most  Indian  palaces,  but  those  who  live 
in  the  wild  know  that  there  this  sensa- 
tion is  always  with  you.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  it;  a  hundred  tiny 
eyes  are  forever  marking  your  footsteps, 
noting  your  every  move.  Only,  however, 
when  the  eyes  belong  to  something  big 
does  the  feeling  become  intolerable. 

The  "long  dog"  ceased  feeding  sud- 
denly and — mark  the  thin  line  which  di- 
vided him  from  the  wild  folk  and  had 
snapped — without  lifting  his  head  lis- 
tened. His  muscles  became  tense — he 
was  ready  to  bound  in  every  direction  at 
a  sound — but  he  had  not  lifted  his  head. 
He  did  not  show  the  watcher  he  was 
alert,  lest  that  same  draw  back  and  fail 
to  disclose  itself.  In  the  wild  it  is  the 
hidden  danger  that  kills.  He  was  look- 
ing sideways  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 
His  nose  was  "working." 

Suddenly   he   knew   that   full   in   the 
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moonlight,  not  forty 
yards  away,  a  beast 
was  standing  and  had 
moved — had  jerked 
its  head  round  to 
brush  away  an  ob- 
trusive mosquito  — 
and  in  the  moving 
had  changed  from  a 
cluster  of  shadows 
into  a  living  thing. 
At  first  he  thought  it 
was  a  calf,  then  his 
nose  told  him  it  was 
not,  and  further — 
this  must  have  been 
instinct — that  it  was 
wild.  Now,  a  wild 
creature  may  be 
hunted,  any  dog  will 
tell  you  that. 

The  "long  dog" 
left  his  hare  and 
stole  forward,  and — 
his  right  fore-paw 
had  not  finished  its 
first  stride  when  the 
thing  faded  back  into 
the  shadows  like  the 
vanishing  of  a  puff  of  smoke.  Then  he 
knew  it  was  no  calf.  Calves  have  lost 
the  accomplishment — vital  in  the  wild — 
of  moving  silently. 

Yet  this  was  a  fairly  big  thing  and  it 
had  gone  away  with  no  more  commotion 
than  one  would  expect  from  a  mouse. 

The  beast  was  a  roe-deer,  though  how 
on  earth  was  the  "long  dog"  to  know 
that  he  was  on  one  of  the  most  strictly 
preserved  deer  forests  in  Scotland  and 
that  outsiders  may  not  hunt  roe-deer 
there  ? 

He  dropped  his  nose  and  gave  chase. 
Like  the  brushing  away  of  a  dream  all 
his  domestication  slid  from  him.  There 
moved  through  the  delicate  silver  tra- 
cery of  moonlight  filtering  between  the 
boughs,  with  the  true  wolf's  lope  and 
the  silent  tread — the  "privy  paw" — the 
wild  dog  hunting  his  prey. 

But  if  the  "long  dog"  thought  to  come 
by  this  new  capture  easily  he  was  reck- 
oning without  his  host.  Of  all  the  deer 
the  roe  is  the  most  clever.  All  the  craft 
of  all  the  woods  is  his,  and  a  complete 
absence  of  panic,  so  different  from  all  his 
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clan.  From  first  to  last  the  "long  dog" 
never  really  saw  the  quarry,  unless  a 
transient  gleam,  as  the  flicker  of  a  fad- 
ing lamp  whisked  between  the  gnarled 
holes,  which  marked  the  passing  of  the 
deer's  light  rump,  or  the  falling  back  of 
low  boughs  after  the  passage  of  some- 
thing which  had  gone  before,  could  be 
rightly  called  seeing. 

He  had  never  been  beaten  by  any- 
thing to  the  trail  of  which  he  had  set  his 
nose  before,  our  "long  dog,"  but  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  when  he  came  back,  led 
by  the  trail  of  the  elusive  roe,  for  the 
third  time  to  the  place  whence  he  started, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
being  made  a  fool  of  and  had  best  give 
it  up.  This  he  did,  for  all  dogs  hate  be- 
ing laughed  at. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  he  found 
that  the  foxes  had  finished  what  he  had 
left — more  than  two  thirds — of  his  hare, 
and  if  he  wished  for  more  to  eat  before 
to-morrow  night  he  must  go  catch  it.  He 
knew  better  than  to  hunt  by  day ;  had  in 
fact,  always  been  trained  for  night  work 
by  the  gentleman  of  the  "barrer,"  his 
first  owner. 

Yet  it  must  have  been  fate  that  led  him 
to  the  foot  of  a  gaunt  hill  pimpled  with 
boulders — all  loose — and  scrub  of  the 
scrubbiest,  and  ordained  that  in  round- 
ing a  boulder  not  much  larger  than  a 
house  he  should  come  smack  upon  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  hinds,  red  deer 
hinds,  as  big  as  donkeys,  feeding  and  ly- 
ing down. 

After  the  first  start  the  whole  group 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  in  suspension  by 
this  sudden  lean  fawn  apparition  out  of 
the  night.  Then  there  was  a  snort,  a 
rush,  a  swift  shuffling  of  large  forms  in 
the  half  light,  and  the  rest  was  a  clatter 
of  loose  stones  receding  momentarily  far 
up  the  hillside. 

Borne  by  an  impulse  to  do  he  knew 
not  what,  the  "long  dog"  sprang  for- 
ward, shot  clean  up  in  the  air,  and  land- 
ed upon  the  exact  spot  whence  he  had 
started.  He  had  changed  his  mind  at  the 
last  moment.  Something  was  coming  up 
the  hillside. 

The  "long  dog,"  still  standing  like  a 
statue  where  he  had  landed,  slowly  turned 
his  head.  Then  he  was  still.  The  pale 
green-white  radiance  of  the  moon,  light- 


ing and  yet  not  lighting  anything  prop- 
erly, cutting  the  shadows  of  boulder, 
bush,  stone,  stick,  and  even  blade  of  grass 
in  clean  carved  patterns  of  jet,  showed 
the  great,  gaunt,  red  form  of  a  stag 
climbing  slowly  up  the  slope. 

The  huge,  branched  and  gnarled  ant- 
lers— their  points  shining  white  as  ivory 
— weaved  slowly  from  side  to  side  as  he 
swung  his  head  with  that  rhythm  of  gait 
peculiar  to  deer;  his  mane  stood  out  in 
a  bristling  ruff;  his  eyes  gleamed  red  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  his  weapons,  and  he 
picked  his  way,  for  all  his  eighteen 
stones  or  more  in  weight,  lightly  and 
daintily  as  any  fairy  that  ever  trod  and 
with  the  infinite  grace  in  every  pose 
which  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  all  the 
deer.  He  was  a  fourteen  pointer,  and 
perhaps  the  grandest  stag  in  half  a  king- 
dom at  that  moment.  Many,  courtiers 
and  kings,  would  have  given  much  gold 
to  bring  him  low.  But  the  "long  dog" 
saw  in  him  only  prey,  or  perhaps  an  en- 
emy— the  one  is  so  often  likely  to  become 
the  other  in  the  wild. 

Another  stag  roared  suddenly  in  a  glen 
opposite,  and  he  of  the  huge  head  turned 
swiftly  to  hurl  out  a  rasping,  grunting, 
deep  and  reverberating  challenge.  A  sin- 
gle young  hind  broke  back  from  the  herd 
not  far  above  and  cantered  down  toward 
the  stag  that  had  roared  first.  The  big 
fellow  plunged  forward  as  if  to  stop  her, 
but  pulled  up  short  in  his  tracks  with  a 
snort  of  alarm,  as  answering  snorts 
sounded  from  above  and  the  glen  below. 

A  long  swift  shadow  was  gliding,  fast 
as  the  shadow  of  a  hurrying  cloud  glides, 
straight  toward  the  young  hind.  It  was 
the  "long  dog,"  streched  at  full  gallop, 
silent  and  ominous. 

The  hind,  bent  on  flirting  against  the 
wishes  of  her  lord,  heard  the  snorts  and 
stopped  with  a  pretty  toss  of  her  silken 
muzzle,  wilful  and  rebellious.  She  knew 
the  warning  of  the  snorts,  was  aware  of 
the  danger  "shouted"  to  her  almost  as 
plainly  as  words  could  speak  from  the 
harem  above,  her  lord,  and  the  new  lover 
below  together ;  knew  she,  and  heard  she, 
but  she  would  not  go  back. 

A  second  snort — shrill  and  whistling 
this  time — and  snort  after  snort  from 
above  and  below;  a  clatter  of  stones;  a 
splash  as  flying  hoofs  spurned  a  pool ;  a 
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confusion  among  the  shadows  above  and 
below,  and  rebellion  gave  place  to  fear 
— she  was  alone. 

No,  not  alone.  What  was  that  which 
raced  toward  her  down  the  hill,  raced  as 
the  shadow  of  a  hawk  races  on  the 
doomed  bird?  She  started.  The  moon 
had  gleamed  on  teeth,  fangs  bared  for 
action  as  a  sword  is  bared.  She  flung  half 
round,  glanced  back,  trem- 
bled, snorted,  and  fled. 

After  the  first  grand 
bound — which  was  about 
eight  feet  high  and  ten 
long — the  hind  settled 
down  into  swift  gallop, 
a  gallop  little,  if  any- 
thing, slower  than  that 
of  a  hare  at  its  quickest. 
By  what  miracle  she 
avoided  slipping  up  a 
dozen  times  on  the  treach- 
erous shale,  or  kept  from 
pitching  forward  and 
spoiling  her  dainty  nose 
as  boulder  after  boulder 
turned  over  under  her  fly- 
ing hoofs,  I  know  not*, 
but  she  did. 

At  the  end  of  ten  min- 
utes she  had  not  slack- 
ened speed  one  iota,  but 
the  "long  dog"  saw  that 
she  was  altering  her 
course.  This  had  at  first 
been  down  hill,  then 
along  it,  then  slightly  up- 
hill. She  was,  in  fact, 
making  a  long  sweep, 
intending  to  rejoin  her 
herd,  which  was  presum- 
ably somewhere  over  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge. 

Suddenly,  as  she  breasted  the  slope, 
she  gave  a  great  bound.  The  drumming 
of  her  foe's  feet  came  plainly  to  her  back- 
ward-turned ears.  The  foe  was  nearer 
than  before,  had,  in  fact,  pouched,  as  it 
were,  half  her  start  by  taking  an  inner 
circle,  and  she  had  made  a  mistake.  In 
the  wild  there  is  no  room  for  mistakes: 
he  who  makes  one  may  live,  he  may  even 
survive  a  second,  but  never  a  third.  In- 
deed few  live  even  to  risk  a  third. 

The  hind  now  ran  for  her  life.  She 
had   no   further   hope   of    rejoining   the 
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herd.  Water  was  her  only  chance,  and 
she  made  for  it,  over  that  infernally 
rough  ground,  at  a  speed  that  was  at  once 
magnificent  and  terrifying.  Still  the 
long  shadow  glided  swiftly  in  her  wake. 
In  its  course  was  no  slackening  nor 
quickening.  It  was  just  a  steady  rapid 
glide,  straight  as  an  arrow,  silent  as 
death,  purposeful  as  fate. 

Between  that  and  the 
coming  to  the  lake  lay 
an  interval  of  uncounted 
time,  a  gap  of  blind  and 
dizzy  speed,  an  everlast- 
ing stream  of  landscape 
and  things  sliding  past; 
of  a  flock  of  amazed 
sheep  blundering  up  .  at 
their  feet  and  scattering 
all  whither  bleatingly ;  of 
the  badger  at  business 
with  roots  that  fell  side- 
ways grunting  strange 
oaths;  of  the  wild-cat 
under  a  heather-tuft  at 
business  with  something 
much  less  innocent  than 
roots,  which  shot  up  like 
a  fury  through  a  trap, 
spitting  and  swearing 
worse  oaths;  of  the  red 
bull  standing  alone  in 
thought  that  they  both 
ran  into  round  a  cliff- 
corner,  and  over  whose 
back  the  hind  leapt  clean, 
while  the  "long  dog"  shot 
— his  heart  in  his  mouth 
— under  the  bovine  belly, 
and  lastly  of  the  ominous 
crouching  human  figure 
under  a  shattered  Scotch 
pine  loaded  with  nets  and 
grouse — all  these  things  whirled  past 
them  like  pictures  seen  on  a  cinemato- 
graph. 

And  then,  below,  in  front,  the  lap, 
lap,  lap  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
the  glitter  of  them  in  the  moonlight.  Not 
a  hundred  yards  away  was  the  lake,  and 
the  "long  dog"  was  thirty  yards  behind. 
At  his  present  rate  of  gaining  on  the 
quarry  there  was  not  half  an  atom  of  a 
chance  of  his  reaching  her.  Once  in  the 
water  that  much  chance  vanished  also. 
Then  did  the  "long  dog"  show  of  what 
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stuff  he  was  made.  A  few  lurchers  have 
the  trick,  not  many.  It  is  to  pursue  for 
hours  and  not  show  their  real  speed;  to 
hold  a  reserve  till  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. And  he  judged  that  to  have  ar- 
rived. Without  a  sound  still,  and  with- 
out warning,  he  "drew"  up  to  the  quarry 
for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  wound 
in  on  a  string.  Followed  a  gleam  of 
fangs,  a  rush,  a  snort,  a  scurry,  a  burst 
and  whirl  of  dust,  a  tangle  of  red  and 
tan  bodies,  a  flail-like  kicking,  and  the 
two  parted.  For  a  moment  the  "long 
dog"  appeared,  whirling  and  circling  like 
a  Red  Indian,  round  the  deer,  now  on 
the  defensive  and  her  haunches.  Then 
the  tangle  renewed  itself,  and  the  moon 
mercifully  sank  and  plunged  all  things 
in  a  treble  welted  darkness,  and  the  quick, 
blanketing  Scotch  mist  swept  down  and 
completed  the  obscurity. 

Dawn  found  a  keeper  standing  over 
the  carcass  of  a  hind  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  His  clenched  fists  were  raised  to 
Heaven,  but  the  words  which  fell  from 
his  lips  were  anything  but  Heavenly. 
The  rocky  ground  gave  no  sign  of  the 
footsteps,  or  the  nature  of  the  murderer, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  murdered  one 
had  been  eaten,  and  it  is  said  that  ten 
collie  dogs  vanished  mysteriously  that 
week — how  the  keeper  alone  knows — 
because  of  it. 

During  the  day  the  "long  dog's" 
dreams  in  the  heart  of  a  sea  of  heather 
were  broken  from  time  to  time  by  the 
vicious  slapping  reports  of  the  deer- 
stalkers' rifles.  He  lay  low  and  took 
notes,  one  of  which  was  that  the  range 
of  firearms,  which  he  had  always  been 
taught  to  believe  was  around  forty  yards, 
had  miraculously  quadrupled  itself  at 
the  very  least.  He  also  marked  the 
course  of  a  wounded  stag,  and  when 
dusk  had  fallen  and  the  bats  had  begun 
to  weave  patterns  across  the  near  sky  and 
a  single  nightjar  was  flapping  slowly  to 
and  fro,  he  stole  out. 

Across  an  open  space  washed  in  the 
purple  of  heather  he  took  his  way  and 
down  to  a  hollow  where  he  plunged 
from  the  light  of  evening  into  the  cool 
gray-green  shade  of  bog-myrtle  whose 
scent  rose  all  about  him  like  lavender, 
where  deeper  still  the  rank  grass  parted 
with  a  soft  sweeping  of  my  lady's  skirt, 


and  the  tall  feathery  plumes  of  the  cot- 
ton grass  waved  stately  above  him,  mark- 
ing his  course  to  the  eyes  of  a  watchful 
buzzard,  wheeling,  eagle-like,  on  great 
still  wings,  who  once  before  that  day  had 
dined  from  the  "long  dog's"  bounty,  and 
took  a  last  look  at  his  course  ere  going  to 
rest  on  some  dizzy  fastness  of  the  higher 
mountains.  But  the  "long  dog"  was 
after  water  and  found  it  anon  in  this  low 
soft  place.  Truly,  there  was  the  lake, 
but  gentlemen  of  the  night  do  not  drink 
openly  on  the  unsheltered  shore  of  any 
lake  when  rifles  are  abroad  and  the  sun 
still  flings  blood-red  stains  across  the 
glassy  depths. 

The  "long  dog"  here  wallowed  neck 
deep  in  water,  drinking  full,  and  after- 
wards, by  rolling  in  the  deep  green  tus- 
socks of  deer  grass  scoured  his  coat  as 
though  it  had  been  gone  over  with  a 
wire-brush.  He  was  but  marking  time 
while  the  day  passed,  and  not  till  the  last 
ring  ouzel  had  gone  to  roost,  and  the 
last  azure  dragon  fly  had  darted  athwart 
the  shallows  like  some  jewelled  arrow 
fired  from  a  fairy  bow  invisible,  and  the 
first  long-drawn  notes  of  an  owl  gave 
the  night  call  that  should  awaken  all  the 
banned,  the  outlaws  from  their  lairs,  did 
he  move  from  the  gloom  among  the  bog- 
myrtles.  Then  up  he  came  through  the 
delicate  pink  haze  of  the  cross-leaved 
heather,  to  firmer  ground  where  he 
plunged  by  one  of  the  innumerable  game- 
paths  into  the  rolling  sea  of  purple  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  true  heather 
and  the  high  moors. 

Nothing,  I  think,  was  in  his  mind 
then  of  specially  evil  import,  for  he  spent 
the  night  coursing  hares — the  finicking, 
limping,  blue  hares  of  the  mountains — 
and  caught  two,  one  of  which  he  ate. 
He  also  investigated  the  higher  slopes 
and  discovered  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
clouds,  air  refined  and  intoxicating  as 
champagne,  of  ptarmigan  and  ravens 
among  other  things,  and  a  rocky  deso- 
lation, dangerous  and  of  forbidding  as- 
pect, where  an  outlaw  might  retire  when 
things  looked  very  black. 

Before  dawn  he  had  returned  to  his 
lair  of  the  previous  day,  but  got  little 
rest  by  reason  of  the  deer  stalkers. 
There  is,  to  an  outlaw,  no  joy  in  waking 
to    the    smacking    report   of    a    Mauser 
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sporting  magazine  rifle,  or  the  deeper,  dog"  hurried.  He  slouched  indeed,  but 
shorter  cough  of  the  .450  Express,  and  it  was  a  quick  slouch.  You  picture  him, 
the  remarks  of  a  bullet  all  alone  and  two  green  eyes — seen  only  at  certain 
singing  in  a  high  key  to  itself  as  it  comes  angles — and  a  pattering  sound  hurrying 
sailing  down  over  the  purple  sea  of  through  the  gloom,  which,  unless  he  got 
heather  from  God  and  he  who  pressed  on  a  sky  line,  covered  the  rest  of  him. 
the  trigger  along  knows  where  are  Down  he  went  below  the  last  outposts 
scarcely  calculated  to  improve  sleep.  of    the    heather ;    down    through    hazy 

Like  the  fox  of  the  fable,  our  "long  patches  of  palm  sallow  and  herb  willow ; 
dog"  slept  with  one  eye  open,  and  it  did  down  through  woods  of  ranked  and  ser- 
not  require  the  crash  of  a  nineteen-stone  ried  larch ;  and  so  to  columned  beach 
stricken  stag,  falling  in  the  heather  not  and  billowy  oak — where  he  saw  groups 
fifty  yards  away  to  bring  him  to  a  state  of  foxgloves  gleaming  palely,  and  once 
of  nerve  tension  and  alertness  calculated  a  ghostly  white  upright  form  that  was, 
to  strain  the  most  equable  temper.  He  though  he  cared  not,  a  white  foxglove, 
shifted  his  station  three  times  that  day  At  length  all  gave  place  to  common, 
within  a  radius  of  a  heather  patch  of  ten  tufted  with  prickly  gorse,  eaten  bare  as 
acres,  because  of  men  and  deer,  and  once  a  lawn  by — sheep.  There  they  were, 
a  collie  tracking  deer,  who  nevertheless  half  seen,  half  guessed  in  the  blackness, 
nearly  gave  him  away. 

That  evening  as  the 
lurcher  slouched  down 
through  the  bog  myrtles 
it  was  far  too  dark  for 
shooting.  The  owls  had 
been  out  some  time,  the 
bats,  those  that  did  not 
remain  on  the  wing  all 
night,  were  already  return- 
ing to  "hang  up,"  a  fox 
and  a  polecat  had  already 
gone  to  the  same  place  to 
drink  and  had  come  away, 
and  the  badger,  the  last  of 
the  outlaws  to  sally  on 
foray,  had  already  slid  by,  a 
long,  gray,  grunting  shad- 
ow, down  the  hill,  and — 

Night  busy  at  her  dawn 
Begins  it  with  a  star. 

There  was  no  lingering 
in  the  damp  place  to-night. 
The  "long  dog"  had  a  pur- 
pose. A  hasty  drink  and 
,toilette,  with  the  luxurious 
roll  cut  out,  sufficed.  He 
slouched  off  by  the  path 
taken  by  all  the  outlaws, 
or  at  any  rate  most  of 
them,  not  uphill  this  time, 
but  down.  Down  in  this 
land  meant  man  and  civil- 
ization ;  up  the  wild  and 
desolation.  A  stag  climbing  slowly  up  the 

He    hurried,    the    "long  SLOPE-  \*\S 
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Not  that  the  "long  dog"  needed  sight, 
the  sweet  sickly  smell  and  the  sound  as 
of  a  multitude  breathing  were  enough 
for  him. 

I  like  to  believe  that  there  was  in  him 
then  no  real  thought  of  doing  evil ;  that 
he  was  merely  hunting  as  he  had  been 
trained  to  hunt;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  no 
thought  of  coming  back  to  that  spot 
again.  Certainly  he  passed  on  as  if  that 
were  his  one  idea. 

He  came  to  a  farm.  By  devious  paths 
and  with  much  caution — not,  by  the 
way,  apparent — he  encircled  that  farm. 
He  tested  the  wind  from  every  quarter, 
and  finding  taint  of  neither  man  nor 
dog,  entered.     It  was  an  orchard. 

Heavy  on  the  air  hung  the  sweet  scent 
of  apples,  but  he  had  not  come  for  any- 
thing so  innocent  as  apples.  There  were, 
just  where  the  orchard  gave  on  a  rick- 
yard,  small  houses,  and  the  scent  around 
them,  though  heavy,  was  anything  but 
sweet.  They  were  small.  Fowls  lived 
there.  These,  also,  he  left  alone  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  they  were  shut  up. 
Further  investigation  of  the  farm  re- 
vealed two  cows,  a  calf,  a  cat,  and  a  pig, 
and  then  he  happened  on  a  great  find. 

In  a  quiet  place,  high  out  of  ordinary 
harm's  way,  were  wired-in  hutches,  and 
in  these  were  cockerels  fattening.  I  say 
"were"  advisedly,  because  the  leap  of  the 
"long  dog"  was  very  high  indeed,  and 
when  he  left  that  place,  which  he  did 
suddenly  and  hurriedly,  one  of  those 
cockerels  went,  entirely  without  joy, 
with  him.  He  had,  in  the  vernacular, 
"landed  a  red  'un,"  and  him,  when  he 
had  put  half  a  mile  between  his  own  lean 
body  and  the  farm,  he  consumed  with 
great  gusto. 

But — oh,  horrors! — another  dog,  big 
and  not  by  any  means  lean,  came  after 
him  from  the  farm  hot  foot  on  his  track. 
He  was  a  great  dog  and  savage,  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  "long  dog,"  and  he 
meant  murder. 

It  was  a  grand  fight.  At  least,  I  im- 
agine it  was,  for  there  was  no  light  to 
view  it  by,  and  it  lasted  three  minutes. 
In  the  end  the  "long  dog"  went  away, 
and  the  farmer  found  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  the  other  next  day. 

The  "long  dog,"  urged  by  the  experi- 
ence of  previous  fights,  no  doubt,  hurried 


away  at  a  rapid  lope,  but  fate  was  un- 
kind, I  think,  in  ordaining  that  his  path 
should  take  him  clean  through  the  scat- 
tered flock  of  sheep,  which,  as  you  will 
remember,  he  had  encountered  earlier  in 
the  night.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
the  temper  consequent  on  his  several 
wounds — which  hurt  abominably — or 
the  sudden  excitement  caused  by  woolly 
bodies  stampeding  about  him  in  the  dark, 
or  some  sudden  awakening  of  the  old 
wild  hatred  of  the  truly  wild  carnivora 
for  all  domesticated  animals.  Who  in- 
deed shall  say?  Anyway,  the  result  was 
the  same;  the  "long  dog"  forgot  himself. 

It  is  written  that  he  who  slays  domes- 
tic birds  in  Britain  commits  a  theft,  but 
he  who  slays  domestic  beasts  in  the  same 
fashion  had  safer  have  half  killed  their 
owner.  Time  was  when  the  killing  of 
another  man's  sheep  was  punishable  by 
death.  To-day  the  penalty  has  been 
shifted  to  the  wild  folk.  All  the  coun- 
tryside stands  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
raves  if  a  sheep  is  killed.  And  the 
"long  dog,"  I  regret  to  say,  killed  sev- 
eral. Mercifully  the  darkness  hid  the 
horror  of  the  "worry,"  but  the  shepherd 
found  a  reeking  slaughter  pen  of  the 
place  next  morning,  for,  as  generally 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  "long  dog" 
had  for  the  time  being  gone  clean  mad 
with  the  lust  of  slaughter. 

The  sun,  golden,  wide-eyed,  and 
splendid,  shot  warm  bars  as  it  rose, 
down  through  the  tangled  heather  by  the 
lake  next  day  and  discovered  the  "long 
dog"  asleep  in  his  lair,  but  that  was  the 
last  day  he  spent  there.  Next  night  the 
murder  of  sheep  was  reported  from  an- 
other quarter,  and  the  night  after  three 
fat  ducks,  which  had  been  shut  up  care- 
fully on  a  hill  farm  in  the  evening,  had 
vanished  into  nowhere  by  the  morning. 
A  turkey,  another  fowl,  a  kid,  and  a 
wounded  stag  met  a  like  fate  during  the 
next  week  or  so,  and  men  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  something  among 
them,  not  foxes,  which  ought  to  be  killed. 

They  thought  it  Was  more  than  one 
beast,  owing  to  the  "long  dog's"  crafty 
habit  of  doing  his  killing,  say  ten  miles 
south  of  his  lair  on  one  night,  and  a 
dozen  north  of  it  the  next.  He  made 
forays  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  but 
always    in    an    opposite    direction    each 
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night.  Many  keepers  and  farmers  spent 
much  money  on  poison  to  worry  his  in- 
nerds,  but  he  had  long  ago  learned  the 
wolf's  scarcely  edifying  but  most  effect- 
ive method  of  getting  rid  of  poison. 
Hours  also  were  spent  in  setting  traps 
to  entertain  him,  but  he  had  poached  in 
woods  bristling  with  traps  all  his  check- 
ered life — he  could  smell  steel. 

As   for  lying  in  wait   for  him 
guns  as  some  did,  it  was  pathet- 
ic; where  he  came  from  keepers 
swarmed  and  the  work  of  avoid- 
ing them  had  been  brought  to  a 
fine  art.  No,  our  "long  dog"  was 
above  all  these  things.     In  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  ceased  to  be  a 
poaching  thief  and  became  a  picturesque 
bandit. 

One  night  he  had  been  out  late  and, 
was  still  a  mile  from  home  when  sud- 
denly the  night  died  and  rocks  and  things 
began  to  stand  out  of  the  darkness  reced- 
ing. The  sky  paled.  The  little  matter 
of  three  fowls  in  a  distant  farm  and  of 
the  settling  of  a  blood  feud  with  a  collie 
who  had  been  set  to  guard  the  lives  of 
sheep,  but  failed  to  guard  his  own,  had 
delayed  him  somewhat.  The  "long  dog" 
hurried. 

Day  rushed  on,  striding  from  hilltop 
to  hilltop;  an  eagle  launched  from  some 
summit  above  the  cliffs  and  started  his 
aerial  patrol ;  a  kite  awoke  and  sailed 
sublime  in  the  new,  raw  light,  and  with 
a  rush  —  almost  an  audible  clash  —  a 
spear  of  fire  shot  out  from  the  east,  a 
blinding  torrent  of  red  and  gold  fol- 
lowed, and  before  he  knew  it  our  "long 
dog"  found  himself  bathed  in  sunshine. 

He  broke  into  a  gallop.  Phtt!  A 
bullet — a  copper-capped  .318  accelerated 
magazine  rifle  bullet — spat  dirt  into  his 
eyes.  It  had  come  without  warning, 
without  a  sign,  and  its  own  report  fol- 
lowed. That  alone  saved  the  "long 
dog."  It  told  him  which  way  to  fly 
from  the  death  he  could  not  see  and  the 
man  who,  lying  by  a  rocky  pool  waiting 
for  a  stag  to  drink  at  dawn,  could  lob  a 
bullet  seven  hundred  yards.  That  man 
was  probably  the  best  shot  in  the  High- 
lands, but  the  "long  dog"  was  probably 
the  swiftest  runner.  He  became  a  tan 
streak  drawn  across  the  landscape  and 
moved  from  one  valley  into  another.     I 
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dare  not  give  you  the  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  time  occupied  in  that  moving. 

Still,  though  he  escaped,  it  was  a  bad 
business.  It  fixed  his  identity.  It  made 
him  known.  From  a  rumor  he  became 
a  tangible  dog.  His  foes  knew  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  living  calamity,  and  he 
was  forced  to  shift  his  lair  to  the  desola- 
tion of  the  upper  mountains  in  conse- 
quence. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  alone  up  there 
with  only  the  eagles  and  the  ravens  and 
the  ptarmigan  for  company,  and  of  how 
he  grandly  swooped  down  upon  the  val- 
leys and  took  his  toll  night  after  night, 
and  week  after  week,  but  especially  I 
like  to  think  of  the  end  and  to  know 
that  it  was  not  altogether  ignoble  or  un- 
worthy. 

A  stag  roared  on  the  hillside.  A  chal- 
lenge came  from  the  valley,  and  the  stag 
went  down  roaring.  A  rifle  barked  in 
the  valley,  and  the  stag  came  up  the  hill- 
side through  the  suddenly  swooping  hill. 
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These  things  the  "long  dog,"  peering 
from  a  cave,  beheld,  and  when  the  light 
became  too  bad  for  shooting  he  went  and 
sniffed  thoughtfully  at  the  antlered  mon- 
arch's trail. 

Then  he  dropped  his  nose  and  slid 
away  on  the  line  of  scent— not  indeed 
exactly  on  it,  for  the  wind  had  blown  it 
quite  fifty  yards  to  one  side  of  the  real 
path  taken  by  the  stag,  but  still  it  was 
near  enough  to  hunt  by.  To-night  man 
and  his  creatures  should  rest,  he  would 
hunt  royal  game  like  a  very  king,  forget- 
ting that  a  king's  privilege  is  to  be  slain 
as  well  as  to  slay. 

The  stag  had  breasted  the  crest  and 
taken  down  the  opposite  slope.  When, 
however,  he  discovered — he  alone  knows 
how — that  a  new  death  was  on  his  trail 
he  again  turned  up  hill,  as  a  stag  wound- 
ed in  the  forequarters  invariably  and 
naturally  will.  Two  hours  after  the 
start,  an  evil,  spitting  wild  cat  beheld  a 
wounded  stag,  brown  with  sweat,  gal- 
loping slowly  round  the  shoulder  of  a 
hill.  Blood  had  dried  on  his  chest,  and 
he  was  lame  in  the  right  foreleg,  but 
his  wound  was  apparently  more  painful 
than  deadly.  He  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  but  passed  straight  on. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  the  same  cat  saw 
following  the  same  path  the  loose,  slouch- 
ing form  of  the  "long  dog."  He,  too, 
was  chocolate-colored  with  sweat,  and 
he,  too,  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  but  passed  on  over  the  shoul- 
der at  his  tireless  gallop — a  form  as  de- 
termined and  implacable  as  fate  itself. 


Four  hours  from  the  start  one  of  those 
large  gray  foxes  that  haunt  the  heights 
stood  aside  for  a  moment  from  his  path 
to  let  by  a  big,  raking  stag,  head  down, 
tongue  out,  bloodshot-eyed,  who  moved 
at  little  more  than  a  walk  up  hill,  and 
staggered  drunkenly  on  over  the  brow. 
Four  hours  and  ten  minutes  from  the 
start  the  same  fox  was  amazed  to  see  a 
slouching,  raking  dog,  head  down,  tongue 
lolling,  plastered  with  dirt,  red-eyed, 
stumbling  blindly  along  on  the  same 
path  at  a  slow,  lame  canter.  He,  too, 
tottered  over  the  brow  and  disappeared, 
and  on  his  face  was  a  look  of  determina- 
tion that  suggested  he  would  continue  to 
hunt  that  stag  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

Seven  hours  and  ten  minutes  from  the 
start,  in  the  raw  light  of  naked  dawn, 
a  gamekeeper,  who  had  come  there  to 
wait  for  a  fox  returning  to  his  den,  was 
frozen  with  stupefaction  at  sight  of  a 
drenched  "royal"  stag  and  a  drenched 
lurcher  dog  lying  together  on  the  brink 
of  a  mountain  pool.  There  in  the  stark 
light  the  tragedy  was  revealed  of  two 
beasts  whom  no  man  had  slain,  whom  no 
wound  had  killed;  the  superbly  dogged 
hunter,  and  the  doggedly  superb  hunted 
side  by  side,  at  full  length,  grand  speci- 
mens of  their  race,  masterpieces  of  na- 
ture in  the  being — dead.  Dead?  How? 
Their  hearts  had  burst. 

Then  as  the  keeper  turned  away,  from 
a  gaunt  up-flung  fang  of  rock,  cut  as  in 
the  very  coal  against  the  raw  blood- 
red  of  flaming  sunrise,  a  raven  croaked: 
"Nevermore!"     It  was  the  end. 
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OW  long  should  an  auto 
last?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  experts  al- 
ways begin  answering  in 
chorus:  "That  depends." 
Depends  on  what?  Va- 
rious concerns  will  write  you  policies 
indemnifying  you  against  damage  to 
yourself  and  to  your  car,  and  their  will- 
ingness to  do  so  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
fools  who  drive  when  drunk  and  run 
into  trees  or  off  cliffs  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  no  one  offers  to  take  your 
premiums  and  pay  you  a  sum  when  your 
car  is  dead  and  done  for  "from  natural 
causes."  From  that  standpoint  we  must 
carry  our  own  automobile  insurance.  In 
other  words,  the  time  is  sure  to  come 
when,  if  we  want  to  go  on  motoring,  we 
must  have  the  price  of  a  new  car  in  the 
bank. 

If  we  would  know  how  long  hence 
that  will  be,  we  must  study  those  "natu- 
ral causes"  for  ourselves.  And  here  the 
analogy  between  man  and  his  motor  car 
is  closer  and  more  instructive  than  it 
seems  on  the  surface.  Tables  of  the 
"normal  expectation  of  life"  in  man  are 
based  upon  the  prevalence  of  various  dis- 
eases and  their  liability  to  attack  one  or 
more  of  his  various  vital  organs  and 
carry  him  off  at  different  ages.  Thus 
man's  chances  of  life  at  birth  are  not 
nearly  so  good  as  they  are  some  years  la- 
ter on.  Nor  is  an  automobile  fresh  from 
the  factory  so  intrinsically  valuable  as 
one  that  has  been  used  for  a  season,  pro- 
vided it  has  been  expertly  driven  and 
cared  for.  Yet  you  must  write  off  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  price  to 
depreciation. 

Such  paradoxical  statements  about 
man  or  motor  depend  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  "other  things  being  equal,"  and 
they  almost  never  are.  The  insurance 
company  will  write  a  policy  on  the  life 
of  your  new-born  babe,  without  con- 
cerning themselves  as  to  whether  that 
life  will  be  surrounded  by  a   fostering 


care  above  or  below  the  average.  Meth- 
ods of  bottle  feeding,  amelioration  of 
teething,  checking  cholera  morbus  mean 
nothing  to  them.  They  mean  everything 
to  you  if  you  are  a  natural  parent.  So, 
if  you  were  going  into  the  general  auto- 
mobile insurance  business,  you  could  be 
content  with  an  actuarial  average.  But 
since  you  are  obliged  to  carry  the  insur- 
ance on  your  own  car,  the  thing  of  vital 
interest  is  to  know  how  to  make  the  ma- 
chine last  longest. 

That  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
keep  those  "other  things"  as  equal  as 
may  be,  while  carrying  the  risk.  The  in- 
surance companies  will  inquire  into  your 
ancestry,  to  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
inherit  any  tendencies  to  disease  or  any 
organs  too  frail  to  resist  its  ordinary  in- 
roads. So  you  must  consider  the  pedi- 
gree of  your  machine  and  whether  the 
materials  used  at  its  vital  points  are  best 
calculated  to  withstand  deterioration. 

Again,  your  occupation  and  manner 
of  life  affect  your  own  insurance  rate. 
Some  well-preserved  old  gentlemen  have 
attained  a  longevity  above  the  average 
by  cultivating  equable  habits.  Some  peo- 
ple die  young,  through  belief  in  "a  short 
life  but  a  merry  one."  Joy-riding  and 
standing  out  in  the  rain  are  not  so 
healthy  for  a  car  as  regular  hours  and  a 
good  garage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
utility  of  the  car  may  be  more  important 
than  its  longevity. 

A  famous  surgeon  who  carried  the 
burden  of  a  large  practice  and  managed 
a  big  medical  school  besides,  confessed 
that  he  never  got  a  normal  night's  sleep. 
Yet  he  lived  past  middle  age.  His  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  body  taught  him 
how  to  snatch  a  nap  at  any  hour  of  day 
or  night  and  in  any  place  he  might  be. 
So  the  expert  driver  whose  car  must  be 
ever  on  the  go  can,  by  seizing  brief  op- 
portunities for  care,  make  it  last  as  long 
as  its  usefulness  will  permit. 

You  see  the  subject  is  a  complicated 
one  in  which  longevity  is  much  a  matter 
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of  choice,  of  course  within  certain  limits. 
And  what  are  the  limits?  You  will  be 
told  that  a  car  will  depreciate  from  five 
to  thirty  per  cent  the  first  year ;  from  ten 
to  fifty  per  cent  the  second  year;  and 
from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent  the  third 
year.  That  is,  provided  no  replacements 
whatever  are  made.  Thus,  experience 
seems  to  show  that  with  moderate  use 
and  some  care  actual  deterioration  of  the 
mechanism  as  a  whole  about  doubles 
each  succeeding  year.  With  much  use 
and  no  care  the  proportion  of  increase  is 
much  greater.  At  the  lowest  rate  the 
mechanism  will  stand  up  for  nearly  four 
years,  while  at  the  other  it  will  be  ready 
for  the  scrap  heap  in  two.  Rarely  if 
ever  can  you  find  a  car  more  than  three 
years  old  offered  for  sale  by  the  second- 
hand dealers. 

When  You  Will  Buy  a  New  Car 

Does  that  indicate  that  all  cars  are 
used  in  one  of  the  above  ways  ?  Yes  and 
no.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  has  been 
and  still  is  the  habit  of  the  motor-buying 
public  to  figure  the  heaviest  percentage 
of  depreciation  for  the  first  year,  and  to 
figure  it  on  the  selling  price.  This  is  a 
purely  fictitious  reckoning,  but  it  encour- 
ages the  tendency  to  buy  a  new  car,  use 
it,  or  misuse  it,  for  a  year,  and  then  pass 
it  on  to  the  other  fellow  to  bother  with 
replacements  if  he  likes. 

Theoretically  you  will  not  buy  a  new 
car  till  its  annual  repair  and  replacement 
costs  added  to  its  depreciation  are  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  same  items  for  your 
old  car.  On  that  theory  you  would  hang 
on  to  your  old  car  for  many  years,  be- 
cause of  this  fictitious  first-year  deprecia- 
tion in  price.  For  instance,  your  car 
new  costs  $1,500.  At  the  beginning  of 
its  second  year  you  will  be  lucky  if  you 
dispose  of  it  for  $1,000,  no  matter  how 
good  care  you  have  given  it.  Thus  the 
price  has  depreciated  one  third  in  one 
year.  Never  again  will  it  drop  as  much 
as  that. 

With  reasonable  repairs  and  replace- 
ments, it  should  bring  at  least  a  quarter 
of  its  original  price  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  It  will  be  long  after  that  before 
the  annual  drop  in  price  added  to  the  re- 
pair bills  will  be  so  much  as  $500  for  any 


one  year.  Thus  in  theory  you  would 
stick  to  it  till  some  day  like  the  "Won- 
derful One-Hoss  Shay"  it  suddenly  fell 
to  pieces  of  its  own  accord. 

Why  then  this  habit  of  paying  the  ex- 
tra $500  or  so  for  a  new  car  every  sea- 
son? That,  too,  is  due  to  a  fiction  fos- 
tered by  the  trade,  but  now  grown  so 
outworn  that  the  trade  itself  is  heartily 
sick  of  it.  It  is  the  fiction  of  the  "new 
model."  It  won't  do  for  you  to  be  taken 
in  by  it,  especially  if  your  pocketbook 
makes  you  wonder  whether  you  would 
be  wiser  as  the  buyer  or  the  seller  of  the 
year-old  car. 

People  have  to  be  reminded  constantly 
that  the  automobile  industry  in  this 
country  is  practically  but  ten  years  old. 
Fully  the  first  half  of  that  time  was  spent 
in  the  most  extravagant  sort  of  experi- 
mentation. "Think  of  all  the  little  light 
cars  both  steam  and  gasoline  that  in  the 
past  have  been  shaken  to  pieces  in  a  year 
or  so  by  our  American  roads.  But  the 
experiments  were  worth  while,  for  now 
the  American  light  car  is  the  standard  of 
the  world.  Yet  even  in  1905  "freak 
construction"  was  all  too  apparent,  and 
for  some  years  thereafter  manufacturers 
were  strenuously  vying  with  each  other 
to  find  something  on  which  to  base  a 
"new  model." 

Now  the  manufacturers  themselves 
confess  that  they  have  nothing  new  to 
offer,  except  better  materials  and  clev- 
erer designing  to  make  the  mechanism 
more  efficient  and  durable.  They  would 
gladly  give  up  the  custom  of  combining 
these  into  "new  models"  with  minor  and 
unimportant  changes  every  year.  They 
would  like  simply  to  number  their  mod- 
els and  get  out  new  ones  only  when  there 
is  some  real  reason,  and  they  would  do  so 
if  they  thought  the  public  would  appre- 
ciate the  sensibleness  and  advantage  of 
such  a  course.  It  would  greatly  reduce 
"selling  expense"  so  long  operative  in 
making  prices  high  in  the  automobile 
trade. 

In  spite  of  all,  however,  prices  have 
lowered  in  a'  perfectly  healthy  way  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  and  the  automo- 
bile purchaser  of  to-day  is  getting  more 
real  value  for  his  money  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  are  many  indications  of  this 
fact,  not  the  least  being  that  the  market 
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for  second-hand  cars  is  steadier  in  this 
country  than  ever  before,  more  closely 
approximating  similar  markets  in  foreign 
countries.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
long  prevalence  of  the  "new-model"  fic- 
tion, is  enough  to  account  for  the  failure 
to  find  any  cars  more  than  three  years 
old  for  sale  by  dealers. 

A  personal  experience  may  serve  to  in- 
dicate what  has  become  of  the  older  ones. 
Not  long  since  we  suffered  a  breakdown 
a  short  distance  outside  a  suburban  town 
where  motoring  is  quite  a  habit  of  the 
community.  There  was  a  good  mechanic 
in  the  place  and  the  telephone  assured  us 
that  he  would  be  right  out  and  tow  us 
in.  Not  long  afterwards  we  could  hear 
him  coming  over  the  hill.  It  was  an  un- 
earthly but  welcome  sound.  He  hove  in 
sight  driving  the  most  eclectic  and  im- 
possible-looking contraption  we  had  ever 
seen.  He  hitched  us  up  and  told  us  to 
get  aboard.  Then  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  noise  imaginable  he  pulled  us  up  a 
hill  we  should  have  considered  far  from 
a  "cinch"  for  our  quiet  running  "forty." 

When  he  got  us  to  the  garage  and 
went  to  work  on  our  car,  we  gathered 
around  his  and  sought  to  solve  its  ori- 
gin. At  last,  in  response  to  inquiries,  we 
learned  that  the  frame  was  that  of  one 
of  the  earlier  best  American  cars  which 
he  had  taken  in  exchange  for  a  second- 
hand machine  in  slightly  better  condi- 
tion. That  was  some  years  back.  Mean- 
while he  had  fitted  an  Italian  engine  to 
it,  which  in  turn  he  had  practically  re- 
built. Thus,  from  year  to  year,  he  had 
reconstructed  the  chassis,  almost  from 
the  scrap  heap.  And  the  body — well, 
the  body  seemed  to  have  been  put  to- 
gether principally  out  of  packing  boxes. 
It  was  good  enough  for  him,  he  said, 
and  he  reminded  us  that,  "It  pulled  you 
out  of  a  hole  all  right." 

We  saw,  and  we  marveled;  but  we 
preferred  our  own  car — after  it  was 
fixed.  And  so  will  you  prefer  your  new 
191 1  machine  to  any  four-year-old  vet- 
eran, no  matter  how  thoroughly  rebuilt, 
no  matter  how  superior  the  durability 
of  the  mechanism  as  it  stands,  or  the 
efficient  hill-climbing  or  rough-road 
negotiation  that  demonstrate  themselves 
before  your  eyes.  You  want  the  quieter 
running,  more  modernly  convenient  car 


of  to-day,  even  though  a  mechanic  may 
prove  to  you  that  it  is  not  so  durable  a 
mechanism  as  the  old  one. 

Then  why  all  this  raking  up  of  the 
past?  Simply  because  it  should  show 
you  that  the  longevity  of  a  car  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  wise  and  timely  re- 
placements. But  the  question  you  are 
interested  in  is  how  far  may  you  extend 
the  life  of  your  car  of  to-day.  And  the 
answer  is,  farther  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. Nor  to  do  so  will  you  have  to  con- 
tent yourself  with  driving  a  machine 
that  looks  and  sounds  like  an  old  rattle- 
trap, whose  chief  recommendation  is  that 
it  gets  there  and  back.  Our  friend  the 
garage  man  did  not  care  for  "something 
classy,"  yet  his  skill  and  his  scrap  heap 
would  have  enabled  him  to  quiet  down 
even  his  eclectic  machine,  and  by  putting 
a  decent  body  on  it  to  make  it  compare 
very  favorably  with  our  new  one  from 
the  mere  standpoints  of  sight  and  sound. 

When  Is  a  Car   Worn  Outf 

When,  then,  is  your  new  car  really 
worn  out?  Mechanically  not  till  its 
vital  parts  are  no  longer  fit  to  perform 
their  functions.  In  the  modern  stand- 
ardized type  of  gasoline  vehicle,  this  will 
be  at  a  very  remote  period  if  you  find  it 
worth  your  while  to  be  forehanded.  That 
is  to  say,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
cost  of  necessary  repairs  and  replace- 
ments, if  you  make  them  methodically, 
will  force  you  to  the  logical  conclusion 
that  you  need  a  new  car.  Esthetically 
you  may  conclude  that  you  need  a  new 
car  in  a  year,  simply  because  the  body  of 
your  old  one  needs  paint,  or  because  you 
have  let  a  lot  of  bearings  work  into  the 
rattling  stage.  But  there  is  no  rhyme  or 
reason  in  that  unless  your  purse  strings 
permit  it. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  ever  any  eco- 
nomic excuse  for  it  in  the  case  of  the 
private  individual.  The  metropolitan 
taxicab  companies  can  afford  to  keep  a 
machine  on  the  street  till  the  sight  and 
sound  of  it  and  the  sickening  experience 
of  a  ride  in  it  will  convince  anyone  that 
it  is  ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  Fares  may 
justify  the  ignoring  of  replacements,  but 
only  extravagance  can  excuse  this  in  the 
private  owner. 
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What,  then,  does  this  replacement 
item  amount  to?  Deterioration  in  the 
car  occurs  most  rapidly  at  points  where 
there  is  friction  and  vibration.  These 
are  prevalent  in  varying  degrees  all  over 
the  car,  but  modern  designing  makes  it 
comparatively  easy  to  remedy  them  at 
points  where  they  are  most  acute. 

First  and  foremost,  the  elixir  of  life  to 
a  car  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean  high- 
grade  oil,  not  only  to  the  engine  itself, 
whatever  be  its  lubrication  system,  but 
to  every  part  where  friction  is  possible. 
The  necessity  of  wise  and  methodical  lu- 
brication has  been  noted  before  in  these 
pages,  and  some  of  its  difficulties  in  mi- 
nor points  emphasized. 

Watch  the  Oil 

The  next  material  advance  in  design- 
ing will  be  as  to  the  minor  points  of  the 
car.  But  meanwhile  the  driver  who 
runs  his  engine  without  sufficient  oil  or 
allows  his  lubrication  system  to  get 
clogged,  or  who  fails  to  drain  and  clean 
his  crank  case  at  regular  intervals,  has  no 
one  but  himself  to  blame  when  the  re- 
pair man  tells  him  that,  instead  of  the 
simple  repair  he  thought  necessary,  the 
cylinder  walls  and  pistons  are  scored,  the 
crank-shaft  bearings  worn  and  wiggly, 
and  the  shaft  itself,  perhaps,  so  badly 
sprung  that  it  must  be  replaced. 

The  transmission  gears  run  in  oil,  and 
ordinarily  need  not  be  replaced  more 
than  once  in  25,000  miles.  The  gear 
shafts  themselves  run  in  ball  or  roller 
bearings  usually,  and  the  bevel  gears  and 
differential  are  packed  in  grease,  which 
need  be  renewed  not  more  than  twice  a 
season.  Then  it  is  evident  that  these 
very  provisions  against  friction  at  best 
can  accomplish  no  more  than  to  retard 
wear.  There  is  bound  to  be  some  grind- 
ing off  of  minute  steel  dust,  and,  hence,  if 
the  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  old  lu- 
bricant from  crank  case,  cylinders,  gear 
cases,  etc.,  is  neglected,  this  accumulation 
forms  a  most  excellent  grinding  mixture 
bound  to  increase  the  wear  of  surfaces 
which  can  least  afford  to  be  worn. 

Now  the  basic  principle  of  lubrication 
is  that  when  the  surfaces  are  true  to  each 
other  they  are  supported  by  the  film  of 
oil  between  them,  and  wear  is  reduced  to 


a  minimum.  If,  through  the  use  of  too 
thin  oil  or  failure  to  clean  out  deposits 
of  grit  periodically,  the  surfaces  begin 
to  wear,  the  oil  becomes  unevenly  dis- 
tributed over  them  and  wear  at  some  one 
point  is  immensely  increased. 

Wear  is  only  negligible  within  certain 
very  narrow  limits.  The  loaded  portion 
of  a  shaft  turning  in  a  bearing  or  the 
loaded  portion  of  a  bushing  turning  on 
a  shaft,  must  remain  a  perfect  arc  of  a 
circle  and  a  difference  of  a  thousandth 
of  an  inch  between  one  portion  of  the 
bearing  surface  and  another  will  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  oil  film  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent.  Furthermore,  the  axis 
of  any  shaft  must  be  absolutely  parallel 
with  that  of  the  concentric  surface  on 
which  it  bears. 

For  example,  the  bearings  of  the  crank 
shaft  may  be  not  quite  sufficiently  sup- 
ported, while  the  crank  shaft  itself  may 
be  so  solid  as  to  transmit  the  stresses  of 
the  engine  explosions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected almost  entirely  to  these  end  bear- 
ings, causing  them  in  time  to  spring. 
The  axes  of  the  wearing  surfaces  then 
being  out  of  parallel,  they  are  bound  to 
wear  unevenly.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
re-grind  the  shaft  and  re-bore  the  seats 
into  true. 

This  indicates  the  line  of  general 
watchfulness  that  must  be  pursued  by 
the  owner  who  wishes  to  extend  the  life 
of  his  car.  Wherever  designing  has 
made  it  possible  to  take  up  wear,  this 
should  be  done  at  regular  intervals. 
Wherever  practicable,  designers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  wear  is  less  the 
harder  the  metals  in  contact.  Thus  most 
of  the  larger  bearings,  such  as  wrist 
pins,  gear  shafts,  studs  and  pins  of  the 
differential  pinions,  and  the  universal 
joints  of  the  propeller  shaft,  are  case- 
hardened;  likewise  valve  cams,  lifters 
and  rollers,  and  no  means  are  provided 
for  taking  up  wear  in  these.  With 
proper  lubrication  and  cleaning  it  may 
be  so  retarded  that  the  replacement  of 
any  such  parts  in  toto  will  be  a  remote 
necessity. 

Not  so  with  a  wheel  hub  bushing  turn- 
ing on  a  stationary  axle,  nor  with  the 
bushings  of  the  crank  shaft.  In  both 
cases  the  tendency  is  for  the  bushing  to 
wear  larger  than  its  spindle.     Hence,  in 
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designing,  where  such  tendencies  are  evi- 
dent, bearings  are  made  of  dissimilar 
metals,  the  softer  being  used  for  the 
member  most  liable  to  wear  and  most 
easily  replaced.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
best  bearing  metal  for  crank  shafts  and 
pins  is  hard  babbitt  metal  or  Parsons' 
white  brass,  which  are  soft  enough  not  to 
cut  the  shaft  and  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  slight  irregularities  of 
wear.  They  are,  of  course,  easily  re- 
placed, or  scraped,  or  bored  true,  when- 
ever that  becomes  necessary. 

These  are  but  the  general  principles 
which  the  motor-car  owner  must  apply 
to  all  bearings  if  he  would  insure  the 
greatest  longevity  for  his  vehicle.  To 
give  them  effect,  not  only  must  constant 
watchfulness  be  employed  in  driving  to 
detect  any  pounding,  such  as  might  arise 
from  a  loose  crank-pin  bearing,  or  any 
rattle  due  to  the  wearing  loose  of  even 


minor  parts,  but  the  annual  overhauling 
previously  recommended  and  outlined  in 
these  pages  must  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served. Only  so  can  guess-work  be 
eliminated  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
points  of  wear  positively  located  and 
forestalled  by  replacements  before  they 
begin  to  affect  others. 

The  man  who  thus  carefully  examines 
the  surfaces  of  pistons  and  cylinders  to 
see  that  they  have  been  well  run  in  and 
who  goes  intelligently  over  all  adjust- 
ments from  that  important  point  down 
to  the  brakes,  will  not  be  lured  into  pur- 
chasing a  "new  model"  every  year.  Nor, 
for  at  least  five  years  to  come,  will  he 
find  that  depreciation  and  replacements 
have  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to 
make  it  "cheaper"  to  buy  a  new  one, 
even  on  the  score  of  superior  sweetness 
of  running,  efficiency,  class  for  class,  or 
convenience  and  reliability  of  service. 
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UDDENLY  I  sat  bolt  up- 
right in  bed,  rudely  awakened 
from  a  heavy  sleep.  Save  for 
mournful  grunts  coming  from 
adjoining  rooms  of  the  little 
rough  log  bungalow,  the  si- 
lence of  the  great  North  woods  was 
deep  and  eloquent.  It  had  not  been  a 
fatal  disaster,  at  any  rate.  Again  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep.  False  hope!  There 
came  a  shivering  blare  of  terrorizing 
noise  as  a  blast  of  Gabriel's  trump, 
threatening  to  rive  the  foundations  of 
the  four  corners  of  doom.  I  leaped  to 
the  floor  and  landed  running. 

Fearfully  I  peered  through  the 
gray  smother  of  dawn  fog  out  the  win- 
dow overlooking  the  near-by  clubhouse. 
Then  I  saw  the  country  was  safe.  It 
was  only  the  cook  trying  to  blow  the 
wrinkles  out  of  a  monstrous  conch. 
Nothing  less  than  a  canned  tornado 
could  have  succeeded  half  so  well.  With 
this   second   summons   to   turn   out   the 


camp  and  woods  beyond  resounded  with 
the  echoes  of  the  aroused  sleepers.  At  a 
window  here  appeared  a  tousled  head 
and  yonder  a  pajama'd  form  at  a  door, 
hurling  good-natured  abuse  at  the  dis- 
turber of  their  morning  nap. 

The  day  in  the  trout-fishing  camp  had 
begun.  It  was  my  first  day  at  the  club 
and  the  process  of  opening  the  morning 
exercises  was  rather  startling  to  me. 

"How  are  you  goin'  after  'em  to- 
day?" was  the  leading  question  of  the 
breakfast  table,  seconded  by  "What  flies 
did  you  use  yesterday?"  of  the  more 
fortunate  casters  of  the  day  before. 

There  were  two  ways  of  "Goin'  after 
'em" — wading  and  casting  from  punts, 
but  no  two  were  ever  agreed  on  any 
one  individual  fly  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  light  and  weather  and  time  of 
day  as  the  particular  one  to  bring  home 
the  bacon. 

And  those  breakfasts!  No  wonder 
those  fellows  had  been  able  to  do  such 
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stunts  in  walking  and  wading  and 
climbing  over  rocks  and  hills  and  tangles 
of  fallen  debris  along  the  shores  for 
miles  up  and  downstream.  After  a  fel- 
low got  on  the  outside  of  a  few  such 
meals  as  that  cook  served  us  he  was 
ready  for  any  old  sort  of  a  marathon. 

Before  the  start  all  hands  got  into 
ducks  and  some  into  rubbers — the  rub- 
bers for  wading,  the  ducks  as  a  protect- 
ive armor  against  a  type  of  mosquito, 
long-billed,  big-bodied,  bloodthirsty, 
man-eating,  that  haunt  this  grand  fish- 
ing ground  in  swarms  and  darkening 
clouds. 

The  score  or  so  of  club  members  and 
guests  in  camp  were  generally  divided 
for  the  day  in  their  method  of  whipping 
the  stream ;  some  going  in  boats  with 
native  punters — the  current  being  too 
swift  to  handle  a  boat  with  oars — and 
some  wading,  usually  working  in  pairs 
for  the  sake  of  company. 

The  stretch  of  water  on  which  this 
club — the  only  one  I  know  of  on  the 
river's  hundred^  and  fifty  miles  of  wind- 
ing length — is  located  is  said  to  be  far 
the.  best  trout  ground  of  the  river,  and 
its  members  claim  the  Au  Sable  as  the 
finest  trout  stream  in  the  country. 
Nearer  by  the  railroad,  guides  and  punt- 
ers, together  with  other  accommoda- 
tions are  readily  obtained  at  the  little 
native  settlements  which  make  a  summer 
business  of  caring  for  visiting  fishermen. 
The  Au  Sable  is  one  of  the  few  trout 
streams  of  the  country  that  has  not 
been  "skinned,"  and  the  probability  of 
its  ever  being  even  halfway  fished  out 
is  provided  against  by  the  State  fish  com- 
missioners— who  are  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  rod  who 
whip  its  pools — by  a  liberal  restocking 
annually.  As  a  result,  I  am  told,  the 
apparent  supply  of  trout  in  the  stream 
is  greater  every  year  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Really,  it  seemed  to  me,  if  there 
had  been  many  more  trout  in  that  one 
stretch  of  water,  the  game  of  fishing 
would  have  lost  its  true  element  of 
sport  and  become  a  matter  of  monot- 
onous routine  in  constant  casting  and 
landing  the  livelong  day. 

Another  factor  in  keeping  up  the 
stock  of  the  river  is  the  law,  relating 
only   to   this  one   stream   in   the   State, 


prohibiting  a  trout  being  retained  under 
eight  inches,  and  a  maximum  catch  of 
fifty  per  day  to  each  man.  And  the 
wardens  on  that  river  make  a  steady 
business  of  their  duty. 

My  first  day's  casting  for  the  gamy 
little  fellows  was  with  Fred,  my  jolly 
host.  Having  turned  the  services  of  his 
punter  over  to  a  visiting  Congressman 
for  the  day,  we  were  left  without  mo- 
tive power.  Neither  one  of  us  had  mas- 
tered the  art  of  handling  a  boat  with  a 
pole.  I  had  made  one  try  at  it  that 
ended  in  a  humiliating  fiasco.  How- 
ever, it  was  up  to  one  of  us  to  furnish 
the  action,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  volunteered  to  be  the  goat.  When  the 
punting  game  opened  it  developed  that 
we  were  both  billed  to  play  the  role. 

When  the  punt  was  slid  off  the  low 
wharf,  and  made  fast,  it  bobbed  about 
on  the  seven-mile  current  so  fitfully  one 
had  difficulty  putting  a  foot  on  its  bot- 
tom in  the  spot  of  original  intention. 
After  Fred  had  made  several  friendly 
advances  to  board  it  with  some  sem- 
blance of  dignity  and  decorum  he  swore 
softly  and  gave  it  up.  Then,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  pole-floored 
wharf,  he  made  an  attempt  to  embark 
surreptitiously,  when  it  wasn't  looking. 
As  his  sidewise  weight  bore  its  two  hun- 
dred pounds  on  the  bottom  it  slid  out- 
stream,  leaving  him  bridging  the  space 
between  boat  and  landing. 

Apparently  the  situation  had  more  of 
the  ludicrous  element  in  it  for  me  than 
for  him.  However,  I  had  not  yet  seen 
the  main  point.  With  the  best  of  in- 
tentions I  was  trying  to  draw  the  boat 
inboard  to  give  him  a  chance  to  recover. 

"Let  that  bloomin'  boat  go  to  blazes 
an'  give  me  a  lift  off  whatever  I'm  fast 
on,"  he  sputtered  between  explosions 
of  some  highly  picturesque  expressions; 
"the  darned  thing  is  rippin'  up  my 
back!" 

With  his  help  I  raised  him  off  the 
ledge  of  the  wharf.  Then  I  saw  the 
point.  It  was  a  forty-penny  spike  stick- 
ing out  from  the  side  of  the  edge  pole. 
When  exposed  I  saw  it  was  decorated 
with  a  generous  sample  of  duck  trousers. 

"Well,  laugh,  if  that's  the  point  of 
view  you  get  of  it,"  grunted  Fred.  "I 
got  the  other  point  and  it  don't  feel  that 
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way.  If  I'm  going  to  be  crucified  I'll 
take  it  standing  up  facing  the  point  of 
attack,  not  sitting  on  the  point  of  a  tack 
— of  that  caliber." 

Hurriedly  replacing  the  patch  with 
the  aid  of  a  stringing  needle  and  a  piece 
of  fishing  line  for  thread,  Fred  being 
uncomfortably  folded  over  a  log  during 
the  operation,  we  renewed  the  attack  on 
the  dory,  but  warily  this  time. 

"Now,  see  here,  I'll  hold  this  dinky 
ark  while  you  board  'er ;  then  you  snub 
'er  up  while  I  ship  my  cargo."  And 
presently  the  thing  was  done. 

I  •  stood  waiting,  pole  in  hand,  ready 
to  send  the  punt  out  into  the  current 
headed  upstream,  when  he  should  cast 
off.  Forgetting  a  previous  experience, 
I  put  weight  rather  than  muscle  on  the 
pole,  with  the  result  that  I  lost  my  bal- 
ance and  immediately  became  a  natural 
bridge  over  a  watery  chasm.  Suddenly 
the  boat,  the  pole,  and  I  parted  com- 
pany, and  I  made  a  full  length  dent  in 
the  surface  of  the  river  that  covered 
Fred  with  the  slosh  of  the  displacement. 
I.  was  up,  however,  in  time  to  catch  the 
punt  as  it  swung  and  came  at  me,  headed 
on  a  runaway  downstream. 

"While  you're  on  the  ground,  just 
tow  us  ashore,  get  a  change  of  clothes, 
and  I'll  put  on  my  rubbers  and  tow  this 
scow  myself.  You  couldn't  poll  a  vote 
up  here,  let  alone  a  boat."  And  I  agreed 
with  him. 

Fred  didn't  play  a  good  second  to  a 
canal-boat  horse  on  a  towpath,  but 
finally  we  fetched  the  bend,  in  the  broad 
sweep  of  which  lay  the  dark  swirling 
pool  wherein,  he  contended,  dwelt  the 
patriarchs  of  the  whole  river.  This  pool 
was  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
club's  casting  ground,  but  in  one  of  his 
shore  tramps  of  exploration  he  had  come 
upon  it  late  at  evening,  and  it  looked 
good  to  him. 

His  first  cast  that  evening  with  a 
silver  miller  got  a  rise  from  an  old  vet- 
eran that  had  half  the  line  off  the  reel 
before  he  was  fairly  struck.  In  his  ex- 
citement he  had  waded  in  beyond  his 
depth  and  placed  himself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  playing  his  strike,  the  depth  of 
the  pool  offering  the  old  campaigner  a 
chance  for  swings  the  angler  had  diffi- 
culty countering. 


With  the  rod  curving  and  the  line 
swishing  taut  through  the  deep  water 
the  fight  lasted  well  into  the  gloaming, 
until  the  old  general  of  the  hook  fetched 
up  with  a  sharp  snub  among  the  roots 
and  submerged  limb  debris  of  a  mass 
of  fallen  tree  trunks,  and  the  game  was 
done.  It  remained  only  for  Fred  to 
snap  his  line  and  return  to  camp,  with 
aching  arms  and  the  afterglow  of  a 
hard-fought  battle — and  the  determina- 
tion to  go  after  him  another  time. 

Placing  the  boat  abreast  of  the  pool 
we  cast  anchor,  a  thick  flat  stone  weigh- 
ing about  seventy-five  pounds.  I  was 
within  long  casting  reach  of  the  shore 
edge  and  a  short  cast  from  its  constantly 
circling  center.  Fred  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  shallows  well  out  on  the  up- 
stream edge,  from  where  he  could  make 
long  incasts  under  the  overhanging  tree 
tops  and  also  have  a  chance  to  swing  out 
into  the  open  water  in  playing  a  catch 
that  might  put  up  a  fight. 

Having  my  tackle  all  ready  adjusted, 
I  made  the  first  cast  and  flicked  my 
silver  doctor  well  up  into  the  open  apex 
formed  by  a  jam  of  logs.  The  light 
feather  had  not  even  rippled  the  sur- 
face when  a  rainbow  broke  cover  like  a 
flash  of  light. 

Before  he  had  buried  into  the  whirl 
of  the  pool  I  had  struck.  Again  the 
surface  of  the  water  boiled  as  he  leaped 
into  the  open  and  shook  my  fly  as  a  dog 
would  shake  a  rat,  throwing  off  a 
shower  of  water  like  a  sparkle  of  dia- 
monds in  the  morning  sun.  I  gave  him 
the  butt  before  he  dipped,  and  again  he 
rose  in  his  effort  to  sha^ke  the  hold  of 
the  barb,  but  I  was  on  the  reel  and  he 
could  not  spit  it  out. 

He  lost  ground  in  the  under-water 
flurry,  for  I  gathered  in  the  line  hand 
to  hand  as  he  came  close  in.  But  not 
for  long.  A  shortening  of  the  line  did 
not  discourage  him.  Diving  straight 
down  he  had  the  gracefully  curving  rod 
pointing  its  tip  at  him  until  I  relieved 
the  strain  by  letting  a  few  loops  of  the 
line  slip  from  my  fingers. 

Quick  as  a  wink  he  took  advantage 
of  it,  shooting  to  the  surface  and  out 
into  the  air  like  a  bouncing  ball,  shak- 
ing himself  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
loosen  the  set  of  the  barb,  but  he  failed, 
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for  again  I  drew  in  the  line  in  long 
loops  hand  to  hand.  The  reel  was  too 
slow  to  follow  the  lightning-like  ma- 
neuvers of  this  gamy  fellow. 

As  he  dived  again  he  wTas  off  like  a 
high-powered  torpedo  through  the  wa- 
ter, headed  downstream.  I  let  free  the 
looped  line  in  my  fingers  until  it  purred 
and  sang  through  the  rod  rings.  When 
it  was  out  I  gave  him  the  butt  again 
and  helped  the  drag  with  a  thumb  on 
the  cylinder,  until  the  skin  burned  and 
stung  as  he  hauled  away  like  a  thorough- 
bred. The  click  of  the  drag  blurred 
into  a  sound  as  of  drawing  a  match  over 
sandpaper.  Then  I  tightened  up  with 
both  thumbs  until  I  broke  his  speed, 
when  he  whirled  and  leaped,  a  flying 
fury,  out  of  the  water  to  make  another 
try  at  freeing  the  barb.  Again  I  had 
the  line  coming  in  down  the  pole  in 
arm's  lengths,  and  he  failed. 

Diving  again  he  started  back  so 
swiftly  that  the  drag  of  the  water  kept 
the  line  drawing  enough  to  prevent  the 
slack  he  was  after  to  ease  up  on  the 
hook.  It  was  fast  work  hauling  in  the 
line   hand    to    hand    to   keep    anywhere 


near  him  as  he  darted  by  on  his  way  up- 
stream, directly  toward  the  point  where 
Fred  stood  silent  and  motionless,  watch- 
ing the  fight. 

By  the  time  he  was  well  up  to  the 
upper  reach  of  the  pool  I  once  more 
had  the  line  up  short  and  the  pole  bend- 
ing on  him.  In  his  mad  rush  he  prob- 
ably mistook  Fred's  booted  legs  for  tree 
limbs,  until  he  came  so  near  that  Fred 
caught  sight  of  him  in  the  clear  water 
and  nervously  stepped  forward,  when 
with  a  flick  of  his  tail  he  fairly  made 
the  water  boil  as  he  doubled  back,  leap- 
ing up  and  straight  at  me  with  the  same 
old  hook-disgorging  tactics.  I  was  ex- 
pecting him  this  time,  and  had  the  line 
coming  in  on  him  when  he  landed,  but 
it  was  not  taut,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  his  opportunity  to  fight  the  hook  in 
the  air. 

Again  and  again,  a  half  dozen  times 
in  succession  he  rose,  shaking  the  water 
from  his  lordly  sides  in  a  glistening 
shimmer  of  prismatic  colors.  He  had 
been  struck  too  deep,  however,  to  suc- 
ceed. His  futile  efforts  seemed  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  playing  a  losing 
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game,  and  he  apparently  decided  to  give 
up  his  open-air  gymnastics,  for  he  there- 
after started  a  campaign  to  loosen  it 
under  water.  And  such  a  game  as  he 
played  me ! 

Until  then  he  had  made  his  runs  up 
and  downstream,  passing  the  boat,  but 
suddenly,  as  though  he  had  so  far  for- 
gotten something,  or  a  new  trick  had 
occurred  to  him,  he  struck  far  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  big  black  pool  and 
"started  on  a  bee  line  away  from  me 
toward  the  favoring  refuge  of  the  tangle 
of  roots  close  in  along  the  shore.  I  had 
been  anticipating  this  move  from  the 
first  and  half  expecting,  also,  to  lose 
him  there. 

"Give  him  the  butt!  Give  him  the 
butt,  hard !  Turn  your  pole  and  hand 
him  a  sidewise  haul !  Quick !  Check 
him  before  he  gets  into  that  pocket!" 
Fred  called  excitedly;  hoping  to  incite 
a  little  more  ginger  into  my  action,  for 
he  had  fought  me  then  a  good  twenty 
minutes  and  I  was  beginning  to  lag. 

Dropping  down  astride  the  cross  seat 
to  get  a  steadier  "footing,"  I  forced  the 
butt  to  him  with  both  hands  until  the 
slender  rod,  bending  like  watch-spring 
steel,  was  curved  so  nearly  in  a  circle 
that  the  tip  almost  pointed  to  the  reel, 
which  I  was  braking  with  a  hand  grip 
round  the  spool,  so  that  the  line  was 
barely  paying  out  by  inches. 

"Hold  him  at  that!"  Fred  encour- 
aged. "He  can't  stand  that  long.  But 
watch  him  now,  and  don't  let  him  catch 
you  asleep  with  a  lot  of  line  out,  or  he'll 
make  it  another  time." 

But  he  didn't.  Not  that  he  wasn't 
game,  that  fellow.  He  was  chock  full 
of  it  yet,  but  he  had  lost  his  best  fighting 
speed,  and  he  went  under  for  the  count, 
but  not  to  the  limit.  Then  he  came 
back  with  one  of  his  old  spurts  and  led 
off  on  a  fast  run  with  the  current,  tak- 
ing the  line  with  a  heavy  drag  over  a 
close  bent  pole,  far  down  beyond  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  pool. 

"Stand  by,  there,  and  clear  for  ac- 
tion!" Fred  was  warning  me.  "That 
fellow's  getting  ready  to  turn  a  trick 
on  you  that'll  leave  an  opening  straight 
into  that  mess  of  roots — and  you'll  be 
eatin'    some    other     fellow's    trout    for 
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Again  I  stood  up  in  the  punt.  He 
was  swinging  across  stream  now,  out, 
in — out  again,  clear  of  the  pool  depths 
and  into  the  shallower  and  swifter  wa- 
ter, and  the  rod  doubled  and  held  him 
until  he  whirled  and  broke  cover,  a  mere 
flurry  now  compared  with  his  earlier 
performances.  Then  he  started  up- 
stream against  the  racing  current  with 
the  line  hissing  after  him,  swinging  out, 
out  in  a  wide-reaching  circle  that  kept 
the  line  taut. 

"Watch  that  line!"  Fred  cautioned. 
"There  he  comes!  He's  coming  in 
now!" 

And  he  was.  Almost  opposite  the 
boat  he  turned  short  and  headed  straight 
for  the  densest  mess  of  roots  on  the  pool 
shore,  directly  across  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  The  line  fell  slack  and  I  dropped 
the  rod  between  my  knees  and  hauled  it 
in  as  a  Cape  Codder  would  a  hand  line. 
I  had  only  time  to  recover  the  rod  as 
he  crossed  me  and  shot  into  the  pool 
for  the  friendly  haven  of  snarled  roots, 
stealing  yards  of  line  from  me  before  I 
could  pinch  a  hold  on  it  as  it  burned 
through  my  fingers.  Again  I  had 
blocked  his  run  for  the  safety  of  the 
entangling  retreat,  but  this  time  with 
only  a  margin  of  inches  to  spare. 

"I  say,  old  man,"  I  called  to  Fred 
while  I  recovered  the  line  bit  by  bit, 
"if  you  want  to  be  among  those  present 
when  this  old  sport  is  served  just  wade 
over  here  and  give  a  hand  with  that 
landing  net,  if  I  can  coax  him  along- 
side." 

Reluctantly  he  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  came  in,  feebly  diving  and  twisting 
and  running  in  short  swings,  contesting 
every  foot,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp  and 
still  squirming  frantically  as  he  fell 
from  the  net  into  the  slat-bottomed  boat 
tank.  He  measured  a  strong  fourteen 
inches  and  showed  an  old  barb  scar  as 
evidence  of  at  least  one  other  battle,  in 
which  he  had  won. 

I  felt  satisfied  at  that  for  one  day  and 
was  willing  to  let  Fred  whip  the  pool 
for  the  big  ones,  while  I  flicked  the  shal- 
lows for  the  little  fellows  that  came 
in  more  easily.  Not  because  I  was  lazy 
— but  I  didn't  care  to  work  so  hard 
again  just  then,  and  I  didn't  want  a 
monopoly  of  the  game,  anyway. 
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It  was  a  delight  to  watch  him  as  he 
dropped  his  grizzly  king,  first  there, 
away  in  under  the  overhanging  foliage 
where  the  shadows  lay,  and  then  out 
where  the  high  lights  played  on  the 
swirling  water.  But  they  did  not  give 
him  a  rise.  The  commotion  of  the  run- 
ning fight  just  ended  had  sent  them  deep 
and  made  them  chary.  Resting  a  mo- 
ment while  he  changed  to  a  royal  coach- 
man, he  sent  the  line  swinging  again, 
letting  the  fly  rest  and  settle  here  and 
there,  but  more  often  it  came  whistling 
back  before  it  had  more  than  dimpled 
the  surface.  He  was  trying  to  coax 
them  out  of  their  retreat. 

Changing  again  to  a  professor,  he  got 
a  rise  at  the  third  drop.  Striking  too 
quickly,  he  missed  entirely.  Repeatedly 
he  covered  the  same  spot.  Would  he 
please  come  again?  He  did.  Came  all 
the  way  in  to  the  creel,  with  only  a  mild 
show   of  protest. 

"Just  a  measly,  bare  eight-incher," 
Fred  grunted  in  disgust,  "  and  about  as 
much  fight  in  him  as  in  a  crab!  I'm 
going  to  top  that  first  one  if  I  have  to 
stay  here  all  summer!" 


But  an  hour  passed,  during  which  he 
landed  something  over  a  dozen,  the  best 
of  which  scaled  nine  and  a  half  inches, 
while  I  was  busy  casting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  punt  in  shallow  water,  with 
similar  results. 

"I  got  him !  I  got  him ;  an'  he's  a 
whale!  I  got  him,  an'  he's  the  king  of 
the  river !  The  king  is  as  good  as  dead  ! 
Long  live  the  king!"  Fred  was  call- 
ing excitedly,  as  the  reel  whirred,  the 
rod  whipped  over  like  an  interrogation 
point,  and  the  fight  was  on.  And  he 
had  me  topped,  if  the  pull  on  the  line 
was  an  indication  of  quantity  of  fish  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  his  gameness. 

After  the  strike  and  the  first  leap 
he  plunged  deep  and  headed  for  the 
shore  roots,  going  some.  Fred  was  hold- 
ing him  on  the  reel  and  plowing  and 
threshing  through  hip-deep  water  for  a 
vantage  point  farther  out  stream.  When 
finally  he  snubbed  him  he  went  into  the 
air  like  a  cat  shot  with  a  bootjack.  And 
what  a  trout! 

"Did  you  get  the  size  of  him?"  I 
cried,  imbued  with  some  of  Fred's  ex- 
citement. 
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"No !"  he  gasped,  shoving  the  butt 
his  way  until  the  light  bamboo  threat- 
ened to  snap. 

"What;  didn't  you  see  him?"  I  want- 
ed to  know. 

"In  sections,  yes,"  was  the  solemn 
reply.  "He  was  so  durned  big  I 
couldn't  see  him  all  at  once !" 

Into  the  clear  of  the  stream  Fred 
worked,  and  then,  with  back  against  the 
punt,  he  pushed  it  with  its  dragging  an- 
chor farther  out  for  more  room  to  play 
him  and  to  avoid  fouling  the  line  on  the 
boat.  As  the  minutes  passed  the  fight 
kept  its  edge.  He  had  endurance  as 
well  as  speed,  that  fellow. 

First  he  would  plow  downstream 
with  the  line  sizzing  through  the  water 
until,  hard  held,  he  would  break  water, 
turn  and  double  back  so  fast  the  man 
at  the  rod  end  of  the  game  had  aching 
arms  getting  in  the  slack,  and  when  it 
fell  loose,  away  he  would  swing  for  the 
cover  of  roots.  Snubbed  there  he  would 
head  upstream  like  a  shot,  to  be  hauled 
short  again,  whirl  and  make  another  try 
for  the  friendly  shore.  Over  and  over 
the  course  he  went,  varying  it  at  last 
by  swinging  out  stream  to  the  limit  of 
the  line  in  a  full  half  circle,  and  ending 
short  up  by  a  quick  dash  from  the  up- 
stream edge  of  the  pool  direct  to  the 
haven  under  the  shadows  of  the  scrub 
along  the  bank. 

With  a  splash  the  rod  dropped  as 
Fred  clamped  it  between  his  knees  and 
began  hauling  in  the  line  hand  over 
hand.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  from 
my  view  of  the  contest  that  Fred  was 
going  to  be  able  to  regain  his  slack  and 
hold  the  lead  on  him.  And  it  wasn't 
because  he  didn't  make  a  noble  try  at 
it,  but  his  arms  were  tired  and  his  hands 
were  cramped  by  the  unbroken  strain  of 
nearly  a  half  hour  at  the  reel  and  the 
prying  butt,  and  his  fingers  were  clumsy 
in  their  touch  on  the  line,  and  so  the 
old  strategist  went  swishing  into  the 
submerged  tangle  of  roots  and  limbs, 
carrying  a  good  ten  feet  of  slack  line 
to  his  credit. 

Before  the  lead  was  recovered  the 
foxy  old  shark  had  turned  his  trick,  and 
when  the  slack  was  up  and  Fred  put  the 
rod  bending  on  the  line,  it  was  anchored 


hard  and  fast,  wound  round  no  know- 
ing how  many  roots.  After  a  few  vi- 
cious yanks  that  confirmed  the  hopeless- 
ness of  further  effort,  Fred  turned  to  me 
speechless,  his  face  contorted  with  an 
agony  of  expression  such  as  you  may 
have  seen  on  the  man  who  turns  from 
the  whirling  wheel,  on  which  he  has 
staked  his  last  sou  and  lost.  Its  mute 
appeal  found  response  of  condolence 
from  me. 

"That's  too  blinkety  bad,  old  man,"  I 
began;  "maybe " 

When  Fred  recovered  his  voice  and 
said — it's  against  the  law  to  print  what 
he  said. 

Snapping  his  line  he  waded  over  to 
the  boat,  slammed  his  rod  on  its  bottom, 
and  clambered  in  over  the  bow.  Not 
another  cast  would  he  make  that  day. 

"Grab  that:  scull,"  he  grunted,  "an' 
when  I.  pull  up  the  anchor  swing  this 
old  scow  around  and  keep  her  drifting 
for  home." 

Standing  on  the  tank  he  stooped  over, 
grasped  the  anchor  rope,  drew  the  punt 
forward  until  it  was  over  the  anchor, 
and  then,  straightening  up,  he  lifted  it 
bodily  from  its  resting  place. 

No  sooner  had  the  stone  left  bottom 
than  the  current  swept  the  punt  almost 
from  under  his  feet.  Still  holding  on 
with  a  death  grip  to  the  anchor  line, 
Fred  made  as  pretty  a  dive,  head  first 
and  feet  gracefully  circling  up  in  the 
air,  straight  into  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Au  Sable,  as  any  professional  could  have 
done  in  an  exhibition  stunt.  He  must 
have  held  to  that  anchor  rope  as  a 
drowning  man  would  grasp  at  a  straw, 
for  he  still  had  it  in  his  hand  when  he 
rose,  spluttering  and  stuttering  his  out- 
raged feelings  between  chattering  teeth. 
There  was  ample  and  merciful  excuse 
now  for  haste  toward  the  club  side- 
board, and  I  plied  that  scull  with  the 
zealous  energy  of  a  good  Samaritan  re- 
sponding to  an  emergency  call.  Our 
catch  was  large  enough  in  all  reason,  as 
far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  but 
Fred  would  have  traded  them  all  cheer- 
fully for  that  one  foxy  old  patriarch 
who  made  his  last  and  successful  stand 
in  the  under-water  tangle  of  roots  and 
limbs. 
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=s^HE  old-fashioned  country 
home  was  rich  in  arts, 
both  indoors  and  out. 
The  Connecticut  boy  was 
trained  not  only  to  farm 
the  land,  but  to  some  ad- 
ditional employment  for  rainy  days,  for 
he  well  understood  that  he  must  lose 
no  time  if  he  would  fare  well  in  a  busy 
world.  If  it  rained  he  sat  down  to  a 
shoe  bench  and  with  no  mean  skill  made 
or  mended  shoes  for  his  family  and 
neighbors.  He  could  shoe  a  horse  if  it 
came  to  a  pinch,  and  there  were  few 
articles  of  furniture  in  his  house  that 
were  not  made  by  his  hands.  Others 
made  brooms,  or  even  clocks;  only  they 
made  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  I  well 
remember  one  whose  pastures  were 
filled  with  sheep ;  when  he  killed  one 
for  family  use  the  skin  was  tanned  in  a 
home  vat,  with  bark  ground  by  a  home 
brook,  under  a  crusher  worked  out  of 
a  conglomerate  that  he  had  himself 
quarried  from  his  own  glen. 

His  wife  washed  and  carded  the  wool, 
spun  the  fleecy  roll,  wove  the  yarn  into 
cloth  or  carpets,  and  sewed  what  she 
had  created  into  homeful  garments.  It 
was  little  that  such  a  family  had  to  buy. 
I  am  sorry  for  anyone  who  cannot  re- 
member candle-dipping,  or  wool-dyeing, 
or  soap-making.  Each  of  these  house- 
hold arts  had  its  own  day,  generally 
twice  a  year.  Candles,  to  save  time, 
were  always  dipped  in  the  evening,  after 
the  milk  was  cared  for  and  the  daily 
tasks  were  ended.  A  dozen  long  wicks 
were  attached  to  a  rod  and  these  were 
dipped  into  the  melted  tallow  and  lifted 
out  long  enough  to  cool.  Once,  twice, 
three  times — I  do  not  remember  rightly 
— but  I  think  that  it  took  twenty  or 
thirty  dips  before  candles  were  of  the 
right  size,  and  then  they  were  left  over- 
night to  get  cold  and  solid.  You  should 
have  seen  how  finely  it  was  done. 


Lye  was  first  made  by  leaching  home- 
made ashes,  and  the  soap  was  made  in 
the  backyard  in  a  huge  iron  kettle.  It 
was  not  so  interesting,  and  as  I  remem- 
ber this  soap  of  a  Sunday  morning,  at 
the  weekly  round-up  of  all  the  children, 
it  got  into  our  eyes  and  we  spluttered 
and  spat — always  in  vain.  Sometimes, 
to  save  time,  we  recited  our  Sunday- 
school  verses  at  the  same  time.  Those 
were  days  of  economy.  We  prayed 
while  we  plowed  and  said  over  our  spir- 
itual lessons  while  we  milked;  we  had 
no  time  for  one  thing  alone. 

Ashes  that  were  not  needed  for  lye 
were  sold  to  make  pearlash  or  saleratus, 
and  lime,  while  not  quite  a  home  prod- 
uct, was  made  cooperatively.  Whatever 
things  we  could  not  ourselves  make,  we 
swapped  for — honey  for  lime,  and  eggs 
for  sugar.  When  a  calf  was  killed,  one 
quarter  was  reserved  for  home  use,  but 
three  were  sent  to  neighbors,  who  had 
agreed  to  replace  them  when  their  turn 
should  come  to  kill  a  fatted  calf. 

Making  sugar  was  also  a  domestic 
affair.  Nearly  everyone  had  his  own 
maple  bush  or  grove.  Fifty  trees,  at 
four  pounds  each,  would  make  sugar 
enough  for  a  large  family.  The  whole 
affair  was  a  romance,  from  the  tapping 
of  the  trees  to  the  final  "sugaring-off." 
In  these  days  no  one  knows  of  these 
things,  but  I  advise  you  to  buy  a  gallon 
of  maple  sirup,  and  have  a  "sugaring- 
off"  before  you  die.  That  and  samp 
will  make  life  seem  a  deal  longer  and 
worth  the  while.  Get  some  old  farmer 
to  show  you  the  way  it  was  done. 

"Samp!"  Why  that  was  our  am- 
brosia, fit  for  the  gods  who  dwell  in  the 
country  and  plant  gardens.  It  was 
made  of  the  selectest  ears  of  corn,  dried 
by  the  stove,  shelled  by  the  owner, 
ground  by  itself,  so  as  not  to  be  mixed 
in  the  miller's  hopper  with  all  sorts  of 
corn,    and    then,    with    the    finer    meal 
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sifted  out,  it  was  boiled  all  day  in  an 
iron  pot  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  It 
was  stirred  by  everyone  who  passed  near 
the  stove,  and  after  twelve  hours'  cook- 
ing it  was  samp.  Alas!  the  art  is  lost. 
Wendell  Phillips  wrote  about  the  lost 
arts  of  Egypt,  but  we  also  have  lost  arts 
in  America. 

Bee-keeping  supplemented  sugar-mak- 
ing, but  we  have  that  yet,  bless  the 
Lord !  No  one  has  been  able  to  make 
honey  like  the  bees,  although  there  have 
been  some  attempts,  I  believe. 

We  had  no  creameries  in  those  days, 
but  each  family  made  its  own  butter 
and  its  own  cheese  and  the  rivalry  was 
worth  the  while,  I  assure  you.  Girls 
were  not  ashamed  to  call  the  cows  and 
then  to  draw  the  milk  from  the  udder 
with  freshly  washed  hands.  They  were 
proud  of  the  great  white  loaves  of  bread 
that  they  could  pile  on  the  shelves  and 
the  rolls  of  golden  butter  that  mated 
them.  We  never  heard  of  foul  milk 
that  must  be  sterilized  before  using; 
that  did  not  come  in  until  the  hayfield 
and  the  barn  and  the  kitchen  were  given 
over  to  "help" — unclean,  uncouth,  and 
untrained — a  generation  that  knew  not 
the  art  of  the  milkmaid. 

Such  was  the  life  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  not  at  all  the  hard,  unpoetic 
life  that  has  often  been  pictured.  Then 
came  steam  power  and,  we  did  not  un- 
derstand why,  but  one  after  another  of 
these  home  arts  went  away  from  us: 
carding,  spinning,  shoemaking,  furniture- 
making,  and  at  last  even  sewing  and 
knitting ;  all  of  these  went  out  of  home 
life  into  huge  factories,  around  which 
clustered  the  dull  sleeping  and  eating 
places  that  were  called  homes.  The 
spinning  wheel  went  to  the  attic  and 
the  soap  barrel  to  kindling  wood.  Our 
mothers  no  longer  knitted  as  they 
walked  through  the  streets  to  make  a 
friendly  call.  They  no  longer  swapped 
pinks  and  hollyhocks  and  boiled  down 
sirup  over  the  kitchen  fire. 

It  left  a  lonesome  home,  where  there 
was  little  that  was  interesting  to  be 
done,  and  all  things  were  toil.  The 
wife  no  longer  wove  and  the  daughter 
no  longer  milked — although  the  very 
word   wife  was  originally   weaver  and 


the  origin  of  the  word  daughter,  away 
back  in  early  Aryan  life,  was  milker. 
Everything  lost  track  of  itself  and 
words  lost  their  meaning.  Swapping 
made  way  for  that  sort  of  commerce 
which  needs  money,  and  the  simple- 
hearted  home-keepers  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  this  paper  stuff.  Having  a 
bunch  of  it,  when  the  hops  or  the  plums 
brought  a  good  price,  they  bought 
pianos,  to  stand  where  the  spinning 
wheel  had  stood.  On  these,  after  a 
while,  the  auctioneer  played  and  the 
heartsick  owner  went  into  the  city  to 
find  work. 

The   Work  of  Steam 

Steam  not  only  took  away  country  in- 
dustries, but  so  exalted  town  employ- 
ments as  to  concentrate  wealth  and  mul- 
tiply by  contrast  town  privileges.  The 
city  was  drawing  the  best  blood  and  the 
brightest  brains  away  from  the  country. 
Its  churches  got  the  chief  talent,  and 
then  the  country  churches  died  all  over 
the  hillsides,  and  in  the  villages  they 
just  kept  alive — to  little  purpose.  Music 
of  the  highest  order  was  heard  only  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  help  of  skilled 
physicians  could  be  reached  only  at  great 
cost. 

One  weekly  newspaper  reached  the 
country  family,  and  a  letter  now  and 
then,  that  cost  the  receiver  eighteen  and 
three  quarter  cents  for  postage.  Even 
when  this  was  lowered  to  a  reasonable 
cost,  he  must  drive  or  walk  five  or  ten 
miles  to  his  post  office.  His  city  cousin 
read  his  morning  paper  over  his  coffee 
and  felt  that  he  alone  was  "in  the 
world."  This  would  not  have  been  so 
bad  if  the  country  dweller,  beside  isola- 
tion, had  not  felt  that  he  was  "out  of 
the  world." 

In  this  way  steam  had  incidentally 
the  effect  of  so  depressing  country  life 
that  the  farmer  became  Old  Hayseed. 
Farms  were  sold  at  half  cost  and  hun- 
dreds of  fairly  good  New  England 
homesteads  were  deserted  entirely.  Some 
of  the  New  England  States  published 
annually  a  list  of  deserted  homes — 
given  up  because  there  was  no  sale  for 
them  and  the  owners  were  tired  of  the 
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hard  life  lived  on  them.  They  had  gone 
West  to  more  fertile  soil ;  yet  in  Kansas 
in  1890  they  fed  wheat  to  their  hogs, 
and  corn  brought  so  low  a  price  that  it 
was  burned  for  fuel.  Nearly  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  increase  of  population 
was  rushing  into  city  life,  and  there  con- 
gestion grew  sickening. 

These  old  arts  of  the  country  home 
went  to  stay — most  of  them.  It  will 
not  pay  us  now  to  try  to  restore  them. 
The  spinning  wheel  cannot  be  recalled 
so  long  as  a  single  machine,  driven  by 
steam,  can  do  the  work  of  ten  thousand 
of  them.  When  some  English  folk 
thought  to  do  this,  they  could  not  find 
a  single  wheel  in  all  Lancashire.  We 
keep  them  now  only  as  interesting  relics 
of  arts  that  are  lost. 

Machinery  Beating  the  Hand 

We  can  buy  soap  much  cheaper  than 
we  can  make  it,  and  candles  remain 
only  in  ecclesiastical  lingerie.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  worth  while  to  put  sew- 
ing lessons  into"  our  schools,  for  needle 
art  will  never  regain  its  domestic  value. 
So  with  knitting  and  with  penmanship. 
Machinery  is  everywhere.  The  type- 
writer has  driven  out  the  quill,  and  even 
spelling  is  no  longer  of  as  much  value 
as  the  skill  of  the  stenographer  on  the 
keys.  If  my  boy  spells  phonetically 
instead  of  lexicographically,  I  am  not 
sure  but  he  is  right.  We  must  keep 
our  eyes  in  our  foreheads  and  look  out 
for  new  ways  of  doing  things,  as  well 
as  new  tools  to  do  with. 

The  newer  day  is  surely  coming  in, 
a  day  full  of  new  domestic  arts.  It  will 
not  recall  the  old,  not  to  any  fullness; 
but  the  coming  country  life  will  be  very 
full  of  fine  arts  that  will  reawaken  con- 
tent with  country  living,  while  interest 
in  domestic  affairs  will  be  as  great  as  in 
former  days,  or  more  so.  No,  we  are 
not  going  to  adopt  city  arts,  nor  city 
ways;  we  have  no  need  in  the  country 
for  three  changes  of  dress  in  a  day,  and 
as  for  automobiles,  well,  I  suppose  that 
soon  they  will  be  built  cheaper  than 
horses  can  be  bred. 

It  was  between  1880  and  1890  that 
country    troubles    culminated.       About 


1890  the  trolley  began  to  run  its  fingers 
in  among  the  hills,  to  find  our  isolated 
homes  and  link  them  to  each  other  and 
to  the  town.  About  the  same  time  an 
inspired  Postmaster  General  inaugu- 
rated rural  free  mail  delivery.  It  looked 
to  be  paternalistic,  and  some  called  it 
a  socialistic  movement,  but  soon  the  car- 
rier came  to  carry  cosmopolitan  privi- 
leges to  those  whose  homes  had  been 
hid  in  the  most  remote  corners  and  in 
the  backwoods.  The  day  had  dawned 
for  evening  up. 

Isolation  was  completely  banished, 
and  when  the  rural  telephone  strung  our 
homes  on  wires  that  talk  and  a  little 
home  under  the  elms  expanded  to  take 
in  the  whole  land  at  once,  we  knew  that 
a  new  sort  of  age  had  begun.  Now  I 
may  call  up  Boston  before  breakfast ;  or, 
in  the  afternoon,  I  may  visit  my  friend 
in  Chicago,  without  travel  or  cost — 
almost.  This  is  the  first  chapter,  and 
it  means  that  we  are  privileged  to  par- 
take with  the  city  and  to  share  in  every- 
thing that  constitutes  modern  civic  life. 
The  trolley  carries  us  to  the  market 
town  every  half  hour,  and  once  a  day 
the  carrier  brings  the  news  from  Mon- 
golia, Calcutta,  New  York,  London, 
and  Washington.  We  know  what 
Congress  is  doing  as  soon  as  our  city 
cousins.  The  telephone  has  brought  us 
quite  close  to  legislation,  and  the  farmer 
has  a  potent  say  at  every  capital. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all,  for  the 
country  home  has  much  that  the  city 
has  not  and  never  can  have.  It  not  only 
has  its  brooks  and  its  groves  and  its  fresh- 
brewed  air,  but  it  has  a  lot  of  new  in- 
dustries that  wonderfully  well  fill  the 
place  of  those  we  lost  half  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  McCormick  reaper  be- 
gan a  change  in  the  wa}^  of  tools  and 
the  exploitation  of  energy.  It  lifted  up 
the  man  with  the  sickle  and  cradle  and 
bade  him  ride.  The  age  of  horse-pov/er 
tools  was  followed  by  electric-power 
tools,  "but  I  have  said  enough  of  this 
under  the  discussion  of  shops. 

Exactly  what  is  to  come  out  of  the 
telephone,  trolley,  and  mail  delivery  is 
not  by  any  means  yet  evident.  The 
telephone  is  already  connecting  us  with 
the  market,  so  as  to  free  us  from  the 
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wiles  of  speculators.  My  customers  can 
call  on  me  any  day  for  fruit.  If  I  wish 
for  a  teamster  I  am  sure  that  O'Brien 
has  a  telephone  in   his  house. 

As  for  the  trolley,  it  is  now  hauling 
long  lines  of  Ohio  wagons,  geared  to  the 
track  and  loaded  with  produce,  into  the 
market  cities.  The  carrier  will  soon  go 
by  automobile  through  his  district,  not 
only  with  letters  and  papers,  but  with 
parcels.  Nor  can  my  distaste  for  this 
dust-raising  vehicle  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  it  belongs  essentially  to  the 
country.  The  railroad  car  must  follow 
tracks,  from  town  to  town,  and  it  can 
never  swerve,  but  the  automobile,  with 
its  gasoline  power  or  electricity,  goes 
where  it  pleases — regardless  of  the  city. 

In  some  ways  the  new  country  home 
will  be  no  more  interesting  than  the  old- 
time  house,  but  it  will  always  have  a 
bathroom,  more  surely  than  it  will  have 
a  library,  and  it  will  have  wider  veran- 
das, with  a  distinct  understanding  that 
the  first  aim  of  the  household  is  to  se- 
cure health.  We  shall  live  out  of  doors 
and  we  shall  know  how  to  gather  about 
us  more  liberally  what  Nature  and  Art 
offer  to  make  life  sweet  and  wholesome. 

The  new  country  life  will  expect  the 
home  maker  to  be  a  student  of  the  land- 
scape, not  merely  to  hire  a  landscape 
gardener.  Nothing  can  be  more  doleful 
than  living  in  a  house  that  was  planned 
by  somebody  else,  unless  it  be  walking 
around  grounds  that  you  had  no  hand 
or  thought  in  laying  out ;  no  wish  any- 
where ;  not  a  longing  put  in  shape — 
somebody  else's  longings  and  whims  for 
your  occupation.  Trying  will  soon 
make  you  skillful  and  witty  in  the  mak- 
ing of  gardens  and  lawns,  if  you  put 
your  hands  and  brains  together,  and 
after  a  while  you  will  get  in  love  with 
this  sort  of  country  living  and  doing. 

Forestry  also  comes  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  home-maker's  work.  Wind- 
breaks will  be  made  more  of  as  the  wil- 
derness is  swept  away.  Let  Nature 
have  a  free  hand  along  your  lines  and 
plant  defenses  against  the  storms.  We 
may  prefer  her  mixture  of  evergreens 
and  wild  cherries,  or  we  may  choose 
to  plant  a  wall  of  crab  apples  fronted 
with    bush    honeysuckles.      Everywhere 


there  is  country  art,  for  Nature  herself 
is  preeminently  an  artist.  You  will  fail 
of  making  a  country  home  if  you  fail 
to  appreciate  the  art  that  is  contained  in 
all  the  life  about  you.  A  robin's  nest 
is  simplicity  and  rusticity  itself,  but 
whoever  saw  a  nest  full  of  those  blue 
eggs,  so  perfect  in  color  and  in  form, 
without  a  shout  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of 
gladness?  In  their  city  studios  they 
have  no  color  masters  like  a  bed  of  roses. 
Jenny  Lind  could  not  quite  equal  the 
catbird  and  the  meadow  lark.  The  bees 
in  their  hives  under  the  lindens  build 
to  beat  the  best  architects. 

We  are  going  to  lay  more  emphasis 
hereafter  on  the  simply  beautiful ;  we 
shall  have  a  keener  dislike  for  piles  of 
old  brush  and  unused  litter,  as  well  as 
for  that  indescribable  confusion  of  pur- 
pose which  has  so  generally  character- 
ized farm  life.  However,  be  careful  not 
to  overdo  this  tendency  and  allow  any- 
where about  your  house  and  grounds  a 
suggestion  of  mere  brains  and  wealth. 
It  is  the  hand  that  we  need  to  glorify, 
and  the  country  home  must  never  fail 
to  honor  handcraft. 

Better  Than   They  Knew 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  country 
when  the  Agricultural  College  Land 
Grant  passed  through  Congress.  The 
Civil  War  was  raging  at  a  horrible  cost 
to  the  land,  but  this  bill  was  nearly 
compensatory.  No  one  knew  it  then, 
but  they  can  know  it  now.  Every  State 
is  being  organized  industrially,  so  that 
education  no  longer  means  the  ability  to 
parse  a  Latin  verb,  but  the  ability  to 
understand  and  parse  well  the  songs  of 
the  bees  and  the  trills  of  the  brooks  and 
the  harmonies  that  make  up  garden  and 
orchard. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  our  col- 
leges step  in  front  of  our  troubles  and 
tell  us  how  to  duplicate  our  crops,  at 
the  same  time  mastering  their  enemies. 
It  is  a  new  day,  indeed,  and  a  new  pur- 
port for  education,  for  it  makes  of  us 
entomologists,  or  in  the  broader  sense 
biologists.  The  use  of  proper  spraying 
materials  compelled  orchard  owners  to 
become  practical  chemists.    The  bungling 
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work  that  sprays  the  wrong  stuff,  on 
guess  work,  will  accomplish  nothing, 
but  in  all  cases  the  brain  is  awakened 
to  direct  the  muscles.  Bulletins  from 
Washington  and  from  the  State  stations 
have  become  the  working  textbooks  of 
the  people. 

Grander  yet  is  the  art  of  creating. 
This  is  the  one  achievement  that  is 
bringing  us  most  nearly  into  sonship 
with  the  Infinite  Mind — the  crossing  of 
old  varieties  or  species  and  making  new 
ones  at  will.  Sex  runs  through  all  Na- 
ture. In  some  plants  both  principles  are 
united,  but  in  others,  as  frequently  in 
strawberries  and  grapes  and  sometimes 
in  apples  and  in  pears,  they  are  sep- 
arated. Pollen  must  be  carried  from 
one  tree  or  vine  to  another  to  secure  a 
perfect  development  of  fruit,  and  this 
process  always  breaks  up  continuity  of 
form  and  quality. 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  Nature  where- 
by new  sorts  are  constantly  being  de- 
veloped. The  grains  of  pollen,  carried 
from  one  plant  to  another,  result  in  seed 
that  involves  the  qualities  of  both  par- 
ents. This  sort  of  work  can  be  done  by 
art  much  more  carefully  than  Nature 
undertakes  to  do  it.  The  pollen  is  care- 
fully removed  from  that  which  shall  be 
the  mother  flower,  and  in  its  stead  is 
dusted  pollen  from  that  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  other  parent.  When  this 
is  undertaken  with  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  it  puts  cross-breeding  into  the 
class  of  fine  arts.  He  has  something 
in  mind  which  he  wishes  to  create,  and 
although  he  does  not  secure  exactly  that 
which  he  desires  he  is  sure  to  approxi- 
mate it. 

As  a  rule,  home  builders  may  let 
Nature  do  the  crossing,  while  they  tend 
only  to  the  selecting.  Nature  will  find 
means  sufficient  to  do  her  share  of  the 
work.  She  keeps  the  bees  and  insects 
as  well  as  the  wind  at  work;  then  the 
birds  and  animals,  having  eaten  the 
fruit,  scatter  the  seed.  Man  comes  in 
to  destroy  the  poorest  and  make  sure  of 
the  preservation  of  the  best.  In  the  wild 
state  that  is  best,  as  a  rule,  which  has 
the  toughest  wood,  but  in  the  cultivated 
state,  that  is  best  which  gives  the  largest 
and  sweetest  fruit. 


So  you  see  that  if  you  leave  to  Nature 
to  finish  up  this  job,  she  will  multiply 
all  the  time  the  most  prolific  and  hardi- 
est. No  one  can  guess  how  many  mil- 
lions of  magnificent  products  have  been 
crowded  down  and  out  by  coarser  stock. 
When  by  careful  art  we  have  secured 
a  cross  of  high  value  the  problem  comes 
how  to  preserve  it.  There  are  three 
ways:  by  root  division,  by  grafting,  and 
by  planting  seed.  It  happens,  however, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  apple  swinging 
on  a  bough  in  the  United  States  that  is 
not  more  or  less  cross-fertilized  already. 
It  has  in  it  the  spirit  or  life  of  many 
parents.  If  we  sow  its  seed  we  will  not 
get  the  same  apple.  We  must  rely  upon 
grafting  a  selected  sort  into  inferior 
stock. 

By  grafting  near  the  ground  we  can 
sometimes  induce  roots  to  start  above 
the  insertion  of  the  scion,  after  which 
we  have  the  new  variety  on  its  own 
roots.  In  this  way  I  have  a  half  dozen 
of  the  very  choicest  plums  that  can  be 
multiplied  by  young  shoots  that  come 
up  from  the  ground,  instead  of  by  graft- 
ing. When  working  at  this  magnificent 
art,  be  careful  not  to  send  out  for  propa- 
gation anything  inferior.  Even  Mr. 
Burbank  has  given  us  worthless  rubbish 
as  well  as  superb  achievements. 

Concrete  Solves  a  Problem 

In  my  article  on  House  Building 
(The  Outing  Magazine,  May, 
1 910)  I  did  not  discuss  concrete  and 
for  this  reason,  that  it  belongs  here 
among  our  new  home  arts,  to  illustrate 
the  additions  which  have  been  recently 
made  to  the  interests  of  country  homes. 
I  wish  that  we  could  reinstate  the  sim- 
plicity of  log-house  days,  with  large  fire- 
places and  a  general  homefulness  we 
do  not  find  in  the  modern  house.  We 
can  do  something  even  better  than  this 
where  our  soil  is  sandy  and  something 
even  more  beautiful.  In  Florida  I 
found  that  I  owned  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  good  building  sand.  Mix  four 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  you  can 
turn  half  of  the  whole  State  into  con- 
crete building  blocks.  More  to  the 
point  is  it  that  you  and  your  family  can 
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make  the  blocks  at  odd  times  and  store 
them  for  use. 

Two  thousand  blocks,  sixteen  by 
eight  by  eight,  will  build  a  fine  bunga- 
low of  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  Not 
counting  3'our  own  labor  and  your  fam- 
ily labor,  your  house  will  not  cost  you 
beyond  five  hundred  dollars.  The  floors 
and  roof  of  Southern  pine  may  also  be 
of  your  own  cutting.  My  boys  use  a 
machine  that  cost  less  than  forty  dol- 
lars and  with  it  turn  out  between  sixty 
and  eighty  blocks  a  day.  All  of  these 
are  hollowed  by  a  simple  device  that 
lessens  their  weight  and  adds  strength, 
while  lowering  cost.  The  work  is  at- 
tractive to  young  people  and  they  should 
be  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the 
way  of  inventing  new  styles  and  new 
methods.  This  will  develop  esthetic 
taste  and  call  out  individual  power  of 
action. 

A  concrete  farmhouse  insures  cool- 
ness in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter; 
it  needs  no  repairs,  no  wall  paper  or 
mortar,  is  fireproof,  and  can  be  kept 
sanitary  with  the  least  possible  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  better  material  for 
barn  and  stable  floors,  or  for  troughs 
and  tanks.  These  can  be  kept  easily 
disinfected,  while  they  never  wear  out. 
Concrete  cisterns  and  well  curbs  set 
well  into  the  ground  keep  out  surface 
water,  decreasing  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion. A  concrete  barn  can  be  made  to 
retain  its  sweetness  and  cleanliness, 
while  thoroughly  ventilated.  Concrete 
steps  and  sidewalks  make  an  attractive 
approach  to  your  buildings  and  are  far 
less  perishable  than  brick  or  common 
stone.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  new 
art  of  house-building,  with  home  ma- 
terial, by  home  hands,  is  to  be  the  rule 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

Now  install  a  gasoline  engine  with  a 
dynamo,  and  you  may  lift  water  to  a 
tank  for  irrigation,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  light  your  house  with  gen- 
erated electricity.  You  may  make  it  a 
two-story  and  eight-room  house  at  about 
double  the  cost.  You  will,  of  course, 
include  one  or  more  fireplaces,  and  your 
whole  chimney  as  well  as  the  walls  of 
the  house  may  be  made  of  concrete. 
Rat-proof  foundations  and  mouse-proof 


division  walls  are  included.  Here  is  a 
great  revolution,  or  evolution  rather, 
coming  in  the  way  of  country  home- 
making. 

I  ought  surely  in  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss the  wonderful  art  of  inoculating 
soil  so  that  it  will  be  capable  of  grow- 
ing certain  plants  that  otherwise  it 
could  not.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  alfalfa  furnishing  three  crops  a  year, 
on  soil  that  before  inoculation  would 
not  yield  even  one  crop.  What  are  these 
bacteria?  It  is  hard  to  tell  even  yet, 
only  they  are  of  infinite  sorts,  every- 
where, in  the  land  and  air  and  water. 
We  have  under  laboratory  examination 
at  least  a  thousand  kinds,  most  of  which 
can  be  put  to  use,  but  some  of  which 
are  most  destructive  enemies.  The  new 
farmer  has  got  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  these  minute  organisms  that  our 
fathers  never  even  heard  of,  or  he  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  his  age. 

Be  Your  Own  Burbank 

Every  country  home  should  be  in  this 
way  a  sort  of  experiment  station,  not 
only  for  the  interest  there  is  in  it  but 
for  the  contribution  made  to  the  public. 
In  horticulture  just  now  we  need  a  lot 
of  new  things,  and  some  one  must  either 
discover  or  create  them.  We  need  an 
absolutely  hardy  red  raspberry,  equal 
otherwise  to  the  Cuthbert;  also  a 
thoroughly  thornless  blackberry,  equal 
otherwise  to  King  Philip  or  Eldorado. 
Among  the  strawberries  it  will  do  no 
harm  for  experimenters  to  see  if  they 
can  improve  a  little  on  William  Belt. 
We  need  nearly  seedless  apples  and 
pears  and  oranges  and  especially  grapes. 

Everywhere  in  orchard  and  garden, 
as  well  as  in  stables,  we  need  improve- 
ment, and  each  man  can  very  easily  find 
a  field  of  work  for  himself.  He  will 
run  across  problems  everywhere,  if  he 
thinks  while  he  works.  If  you  get 
gloomy  or  lonesome,  go  out  and  con- 
verse with  your  seedlings — your  vege- 
table children — and  you  will  refresh 
your  spirit  wonderfully. 

I  remember  the  whole  history  of  gar- 
den berries  in  American  gardens,  from 
the    introduction    of    Wilson's    Albany 
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strawberry  and  the  Red  Antwerp  rasp- 
berry. In  my  childhood  there  were  in 
our  gardens  none  of  these  things,  only 
quinces  and  gooseberries;  while  around 
the  fences  black  raspberries  were  occa- 
sionally sowed  by  the  birds  and  in  our 
pastures  and  meadows  were  wild  straw- 
berries— five  hundred  to  the  quart. 
William  Wood,  in  1629,  said:  "There 
be  strawberries  in  abundance  in  New 
England,  and  one  may  gather  sixteen 
quarts  in  half  a  day."  This  was  about 
the  state  of  affairs  until  1850,  and  then 
we  began  to  have  berry  gardens  that 
were  worth  the  while.  The  race  of 
huge  berries  began,  however,  at  least 
twenty  years  later — the  one-to-a-mouth- 
ful  or  twenty-to-a-quart  sort. 

We  have  to  learn  how  to  sympathize 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  enter  into  their 
will  and  purpose,  exactly  as  we  do  with 
animals.  It  will  never  do  to  think  that 
all  trees  can  be  even  trimmed  alike, 
much  less  fed  alike,  any  more  than  a 
stable  full  of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep. 
The  country  home  maker  has  to  study 
all  these  things,  not  in  the  general,  but 
in  the  particular.  Pruning  and  trim- 
ming and  helping  a  tree  must  begin 
when  it  is  first  transferred  to  our  soil, 
and  must  continue  as  long  as  the  tree 
lives. 

Long  Life  for  Orchards 

I  think  sixty  years  in  these  days  is 
considered  a  satisfactory  period  for  an 
orchard,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  with 
proper  care  an  orchard  may  not  live 
around  two  hundred  years,  bearing  fruit 
all  the  time.  Trees  are  forced  in  the 
nurseries;  fed  with  commercial  fertil- 
izers or  rank  manure;  not  sufficiently 
pruned  at  setting;  devitalized  with 
suckers;  then  allowed  to  overbear  when 
young,  and  when  altogether  out  of  good 
condition,  a  professional  trimmer  is  let 
loose  among  them  at  two  dollars  a  day. 
Poor  orchard!  Why  should  it  not  die 
an  early  death? 

The  fine  arts  that  will  be  evolved  in 
the  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  shop 
of  the  future  country  home  can  only  be 
guessed  by  those  who  are  somewhat 
acquainted    with    what    is    now    being 


worked  out  by  our  agricultural  colleges 
— the  most  wonderful  institutions  of 
this  age.  Of  the  half  hundred  now  in 
existence,  not  one  but  is  closing  in  on 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  will 
render  our  homes  not  only  richer  in 
crops  but  in  sciences  and  arts. 

Quite  as  notable  as  those  out  of  doors 
will  be  the  arts  of  indoor  life.  Refine- 
ment will  mark  the  coming  home;  not 
style  and  show,  but  that  spirit  of  order 
and  enlightenment  which  comes  from 
the  right  sort  of  culture.  When  we 
have  made  over  the  kitchen,  with  elec- 
tric power  in  the  place  of  stupid  help, 
the  housewife  can  take  her  position 
without  lowering  her  womanhood.  The 
true  kitchen  is  really  a  laboratory,  and 
cooking  is  as  high  an  art  in  chemistry 
as  the  experimentations  of  a  college  lab- 
oratory. Really,  the  woman's  corner  of 
a  daily  newspaper  records  more  inven- 
tions than  can  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  daily  life.  The  combinations  which 
bring  forth  nourishment  from  weeds,  as 
well  as  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  be- 
coming numberless.  Shall  we  ever  have 
a  cook  book  that  will  include  simply  the 
science  of  the  matter  and  that  teaches 
us  how  to  eat  in  order  to  live  and  be 
strong  ? 

There  is  a  simple  index  of  country 
life  to  be  seen  in  the  way  the  table  is 
set.  A  careless  mind  discovers  itself  in 
confusion;  in  the  placing  of  food  upon 
the  table  without  order;  but  the  table 
of  another  woman  reveals  the  esthetic 
sense  cultivated — just  trifles,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  spell  out  a  good  deal,  just  as 
the  alphabet  does.  These  little  things 
cost  not  much  in  the  way  of  labor,  but 
they  go  into  character.  The  refined  use 
of  flowers  throughout  the  house  will  do 
much  to  make  life  cheerful  and  cooper- 
ation more  easy. 

The  tin  can  deserves  a  whole  article 
to  itself.  Seventy-five  years  ago  it  had 
not  been  invented.  In  those  days  we 
had  wonderful  jars  of  pickles  and  pots 
of  preserves,  but  the  art  of  keeping  the 
whole  pear  and  the  uncooked  berries 
through  the  entire  year,  or  even  many 
years,  no  one  had  yet  dreamed.  It 
would  give  me  real  pleasure  to  place 
here,  in  capital  letters,  the  name  of  the 
first  woman  who  ever  put  up  a  can  of 
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strawberries  or  cherries.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  inspirations  that  change  the 
whole  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
world. 

To-day  the  can  is  as  common  in  South 
Africa  as  in  New  Jersey.  It  lies  in  piles 
everywhere,  defying  the  plow  or  the 
shovel  to  cover  it.  It  lies  beside  the 
cabin  of  the  Southern  negro,  emptied 
of  corn,  asparagus,  green  peas,  peaches, 
and  a  dozen  other  luxuries.  That  mar- 
velous novelty,  the  love  apple  of  our 
mothers,  now  the  tomato,  sells  by  the 
millions  of  cans  in  China  and  Japan. 
All  the  world  has  gone  a-canning. 
Every  little  home  is  finding  its  pride  and 
its  pleasure  in  turning  winter  into  sum- 
mer. A  wealthy  friend,  dressed  in  her 
silks  and  her  jewels,  recently  led  me 
through  her  storeroom  with  a  pride 
equal  to  that  shown  in  the  ballroom, 
as  she  waved  her  hand  over  the  hun- 
dreds of  cans  and  jars,  saying:  "I  did 
this  with  my  own  hands.  It  is  one  of 
the    finest   arts   yet    invented." 

However,  we  count  most  of  all  in 
this  indoor  living  on  the  presence  of 
electric  power  to  light  the  house  and 
the  outhouses,  to  bring  water  into  the 
kitchen  and  hot  water  into  the  cham- 
bers,    operating     the     churn,     washing 


dishes,  scrubbing  floors,  sweeping  and 
cleansing  the  house  of  dust,  in  a  way 
that  our  mothers  could  not  have 
foreseen.  Only  the  other  day  came 
news  that  we  could  store  heat  as  well 
as  power,  a  new  and  novel  discovery 
already  applied  in  English  kitchens, 
whereby  electric-born  heat  is  stored  for 
use,  while  the  electric  power  is  switched 
off  for  several  hours  of  work  at  the 
churn  or  other  service. 

We  shall  not  go  backward  to  pick  up 
the  charming  industries  of  elder  days, 
but  we  are  surely  going  forward  to 
make  indoor  life  more  beautiful  and  less 
taskful.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what 
the  country  home  is  going  to  be,  not  a 
whit  behind  town  life,  but  very  far 
ahead  of  it  in  its  arts  and  its  sciences 
as  well  as  its  pleasures  and  its  profits. 
It  will  have  about  all  that  heretofore 
has  been  associated  closely  with  the 
crowded  town,  and  will  also  have  its 
rural  charms,  its  freedom  of  simplicity, 
and  its  association  with  Nature.  Agri- 
culture or  land  tillage  in  any  form  will 
not  only  be  the  equal,  but  supreme 
among  the  industries.  It  is  left  now  for 
the  Burbanks  and  the  Munsons  and  the 
Budds  and  the  Baileys  to  marshal  man- 
kind and  lead  the  world. 
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"" ~"^HE  great  improvements 
that  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  the 
modern  motor  car  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  les- 
sened the  number  of  accessories  and 
spare  parts  that  were  formerly  required 
on  every  automobile  trip,  but  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  new  equipments  that, 
while  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  run- 
ning of  a  machine,  serve  at  least  as  time 
and  trouble  savers  and  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  riding. 

Expert  as  the  tire  manufacturers  have 
become,  the  most  skillful  autoist  is  still 
unable  to  predict  at  what  moment  he 
will    hear    the    sharp  •  report    that    an- 


nounces a  puncture,  and  although  many 
tires  have  been  used  for  thousands  of 
miles  with  no  mishap,  it  is  the  wise  own- 
er or  chauffeur  who  will  carry  along  an 
extra  shoe  or  two  and  a  couple  of  inner 
tubes  on  even  the  shortest  trip.  One  of 
the  greatest  improvements  made  in  the 
equipment  or  accessory  line  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  demountable 
or  removable  rim  by  means  of  which  an 
expert  can  change  a  tire  in  slightly  over 
half  a  minute.  This  demountable  rim 
has  attached  to  it  a  clincher  tire,  already 
inflated,  and  it  is  the  work  of  but  a  few 
seconds  to  loosen  the  nuts  or  unlock  the 
expansion  ring  at  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
and  replace  the  punctured  tire  with  the 
new  one. 
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There  are  many  variations  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  in  some  the  outer  ring  of  the 
wheel  rim  is  detached  in  order  that  a 
new  tire  may  be  slid  into  place.  This 
type  does  not  allow  the  spare  tire  to  be 
carried  inflated,  and  consequently  does 
not  permit  of  so  rapid  a  replacement  as 
the  other  system,  but  the  additional 
weight  and  expense  of  the  extra  rim  are 
avoided. 

Another  method  of  replacing  a  punc- 
tured tire  is  by  means  of  the  "spare" 
wheel.  This  is  an  inflated  tire,  fastened 
to  a  stout  rim,  to  which  heavy  clamps 
are  attached.  This  rim  is  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  when  a 
puncture  occurs,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  injured  tire  until  the 
garage  is  reached  and  permanent  repairs 
can  be  made. 

How  to  Carry  the  Spare   Tires 

The  extra  tire,  whether  attached  to  a 
rim  or  not,  is  usually  carried  on  the  run- 
ning board  on  the  driver's  side  of  the  car. 
As  this  is  a  position  in  which  the  tire  is 
exposed  to  more  or  less  dust,  mud,  and 
rain,  it  is  advisable  that  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  leather  or  rubber  covering  of 
some  kind.  Tire  cases  are  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  which  a  shoe  and  several 
inner  tubes  may  be  carried,  and  such  an 
accessory,  when  well  finished,  not  only 
protects  its  rubber  contents,  but  adds  to 
the  appearance  of  the  equipment  of  the 
car  as  well.  A  drum-shaped  box  fitted 
to  the  inside  of  the  tire  case  is  also  a  con- 
venient accessory  for  carrying  extra  tire 
requisites  and  articles  of  clothing  such  as 
caps,  gloves,  and  the  like. 

One  of  these  "tire  trunks"  may  be 
placed  on  the  roof  of  a  limousine,  where 
it  will  be  less  in  the  way  than  were  it 
carried  on  the  running  board.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  is  the  only  available  posi- 
tion if  the  car  is  of  the  touring,  runa- 
bout, or  roadster  type. 

Wind  shields  and  aprons  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  motor  car  ac- 
cessory line  and  are  found  exceedingly 
useful  in  cold-weather  running.  Glass 
wind  shields  are  made  with  an  adjustable 
tilting  frame  so  that  almost  any  position 
or  height  may  be  obtained,  or  they  may 
be  turned  down  and  extended  over  the 


hood  so  that  they  are  entirely  out  of  the 
way.  A  rubber  wind  shield  and  dust 
protector  may  also  be  obtained.  This 
rests  on  a  frame  attached  to  the  dash  and 
extends  back  over  the  laps  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  forward  seat. 

The  rubber  covering  terminates  in  a 
vertical  framework  in  which  is  mounted 
a  pair  of  celluloid  sheets  that  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  heads  of  the  occupants  of 
the  front  seat.  These  form  windows 
through  which  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  road  may  be  obtained,  and  yet  the 
driver  and  his  companion  are  protected 
from  the  wind,  rain,  and  dust.  Some 
variations  of  this  protector  use  merely 
the  rubber  lap  covering  on  the  frame  and 
dispense  with  the  celluloid  vertical  sec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  tendencies  of  modern 
motor  car  design  has  been  to  increase 
the  easy-riding  qualities  of  both  the 
front  and  rear  seats.  Specially-designed 
springs  provide  for  this,  but  unless  some 
means  are  supplied  whereby  the  recoil 
will  be  absorbed,  the  car  cannot  be  driv- 
en rapidly  over  rough  roads  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  to  the  occupants  of  the 
tonneau.  To  absorb  this  "bounce,"  or 
recoil,  shock  absorbers  and  supplemen- 
tary springs  are  provided,  and  these  have 
much  to  do  with  the  easy-riding  quali- 
ties of  the  modern  car.  Such  devices 
may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  can 
be  attached  at  almost  any  garage  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

For  extended  touring,  a  folding  trunk 
rack  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  with 
a  trunk  made  to  fit,  is  almost  a  necessity. 
The  racks  provided  for  the  purpose  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  hold  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds,  and  yet  they  may  be 
folded  back  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use.  A  coat  rail  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  front  seat  is  a  useful  accessory  for 
the  tonneau  and  serves  as  a  rack  on  which 
extra  garments  may  be  kept,  ready  for 
use  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  law  requiring  all  motor  cars  to 
be  equipped  with  some  sort  of  a  signal 
device  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  on 
the  market  almost  as  many  brands  of 
horns,  sirens,  and  chimes  as  there  are 
makes  of  automobiles.  The  old-time 
reed  horn  blown  by  a  rubber  bulb 
squeezed  by  the  hand  is  still   effective, 
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and  there  are  many  variations  of  this 
type,  giving  all  imaginable  sorts  of  notes 
and  sounds. 

An  electrically-operated  horn  has 
come  into  use  of  late  years,  and  by 
merely  pressing  a  button,  a  sound  that 
in  some  instances  is  guaranteed  to  carry 
a  mile  will  be  emitted.  The  exhaust 
from  the  motor  also  has  been  harnessed 
and  made  to  blow  a  horn,  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  Some  of  these  exhaust- 
blown  horns  are  equipped  with  several 
pipes  from  which  as  many  different  notes 
may  be  obtained,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  hear  a  bugle  call  given  on  the  signal 
device  of  an  automobile. 

To  realize  fully  the  immense  number 


of  valuable  and  ingenious  automobile  ac- 
cessories on  the  market,  one  need  but 
visit  some  exhibition  devoted  to  motor 
cars  and  their  appurtenances.  If  he  has 
never  visited  such  an  exhibition  before, 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  ac- 
cessory manufacturers  and  the  important 
position  they  occupy  in  the  automobile 
field;  while  even  if  he  is  an  "old-timer" 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  and 
the  new  devices  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  market  in  the  last  few  months. 
Solomon's  classic  proverb  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  new  things  "under  the 
sun"  does  not  hold  good  if  applied  to 
motor  car  accessories. 
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LMOST    every    writer 

ff\>  on    the    topic    of    field 

//     Vl  shooting   will    at   some 

/'  A        time  mention  making  a 

snap  shot  at  a  bird,  or 
perhaps  covering  an- 
other and  then  swinging  ahead  before 
firing.  The  reader  can  readily  gather 
from  these  essays  that  snapping  is  a  very 
prompt  way  of  delivering  a  shot,  while 
the  swing  is  both  more  deliberate  and 
more  accurate.  It  is  not  likely,  how- 
ever, that,  taught  by  books  solely,  the 
student  will  ever  be  able  to  fix  in  his 
own  mind  exactly  what  a  snap  shot  is 
nor  what  constitutes  a  swinging  shot 
further  than  that  one  is  discharged  in 
much  the  shorter  time.  Still  less  will 
he  have  grounds  for  deciding  which  par- 
ticular style  of  shooting  he  ought  him- 
self to  adopt. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  analyze 
these  systems  of  aiming,  making  as  plain 
as  possible  what  constitutes  a  snap  shot, 
what  a  deliberate  swing,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  the  deliberate 


and  a  rapid  swing.  Simple  diagrams 
and  drawings  are  used  to  illustrate  with 
the  hope  of  making  the  subject  plainer 
to  the  beginner. 

The  term  "line  of  swing"  will  be 
used  frequently,  so  it  is  well  to  give  an 
early  explanation  of  its  meaning.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  line 
of  swing.  It  is  the  line  covered  by  the 
moving  gunsights  from  the  time  the 
piece  strikes  the  shoulder  or  the  sights 
are  caught  to  where  they  are  pointed 
when  the  gun  is  fired.  The  character 
of  this  gun  movement  or  sight  move- 
ment constitutes  the  difference  in  the 
three  styles  of  gun  aiming. 

Technically,  snap  shooting  has  no 
line  of  swing,  the  aim  being  taken  be- 
fore the  gun  is  brought  up,  the  sights 
are  thrown  directly  to  the  desired  point 
and  the  arm  is  discharged  the  instant 
the  butt  hits  the  shoulder.  While  this 
is  snap  shooting  proper,  it  is  a  very  in- 
effective manner  of  firing  even  at  an 
object  at  rest,  for  the  reason  that  when 
the  butt  jams  into  the  shoulder  muscles 
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the  latter  give  and  then  rebound,  caus- 
ing the  gun  muzzle  to  vibrate  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  insure  a  miss  except  with 
a  very  wide  spread  of  pattern.  Select- 
ing a  point  of  aim  before  the  gun  is 
thrown  to  the  shoulder  is  making  a 
pretty  fine  calculation,  too,  it  must  be 
admitted;  the  bird  might  spring  to  the 
north  of  you,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  you  would  have  to  know  the 
precise  spot  to  the  northwest  where  the 
shot  charge  would  meet  it. 

Such  absolute  judgment  of  speed  and 
angle  of  flight  is  next  to  impossible,  and 
the  experienced  gunner  never  attempts 
snap-shooting  in  this  fashion  except 
when  he  perceives  that  the  opportunity 
to  shoot  at  all  will  be  so  fleeting  that  it 
is  either  a  rough  snap  shot  or  none. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  wing- 
shooting  is  merely  jerking  up  the  gun 
and  lamming  away,  the  novice  is  liable 
to  practice  just  this  sort  of  snapping 
with  the  result  that  when  he  does  hit 
he  cannot  tell  why,  nor  give  a  reason 
for  his  misses;  The  expert  who  can 
handle  his  gun  like  a  part  of  himself 
cannot  shoot  successfully  in  this  manner, 
much  less  a  tyro. 

The  Swinging  Snap, 

There  is  another  style  of  snap-shoot- 
ing, however,  that  is  widely  practiced 
by  nearly  all  clever  upland  shots.  It 
consists  of  throwing  the  gun  close  to  the 
game  with  the  motion  of  bringing  it  to 
the  shoulder,  but  always  sufficiently 
under  it.  From  this  point  beneath  the 
target  the  line  of  swing  travels  in  a 
direct  course  with  great  quickness  to  the 
place  where  the  gun  is  discharged. 

Suppose  a  grouse  has  sprung  from  the 
brush  and  is  circling  to  the  left  and 
rising.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
grouse  or  a  quail  will  be  ten  feet  into 
the  air  before  a  man's  mind  can  give 
his  nerves  and  muscles  any  instructions 
whatever.  Then  if  a  rough  snap  shot 
were  to  be  made  the  gun  would  be  at 
once  flung  ahead  of  the  bird  and  there 
fired.  The  difficulty  of  making  such  a 
shot  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place  the 
motion  of  raising  a  gun  to  the  shoulder 
is  complicated  compared  with  moving  to 
a  given  spot  after  it  is  up  and  steady. 


Moreover,  in  a  rough  snap  there  is  never 
any  change  of  aim  from  the  place  the 
mind  originally  estimates  as  right. 

Orders  have  been  given  which  the 
mind  cannot  alter  if  it  would,  and  even 
should  the  bird  be  killed  meantime  by 
another  gunner  the  snapped  piece  would 
be  discharged  precisely  as  though  the 
bird  were  still  flying.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  problems  confronting  the  rough  snap 
shot  are:  a  mechanical  inability  to  jam 
a  gun  to  the  shoulder  and  shoot  to  a 
given  spot,  and  the  extraordinary  judg- 
ment required  to  foretell  where  the  bird 
will  be  when  the  arm  is  ready  to  fire. 

We  have  all  heard  of  some  snap  shots 
that  were  as  quick  as  lightning.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  man 
is  probably  walking  with  his  gun  down, 
and  during  the  short  space  of  say  half 
a  second  he  must  get  his  feet  into  po- 
sition, make  his  estimates,  and  bring 
up  his  gun — meantime  the  bird  will  be 
doing  something  you  may  be  sure,  cov- 
ering not  less  than  twenty-five  feet. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  quicker  the  shooter,  the  lighter  his 
gun,  and  the  more  open  his  pattern  the 
simpler  his  problem  becomes. 

At  best,  however,  shooting  in  this 
fashion,  an  expert  could  not  expect  to 
connect  with  more  than  one  bird  in 
three.  Knowing  this,  the  skilled  wing- 
shot  would  never  attempt  the  rough 
snap  except  that,  suppose  at  the  natural 
place  of  aim,  there  was  a  tree  with  brush 
beyond;  reaching  this  tree  the  bird 
would  be  safe,  so  nothing  remains  but 
to  chance  the  lightning  snap.  It  follows 
that  the  novice  should  never  deliver  a 
rough  snap  unless  any  other  kind  of  an 
aim  is  impossible  either  because  the  bird 
will  be  out  of  sight  or  possibly  out  of 
range.  In  either  of  which  events  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  not  shooting  at  all. 

The  second  or  practical  style  of  snap- 
shooting is  much  more  reliable.  With 
this  method  the  gun  is  thrown  up  below 
the  target,  first,  that  the  view  of  the 
game  may  not  be  obscured  in  the  least; 
second,  that  time  may  be  given  for  the 
gun  muzzle  to  cease  its  vibrations  ere 
it  covers  the  point  of  aim;  third,  that 
while  the  line  of  swing  is  moving  stead- 
ily yet  rapidly  to  the  point  where  the 
charge  is  to  go,  the  trigger  finger  can 
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be  given  due  warning  to  pull;  fourth, 
the  estimates  for  lead  and  speed  of  flight 
are  greatly  simplified  because  only  taken 
from  the  time  the  gun  is  up  and  not 
from  the  rising  of  the  bird.  The  prob- 
lem here  is  to  make  the  line  of  aim 
cross  the  line  of  flight  of  the  bird,  and 
is  comparatively  easy. 

In  its  principle,  rough  snap-shooting 
throws  the  gun  to  the  point  of  aim  with- 
out a  line  of  swing.  That  of  semi- 
snap-shooting  is  to  intersect  the  line  of 
flight  with  the  line  of  swing  in  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  way.  For  in- 
stance, with  some  angles  of  flight  the 
gun  might  be  thrown  too  far  ahead  and 
then  the  line  of  aim  would  be  carried 
back  toward  the  flying  target.  Natu- 
rally this  happens  seldom  unless  the  bird 
changes  his  course,  the  skilled  shot  en- 
deavoring to  throw  up  his  weapon  in 
such  a  position  that  it  will  only  be  nec- 
essary to  lift  it  straight  to  the  spot 
where  it  will  be  fired. 

The  more  accurate  the  judgment  of 
the  sportsman  as  to  the  bird's  speed  of 
flight  the  nearer  he  will  come  to  throw- 
ing his  piece  to  the  proper  place  with 
a  consequent  shorter  line  of  swing  and 
a  quicker  shot.  But  in  doing  this  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  line  of 
swing  must  always  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  steady  the  gun  before  it  covers 
the  mark,  and  to  fairly  warn  the  pull- 
ing finger.  Otherwise  you  are  on  the 
bird,  as  they  say,  "before  you  know  it," 
and  the  result  is  an  almost  inevitable 
miss.  This  not  infrequently  happens 
with  straightaway  birds,  where  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  swing  is  short,  and 
it  is  a  most  productive  and  irritating 
source  of  misses.  Indeed  it  is  an  axiom 
with  veteran  field  shots  that  the  driving 
bird  requires  the  steadiest  of  all  holding. 

Successful  snap-shooting  necessitates  a 
very  quick  and  sensitive  trigger.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  line  of  aim  merely  in- 
tercepts the  line  of  flight  and  can  only 
do  so  at  one  point,  at  one  instant;  any 
dwelling  upon  the  trigger,  a  pressure 
that  comes  the  smallest  fraction  of  a 
second  too  soon  or  too  late,  leads  to  cer- 
tain missing.  The  bird  may  be  traveling 
fifty  feet  a  second,  the  line  of  swing  a 
hundred  feet  a  second  or  more;  should 
the  trigger  yield  the  one-hundredth  of 


a  second  fast  or  slow  the  game  will  be 
missed  a  foot.  Any  irregularity  of  trig- 
ger pulling  is  fatal,  and  a  man  who 
needs  a  greater  time  than  a  fiftieth  of  a 
second  to  release  his  trigger  had  better 
adopt  some  other  style  of  aiming. 

Snap-shooting  or  semi-snap-shooting 
is  an  effective  style  of  aiming  only  upon 
birds  that  are  not  changing  their  angle 
with  regard  to  the  gun  too  rapidly — 
that  is  upon  straightaway  or  quartering 
birds.    Should  the  quarry  rise  and  swing 


ILLUSTRATING    THE    ROUGH    SNAP, 

SEMI-SNAP  AND   RAPID   SWING. 

When  estimate  for  lead  is  made,  rough  snap,  bird  is  at 
M  and  gun  has  not  come  to  shoulder;  semi-snap,  bird  is  at 
L  and  gun  is  at  shoulder,  pointing  at  D;  rapid  swing,  bird 
is  at  K  and  gun  is  just  passing  him.  I  to  J  indicates  the 
movement  of  the  gun  muzzle  in  rapid  swing.  G  to  K  is 
semi-snap.  In  the  rough  snap  there  is  no  muzzle  move- 
ment after  the  piece  comes  up. 

about,  the  gun  would  inevitably  have  to 
follow  it  if  the  piece  came  up  promptly, 
or  a  swift  flying  fowl  might  come  in 
from  the  right  and  pass  to  the  left  be- 
fore it  could  be  covered,  with  the  result 
that  the  gun  would  have  to  move  after 
and  overtake  it  before  being  discharged. 
This  would  lead  to  the  third  mode  of 
aiming,  technically  known  as  a  rapid 
swing. 

In  this  style  the  line  of  aim  either 
travels  directly  along  the  line  of  flight 
or  preferably  takes  a  parallel  course  just 
beneath  it  for  the  sake  of  an  unob- 
structed view.  The  working  principle 
of  the  rapid  swing  is  that  the  gun  is 
invariably  aligned  behind  the  bird  and 
the  "line  of  aim"  is  then  swung  after 
it  much  faster  than  the  bird  is  traveling, 
until  it  overtakes  and  passes  the  moving 
mark  to  the  point  where  the  charge  is 
sent. 

The  strength  of  this  system  of  gun 
aiming  lies  in  this:  The  gun  moving  in 
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the  path  of  flight  of  the  game  takes  the 
elevation  automatically.  In  illustration 
of  this,  should  the  bird  be  rising  the  line 
of  aim  rises  also  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  after  passing  the  bird,  necessarily 
striking  its  mark  unless  the  course  of 
the  target  alters  radically.  Of  course 
an  identical  rule  would  apply  were  the 
bird  descending,  climbing,  or  taking  any 
other  angle  of  elevation  so  long  as  the 
line  of  swing  followed  the  line  of  flight 
and  passed  it  the  proper  distance. 


2  swing  oftneg^ 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  LEAD   BETWEEN  A 
SWINGING  AND  A   SNAP   SHOT. 

Rapid  swing  simplifies  lead  also,  for 
should  the  line  of  aim  be  traveling  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  bird  flies  an  esti- 
mated lead  of  one  foot  would  place  the 
charge  three  feet  ahead  of  the  bird,  the 
gain  being  made  during  the  interim  of 
pressing  the  trigger  and  the  passage  of 
the  shot  up  the  barrel.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  now  the  line 
of  aim  is  not  intersecting  that  of  flight 
but  traveling  with  it,  which  permits  con- 
siderable latitude  in  trigger  pulling. 
Should  the  gunner  be  a  trifle  quick  or 
slow  the  charge  still  being  in  line  will 
probably  catch  the  mark  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  pattern. 

Almost  every  skillful  wildfowl  gun- 
ner uses  the  rapid  swing,  and  many  do 
so  in  the  uplands  as  well.  Birds  with  a 
speed  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour  are  entirely  too  fast  to  be 
snapped  with  any  certainty. 


The  diagram  indicates  the  difference 
in  lead  between  a  swinging  shot  and 
a  snap  shot.  The  bird  is  supposed 
to  be  distant  from  the  gun  one  hundred 
feet,  and  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  feet  a  second.  The  normal 
velocity  of  a  shot  charge  over  a  one- 
hundred-foot  course  is  eight  hundred 
feet  a  second,  and  at  this  velocity  it 
would  require  one  eighth  of  a  second  for 
the  pellets  to  reach  the  mark.  In  one 
eighth  of  a  second  the  fowl  would  fly 
twelve  and  one  half  feet,  which  is  the 
theoretical  lead  necessary  for  shot  and 
target  to  connect.  If  the  line  of  aim 
intersects  the  line  of  flight  at  right 
angles — as  in  snap-shooting — the  full 
theoretical  lead  must  be  taken,  and  if 
there  is  any  dwelling  upon  the  trigger  a 
further  allowance  must  be  given. 

But  with  a  swinging  shot  in  which 
the  line  of  aim  travels  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  bird,  this  sighting  line  will 
move  six  feet  in  the  fiftieth  of  a  second 
required  for  a  man  to  pull  the  trigger 
and  for  the  passage  of  the  shot  up  the 
barrel.  Hence  we  have  lead  for  a  snap 
shot  twelve  and  one  half  feet,  lead  for  a 
swinging  shot  six  and  one  half  feet.  In 
case  of  the  man  who  requires  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  time  to  pull,  or  six-one- 
hundredths  of  a  second,  a  further  lead 
of  six  feet  would  have  to  be  given  with 
a  snap  shot  or  a  total  of  eighteen  and 
one  half  feet.  No  man  could  make  such 
an  estimate. 

By  consulting  experienced  wing  shots 
it  will  be  learned  that  hardly  any  two 
of  them  will  make  the  same  estimate  for 
the  lead  necessary  to  kill  at  a  given  dis- 
tance; neither  theoretically  nor  practi- 
cally are  they  holding  at  the  same  place. 
In  fact,  with  the  rapid  swing  every  man 
is  a  law  unto  himself,  the  distance  he 
holds  ahead  being  governed  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  swing,  his  time  in  trigger 
pulling,  and  his  habit  of  maintaining  a 
uniform  gun  movement  after  pressing 
the  trigger. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  best  duck 
shots  that  I  have  ever  known  stated 
positively  that  they  made  no  allowance 
whatever  for  speed  of  flight  or  distance 
of  the  mark  further  than  to  merely  hold 
in  front  and  swing.  Watching  them  at 
work   I   arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
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they  made  the  necessary  gain  entirely  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  swung — 
for  all  of  them  moved  their  pieces  very 
swiftly — and  not  by  any  hesitation  on 
the  trigger. 

A  semi-snap  shot  and  a  rapid  swing 
may  readily  merge  into  one  another. 
The  gunner  may  throw  up  his  weapon 
with  a  view  to  making  a  snap  shot,  but 
finding  the  bird  has  passed  his  gun  he 
must  needs  swing  after  it.  In  the  same 
way  when  intending  to  place  his  piece 
upon  the  line  of  the  bird's  flight  he 
might  fall  below  it,  being  then  obliged 
to  both  swing  with  the  bird  and  to  raise 
his  gun  to  intersect  its  flight. 

The  two  styles  of  aiming  are  readily 
used  in  conjunction,  also,  as  in  live 
pigeon  shooting,  where  the  shooter  ordi- 
narily makes  a  practical  snap  with  the 
first  barrel  and  a  rapid  swing  with  the 
second.  A  like  system  is  preferred  by 
the  crack  field  shot,  who  snaps  with  his 
first  barrel  before  the  game  is  at  top 
speed,  and  then  swings  on  with  the  sec- 
ond should  he  miss.  One  thing  must 
forever  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  swing- 
ing shot  and  that  is  never  to  check  the 
gun  when  pulling  the  trigger. 

In  upland  shooting  upon  such  game 
as  quail,  snipe,  chickens,  partridge,  and 
woodcock,  birds  that  rise  near  the  gun, 
nearly  every  shot  can  be  taken  without 
any  allowance  for  lead  or  elevation,  it 
being  merely  necessary  to  swing  upon 
the  line  of  flight  past  the  game  and  fire 
with  the  result  of  killing  nine  birds  out 
of  ten,  which  is  a  pretty  good  percentage 
in  any  event.  The  truth  is  that  in  such 
work,  especially  in  the  brush,  there  is  no 
time  to  think  of  allowance  for  lead,  but 
this  can  always  be  secured  automatically 
by  swinging,  and  therein  is  its  advantage 
over  any  description  of  snap  shot. 

There  remains  to  be  described  the  de- 
liberate swing.  It  fits  in  with  the  old 
one-eye  manner  of  aiming  and  is  becom- 
ing antiquated  along  with  it.  With  the 
deliberate  swing  the  game  is  first  cov- 
ered usually  by  throwing  the  line  of 
sight  in  front  of  it,  and  then  moving 
with  the  target,  at  the  proper  distance 
in  advance  until  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
The  principle  involved  is  to  maintain 
the  requisite  lead  while  the  trigger  is 
being  pressed,   continuing  the   swing  at 


the  same  rate  until  the  charge  is  out 
of  the  gun. 

In  theory  this  system  of  aiming  is  the 
most  accurate  of  all,  because  whether 
the  trigger  is  pressed  instantly  or  dwelt 
upoa  the  pattern  will  with  like  certainty 
reach  the  desired  lead.  For  instance,  if 
the  line  of  aim  is  traveling  three  feet  in 
advance  of  the  line  of  flight,  which  dis- 
tance is  maintained  until  the  shot  are  on 
the  way,  it  cannot  matter  whether  the 
trigger  is  pressed  in  one  hundredth  of  a 
second  or  six  hundredths. 

Obviously  with  this  system  of  aiming 
no  gain  is  made  by  the  swing  and  the 
same  allowance  for  speed  and  distance 
is  required  as  though  the  target  was 
snapped. 

Not  Quick  Enough 

The  trouble  with  this  mode  of  aim- 
ing is  that  it  develops  a  very  slow,  poky, 
pottering  style.  There  being  no  precise 
moment  when  the  trigger  must  be 
pulled,  the  gunner  almost  invariably 
acquires  the  ill  habit  of  dwelling  upon 
the  trigger.  For  this  reason  the  delib- 
erate swing  cannot  be  used  upon  any 
game  that  is  quick  in  its  movements,  that 
swerves  and  dodges  like  a  snipe  or  a 
quail.  Hence  such  a  slow  system  of 
aiming  is  not  adapted  to  anything  except 
water  fowl  or  such  birds  as  are  seen  ap- 
proaching and  remain  within  gunshot 
some  time. 

I  have  seen  most  excellent  work  upon 
wild  fowl  by  those  who  swung  delib- 
erately in  front  of  the  target  and  am 
ready  to  believe  that  the  style  can  be 
made  very  effective  upon  such  birds.  In 
duck  shooting  where  the  birds  are  pass- 
ing and  have  acquired  maximum  speed 
it  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  any 
sort  of  snap  work. 

Nevertheless  my  advice  to  the  begin- 
ner would  be  to  acquire  the  rapid  swing. 
It  accomplishes  everything  that  can  be 
done  with  the  deliberate  and  does  it 
quicker  and  better,  with  a  minimum  of 
nerve  expenditure.  It  requires  double 
the  expenditure  of  nerve  force  to  shoot 
deliberately  as  to  pull  quickly,  and  no 
man  should  endeavor  to  develop  the 
slow  style  unless  nature  has  made  him 
steady  and  phlegmatic. 


FOOTBALL 

HONOR    LIST 

Reports  have  been  received  from 

prominent 

football  coaches  in  all  parts 

of  the  country  giving  the  names  of  the  best  players  on  their  own  teams  and  on 

the  teams  which  they  met.     The  men 

named  on  the  following  list  have  been 

recommended  by  two  or  more  coaches.     We  offer  it,  therefore,  as  an  accurate 

expert  selection  of  the  top-notch  foo 

tball  players  of  the  season  that  has  just 

closed. 

Left  End 

Right  End 

Daly,  Dartmouth 

Wells,  Michigan 

Kilpatrick,  Yale 

Berndt,  Indiana 
Smith,  Harvard 

Quarter  Back 

Left  Tackle 

Sprackling,  Brown 

Walker,  Minnesota 

Scott,  Pennsylvania 

Buser,  Wisconsin 

McGovern,  Minnesota 

Mackay,  Harvard 

Seiler,  Illinois 
Ingersoll,  Dartmouth 
Ballou,  Princeton 

Left  Guard 

Cunningham,  Indiana 
Dean,  Wisconsin 

Benbrook,  Michigan 

Fletcher,  Purdue 
Howe,  Yale 

Center 

Left  Half  Back 

Cozzens,  Pennsylvania 

Rosenwald,  Minnesota 

Twist,  Illinois 

Magidsohn,  Michigan 

Hartman,  Syracuse 

Pendleton,  Princeton 

Morris,  Yale 

Corbett,  Harvard 

Arnold,  Army 

Field,  Yale 

Forsman,  Lafayette 

Dalton,  Navy 

Right  Half  Back 
McKay,  Brown 

Right  Guard 

Ramsdell,  Pennsylvania 

Butzer,  Illinois 

Gill,   Indiana 

Fisher,  Harvard 

Crawley,  Chicago 
Wendell,  Harvard 
Daly,  Yale 

Right   Tackle 

Full  Back 

Dutter,  Indiana 

Mercer,  Pennsylvania 

Withington,   Harvard 

Johnson,  Minnesota 

Probst,  Syracuse 

Hauser,  Carlisle 
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^^HE  story  of  the  football 
season  of  1910  is  one  of 
upsets  and  surprises,  of 
which  Yale  furnished  the 
greatest  number.  Prob- 
ably the  battle  of  the 
rules  will  be  fought  over  again  this 
winter  on  a  smaller  scale  than  last  year, 
but  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  the 
general  verdict  is  in  their  favor.  The 
new  rules  have  made  good  where  they 
have  been  given  a  chance.  The  greatest 
criticism  that  can  be  made  is  in  their 
application  rather  than  in  their  spirit. 

Teams  that  have  used  all  the  oppor- 
tunities that  the  new  style  of  play  gave 
them  have  usually  come  through  success- 
fully. On  the  other  hand,  teams  that 
have  contented  themselves  with  playing 
the  old  game  as  far  as  possible  within 
the  limitations  of  the  new  rules  have 
suffered.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
there  have  been  fewer  serious  accidents 
than  last  year,  and  few  of  those  so  far 
reported  can  fairly  be  marked  up  against 
the  game  as  such. 

More  than  ever  before  a  premium  has 
been  placed  on  daring  generalship.  The 
quarter  back  who  could  outguess  his 
opponent,  with  the  nerve  to  take  long 
chances  at  critical  moments,  was,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  winning  general. 
This  has  been  true  in  the  past  season 
in  a  peculiar  sense.  The  new  rules  have 
eliminated  the  steady  march  down  the 
field  with  short  gains.  Save  where 
teams  were  most  unevenly  matched,  scor- 
ing plays  were  practically  impossible  save 
with  a  quarter  back  to  direct  them  who 
saw,  not  the  weak  point  in  the  oppo- 
nents' line,  but  the  apparently  impossible 
point  of  assault  that  could  still  be  car- 
ried with  nerve  and  accuracy.  Such 
quarter  backs  are  few  and  far  between, 
but  Sprackling  of  Brown  was  one,  and 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Minnesota  game 
Macmillan  of  Michigan  was  another. 


Throughout  the  season  defense  was 
uniformly  stronger  than  attack,  largely 
because  team  generals  were  unwilling 
to  take  the  chances  that  the  new  game 
calls  for  and  preferred  rather  to  keep 
the  ball  out  of  their  own  territory  than 
to  risk  the  fumble  or  slip  that  would 
mean  a  serious  loss. 

We  have  said  that  Yale  furnished  the 
greater  number  of  surprises  of  the  sea- 
son. It  is  doubtful  if  any  blue  team 
has  ever  shown  so  ragged  a  record  or 
a  more  heroic  finish.  Beaten  by  West 
Point,  tied  by  Vanderbilt,  and  over- 
whelmed by  Brown,  they  came  back  a 
week  later  in  the  Princeton  game  with 
a  blaze  of  the  Yale  fighting  spirit  and 
humbled  the  Tiger  favorite,  five  to 
three. 

But  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was 
in  the  Harvard  game,  when  by  the  grim- 
mest fight  that  has  been  seen  on  the  grid- 
iron this  fall  Yale  staved  off  the  men- 
acing and  much  boasted  Harvard  attack, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  game  launched 
a  try  for  a  goal  that  had  the  Harvard 
supporters  clutching  their  return  trip 
tickets.  It  was  a  great  fight  and  Yale 
deserves  high  credit,  but  the  ragged  rec- 
ord stands,  and  the  best  that  she  can 
claim  is  the  casting  of  a  doubt  on  Har- 
vard's title  to  a  championship. 

On  this  point  much  might  be  said. 
The  awarding  of  championships  is  usu- 
ally a  thankless  and  often  a  futile  pro- 
ceeding. On  their  record  for  the  season 
Harvard  can  obviously  claim  a  higher 
standard  than  any  team  in  the  East. 
Their  attack  has  been  fast  and  varied 
with  such  undoubted  stars  as  Wendell 
and  Corbett  to  carry  the  ball  and  a  line 
that  has  been  above  the  average  from 
end  to  end.  But  they  missed  their 
chance  at  New  Haven,  possibly  due  to 
uncertain  generalship,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  quarter  back  in 
the  country  who  could  have  made  much 
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better  headway  against  the  dogged  Yale 
defense. 

For  second  place  there  are  a  number 
of  claimants,  none  of  them  with  unblem- 
ished records.  Pennsylvania  was  uncer- 
tain, and  her  fastest  men  in  the  back  field 
failed  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of 
them.  But  the  defeat  of  Brown  and 
Cornell  would  seem  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently decisive  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  red  and  blue.  Brown  ex- 
celled Pennsylvania  in  brilliancy  of  play 
and  in  use  of  the  opportunities  under  the 
new  rules.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
team  in  the  East  played  as  high  a  qual- 
ity of  football,  all  things  considered,  as 
did  the  men  from  Providence  once  they 
were  well  into  their  season's  stride. 
There  is  no  better  quarter  back  in  the 
country  than  Sprackling,  and  the  team 
was  built  around  the  commanding  posi- 
tion in  better  fashion  than  was  any  other 
which  they  met. 

Yale,  with  two  defeats  and  a  tie 
against  her,  can  hardly  lay  claim  to 
anything  better  .than  a  strong  finish  that 
gave  no  time  to  show  what  could  have 
been  done  with  the  attacking  game  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  Princeton 
made  the  natural  mistake  of  building 
around  one  or  two  fast  men  in  the  back 
field  instead  of  working  for  a  consistent 
development  with  a  heady  quarter  back 
as  the  pivot,  as  did  Brown.  The  result 
was,  that  in  the  Yale  game  Pendleton 
had  no  chance  to  show  what  he  could 
do,  and  most  of  the  offensive  work  fell 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Sparks  and  Bal- 
lou. 

Dartmouth  was  dangerous  as  always, 
and  the  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Princeton 
is  hardly  indicative  of  marked  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  orange  and  black. 
The  Tigers  were  just  good  enough  to 
win.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
compare  the  work  of  Ingersoll,  the  Dart- 
mouth quarter  back,  and  Sprackling  of 
Brown,  pitted  against  each  other.  Both 
men  have  nerve  and  resourcefulness  and 
their  teams  were  well  in  hand  every 
minute. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  teams  lit- 
tle need  be  said.  Cornell  was  better 
than  last  year  and  should  enter  next 
season  well  equipped.  The  Army  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  earlier  reputation  and 


its  final  game  with  the  Navy  showed  a 
deplorable  lack  of  certainty,  speed,  and 
purpose  in  the  attack.  The  defense  was 
strong,  but  not  good  enough  to  make 
up  for  a  deficiency  in  the  kicking  depart- 
ment against  Dalton  of  the  Navy.  The 
latter  team  came  through  the  season 
without  being  scored  on  and  showed  a 
superiority  to  all  the  teams  it  met,  in- 
cluding the  Army,  in  football  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  follow  the  ball.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  attack  was  apt  to 
be  fitful  against  a  strong  defense  and 
showed  a  tendency  to  waste  its  steam  in 
midfield. 

Close  Fight  in  the   West 

In  the  West  attention  centered  on  the 
Minnesota-Michigan  game  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  former  team  were  the 
favorites  on  the  basis  of  a  consistent  de- 
velopment molded  around  the  best  quar- 
ter back  in  the  West  and  a  veteran  back 
field.  But  in  the  Michigan  game  Mc- 
Govern  met  his  match,  at  least  for  the 
critical  few  minutes  when  the  opportun- 
ity came.  Both  teams  had  played  a  close, 
careful  game,  taking  few  of  the  chances 
that  the  open  game  offers.  Minnesota's 
attack  had  been  mostly  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sort,  and  neither  team  had  been 
able  to  gain  consistently. 

Then  in  the  fourth  quarter  in  mid- 
field  Macmillan,  the  Michigan  quarter 
back,  launched  a  double  pass  ending  in 
a  forward  pass  that  placed  the  ball  on 
Minnesota's  thirty-yard  line.  Then  his 
nerve  showed  its  quality,  for  he  sent  the 
ball  over  in  the  same  play  at  the  next 
down  and  Borleske,  the  left  end,  carried 
it  to  the  three-yard  line.  Two  more 
plays  put  it  over,  and  Minnesota's  su- 
premacy crumbled.  It  was  a  case  of  a 
team  of  confident  veterans  playing  at 
top  speed  and  in  splendid  fashion  all 
through  the  season  going  down  before  a 
team  of  uncertain  power  slowly  whipped 
into  shape  by  a  pastmaster  of  football 
craft.  Where  this  leaves  the  Western 
championship  can  be  discussed  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  championships. 

Illinois  was  another  Western  team 
that  made  a  strong  bid  for  a  high  rank- 
ing. Not  once  were  they  scored  on  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  the  work  of  quarter 
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back  Seiler  was  another  proof  of  the 
responsibility  that  rests  on  the  occupant 
of  that  position.  Wisconsin  and  Chi- 
cago were  hardly  up  to  their  usual  form 
and  gave  little  trouble  to  their  oppo- 
nents of  equal  caliber.  Indiana  was 
stronger  than  for  many  years  with  at 
least  four  players  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  a  repertoire  of  fast,  open 
plays. 

Farther  west  the  honors  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  unquestionably  belong  to 
Nebraska.  The  strong  Minnesota  team 
was  the  only  one  to  defeat  Coach  Cole's 
proteges  and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the 
score  against  the  Haskell  Indians  of  119 
to  o  was  a  record-breaker  for  the  season 
in  marathon  football. 

So  much  for  the  teams  and  their  com- 
parative work.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
into  detail,  of  course.  Some  teams  have 
been  omitted  that  were  perhaps  deserv- 
ing of  mention  in  their  class  or  locality 
and  some  others  may  have  been  passed 
over  somewhat  briefly,  but  lack  of  space 
forbids  a  more  detailed  analysis. 

In  the  matter  of  individual  players, 
we  have  this  year  attempted  an  innova- 
tion. In  the  place  of  an  All-America 
combination  we  present  in  this  review 
an  Honor  List  of  the  players  of  1910. 
Reports  have  been  received  from  coaches 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  giving  the 
names  and  merits  of  their  best  players, 
and  also  of  the  best  players  on  the 
stronger  teams  which  they  met.  In  this 
way  we  have  secured  an  authoritative 
vote  on  practically  all  the  players  of 
more  than  average  ability.  We  have 
also  been  able  to  cross  check  from  one 
opinion  to  another  so  that  in  no  case 
are  we  relying  entirely  on  the  statement 
of  only  one  man. 

It  is  in  effect  a  verdict  of  a  foot- 
ball jury  composed  of  the  best  football 
experts  in  the  country.  Every  player 
mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
whose  name  is  also  in  the  list  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  at  least  two  coaches  and  in 
many  cases  by  four  or  five.  We  offer 
this  honor  list  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
fairer  method  of  arriving  at  a  just  con- 
clusion than  any  other,  and  also  because 
it  offers  the  opportunity  of  giving  de- 
served credit  to  a  larger  and  more  rep- 


resentative number  of  men.  The  list  at 
the  head  of  the  article  gives  the  names, 
positions,  and  colleges  of  the  players, 
and  the  following  paragraphs  offer  a 
brief  characterization  of  their  play  and 
the  reasons  for  their  inclusion  in  this 
list. 

An  End  Without  an  Equal 

At  left  end  Kilpatrick,  Yale,  stood 
alone  in  all  the  games  in  which  he 
played.  In  fact,  the  writer  of  this  re- 
view would  hardly  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  is  the  finest  end  that  he  has  ever  seen. 
On  the  defense  his  tackling  in  his  posi- 
tion was  deadly.  He  seldom  failed  to 
bore  through  the  interference  and  get 
his  man,  and  running  down  under  punts 
he  was  almost  equally  sure.  Again  and 
again  in  the  Harvard  game  he  seemed 
to  bring  down  his  man  with  one  hand, 
so  sure  was  his  grip.  Apparently  the 
end  run  has  not  been  devised  that  can 
draw  him  out  of  his  position  and  his 
diagnosis  of  the  plays  sent  against  him 
was  certain.  Daly,  Dartmouth,  is  the 
other  man  named  for  that  position.  He 
is  hardly  in  Kilpatrick's  class — which  is 
no  disgrace — but  his  playing  was  of  a 
high  order.  His  only  fault  was  an  oc- 
casional tendency  to  overrun  his  man  on 
punts — notably  in  the  Princeton  game — 
but  his  judgment  of  plays  was  excellent. 

At  left  tackle  there  are  three  men  in 
the  list — Walker,  Minnesota;  Buser, 
Wisconsin;  and  Mackay,  Harvard.  Of 
the  three,  Walker  had  the  greatest  repu- 
tation in  his  section,  but  Mackay  was 
a  strong,  heady  player  and  frequently 
broke  up  plays  behind  his  side  of  the 
line.  Buser  showed  well  on  a  weak 
team  that  gave  him  little  chance  to  dis- 
play his  real  quality. 

Apparently  only  one  man  stood  out 
prominently  at  left  guard — Benbrook, 
Michigan.  This  player  is  experienced 
and  shifty.  He  has  been  well  schooled 
in  the  Yost  system  of  charging  and  did 
not  meet  his  match  through  the  season. 

For  center  there  are  a  host  of  aspi- 
rants. Twist,  Illinois,  Morris,  Yale, 
and  Cozzens,  Pennsylvania,  perhaps 
played  in  the  best  form  throughout  the 
season.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  excel 
the  work  of  Arnold,  Army,  in  the  Navy 
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game,  and  Forsman,  Lafayette,  and 
Hartman,  Syracuse,  were  strong  men  on 
teams  that  played  hard  but  sometimes 
erratic  football.  Morris  played  the  best 
game  of  his  career  against  Harvard,  but 
in  some  of  the  earlier  contests  his  pass- 
ing was  not  of  the  best. 

Captain  Butzer,  Illinois,  and  Fisher, 
Harvard,  were  stars  at  the  right  side  of 
the  center  in  teams  where  every  man  in 
the  line  played  his  position  in  better  than 
average  manner. 

Farther  out  in  the  line  two  teams 
that  usually  do  not  rank  high  among 
the  leaders  furnished  men  of  exception- 
able ability.  These  men  are  Dutter, 
Indiana,  and  Probst,  Syracuse.  The 
only  other  right  tackle  credited  with 
being  in  their  class  is  Withington,  Har- 
vard. Incidentally  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  the  number  of  Harvard 
players  named  by  the  experts  in  this  list 
testifies  to  the  unusual  individual  ability 
and  power  of  the  Harvard  team  in  prac- 
tically all  positions. 

At  the  right  end  of  the  line  two 
Westerners  —  Wells,  Michigan,  and 
Berndt,  Indiana — stand  rivals  to  Smith, 
Harvard.  Wells  was  a  prominent  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  defeat  of  Minne- 
sota, as  it  was  his  forward  pass  to  Bor- 
leske  twice  in  succession  that  won  the 
game. 

Plenty  of  Good  Quarter  Backs 

Contrary  to  the  state  of  affairs  last 
year,  the  quarter-back  position  this  year 
is  crowded  with  good  men.  In  the  East, 
Sprackling,  Brown,  and  in  the  West, 
McGovern,  Minnesota,  seem  to  be  the 
favorites,  although  there  are  too  many 
good  men  in  the  field  to  attempt  a  final 
comparison.  For  example,  Howe,  Yale, 
developed  into  a  remarkable  field  gen- 
eral before  the  season  was  over,  and  his 
defensive  kicking  against  Harvard  un- 
doubtedly saved  Yale's  goal.  At  least 
three  times  he  was  compelled  to  kick 
from  behind  or  near  his  own  goal  line 
with  little  time  against  the  charging 
Harvard  forward,  but  not  once  did  he 
fail.  Ballou,  Princeton,  passed  well 
and  ran  his  team  excellently,  barring  a 
tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  the  speedy 
Pendleton.     It  is  still  something   of   a 


mystery  why  more  use  was  not  made  of 
Hart  in  the  Yale-Princeton  game. 

Seiler,  Illinois,  added  drop-kicking  to 
his  list  of  accomplishments,  and  two 
games,  those  with  Indiana  and  Chicago, 
were  won  by  his  good  right  foot.  In 
the  Indiana  game  he  faced  another  quar- 
ter back  of  high  quality,  Cunningham, 
who  was  one'  of  four  unusually  strong 
veteran  players  on  the  Hoosier  team. 
Two  men  who  showed  well  in  the  piv- 
otal position  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions were  Fletcher,  Purdue,  a  strong 
player  on  a  weak  team,  and  Dean,  Wis- 
consin. The  natural  position  for  the 
latter  would  have  been  at  end,  where 
he  played  exceptionally  well  last  year, 
but  a  lack  of  available  men  for  quarter 
back  forced  him  to  carry  the  burden  of 
a  new  position.  Scott,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ingersoll,  Dartmouth,  were  excel- 
lent generals. 

We  are  constrained  to  add  to  this  list 
Butler,  Cornell,  although  he  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  vote.  His  play  in  the 
game  with  Pennsylvania  was  worthy  of 
all  praise  and  his  drop-kicking  brought 
two  scores  to  the  Cornell  side  of  the 
tally. 

Six  men  are  in  the  list  for  left  half 
back.  Of  these  it  is  doubtful  if  Rosen- 
wald,  Minnesota,  had  any  superiors  for 
all-round  playing.  Magidsohn,  Michi- 
gan, was  his  equal  in  the  secondary  de- 
fense and  was  a  consistent  ground  gain- 
er, although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  the 
speed  of  the  Minnesota  man.  In  this 
respect,  Pendleton,  Princeton,  had  no 
superiors,  but  his  lack  of  weight  told 
against  him,  and  also  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  run  away  from  his  inter- 
ference. This  was  fatal  in  the  game 
with  Yale,  where  Kilpatrick  nailed  him 
with  unvarying  regularity.  Corbett, 
Harvard,  was  a  capable  partner  for 
Wendell  in  the  sharp,  slashing  attack 
past  tackle  that  was  Harvard's  specialty. 
Field,  Yale,  was  strong  in  the  secondary 
defense,  but  shared  in  the  Yale  propen- 
sity to  weak  handling  of  the  ball.  Dal- 
ton,  Navy,  added  fine  punting  ability  -to 
excellent  judgment  in  broken  field  run- 
ning. 

At  right  half  there  is  an  equal  amount 
of  good  material.  Wendell,  Harvard, 
ran  well  with  the  ball,  and  his  defensive 
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work  was  strong  on  an  unusually  strong 
team.  It  was  in  the  close  running  of 
the  plays  off  tackle  that  he  showed  to 
best  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  other  good  men.  He  gets  un- 
der way  quickly  and  travels  hard  and 
fast  with  the  short  stride  that  following 
close  interference  necessitates.  In  this 
respect  he  differed  from  Ramsdell,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  showed  to  best  advantage 
in  open  field  where  his  long  sprinter's 
stride  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  eating 
up  the  opponents'  territory. 

For  defensive  playing  no  half  back 
had  the  better  of  Daly,  Yale's  captain. 
His  tackling  was  hard  and  sure  and  he 
had  the  advantage  of  ability  to  catch  his 
man  hard  while  coming  up  to  meet  him 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  play  to  come 
through  as  is  the  natural  tendency  in 
secondary  defense.  In  this  way  he  cut 
down  Harvard  plays  repeatedly  when 
the  runner  was  apparently  clear  of  the 
line  for  good  gains.  His  worst  fault 
was  loose  handling  of  the  ball,  par- 
ticularly  on   punts.      Captain   Crawley, 


Chicago,  was  the  best  man  in  a  team 
otherwise  below  the  average.  McKay, 
Brown,  was  a  good  example  of  an  ex- 
cellent individual  player  who  subordi- 
nated his  personal  powers  well  to  the 
necessities  of  team  play.  He  followed 
interference  closely  and  chose  his  open- 
ings to  good  effect,  as  Yale  men  could 
well  testify. 

At  full  back  it  is  not  easy  to  discrim- 
inate or  rank,  not  because  there  were 
so  many  star  men,  but  because  in  many 
instances  the  kicking  that  in  common 
estimation  belongs  to  that  department 
was  done  by  other  men.  Hauser,  Car- 
lisle, sustained  his  reputation,  although 
the  team  as  a  whole  did  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  former  years.  Johnson, 
Minnesota,  is  the  favorite  in  the  West 
among  men  who  have  seen  him  play. 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  was  strong  in  in- 
terference and  carried  the  ball  well,  al- 
though the  play  of  the  past  season  has 
not  given  the  full  back  as  many  rushing 
opportunities  as  was  the  case  under  the 
old  rules. 
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Aviation 

pHIL  O.  PARMELEE  made  the  fastest 
cross-country  flight  ever  made  in  a  bi- 
plane, November  7th,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  a  consignment  of  goods  from  Dayton 
to  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  traveled  65  miles 
in  66  minutes. 

The  official  records  of  the  meet  held  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  are  as  follows:  Duration — 
Latham  (Antoinette),  3  hours  53  minutes 
31!  seconds;  Drexel  (Bleriot),  1  hour  59 
minutes  23 1  seconds;  De  Lesseps  (Bleriot), 
1  hour  55  minutes  47S  seconds;  Hoxsey 
(Wright),  1  hour  21  minutes  46I  seconds; 
Ely  (Curtiss),  7  minutes  40^  seconds;  Wil- 
lard  (Curtiss),  5  minutes  30  seconds;  Radley 
(Bleriot),  3  minutes  30I  seconds.  Cross 
Country  (to  Fort  Carroll  and  return,  round 
trip  about  18  miles) — Drexel  (Bleriot),  23 
minutes  34I  seconds;  De  Lesseps  (Bleriot), 
26  minutes  15  seconds;  Latham  (Antoinette), 
28  minutes  58  seconds.  Bomb  Dropping,  in 
competition  for  the  Commodore  Barry 
trophy — Latham      (Antoinette),     15     points; 


Drexel  (Bleriot),  6  points.  Passenger  Carry- 
ing^— De  Lesseps  (Bleriot),  total  time,  16 
minutes  48 1  seconds.  Best  Altitude  Records 
— Hoxsey  (Wright),  5,830  feet;  Drexel 
(Bleriot),  4,855  feet;  Latham  (Antoinette), 
2,373  feet;  De  Lesseps,  1,722  feet. 

Eugene  Ely  launched  his  Curtiss  biplane 
from  the  deck  of  the  scout  cruiser  Birming- 
ham, November  14th.  The  boat  was  an- 
chored off  Fort  Monroe  and  the  flight  to 
land,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  was 
made  in  a  heavy  rainstorm. 

Ralph  Johnstone  was  almost  instantly 
killed  by  a  drop  of  800  feet  in  his  biplane 
at  Denver,  Col.,  November  17th.  He  is  the 
twenty-fifth  aviator  to  be  killed. 

J.  Armstrong  Drexel  reached  an  altitude 
of  9,970  feet  in  a  Bleriot  monoplane  at 
Philadelphia,  November  23d,  establishing  a 
new  world's  record. 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the 
balloon  "America  II,"  Alan  R.  Hawley  and 
Augustus  Post,  pilots,  did  not  establish  a 
new  world's  record  for  distance,  as  was  at 
first  believed. 
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Automobiles 

JOE  DAWSON,  driving  a  Marmon  car, 
finished  3^  seconds  ahead  of  Ralph  Mul- 
ford,  in  a  Lozier,  in  the  200-mile  race  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  4th.  The  time  was 
2:51:12  7/10. 

The  Savannah  Challenge  Trophy  was 
won,  November  nth,  by  Joe  Dawson.  Time, 
4  hours  23  minutes  39.98  seconds;  276.8 
miles.  The  Tiedeman  Trophy  was  won  by 
"Billy"  Knipper.  Time,  3  hours  15  minutes 
26.67  seconds;  190.3  miles. 

The  Grand  Prize  race  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
November  12th,  was  won  by  David  Bruce- 
Brown  in  a  Benz  car.  Time,  5  hours  53 
minutes  5  seconds;  415.2  miles. 

Football 

"CNDLLOWING  are  the  results  of  some  of 
the  most  important  football  games  of 
the  season: 

November  6th:  Brown,  21 — Yale,  o;  Prince- 
ton, 17 — Holy  Cross,  o;  West  Point,  5 — 
Springfield  Training  School,  o;  Harvard, 
27 — Cornell,  5;  Pennsylvania,  18 — Lafayette, 
o;  Syracuse,  3 — Vermont,  o;  Phillips  An- 
dover,  21 — Phillips  Exeter,  o;  Dartmouth, 
15 — Amherst,  3;  Chicago,  14 — Purdue,  5; 
Navy,  30 — Lehigh,  o;  Maine,  6 — Colby,  o; 
Carlisle  Indians,  22 — Virginia,  6 ;  Oberlin, 
8 — Western  Reserve,  6;  Illinois,  3 — Indiana, 
o;  Case  School,  14 — Ohio  State,  10;  Wil- 
liams, o — Wesleyan,  o;  Arkansas,  50 — 
Washington,  o;  Iowa,  2 — Ames,  o;  Ne- 
braska, 6 — Kansas,  o;  Vanderbilt,  22 — 
Louisiana,  o;  St.  Louis  Univ.,  3 — Missouri, 
o;   Georgia,  12 — Sewanee,  5. 

November  13th:  Yale,  5 — Princeton,  3; 
Harvard,  18 — Dartmouth,  o;  Pennsylvania, 
o — Michigan,  o;  Cornell,  18 — Chicago,  o; 
Bates,  o — Tufts,  o;  Amherst,  9 — Williams, 
o;  Georgetown,  15 — Virginia,  o;  Minnesota, 
28 — Wisconsin,  o;  West  Point,  13 — Villa- 
nova,  o;  Colgate,  n — Syracuse,  6;  Brown, 
50 — Vermont,  o;  Oberlin,  46 — Heidelberg,  o; 
Ohio  State,  6 — Ohio  Wesleyan,  o;  Purdue, 
14 — Depauw,  6;  Vanderbilt,  23 — Georgia 
Tech.,  o;  Illinois,  27 — Northwestern,  o; 
Iowa,  21 — Drake,  o;  St.  Louis  Univ.,  9 — 
Kentucky  State,  o. 

November  19th:  Yale,  o— Harvard,  o; 
West  Point,  17— Trinity,  o;  Indiana,  15— 
Purdue,  o;  Michigan,  6 — Minnesota,  o;  La- 
fayette,  14— Lehigh,   o;    Carlisle,    12— Johns 


Hopkins,  o;  Navy,  9 — New  York  Univ.,  o; 
Wisconsin,  10 — Chicago,  o;  Ohio  State,  o — 
Oberlin,  o;  Illinois,  3 — Syracuse,  o;  Brown, 
49 — Massachusetts  Aggies,  o;  Iowa  State,  38 
— Washington  Univ.,  o;  North  Carolina,  23 
— South  Carolina,  6;  Georgia,  n — Georgia 
Tech.,  6 ;  Texas,  12 — Louisiana,  o. 

November  24th:  Pennsylvania,  12 — Cor- 
nell, 6;  Brown,  15 — Carlisle  Indians,  6; 
Univ.  of  Pittsburg,  9 — Pennsylvania  State 
College,  o;  Lafayette,  41 — Dickinson,  o; 
Syracuse,  6 — St.  Louis,  o;  Auburn,  26 — 
Georgia,  o;  Missouri,  5 — Kansas,  5;  Van- 
derbilt, 23 — Sewanee,  6;  Nebraska,  119 — 
Haskell,  o;  Virginia,  7 — North  Carolina,  o; 
Oklahoma,  3 — Texas,  o;  Mississippi,  30 — 
A.  &  M.  College,  o. 

November  26th:  Navy,  3 — Army,  o. 

Miscellaneous 

T^RANK  KRAMER  and  James  Moran  won 
the  six-day  bicycle  race  which  closed 
November  5th  at  Boston.  Their  mileage  of 
1,343  miles  8  laps  is  a  new  American  rec- 
ord for  a  ten-hours-a-day  six-day  race. 

Hans  Homer  and  William  Queal,  the 
American  team,  won  the  international  twen- 
ty-mile team  race  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  November  5th.  The  time 
was  1  hour  29  minutes  47  seconds,  which  is 
4  minutes  23  seconds  ahead  of  the  previous 
record. 

Cornell  won  the  eleventh  annual  intercol- 
legiate cross-country  run  of  six  and  a  quar- 
ter miles,  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Novem- 
ber 12th,  scoring  37  points.  The  Harvard 
team  was  second  and  Yale  third. 

On  November  5th  the  Yale  Gun  Team 
defeated  Princeton  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  a  one-hundred-bird  race 
for  the  Intercollegiate  Championship.  The 
Yale  score  of  445  is  a  new  intercollegiate 
record.  George  L.  Dimock's  score  of  94  is 
also  an  intercollegiate   record. 

Following  are  the  averages  of  National 
League  batters  who  played  in  twenty  or 
more  games  this  season:  Crandall,  New 
York,  .342;  Goode,  Boston,  .337;  Magee, 
Philadelphia,  .331 ;  Campbell,  Pittsburg, 
.326;  Hoffman,  Chicago,  .325;  Snodgrass, 
New  York,  .321;  Wagner,  Pittsburg,  .320; 
Lobert,  Cincinnati,  .309;  Bates,  Philadelphia, 
.305 ;  Devore,  New  York,  .304 ;  Konetchy,  St. 
Louis,  .302 ;  Schulte,  Chicago,  .301 ;  Paskert, 
Cincinnati,  .300.  New  York  led  in  team 
batting,  with  an  average  of  .275. 


THE   JOLLY    CURLERS 

/^\F  a'  the  games  that  e'er  I  saw, 

Man,  callant,  laddie,  birkie,  wean, 
The  dearest  far  aboon  them  a' 

Was  ay  the  witching  channel-stane. 

O,  for  the  channel-stane, 
The  fell-gude  game,  the  channel-stane ! 
There's  ne'er  a  game  that  e'er  I  saw 
Can  match  auld  Scotland's  channel-stane. 

I've  been  at  bridals  unco  glad, 

Wi'  courtin'  lasses  wondrous  fain: 

But  what  is  a'  the  fun  I've  had, 
Compare  it  wi'  the  channel-stane  ? 

Were  I  a  sprite  in  yonder  sky, 

Never  to  come  back  again, 
I'd  sweep  the  moon  and  starlets  by, 

And  play  them  at  the  channel-stane. 

We'd  boom  across  the  Milky  Way; 

One  tee  should  be  the  Northern  Wain ; 
Another,  bright  Orion's  ray: 

A  comet  for  the  channel-stane. 

O,  for  the  channel-stane, 
The  fell-gude  game,  the  channel-stane! 
There's  ne'er  a  game  that  e'er  I  saw 
Can  match  auld  Scotland's  channel-stane. 


James  Hogg. 
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SUGARING  AT  TWIN-FLOWER 


BY    HELEN    DODD 

Photographs  by  Julian  A.  Dimock 


E  were  going  home 


Along  roads  deep 
with  snow,  through 
sheltered  ravines, 
and  over  wind- 
swept crests,  we 
drove  in  the  long,  cold  night — the  Rebel 
and  I  and  the  baby  boy.  We  were 
brimming  over  with  an  exhilaration  that 
warmed  us  in  spite  of  the  wind,  for  we 
had  bought  a  farm,  the  Rebel  and  I, 
and  we  were  about  to  enter  into  our 
own.  The  noisy  town  we  had  left  be- 
hind us  forever. 

On  the  farm,  before  us,  nestled  at 
the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains,  was 
a  famous  maple  "sugar  bush."  This 
was  the  sugaring  season  and  we  must 
get  there  when  the  sap  should  start, 
so  why  should  we  mind  the  "cauld 
blast"  ?  It  only  gave  zest  to  the  adven- 
ture. 

That  was  ten  years  ago.     "Joy-farm- 
ing" we  call  our  experience,  for  our  big- 
gest by-product  has  been  our  good  times. 
The  first  year  we  engaged  a  local  ex- 
pert to  help  us  sugar. 
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"How  early  shall  we  tap  the  trees?" 
we  inquired.     He  replied  : 

"When  rivers  run  in  the  roads,  then 
y'u  c'n  begin  sugarin'." 

When  the  winter  sky  turned  a  deeper 
blue,  when  the  crows  began  to  chatter 
and  the  snow  in  the  woods  was  settling, 
then  one  sunny  day  we  set  out  on  snow- 
shoes  and  tapped  a  tree.  The  drops  fell 
steadily.  We  were  none  too  soon. 
Hastily  I  drove  to  the  village  to  find  our 
helper. 

"How  soon  are  you  coming?"  I  asked. 
"The  sap  has  begun  to  run." 

"Why,  cain't  be !  South  win's  blow- 
in'.  Got  t'  have  a  storm  'fore  sugar- 
in  . 

"But  we  tapped  a  tree  and  it  is  run- 
ning," I  insisted. 

"Sho!  'Spose  we  might's  well  get  'em 
tapped  and  be  ready  when  the  storm  gits 
through." 

So  Frank,  the  expert,  taught  the 
Rebel  how  to  tap.  the  trees,  to  drive  the 
spouts,  and  hang  the  buckets.  Always 
behind  them  sang  the  merry  ting,  ting 
of  the  dripping  sap,  bidding  them  hurry, 
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hurry,  hurry!  Through  snow  waist- 
deep,  wet,  cold,  and  bare-handed,  they 
struggled  on  from  tree  to  tree. 

When  all  the  trees  had  been  tapped 
Frank  kept  the  fire  and  watched  the 
evaporator  and  the  Rebel  gathered  sap 
with  the  horses  and  sled.  To  keep 
the  elusive  flavor  in  the  sap,  he  must 
visit  every  tree  every  day,  and  for  a 
gallon  of  sirup  he  must  gather  fifty  of 
sap. 

"He  flew  round,  jus'  like  a  wild  cat," 
Frank  told  the  villagers'. 


The  horses  floundered  in  the  deep, 
soft  snow,  while  the  heavy  sled  with  its 
weight  of  sap  slid  and  slued  and  bumped 
on  hidden  rocks.  The  Rebel  was  show- 
ered with  sap  that  spattered  through  the 
cracks  as  he  balanced  himself  behind  the 
tub.  Into  a  pipe,  which  ran  from  a 
stump  to  the  tank  in  the  sugar  house, 
he  dropped  the  end  of  a  short  hose  from 
the  gathering  tub.  While  the  sap  was 
running  in,  he  could  enjoy  a  few  mo- 
ments' pause. 

Steam  burst  from  every  crack  of  the 
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sugar  house  and  sparks  leaped  from  the 
chimney.  As  the  Rebel  opened  the  door, 
the  draft  blew  the  clouds  of  steam  be- 
fore him  and  he  could  see  Frank  stir- 
ring and  skimming  the  foaming  mass. 

"Shet  that  door,  she's  most  ready  to 
take  off!"  shouted  Frank,  across  the 
dull  roar  of  boiling  sap. 

The  Rebel  looked  anxiously  at  the 
thermometer  in  the  finishing  pan  and 
protested : 

"Why,  it's  not  up  to  219!" 

"What  do  I  care  for  your  thermome- 


ter? That's  sirup,"  said  Frank,  as  he 
held  up  the  dipper  on  a  level  with  his 
eyes.  He  knew  it  by  the  apron  of  golden 
sirup  that  hung  from  the  dipper,  by  the 
way  the  bubbles  broke,  by  the  smell  and 
the  color.  We  knew  nothing  save  what 
we  had  read ;  he  knew  everything  that 
local  tradition  had  handed  down. 

The  second  year  our  helper  could  not 
stay  one  night  for  the  boiling.  The  big 
tank  in  the  sugar  house  was  full  of  sap 
and  above  the  house  the  draw  tub  stood 
full.    In  the  buckets  of  the  near-by  trees 
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the  sap  was  still  running — the  rush  of 
the  sugaring  season  was  upon  us.  Frank 
was  prevailed  upon  to  agree  to  come  up 
after  his  day's  work  in  the  village  and 
boil  for  us. 

Immediately  after  supper  the  Rebel 
and  I  went  to  the  sugar  house  and  start- 
ed up  the  fire.  We  skimmed  the  boiling 
sap  and  stirred  the  boiling  sirup  as  we 
had  seen  Frank  do  and  anxiously 
watched  the  thermometer.     Still  Frank 


did  not  come.  Finally  the  sirup 
"aproned"  and  the  Rebel  drew  it  off 
while  I  stood  with  my  hand  on  the  en- 
trance gate  of  the  finishing  pan. 

When  our  next  batch  was  safely  boil- 
ing we  were  much  elated.  While  -I 
poured  the  hot  sirup  through  the  felt 
strainer  into  the  can,  the  Rebel  went 
promptly  to  replenish  the  fire.  Through 
the  long  evening,  we  two  worked,  eat- 
ing doughnuts  with  hot  sirup,  building 
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bigger  fires  as  our  enthusiasm  rose,  and 
so,  alone,  we  made  the  best  sirup  of  that 
season. 

One  December  the  Rebel  and  I  took 
a  long,  long  drive  to  get  the  calf  Pogis. 
On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  a  big 
old-fashioned  farmhouse.  We  were 
treated  to  maple  honey.  It  was  the 
most  delicious  that  I  had  ever  tasted. 
The  young  housewife  brought  it  to  the 
table  with  an  air  that  recalled  a  child- 


hood memory,  when  to  an  honored  guest 
was  presented  the  ceremonial  offering  of 
such  maple  honey.  No  feast  was  quite 
complete  until,  from  the  coolest,  dark- 
est corner  of  the  cellar  this  nectar  had 
been  brought. 

To  my  old-time  feeling  of  the  cere- 
monial was  now  added  a  new  apprecia- 
tion. Why  was  this  finer  than  any  that 
we  had  at  home?  Was  it  the  careful 
choosing  of  the  best  run?     Was  it  the 
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small  glass  bottles,  or  was  there  in  the 
process  some  mysterious  secret  that 
eluded  such  strangers  as  we? 

We  had  always  kept  our  sirup  in  gal- 
lon tins,  but  after  this  I  chose  the  finest 
flavored  and  stored  it,  still  hot  from  the 
boiling,  in  quart  glass  jars.  This  came 
nearer  the  taste  of  the  remembered  nec- 
tar. So  now  I  go  late  in  the  afternoon 
in  my  rubber  boots,  over  the  humps  of 
the  home  field,  to  the  sugar  house  and 
seal  the  day's  boiling  in  glass  before  any 
of  the  aroma  has  been  lost. 

In  these  hills  the  lore  of  the  woods 
and  the  best  methods  of  sugar  making, 
handed  from  one  generation  to  another, 
are  carried  from  the  famous  groves  to 
the  smaller  ones.,  A  helper  in  our  sec- 
ond year  told,  between  gasps,  as  she 
stirred  "cakes"  for  dear  life,  that  "at 
Miss  Susannah's  she  wouldn't  let  us 
change  hands  nor  even  stir  the  other 
way.     We  had  to  get  the  light  color." 

Yet  when  some  of  our  sugar  pleased 
a  local  critic  he  said,  "Will's  folks  make 
lighter  color  sugar'n  yours,  but  'tain't  so 
good.  They  break  the  grain  tryin'  to 
stir  it  too  much,  and  it  hurts  the  flavor." 
He  did  not  know  physics  nor  could  our 
helpers  tell  us  the  reasons  for  their  rules 
of  thumb,  but  it  has  been  an  interesting 
hunt  for  us,  from  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature in  the  different  runs  of  our  first 
year's  sirup,  to  the  intricate  chemical  and 
mycological  problems  not  yet  solved. 

From  our  local  helpers,  from  our 
reading  and  from  years  of  varied  expe- 
rience, we  have  learned  what  effect  every 
detail  of  knowledge  and  care  has  upon 
the  finished  product.  After  a  storm  the 
buckets  on  the  trees  are  emptied  lest  the 
rain  or  snow  dilute  the  sap  and,  by  ne- 
cessitating long  boiling,   hurt  the  color 


and  flavor  of  the  sugar.  Hot  fires  mean 
fast  boiling  and  a  lighter-colored  sugar. 
Skilful  stirring  makes  light-colored  and 
fine-grained  sugar.  Cleanliness,  not  only 
to  begin  with,  but  throughout  the  sea- 
son, saves  lots  of  quality  lost  by  primi- 
tive methods. 

But  flavor  depends  upon  the  soil  and 
the  trees  themselves.  Our  big,  old  trees 
on  high  land  start  early  because  of  their 
southeastern  exposure,  and  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  flavor  of  their  sugar. 
To  this  foundation  we  have  added  our 
study,  and  we  have  persistently  followed 
every  hint  of  better  methods  until  we 
have  advanced  the  price  of  our  product 
four  hundred  per  cent!  We  sold  our 
first  year's  sugar,  without  grading,  in 
large  pails  for  ten  cents  a  pound.  Now 
we  make  it  into  three  grades,  soft  sugar, 
cakes,  and  cream,  packing  them  in  one- 
pound  boxes  and  get  forty  cents  for  the 
best. 

When  we  reached  twenty  cents,  a  lo- 
cal admirer  asked :  "  How  did  y'u  think 
to  ask  so  much  ?" 

"We  saw  some  sugar  not  half  so  good 
as  ours  selling  for  that  in  Burlington,"  I 
replied. 

Our  methods  of  packing  and  labeling 
sugar  are  now  followed  by  the  sugar 
makers  of  the  neighborhood.  When  the 
owners  of  a  famous  grove  called,  we 
compared  notes  on  making  sugar  and 
they  took  with  them  some  of  our  boxes 
and  labels  to  copy.  We  were  mightily 
pleased,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  see  their 
product,  in  the  familiar  little  boxes  and 
labels,  on  the  shelves  of  an  exclusive 
shop  in  the  big  city. 

The  royal  gift  of  the  maple  trees  has 
been  the  bond  of  kinship  between  us  and 
the  people  of  the  hills. 
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GOLD 
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Over  four  thousand  gold  claims  have  been  officially  recorded  in  New  York  State,  most 
of  them  in  the  Adirondacks,  but  although  small  traces  of  gold  have  been  found,  none  of 
them  have  paid.  The  Adirondacks  are  being  continually  prospected  by  amateurs  and 
reports  of  rich  finds  are  frequent,  but,  as  in  the  Black  Mountain  strike,  published  widely 
at  the  time,  investigation  always  pricks  the  bubble.  The  State  and  National  Geological 
Surveys  long  ago  decided  against  fhe  probability  of  paying  gold  in  those  mountains.  Never- 
theless, hope  still  springs  eternal! — Editor. 


'EWS  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain gold  strike  seized  the 
entire  northern  slope  of 
the  Adirondacks  in  its 
pulsating  grip  and  shook 
it  out  of  a  long  winter's 
lethargy.  In  the  various  gathering 
places  for  Saranac  Lake  guides  it  was 
cause  for  some  humor,  much  openly  ex- 
pressed doubt — and  a  general  quiet  and 
unostentatious  dispersion  of  the  daily  as- 
semblies. 

The  just-avowed  skeptics  sought  out 
their  most  confidential  friends  and  com- 
pared notes.  The  evidence  was  both 
direct  and  circumstantial.  A  vein  of 
gold  quartz  had  been  discovered  on 
Black  Mountain,  the  valuation  of 
which,  $55,000  to  the  ton,  was  identical 
with  that  of  a  specimen  in  the  possession 
of  John  Clark. 

Each  one  had  seen  Clark's  ore  and 
the  assay  papers  for  a  portion — entirely 
on  the  Q.  T.  and  to  be  divulged  only 
to  the  aforesaid  most  confidential  friend 
— and  Clark  had  sworn  vehemently — 
also  on  the  Q.  T. — that  he  had  knocked 
it  off  a  ledge  when  hunting  for  a  mica 
bed.  He  had  intimated  that  develop- 
ments could  be  expected  when  the  weath- 
er moderated,  but  had  spurned  all  offers 
of  equal  partnership  in  grub  stake  and 
proceeds,  even  from  good  friends.  He 
would,  however,  give  his  real  friends 
first  chance  on  all  but  the  main  vein. 

It  served  him  right.  Clark's  main 
vein  had  been  uncovered  by  another,  al- 


ready several  claims  were  recorded,  and 
the  balance  of  the  race  was  to  the  swift. 

As  soon  as  darkness  permitted  a  dis- 
creet departure  the  contestants  started. 
All  the  afternoon  two-horse  teams  had 
been  at  a  premium  and  of  the  few  auto- 
mobiles there  were  none  left.  Under 
the  seats  were  pack  baskets  and  tents. 
A  few  knowing  ones  had  appropriated 
kitchen  dishpans  for  panning  the  streams, 
while  others  stowed  sledges,  drills,  and 
lightly  handled  dynamite. 

There  were  a  few  who  did  not  start. 
Among  them,  John  Benham  and  How- 
ard Slater  watched  the  teams  slip  by  in 
the  darkness  on  their  long,  weary  drive 
through  mud,  slush,  and  rain  to  Black 
Mountain  in  the  township  of  Jay. 

"How  do  you  know  there's  nothing 
in  it?"  asked  Howard. 

"John  Clark  himself  told  me  the  other 
day  that  there  were  goin'  to  be  some 
claims  staked  pretty  quick.  He  said  he 
couldn't  stand  some  of  'em  off  any 
longer.  They  don't  want  to  get  his 
gold  away  from  him,  but  they  just  want 
to  be  in  on  the  big  secret  because  they're 
friends  of  his." 

"How'd  he  come  to  tell  you?" 

"I  never  asked  him  to  share  up,  so  he 
tipped  me  off  not  to  get  excited  and  said 
to  tell  you." 

Another  stay-at-home  was  John  Clark. 

In  the  conflicting  stories  following  the 
bursting  of  the  bubble  this  much  gained 
added  emphasis: 

Clark's  quartz  had  actual  existence. 
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Running  through  it  were  streaks  and 
threads  of  free  milling  gold,  with  occa- 
sional chunks  which  could  be  dug  out 
with  a  knife.  The  assay  report  on  a 
small  piece  negatived  suspicion  of  a  mine 
chip.  There  is  no  known  vein  of  such 
fabulous  richness.  When  he  would  speak 
of  it  at  all,  and  that  always  in  private, 
Clark's  protestations  that  it  was  Adi- 
rondack gold  grew  stronger.  He  knew 
the  mountain  where  he  had  broken   it 


off,  he  said,  but  had  paid  no  special  at- 
tention to  the  position  of  the  vein,  being 
interested  only  in  mica,  and  could  not 
relocate  it  from  memory  nearer  than 
three  or  four  miles.  If  anyone  imagined 
that  he  would  hunt  for  it  while  his  every 
movement  was  under  surveillance,  he 
had  another  guess  coming.  But  just  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  blew  over.  .  .  . 
To  confirm  all  this,  it  was  noted  that 
one  side   of   Clark's  piece  was   stained 
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and  weather  worn,  indicating  that  it 
must  have  been  broken  from  a  surface 
outcropping. 

One  evening  while  speculation  ran 
highest  I  dropped  in  to  swap  stories  with 
John  Benham.  Descended  from  the  old 
school  of  guides  with  woods  lore,  soft 
manners,  and  speech  of  the  silent  places 
bred  in  the  bone,  but  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  modern  workaday 
world,  John's  evenings  were  to  be  culti- 
vated.    But  to-night  he  was  preoccupied. 

The  reason  was  presently  forthcom- 
ing. He  and  Howard  had  evolved  a 
theory  about  the  gold  and  were  to  take 
to  the  woods  in  the  morning.  Would  I 
go  along?  After  listening  to  the  theory, 
I  enlisted  eagerly.  The  method  of  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  the  play  of  pure  rea- 
son upon  few  known  facts,  offered  the 
only  solution  of  the  mystery :  Where  did 
Clark  come  into  possession  of  his  gold- 
besprinkled  quartz? 

Clark's  father-in-law,  John  King,  had 
died  alone  in  his  cabin  on  Big  Trout 
Pond,  some  time  before,  and  Clark  had 
brought  out  his  effects.  Eureka !  King 
found  the  gold  and  his  secret  died  with 
him!  Small  wonder  that  Clark  made 
no  move  to  stake  his  claim ! 

We  adjourned  to  Howard's  and  dis- 
cussed the  Theory  until  far  into  the 
night. 

It  was  Howard  who  inquired  if  we 
could  tell  gold  when  we  found  it. 

"If  it's  like  Clark's,"  replied  John. 

I  admitted  that  I  could  if  it  had  an 
eagle  stamped  on  it. 

"Why  not  take  Millard  Hayes,"  sug- 
gested Howard,  "and  be  sure.  He's  a 
good  prospector." 

In  a  region  of  much  amateur  gold 
seeking  Millard  alone  possessed  profes- 
sional qualifications,  acquired  during  sev- 
eral years  in  the  mining  districts  of  Can- 
ada. Accordingly  he  was  always  in 
much  demand.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  serious  expedition  pretended  to 
be  complete  in  personnel  without  him  as 
a  member  of  it. 

We  sought  out  Millard  and  outlined 
the  Theory.  Reaching  into  his  pocket, 
he  drew  forth  a  flat,  thin  piece  of  some- 
thing yellow.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
a  little  finger  nail. 

"That,"  said  Millard,  "is  some  gold 


that  I  assayed  myself  out  of  a  piece  of 
Clark's  quartz." 

We  regarded  it  silently. 

"It  figured  $66,200." 

Our  silence  became  intensified  and 
breathless. 

"I  thought  I  was  wrong,"  he  contin- 
ued, "so  I  sent  half  of  the  piece  he  gave 
me  to  New  York.  There's  the  papers 
on  the  assay." 

We  read  by  turn  in  cold  typewriting 
the  estimate  of  $66,400  in  gold  and  $500 
in  silver  per  ton. 

"There's  gold  in  these  mountains," 
resumed  Millard.  "If  you  want  to,  I 
guess  I'm  willin'  to  share  up.  There'll 
be  enough  for  four." 

Noon  of  the  next  day  saw  us  em- 
barked in  two  light-rowing  guide  boats 
for  the  long  pull  up  Tupper  Lake.  Far 
to  the  south  Bog  River  tumbled  white 
and  foaming  into  the  still  water,  aton- 
ing in  one  vicious  lunge  for  its  long, 
quiet  meanderings.  The  rear  of  Mona- 
han's  drive  had  just  come  out  of  the 
river  and  the  logs  were  boomed  near 
the  foot  of  the  falls.  Two  tug  boats 
waited  with  steam  up  for  the  wind  to 
shift  so  that  their  tow  could  be  started. 
We  jumped  the  boom,  pushed  through 
the  logs,  and  carried  around  the  falls, 
then  accepted  Monahan's  hospitable  in- 
vitation to  river  driver's  beans  and  other 
hearty  fare. 

Camp  was  pitched  at  the  carry  three 
miles  above.  It  was  too  late  for  pros- 
pecting that  day,  so  we  set  about  mak- 
ing everything  snug  and  comfortable.  I 
volunteered  to  cook.  Has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  blithe  summer  camper  that 
after  a  hard  day  at  the  paddle,  or  weary 
miles  of  straining  under  a  heavy  pack, 
his  guide  could  find  the  creation  of  a 
sumptuous  supper  other  than  relaxation  ? 
My  proposal  met  with  instant  and  reck- 
less acclaim.     Too  late  I  repented. 

Those  three  veterans  reclined  in  lux- 
urious ease  on  the  fresh-made  balsam  bed 
and  discussed  the  meal  sotto  voce,  but 
not  too  sotto,  the  while  their  "guide" 
washed  and  dried  the  dishes,  picked  up 
the  camp,  and  fixed  all  tight  for  the  night. 
The  whole  trip  in  having  been  by  water, 
the  grub  stake  was  elaborate  and  varied, 
the  "guide's"  labors  onerous  in  propor- 
tion, and  the  three  "sports"  correspond- 
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ingly  contented  and  disinclined  to  move 
after  meals. 

"No  more  'paddlin'  your  own  canoe' 
for  me,"  said  Millard.  "I  won't  never 
go  campin'  again  without  a  guide." 

"What  time  will  we  tell  the  guide  we 
want  breakfast?"  asked  John. 

"If  you  want  to  get  anythin'  done 
prospectin',"  put  in  Millard,  "you've 
got  to  get  away  from  here  by  daylight, 
anyway." 

"That's  pretty  early,"  reflected  How- 
ard. Then  to  the  guide:  "You  needn't 
,  bother  with  much.  Fried  potatoes,  ba- 
con and  eggs,  pancakes  and  coffee  will 
do  me." 

Millard  thought  oatmeal  would  help 
out  some,  and  John  had  to  have  cocoa. 

"But  there  aren't  any  potatoes  boiled," 
expostulated  the  guide. 

"There's  a  good  fire  now,"  suggested 
Millard. 

With  the  potatoes  bubbling  in  the  pot 
the  guide  crawled  into  the  tent,  lighted 
a  consolatory  pipe,  and  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Theory. 

We  were  in  one  of  the  least  frequented 
and  wildest  part  of  the  Adirondacks.  A 
hundred  feet  in  front  of  the  tent  the 
Little  Tupper  stream  swirled  past.  An 
equal  distance  behind,  Bog  River  hastily 
composed  itself  after  a  quarter  mile  of 
unseemly  haste.  A  hundred  yards  below 
they  merged  peacefully.  A  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  south  Bear  Creek  slipped 
unobtrusively  into  the  Little  Tupper. 
Northward  of  Bog  River,  and  parallel- 
ing it  to  the  westward,  extended  a  long, 
high  ridge. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  basin 
ran  another  parallel  ridge,  its  southern 
side  rolling  unevenly  down  to  Bear 
Creek,  its  western  end  encircling  the 
southern  side  of  Big  Trout,  five  miles 
west.  Between  the  high  ridge  on  the 
north  and  Bear  Creek  on  the  south  was 
our  quest.  We  decided  to  try  the  north- 
ern ridge  first. 

"One  of  the  state  geologists  said  it's 
the  most  likely  place  in  the  Adirondacks 
for  gold,"  remembered  John,  who  had 
worked  with  many  surveys. 

Gradually  the  fire  sank  lower  and  the 
chill  night  air  of  spring  crept  into  the 
tent.  Blankets  were  alluring  and  sopo- 
rific, insensibly  merging  discussion  into 


dream.  A  last  random  question  rose 
into  the  waning  firelight,  gleamed  fit- 
fully— and  was  unanswered  : 

"Did  the  guide  put  up  a  lunch  for  to- 
morrow?" 

Let  the  guide  confess  now  that  a  prod- 
ding of  the  feet  awoke  him  next  morn- 
ing to  a  blazing  fire,  breakfast  spread 
for  four,  and  three  broad  grins  await- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  joke. 

"Pretty  tough,"  they  agreed,  "when 
sports  have  to  turn  out  and  cook  their 
own  grub." 

Before  the  sun  had  fairly  broken 
through  the  thick  spruces,  we  took  one 
of  the  boats  over  the  carry,  paddled  a 
couple  of  miles  up  the  river,  and  struck 
back  to  the  big  ridge.  In  his  hand  Mil- 
lard carried  a  prospector's  pick,  and 
slung  in  a  meal  sack  over  his  shoulder 
was  his  shallow,  wide-rimmed  pan,  rusty 
from  much  prospecting  on  many  a 
stream.  The  rust,  he  explained,  made  it 
much  easier  to  see  the  gold.  He  had, 
besides,  a  two  lens  magnifying  glass  and 
a  magnet. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  without 
Millard  our  search  would  be  vain.  We 
three  amateurs  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness  and  gazed  about  us  for  gold. 
In  our  minds  was  pictured  a  broad, 
clear  streak  of  crystal  quartz,  gleaming 
with  yellow  flecks,  a  vein  as  yet  miracu- 
lously unnoticed  by  all  the  woods  travel- 
ers of  the  Adirondacks  save  one. 

Howard's  roving  eye  fell  upon  a  bare, 
exposed  face  of  rock.  "Here's  some 
quartz." 

As  players  are  galvanized  into  action 
by  the  whistle  for  the  kick-off,  so  were 
John  and  I  roused  out  of  speculation. 
We  precipitated  ourselves  upon  the  spot 
and.  with  our  camp  hatchets  hacked  ex- 
'citedly  for  first  blood. 

Millard  gave  one  disdainful  look. 
"  'Tain't  in  place,  boys." 

"It's  right  here,"  countered  Howard 
in  his  pride  of  discovery. 

"But  it's  got  to  be  in  place,"  explained 
Millard.  "That's  float.  Mebbe  come 
from  Canada  in  the  ice.  The  whole 
rock's  no  bigger'n  a  chair.  We  got  to 
find  it  in  a  solid  ledge." 

Thenceforth  that  entire  mountain 
seemed  made  of  float.  We  ransacked  it 
rod  by  rod,  and  I  believe  that  it  would 
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ride  serenely  on  the  waters  of  the  flood. 
Always  came  Millard's  verdict: 

"That's  float;  big  as  a  house,  but 
'tain't  in  place.  We  got  to  wait  till  the 
formation  changes." 

Nevertheless,  spite  of  adversities  of 
formation,  spite  of  all  the  hybrid  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  a  vanished  glacier,  we 
combed  our  way  westward. 

"We  can't  afford  to  go  by  anything 
or  we'll  miss  it,"  advised  Millard. 


"Has  it,"  dubiously,  from  John. 

"How  do  you  know,"  I  demanded. 

"Millard  says  so." 

"Didn't  you  see  it,  right  back  there?" 
asked   Millard. 

"I  guess  I  wasn't  looking  when  it  hap- 
pened," admitted  John. 

With  revitalized  optimism  we  again 
assaulted  the  rocks,  chopping,  prying, 
scrutinizing,  referring  doubtful  speci- 
mens to  Millard.     Alas  for  those  beau- 


CAMP  WAS  PITCHED  AT  THE  CARRY. 


Do  you  love  the  soft  green,  moss- 
covered  boulders  of  the  deep  woods? 
If  so,  keep  clear  of  our  ridge.  Its  rocks 
stand  gaunt  and  naked,  stripped  bare  of 
the  matting  of  years. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  that  gold,"  said  How- 
ard, "I'd  take  a  rest  drivin'  river." 

John  and  I  had  climbed  a  knoll  to  sur- 
vey the  blasted  formation.  East  and 
west  it  stretched  alike,  and  through  all 
the  vistas  of  the  trees  loomed  float.  Cer- 
tainly something  was  decidedly  wrong 
with  the  formation. 

Hurriedly  catching  up  with  the  others, 
we  found  open  jubilation. 

"The  formation's  changed,"  communi- 
cated Howard. 


tiful,  well-hung  hatchets !  Never  intend- 
ed for  hammers  of  Thor,  it  may  only  be 
said  that  they  perished  in  a  good  cause. 

As  we  progressed  the  formation  did 
become  more  promising.  The  rock  was 
in  solid,  native  ledges,  and  we  were  re- 
lieved of  the  reiteration,  "No  use  both- 
erin'  with  float."  "Moreover,"  said 
Millard,  "it  was  metamorphic  rock." 
Clearly  enough  that  means  changed  form. 
And  metamorphic  rock,  we  learned, 
makes  good  prospecting.  So  we  pros- 
pected industriously. 

"Why,"  I  inquired  of  Millard,  "would 
not  the  prospect  be  just  as  good  if  we 
started  in  the  west  and  worked  back  east 
over  the  change  in  formation?" 
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Millard  insisted  that  then  we  wouldn't 
have  metamorphic  rock,  so  in  the  face  of 
such  a  paradox  I  gave  it  up.  It  seems 
that  in  one  direction  it  changes  and  in 
the  other  it  doesn't,  but  which  way  to  go 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  novice. 
I  resolved  forthwith  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  intricate  subtleties  of  forma- 
tion, for  they  point  the  way  to  the  pot  of 
gold. 

We  were  passing  through  a  sag  in 
the  ridge,  where  several  little  streams 
soaked  out  of  the  ground  and  trickled  off 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Here 
the  pan  came  into  play.  Scooping  it  full 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  Millard  gently  kneaded  and 
stirred  the  contents  round  and  round, 
holding  the  pan  meanwhile  under  the 
water.  The  muck  and  other  lighter  por- 
tions washed   out   and    floated   away. 

When  the  lumps  had  all  been  broken 
up  and  the  mass  had  perceptibly  de- 
creased, he  lifted  the  pan  out,  full  of  the 
dirt  and  water,  and  shook  it.  Much  of 
the  water  slopped  out,  carrying  dirt 
with  it.  He  next  picked  out  the  coarser 
gravel,  filled  the  pan  with  water,  and  re- 
peated the  operation  of  shaking  and  slop- 
ping. Then  with  the  pan  full  of  water, 
he  began  a  peculiar  circular  motion,  end- 
ing with  a  sudden  slopping  of  sandy  wa- 
ter. Finally,  with  all  but  the  heaviest 
particles  gone,  he  drained  off  the  water 
and  searched  for  the  color  of  gold 
through  the  magnifying  glass. 

It  looked  easy  enough,  but  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  could  approximate  the  refined 
jiggle  and  sweep  of  Millard's  practiced 
hands.  We  usually  dumped  either  half 
the  water  out  or  none  at  all. 

A  dozen  times  we  were  sure  of  the 
color  of  gold,  but  on  viewing  it  at  differ- 
ent angles,  it  always  lost  the  characteris- 
tic golden  yellow.  Fools'  gold,  all  of  it, 
but  without  Millard  we  would  have 
staked  our  claims  within  the  hour. 

"You'll  know  it  all  right  when  you  see 
it.  It  don't  look  like  nothin'  but  gold, 
and  it  looks  the  same  all  the  time,  any 
way  you  hold  it." 

The  prospecting  continued  to  improve. 
There  was  more  of  that  "changed  forma- 
tion" rock  and  one  of  the  little  brooks 
was  full  of  black  sand.  It  clung  to  the 
magnet  and  was  too  heavy  to  wash  out 


of  the  pan.     Millard  was  noticeably  ex- 
cited. 

"This  is  an  almighty  good  prospect, 
boys.  We're  likely  to  run  on  to  it  any 
minute  now.  There  ain't  a  better  pros- 
pect in  these  mountains,  and  I've  been 
all  over  'em.  Be  sure  you  don't  miss 
nothin'." 

We  made  quadruply  certain  and  all 
four  minutely  examined  every  find  of 
quartz,  Progress  was  correspondingly 
slow.  The  veins  were  bigger  and  more 
frequent. 

"She's  gettin'  together,"  announced 
Millard.  "When  they  all  run  into  one, 
we'll  find  it.  We  got  to  hit  the  parent 
vein.  It's  too  scattered  now,  but  'tain't 
fur  off.  Full  of  iron,  too,  and  'iron  rides 
a  good  horse'." 

A  hundred  yards  beyond,  under  a  thick 
blanket  of  moss,  we  uncovered  the  great 
paternal  ancestor  of  all  quartz  veins.  It 
showed  twenty  feet  high  on  the  face  of 
a  cliff. 

"If  it  ain't  here,"  concluded  Millard, 
"I  don't  know  where  it  is." 

I  hacked  off  a  chunk  and  examined  it. 
It  was  porous  and  honeycombed  and  in- 
side the  little  cells  were  small,  golden 
yellow  globules.  I  dug  one  out.  The 
find  was  too  momentous  to  be  proclaimed 
prematurely.  I  recalled  Millard's  state- 
ment, "You'll  know  it  when  you  see  it." 
It  was  the  color  of  old  Roman  gold  and 
from  all  angles  varied  not  the  fraction 
of  a  shade. 

I  strove  to  be  calm,  to  appear  un- 
concerned. We  had  reasoned  it  out  and 
by  logical  steps  come  to  our  goal.  Look- 
ing up,  I  caught  John's  eye  as  he  pried 
at  the  vein.  By  sheer  effort  of  will  I 
nodded  quietly. 
Here  it  is. 

John  examined  it,  then  Howard ;  final- 
ly came   Millard. 

"Never  saw  nothin'  like  it,  but  'tain't 
gold." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"Decomposed  feldspar  or  some  other 
mineral.  Inside  the  vein  the  soft  part 
ain't  so  rotten,  but  on  the  outside  it's  all 
washed  out  except  that  yellow  stuff.  I 
wish  it  was.  Best  prospect  I  ever  see, 
but  nothin'  in  it." 

After  that,  with  dampened  ardor  but 
still  determined,  we  settled  down  to  real 
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prospecting,  resolved  to  find  old  John 
King's  vein  if  it  took  us  the  rest  of  the 
week.  The  big  ridge  was  finished  by 
late  afternoon  and  we  returned  to  the 
tent. 

If  you  ever  go  prospecting,  which  by 
all  means  do  at  least  once,  take  a  cook. 
Camp  cookery  is  the  product  of  inspira- 
tion and  attention,  plus  any  available  re- 
sources of  grub  stake,  and  may  be  stated 
with  mathematical  exactitude  thus:  (In- 
spiration X  Attention)  -(-  Resources  = 
What? 

Accordingly,  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever the  fixed  resources  of  the  outfit, 
the  result  will  be  enormously  affected, 
for  better  or  worse,  by  the  value  of  the 
two  multiplying  factors.  This  is  ab- 
struse, but  so  is  camp  cookery.  In  fur- 
ther support  of  my  advice,  let  me  add 
that  no  man  whose  sole  hope  of  great 
wealth  depends  on  a  fortunate  inspira- 
tion regarding  the  lifelong  perambula- 
tions of  a  guide  and  his  father-in-law 
can  more  than  momentarily  withdraw  his 
attention  from  disccussions  of  the  The- 
ory. 

We  concentrated  our  resourceful  in- 
spirations on  the  all-important  Theory, 
and  the  charity,  hunger,  and  mental  ab- 
sorption of  those  three  good  campmates 
atoned  for  many  shortcomings. 

There  ensued  many  days  of  painstak- 
ing and  laborious  prospecting.  Always 
when  the  first  gray  tinge  of  dawn  stole 
into  the  blackness  of  the  tent  Millard 
slipped  quietly  down  by  the  foot  and  I 
could  hear  him  walking  leisurely  about 
in  the  brush,  after  the  manner  of  old 
woodsmen,  collecting  material  for  the 
fire.  One  takes  his  time  at  this  and  finds 
just  the  right  dry  kindling.  It's  quickest 
in  the  end. 

That  is  the  hour  when,  if  one  fortu- 
nately awakes  with  a  clear  conscience, 
it  is  sweetest  to  roll  over  in  the  blankets 
and  drop  peacefully  off  to  sleep  again. 
But  Millard  always  sang  a  little  song, 
dwelling  longest  on  the  refrain,  "Once  I 
had  money,  but  now  it's  all  gone."  The 
rest  of  us  wanted  the  experience  at  least 
once,  so  we  hastily  scrambled  out  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  and  prepared  break- 
fast. Then  with  pick  and  pan  and  ruined 
camp  axes  we  followed  the  lure  of  the 
gold  until  night. 


Every  day  we  found  "gold,"  never  the 
shade  of  the  lumps  in  the  big  vein  of  cel- 
lular quartz,  but  yellow  and  promising. 
With  bounding  hope  we  carried  it  all  to 
Millard. 

"  'Tain't  the  right  color." 

We  got  to  cursing  "color."  "Next 
time  I'll  bring  some  samples,"  decided 
Howard. 

One  night  after  supper,  when  further 
hope  seemed  vain,  we  were  discussing  the 
vague  technicalities  of  prospecting. 
Reaching  into  his  duffel  bag,  Millard 
produced  a  cloth-bound  book. 

"You'll  find  a  lot  of  information  in 
this." 

By  the  light  of  the  candle  lantern  I 
read  the  name  on  the  back:  "Prospector's 
Field  Book  and  Guide." 

Then  in  fuller  detail  on  the  title  page : 
"In  the  Search  for  and  Easy  Determina- 
tion of  Ores  and  Other  Useful  Miner- 
als." 

The  book  opened,  from  much  use,  to 
the  chapter  on  gold,  and  to  this  passage : 

Frequently  cellular  quartz  has  been  found 
with  gold  within  the  cells,  the  material 
which  surrounded  the  gold  having  become 
decomposed,  and,  thus  releasing  the  unde- 
composed  gold,  the  latter  is  found  in  the 
cells  of  the   quartz. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  I  soon 
turned  up  this: 

It  is  the  only  yellow  malleable  mineral 
found  in  the  natural  state.  Its  color  varies 
from  pale  to  deep  yellow,  but  it  presents 
the  same  color  from  whatever  direction  it 
is  looked  at,  and  to  the  prospector  this  is  a 
guiding  test.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  accomplishments  for  gold 
exploitation  is  "  an  eye  for  color." 

Beckoning  quietly  to  John,  I  slipped 
out  of  the  tent,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
the  woods  we  struck  matches  and  read 
and  reread  the  pregnant  paragraphs. 
Then  we  sat  on  a  log  and  talked  it  all 
over.  It  was  perfectly  evident.  Mil- 
lard was  color  blind,  and  all  the  cells 
of  that  massive  vein  of  quartz  on  top  of 
the  big  ridge  were  actually  filled  with 
little  nuggets  of  virgin  gold. 

As  tactfully  and  delicately  as  possible 
we  detailed  our  opinion  to  the  others, 
emphasizing  the  local  variation  in  color. 
Millard  was  broad-minded. 
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"I  never  saw  none  like  it,  but  nobody 
wants  you  to  be  right  more'n  I  do." 

John  and  I  volunteered  to  get  sam- 
ples next  day. 

"You'd  better  take  that  book  and  half 
the  magnifying  glass,"  suggested  Mil- 
lard, "and  try  some  of  the  tests.  How- 
ard and  I'll  pan  out  these  streams  again 
while  you're  gone." 

Early  next  morning,  with  renewed 
hope,  we  climbed  the  steep,  hard  miles 
to  the  lode.  Probably  neither  of  us 
would  have  been  in  the  least  surprised 
to  have  found  the  vein  claimed  and  an 
armed  guard  in  possession,  or  the  whole 
ledge  floated  off  in  our  absence.  But 
there  it  was,  solidly  in  place,  and  in  all 
the  open  cells  of  the  quartz  were  free 
golden  lumps,  as  big  as  a  pin  head. 

"Gold  grains  will  flatten  when  struck 
with  a  hammer,"  read  John,  "  whereas 
other  minerals  similar  in  color  will  break 
into  fragments." 

Placing  a  nugget  carefully  on  the 
blade  of  my  knife,  I  struck  it  lightly 
with  the  head  of  the  ax.  It  flattened. 
More  than  that,  another  one  spread  out 
into  a  thin  sheet  upon  pressure  from  the 
blade  of  John's  knife.  It  was  certainly 
very  soft,  malleable,  and  it  was  always 
yellow. 

"Or,  if  the  doubtful  specimen  is  coarse 
enough,"  continued  the  book,  "take  a 
needle  and  stick  the  point  into  the  ques- 
tionable specimen.  If  gold,  the  steel 
point  will  readily  prick  it,  if  pyrites  or 
yellow  mica,  the  point  will  glance  off  or 
only  scratch  it." 

We  hunted  for  a  pin  and  impaled  a 
nugget  upon  the  point. 

"Sure  enough  gold,"  decided  John. 
"Let's  put  some  in  the  tin  cup  with  a 
little  sand  and  pan  off  the  sand." 

We  tried  it,  and  at  the  first  jiggle  the 
gold  all  rose  out  of  the  sand  and  floated! 

In  speechless  amazement  we  watched 
it  for  a  full  minute ;  then  John  put  forth 
his  finger  and  solemnly  tried  to  sink  it. 
It  wouldn't  sink,  but  came  up  around 
the  sides  of  his  finger  like  a  rubber  ball 
in  a  bath  tub. 

"It  floats,"  said  John,  in  the  manner 


of  one  imparting  important  and  astound- 
ing information. 

Together  we  consulted  the  book  and 
at  length  found  this: 

"Float-gold :  Fine  particles  of  gold 
which  do  not  readily  settle  in  water." 

We  began  to  be  very  proud  of  our  as- 
saying. There  was  one  more  test,  and  in 
scientific  exuberance  we  applied  it. 

Under  the  blowpipe,  on  a  piece  of  chai> 
coal,  gold  may  melt,  but  on  cooling  it  al- 
ways retains  its  color;  any  other  metal  will 
lose  color,  become  blackened,  or  be  at- 
tracted to  the  end  of  a  magnet. 

We  built  a  fire  and  charred  and 
cooled  some  wood.  Scooping  a  little 
hole  in  one  end,  I  placed  in  it  a  nug- 
get, and  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe  for 
a  blowpipe  John  directed  the  flame  of 
a  burning  brand.  The  nugget  disap- 
peared. 

"You  blew  too  hard." 

We  repeated  the  experiment  with  the 
same  result. 

"This  damn  thing's  too  coarse,"  com- 
plained John.  "It  makes  too  much 
smoke  and  blaze.  Do  you  suppose  that 
magnifying  glass  would  be  hot  enough?" 

Impaling  another  nugget  on  a  pin 
— there  were  lots  of  nuggets — I  con- 
centrated the  sun's  rays.  There  was  a 
minute  flash  of  smoke  and  the  nugget 
changed  color  and  blackened.  To  be  ex- 
plicit, it  burned  up !  We  had  reached 
the  limit  of  nervous  tension  and  both 
laughed. 

Then  John  got  up  and  studied  the 
face  of  the  vein  for  a  long  time.  When 
he  came  back  he  had  a  chunk  of  cellu- 
lar quartz  upon  which  something  wrig- 
gled. It  was  small  and  green,  and  it 
wriggled,  and  when  at  last  it  had  wrig- 
gled itself  clear  of  a  cell  of  the  quartz,  it 
went  measuring  itself  off,  length  after 
length,  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  as 
if  it  were  measuring  a  shroud  for  our 
shattered  hopes. 

"That's  the  worm  that  laid  the  gold- 
en eggs,"  said  John. 

Whereupon,  picking  up  the  ax,  -  he 
smote  it  fair  and  square. 


CLIMBING    A    MOUNTAIN    ON    SNOW- 

SHOES 


Told  bv  the  Camera  of  Leonard  D.   Sherman 


WHEN    THE    TRAIL    RUNS    UP    THE    SIDE    OF    A    RIDGE    IT    BEGINS    TO    LOOSEN 

THINGS    UP. 


YOU    HAVE    PEELED    YOUR    SWEATERS    AND    TIED    THEM    ABOUT    YOUR    WAIST 
LONG    BEFORE    YOU    REACH    THE    "  HALF-WAY    SPRING." 


YOU    DECIDE    TO    STRIKE    OUT    AND    MAKE    A    TRAIL    OF    YOUR    OWN. 


NEAR   THE    TOP    OF    THE    RIDGE.       IT  S    HANDS    AND    KNEES    NOW,    ANY 
WAY   TO    GET   ALONG. 


NEAR    THE    SUMMIT    YOU    STRIKE    THE    OLD    TRAIL    AGAIN    AND    CHOP    DOWN 
AND    DRAG    TO    THE    TOP    SOME    DRY   TREES    FOR    FUEL. 


AFTER  AWHILE  YOU  START  HOME  CROSS   LOTS.  IT  S   EASY  GOING   DOWN. 

FOUR    FEET    OF    SNOW    COVER    UP    LITTLE    THINGS    LIKE    ROCKS 

AND    FALLEN    LOGS    TO    AN    EVEN    SMOOTHNESS. 


A   TRAIL    OF   YOUR    OWN    HAS    POSSIBILITIES.       SPRUCE    GUM    RIGHT    OFF 

THE    FARM! 


DOWN    THE    ROAD    FROM 
LES    FOSSES 

BY  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Illustrated  with  Draivings  by  the  Author 


==^HE  Norman  village  was 
sound  asleep.  It  was 
taking  its  afternoon  nap, 
the  July  sun  warming  its 
quaint  tiled  roofs,  creep- 
ing down  its  narrow  by- 
ways, baking  its  main  thoroughfare,  and 
incidentally  casting  a  shadow  line  on  the 
sun  dial  fastened  midway  up  the  tower 
of  its  snug  stone  church. 

Though  the  shadow  line  marked  two 
o'clock,  not  a  human  being  was  in  sight, 
even  though  I  turned  in  my  ramble  to 
the  public  square.  The  solid  gray  shut- 
ters on  every  house  were  closed  and 
stoutly  hooked  within.  Behind  these 
shutters  dozed  in  that  light  sleep  of  old 
age  sundry  old  men  and  great  grand- 
mothers in  white  cotton  bonnets,  too 
feeble  to  venture  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Les 
Fosses  had  gone  at  the  first  glimmer  of 
dawn  to  harvest  the  hay. 

As  I  stood  alone  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  a  half  timbered  gable  listening  to  the 
faint  babble  of  children's  voices  from  the 
village  school,  a  black  cat  emerged  from 
beneath  a  worn  stable  door,  caught  sight 
of  me,  stopped,  turned  her  gaze  intently 
to  a  rusty  water  pipe,  and  then,  confi- 
dent I  had  not  divined  either  her  sleek 
presence  or  the  purpose  of  her  stealthy 
adventure,  trotted  obliquely  across  the 
sunny  square  to  a  box  of  a  railroad  sta- 
tion, its  sliding  door  padlocked  I  no- 
ticed as  I  followed  the  cat's  tracks  and, 
peering  through  the  dusty  panes  of  the 
sliding  door,  I  counted  four  parcels  and 
a  barrel  of  Bordeaux  destined  for  Les 
Fosses. 

As  for  the  chef  de  gare — a  lean 
woman  with  a  dull  eye,  she  had  gone 
home  to  dig  some  potatoes  and  wash  her 
seventh  infant  between  trains. 


Les  Fosses  was  as  quiet  as  the  lee  side 
of  a  haystack  in  sunstroke  weather.  A 
cock  crowed  close  to  the  little  gray 
church  and  a  swallow  skimmed  past  the 
cat  with  a  thin  scream  of  mockery.  A 
few  doors  below  the  mayor  was  snoring 
in  his  kitchen.  Only  the  grocer's  door 
in  the  plain  little  square,  which  is  once 
a  year  enlivened  with  the  village  fete, 
stood  open  for  a  chance  customer,  so  I 
turned  toward  it,  for  the  grocer  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine. 

I  soon  caught  sight  of  this  fat,  florid 
Monsieur  Chambard  dozing  over  yester- 
day's Gazette  Normande  behind  a  row 
of  amber  tinted  bottles  filled  to  their 
necks  with  Javelle  water  and  ranged  in 
his  window  above  the  bitters  and  the 
vermouth. 

He  is  always  complaining,  this  apo- 
plectic Monsieur  Chambard.  To-day 
he  denounces  the  heat.  Yesterday  he 
wheezed  and  choked  out  his  impreca- 
tions over  the  sacre  south  wind  that  had 
brought  the  rain.  To-morrow  he  may 
be  blustering  and  roaring  over  the  small 
profit  in  dried  herring,  or  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  in  advancing  the  price  of 
its  yellow  package  of  cigarettes  one  sou 
— and  a  sou  is  something  to  this  shrewd 
old  Norman. 

Monsieur  Chambard's  is  a  highly 
scented  store.  As  it  is  the  only  one  in 
Les  Fosses,  the  place  reeks  with  its  pun- 
gent stock — everything  from  beeswax  to 
prunes,  to  automobile  essence  and  as- 
sertive cheeses  from  Pont  Leveque  and 
beyond — while  from  the  low-beamed 
ceiling  above  the  short  zinc  bar  of  his 
buvette,  hams,  tinware,  and  sausages 
hang  like  bats. 

During  his  odd  evening  hours  Mon- 
sieur Chambard  profits  by  loading  car- 
tridges for  transient  sportsmen,  his  open 
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bowl  of  powder  tucked  under  the  glare 
of  a  smoky  kerosene  lamp  in  his  dingy 
back  room.  Some  evening  Monsieur 
Chambard  and  his  grocery  will  suddenly 
disappear. 

It  was  only  after  Chambard  and  I 
had  clinked  the  rims  of  a  final  glass  of 
vermouth  together  and  twilight  had 
fallen  upon  the  village,  that  Les  Fosses 
began  to  show  signs  of  life.     It  awoke 


eager  to  discuss  for  the  tenth  time  the 
latest  gossip — they  were  young  once 
themselves  and  laughed  and  made  love 
in  the  same  public  square. 

And  so  they  joked  and  gossiped  until 
the  Pere  Chauvin's  tavern  became  as 
crowded  as  Chambard's  store  and  far 
livelier,  until  the  red  sun  sank,  eating 
its  way  like  a  coal  of  fire  behind  the 
dark  mass  of  trees  on  the  hillside,  above 


in   a  good  humor,   opening  its  first  eye    whose  rich  growth  rise  the  toureeles  of 


with  Madame  Vineaux's  cafe  on  the  cor- 
ner, and  its  second  with  the  Pere  Chau- 
vin's, a  few  doors  below — a  worn  hos- 
telry with  a  moss-grown  roof  and  a 
sign  announcing  hospitality  to  the  trav- 
eler on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Even 
the  public  square  grew  garrulous  and 
merry,  with  laughing  children,  with 
sturdy  rosy-cheeked  blondes  and  bru- 
nettes, their  clear  ruddy  skins  tanned  by 
their  long  day  afield,  with  brawny- 
armed  peasants  whose  scythes  had  been 
sweeping  down   the   harvest   since   day- 


the  chateau  of  a  certain  baron  and  below 
which  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  close  to 
a  dark,  cool,  feathery  lane,  stands  the  vil- 
lage washing  shed  with  its  sluggish  pool 
blanketed  with  green  scum,  jeweled 
with  darning  needles  during  the  lazy, 
sunny  days  and  noisy  after  twilight  with 
the  jargon  of  frogs  who  seem  to  have 
a  deal  to  say  about  the  village  and  other 
important  matters  wholly  concerning 
themselves. 

"A lions!"  announces  a  rich,  old  far- 
mer, wiping  his  clean-shaven  upper  lip 


light,  with  joking,  buxom  women,  cack-  with  the  sleeve  of  his  blue  blouse.  "On 
ling  of  great-grandmothers,  their  keen  va  manger  la  soupe!"  and  off  he  goes 
eyes  glinting  from  their  wrinkled  faces,     to  his  supper.     By  twos  and  threes  the 
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rest  in  the  public  square  follow  his  ex- 
ample, for  they  are  up  with  the  dawn, 
these  thrifty  Normans,  and  are  in  bed 
shortly  after  their  hens  have  settled 
themselves  for  the  night,  having  first 
eaten  their  soup  and  bread,  washing  it 
down  with  cider  and  settling  this  frugal 
repast  with  the  traditional  after-dinner 
cup  of  black  coffee,  well  seasoned  with 
apple-jack. 

Night  settles — one  by  one  the  lights 
go  out — Les  Fosses  is  again  asleep.  To- 
night, under  the  soft  moonlight,  a  dog 
in  a  neighboring  farmyard  bays  dismally 
at.  the  moon.  Three  cats  in  a  noiseless 
game  of  tag  have  taken  possession  of  the 
public  square,  deserted  save  for  the 
presence  of  the  black  cat  and  half  a 
dozen  of  her  admirers.  Like  a  queen  she 
has  placed  herself  conspicuously  in  the 
moonlight — feminine  in  her  vanity — her 
consorts  quarreling  in  the  shadows. 

Chambard's  lamp  is  still  burning — he 
has  a  hundred  cartridges  to  load  for  a 
Parisian  who  is  to  shoot  on  the  seacoast, 
to-morrow,  with  the  Baron,  so  I  leave 
Chambard  to  his  fate  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  take  my  leave  of  Les  Fosses  by  the 
highway  that  leads  down  to  my  own 
village  of  fisherfolk,  a  weatherbeaten 
little  village  of  stone  on  the  edge  of  a 
tawny  marsh  close  to  the  open  se'a  and 
totally  different  in  its  atmosphere  from 
the  farmer  village  of  Les  Fosses. 

The  highway  shows  white  and  clear 
in  the  moonlight.  Now  and  then  I 
cross  stretches  of  freshly  cracked  stone 
which  in  a  few  days  will  be  embedded  as 
smooth  as  macadam,  rolled  under  the 
weight  of  the  big  two-wheeled  carts,  so 
heavy  in  themselves  that  any  horse  but 
a  Norman  percheron  under  his  chain 
harness  and  massive  collar  would  con- 
sider the  cart  a  load  before  it  was  filled. 
They  are  as  careful  in  patching  these 
clean  roads  in  France  as  they  are  in 
patching  their  clothes. 

Before  I  have  gone  a  kilometer  the 
rumbling  thunder  of  one  of  these  giant 
carts  draws  me  to  the  roadside  to  let  it 
pass.  The  driver  is  asleep  on  a  heaping 
load  of  yellow  clay,  the  big-chested 
white  horse  leading  the  way.  It  is 
Monsieur  Bignon  who  owns  the  clay 
quarry  below  Les  Fosses,  and  I  know 
the  cafe  he  will  stop  at  in  my  village — 


at  Madame  Lemoine's;  that  snug  box 
with  the  red  curtains  half  hiding  the 
smallest  of  kitchens,  shining  in  polished 
copper  saucepans,  and  a  snug  room  ad- 
joining provided  with  four  marble- 
topped  tables. 

Madame  Lemoine's  cafe  is  never 
closed  to  her  clientele.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  good-natured  soul  will  be 
roused  out  of  her  bed  to  let  Monsieur 
Bignon  in  and  heat  his  coffee  and  place 
beside  it  with  a  hearty  welcome  his  de- 
canter of  apple-jack,  for  that  is  the  kind 
of  a  village  my  village  is — rough  and 
ready  at  all  hours,  and  not  a  sleepy  hole 
like  Les  Fosses. 

My  village  by  the  marsh  is  full  of 
live  fishermen  and  fisher  girls,  whose 
wanton  beauty,  wiry  build,  and  cour- 
age do  not  exist  in  Les  Fosses.  A  race 
apart  are  these  Bohemians  of  the  sea, 
with  so  little  of  the  grossness  of  the 
peasant  in  them  that  you  wonder  where 
they  came  from.  Hard  drinkers  are 
they — generous  to  a  fault,  and  as  white 
as  their  nets  when  it  comes  to  comrade- 
ship and  fair  dealing. 

No  one  can  say  of  my  village  of  Pont 
du  Sable  that  it  does  not  harbor  a 
unique  community.  It  is  a  village  with 
a  race  who  do  as  they  please,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ideas,  relative  to  pleas- 
ure and  work---and  the  work  is  hard 
enough,  getting  a  living  out  of  the  re- 
lentless sea,  to  justify  any  vagabond  his 
pleasure.  They  are  a  blonde  race,  these 
wiry,  bare-legged  fisherfolk,  with  blue 
eyes  and  features  as  clean-cut  as  their 
agile  bodies,  hardened  down  to  sinew 
and  muscle  by  years  of  fishing. 

There  is,  too,  something  distinctly 
masculine  about  the  women,  blue-eyed 
and  fair-haired  like  their  men,  a  blonde 
which  the  sea  air  dulls  with  sun  and  salt. 
The  slim  girls,  hard  and  wiry  as  their 
brothers  and  sweethearts,  are  even  boy- 
ish. Their  very  talk  is  masculine ;  more 
than  that  it  is  typical  of  this  particular 
village  of  fisherfolk.  At  any  neighbor- 
ing fete  where  she  might  chance  to  be, 
I  could  pick  out  this  girl  of  Pont  du 
Sable;  there  is  no  mistaking  that  lithe, 
easy  gait,  the  straightness  of  her  back, 
or  the  clear  gleam  in  her  eyes — eyes  as 
keen  as  a  gull's. 

Neither  is  there  anything  of  the  serv- 
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ile  or  the  slow  brute  ignorance  of  the 
peasant  about  her.  She  is  alive,  inde- 
pendent, and  free  as  a  gypsy.  In  her 
youth  she  does  as  she  pleases — grateful 
for  anything  that  luck  brings  her,  from 
a  new  sweetheart  to  a  square  meal — and 
when  the  sea  and  hard  work  have 
robbed  her  of  her  beauty  she  naturally 
takes  to  drink  when  it  is  obtainable. 
She  eats  but  little  and   sleeps  less — 


dancing  that  night  at  some  village  fete 
until  dawn — flushed  and  happy,  proud 
of  her  crew's  good  luck  or  taking  their 
lack  of   fortune  philosophically. 

They  have  been  steadily  at  it  on  three 
night  tides,  and  between  them  the  girl 
has  walked  to  the  neighboring  village 
peddling  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  catch; 
the  main  lot  went  to  Paris  on  the 
earliest    train    out    of    Pont    du    Sable. 
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this  girl  of  Pont  du  Sable.  As  early  as 
three  in  the  morning  small  bands  of 
fisher  girls  and  men  pass  my  house  by 
the  marsh,  hurrying  along  on  an  eight- 
mile  walk  to  a  chosen  point  on  the  coast 
to  their  boats.  Out  they  go  in  the  open 
sea  with  the  rising  tide  long  before  day- 
light to  cast  their  nets — they  weigh 
something  these  nets — one  called  the 
chaloupe  is  weighted  with  a  great  boom 
ringed  with  iron.  Now  and  then  it 
comes  up  heavy  with  a  small  glittering 
fortune  in  mackerel ;  again,  and  often 
for  days,  it  brings  to  its  crew  only  a 
few  sous  worth  of  small  flounders; 
again  it  ensnares  genuine  sole,  earning 
a  gold  piece;  and  yet,  after  all  these 
sleepless  hours  and  hard  work,  you  may 
find    this   slim   girl   of    Pont    du    Sable 


How  often  have  I  seen  the  crew  rush- 
ing their  catch  in  a  hand  cart  back  from 
their  boats  to  the  village,  the  girls  and 
women  soaking  wet,  many  of  them 
wearing  trousers  cut  off  at  the  knees, 
the  men  in  their  stout  tarpaulins,  push- 
ing and  pulling  the  cart  with  often  just 
time  enough  to  throw  their  catch  aboard 
the  early  train.  They  might  as  well 
heave  their  filled  baskets  into  the  sea 
as  to  miss  it,  for  a  left-behind  catch 
means  almost  a  total  loss. 

There  are  long  stretches  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  cluster  of  stone 
huts  by  the  marsh  harbor  hunger  and 
poverty,  for  there  are  no  fish  to  be  had. 
They  are  used  to  these  rough,  hard 
times,  for  they  happen  yearly.  The  race 
in  my  village  knows  nothing  of  the  econ- 
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omy  of  the  close- 
fisted  Norman 
farmer  or  dealer 
in  beef.  Pont  du 
Sable  lives  for  the 
day  and  to-morrow 
takes  care  of  itself. 
Despite  this  happy- 
go-lucky  existence, 
these  fisher  -  folk 
are  more  fastidious 
than  the  farmer 
peasant;  his  vege- 
table soup  and 
tame  cider  do  not 
interest  them,  and 
though  they  often 
feed  their  chil- 
dren on  hot  cider 
poured  on  bread, 
they  themselves 
when  fortune  fa- 
vors dine  delicate- 
ly and  well.  They 
have  a  great  liking 
for  canned  goods 
and  reliable  wines 

- — even  to  champagne.  There  is  much 
of  the  seigneur  in  these  gamblers  of 
the  sea. 

Pont  du  Sable  is  proud  of  her  brave, 
and  there  are  many  of  these  grizzled, 
courageous,  old  sea  wolves,  whose  mod- 
est thresholds  are  tucked  away  in  the 
labyrinth  of  narrow-walled  lanes  that 
wind  in  and  out  of  the  village.  There 
is  the  Pere  Bauvin,  dignified,  simple  as 
a  child,  sane  in  his  opinions,  whose  cour- 
tesy is  that  of  a  gentleman,  a  man 
whose  sea  experience  has  been  almost 
world  wide.  His  hut  with  its  tiny 
walled  garden  is  the  third  to  the  left  in 
the  second  alley  as  you  leave  the  marsh. 
The  sea,  has  dealt  hard  with  the  Pere 
Bauvin.  It  has  seamed  and  wrinkled 
his  leathery  visage  and  gnarled  and 
weakened  his  still  active  hands,  but  it 
has  not  yet  dulled  his  eye. 

On  fete  days  and  when  he  presides 
as  president  of  the  Association  of  Fish- 
ermen, his  neatly  brushed  dark  reefer 
coat  buttoned  across  his  seaman's  jer- 
sey bears  three  medals  for  good  deeds, 
the  saving  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
are  now  divorced,  the  rescue  of  crew 
number  four  of  the  Three  Wolves  in  a 
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January  gale,  and 
the  dragging  from 
death  of  a  black 
cook,  a  second 
mate,  and  a  com- 
mon sailor  from 
the  water  -  logged 
hull  of  an  English 
schooner.  The 
Pere  Bauvin  still 
does  a  little  fish- 
ing, casting  his  net 
close  to  the  coast, 
for  one  must  eat. 

The  frayed 
edges  of  my  vil- 
lage harbor  a  mot- 
ley lot  of  outcasts. 
In  half  a  hut,  long 
past  repair,  its  car- 
cass of  a  roof  a 
sieve  for  wind  and 
rain,  live  seven 
bare  -  legged  chil- 
dren, not  counting 
three  lean  dogs,  a 
brother  -  in  -  law, 
and  two  worthless  parents,  the  mother 
a  red-haired  virago  with  a  voice  as  rau- 
cous as  a  sea-hawk's,  the  father  a  lanky 
wreck  of  a  man  who  when  sober  now 
and  then  stirs  himself  to  dig  for  clams 
along  the  shore. 

That  shuffling,  ragged  skeleton  with 
the  eyeglasses,  who  has  just  turned  the 
corner  of  the  lane,  was  once  a  promising 
student  of  medicine  in  Paris.  Twice 
daily  he  makes  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
store  with  an  empty  bottle  and  shies 
back  with  it  filled  with  the  cheapest  of 
apple-jack  to  his  hut.  There  is  that 
shaky  hollowness  about  his  figure  in  his 
threadbare  coat  and  trousers  that  resem- 
bles the  scarecrow.  When  the  wind 
blows  hard  one  can  see  the  human 
framework  beneath. 

Close  to  the  marsh  under  a  shed  lives 
another  vagabond — toddling  out  to  the 
highway  to  beg.  This  human  being 
lives  in  a  buttonless  ulster,  soaked  to,  an 
olive  green  with  the  weather  and  kept 
closed  with  a  tarred  rope.  He  was  once 
valet  to  the  storekeeper,  this  specter 
mumbling  in  his  beard,  or  stretching 
forth  his  cap  in  the  dark  as  I  pass  him 
in  the  night.     Should  you  give  him  as 
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much  as  a  franc,  he  will  be  blind  drunk 
under  his  shed  for  days. 

When  the  village  is  asleep  and  there 
is  no  longer  a  midnight  chance  of  alms, 
he  toddles  back  through  the  wet  field  to 
his  shed,  where  he  sleeps  on  a  pile  of 
straw,  sharing  the  shelter  with  a  spav- 
ined work  horse.  This  ex-valet  of  the 
storekeeper,  this  cast-off  protege  of  a 
viscountess — his  heart  still  beats,  he  is 
yet  alive.  It  is  amazing!  It  is  savage 
enough,  this  village  of  mine — noisy  at 
times  with  scenes  of  jealousy  and  domes- 
tic quarrels,  or  gay  when  an  itinerant 
merry-go-round  or  the  ramshackle  wag- 
on of  some  wandering  acrobats  enliven 
it  for  the  night. 

One  of  these  tawdry  shows  is  in- 
stalled to-night  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  close  to  the  drying  nets,  the  flare 
from  its  gasoline  lamps  glowing  above 
the  trees.  The  fisherman  Kenelle  threw 
the  girl  on  the  slack  wire  a  franc,  the 
only  piece  of  silver  tossed  on  the  carpet 
from  the  barelegged  audience  seated  on 
the  row  of  wooden  benches.  He  had 
had  luck  at  sea  that  day.  If  he  has  not 
a  sou  in  his  pocket  next  week  he  will 
accept  the  situation  with  a  laugh,  this 
big-chested  giant  who  stretches  and 
yawns  when  he's  broke,  with  that  cheer- 
ful optimism  that  there  are  always 
plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea. 

Ask  his  fair-haired  sister-in-law  what 
she  thought  of  Paris  the  two  days  she 
spent  there  last  year  on  an  excursion 
and  she  will  tell  you,  as  she  told  me, 
that  she  wondered  how  people  could  be 
content  there,  it  was  so  far  from  the  sea. 

She  said  this  in  her  bare  feet  and 
looked  at  me  frankly  out  of  her  merry 
eyes,  squaring  her  firm  young  shoulders 
against  the  door-  of  her  hut,  she  who  is 
a  coquette  to  the  tips  of  her  agile  fin- 
gers and  goes  to  the  catch  laughing,  and 
she  added:  "If  the  sea  were  taken  away 
from  me — ah,  monsieur! — it  is  difficult 
to  explain — but — but — I  do  not  think  I 
should  care  to  live."  She  returns  to  it 
almost  daily  with  the  same  dogged  love 
and  tenacity  with  which  a  woman  returns 
to  the  mate  who  beats  her. 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  the 
brutal  power  of  the  sea.  She  who  has 
known  it  in  a  merciless  rage  has  also 
known  it  in  its  kinder  moods,  when  to 


its  own  people  it  has  given  generously 
and  smiled  on  all  the  coast  and  stayed 
good-natured  through  days  of  good  fish- 
ing until  those  who  had  gone  down  to 
it  grumbling  in  boats  returned  happy — 
loving  it  the  more. 

A  capricious  old  tyrant  is  it,  past 
master  of  cruelty  when  it  wills,  dom- 
inating the  very  earth.  In  the  church- 
yard of  my  village  lie  half  a  score  of 
its  victims.  In  its  own  unfathomable 
depths  are  strewn  broadcast  the  bones 
of  millions  who  have  never  regained 
their  village — those  who  have  been  more 
fortunate  are  designated  by  a  stone. 

The  road  passing  my  home  by  the 
marsh  is  a  chosen  highway  for  many  old 
friends — you  know  long  in  advance 
when  old  Madame  Jaquelin  is  approach- 
ing with  her  cart  loaded  with  vegetables. 
Daily  she  walks  beside  her  stubborn 
little  donkey  from  Bar  la  Rose  to  Bon- 
ville  and  back — a  good  thirty-five  kilo- 
meters in  all,  and  every  fourth  step  she 
urges  Hector. 

"Allons,  Hector!  Allans!  .  .  .  mais 
voyons,  Hector!"  who  despite  her  pro- 
test sticks  to  his  slowest  gait  and  some- 
times halts  altogether  to  preen  his  vel- 
vety ears  and  gaze  absently  at  the  out- 
lying dunes  half  screening  the  blue  sea. 
Old  fishermen  and  bare-legged  children 
rap  gently  at  my  door,  beggars  in  rags 
and  dark-skinned  gypsies,  their  dirty 
wagons  halting  below  my  wall,  while 
some  crafty  girl  with  her  baby  in  arms 
runs  back  to  beg  for  a  pair  of  old  shoes, 
to  sell  me  a  basket,  or  to  tell  my  for- 
tune, her  shrewd  black  eyes  searching 
cleverly  for  a  chance  to  steal. 

Black-bloused  merchants  in  beef  go  by 
with  their  cattle,  and  farmers  in  blue 
blouses,  thrifty  young  sons  with  pas- 
tures and  orchards  of  their  own,  whose 
aged  parents  work  for  them  for  their 
wages  and  lodging,  just  as  they  forced 
these  children  of  theirs  to  become  their 
farm  domestics  until  they  married  and 
the  farm  of  the  parents  became  their 
own.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  an  old 
mother  and  father  lodge  under  the  son's 
roof  and  are  occasionally  invited  to  eat 
with  their  son  and  their  daughter-in-law 
— on  Sundays  and  fete  days. 

The  miserly  avariciousness  of  the 
Norman   farmer   is   the   keynote   of   his 
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rough,  brutal  nature.  No  one,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  knew  the  peasant  as  well  as 
Balzac.  He  drew  him  as  he  was,  in  his 
stolid  meanness,  in  contrast  to  that  de- 
licious charm  and  sentiment  with  which 
Guy  de  Maupassant  treated  him,  a 
sentiment  which  I  have  never  seen  out- 
side of  his  exquisite  and  masterful  pages. 

Like  the  gypsies  let  us  take  to  the 
highway — on,  down  the  road  leaving 
modest  Les  Fosses  and  Pont  du  Sable 
in  our  wake  that  you  may  see  a  totally 
different  civilization  from  either.  You 
will  know  then  the  modern  villa  by  the 
•sea  inhabited  by  the  rich  bourgeoisie  of 
Paris  in  all  its  ugly  modernity,  isolated 
villas  planted  along  the  dunes  without  a 
vestige  of  shade,  villas  that  seem  to  have 
been  chosen  ready  made  out  of  a  cata- 
logue. Brick  boxes  with  a  tower  that 
it  was  Mr.  Toupin's  delight  to  cause 
to  be  built,  gaudy  with  pink  and  blue 
tiles,  green  china  cats  on  the  roof  and 
a  mournful  blue  china  dog  gazing  in 
reverie  on  the  exact  center  of  a  grass 
plot  with  a  haircut,  gay  with  pansies 
and  further  embellished  with  the  initials 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  in  clam 
shells  and  forget-me-nots;  add  to  this 
the  dining  room  with  its  oilcloth  table 
cover,  a  suspension  lamp,  and  the  daily 
collection  of  bathing  suits  drying  from 
the  windows,  and  you  no  longer  won- 
der that  Monsieur  Toupin  is  proud  of 
his  "chateau  by  the  sea,"  which  he  calls 
"Mon  Abri,"  "Mon  Hermitage,"  "La 
Coquette,"  or  the  Lord  knows  what. 

Follow  the  gypsy  carts  but  a  few  kilo- 
meters farther  until  the  spacious  roof 
of  a  new  Casino  shows  above  the  trees, 


a  white  mountain  of  a  combined  hotel 
and  casino,  filled  with  every  modern 
luxury  from  sea  bathing  to  baccarat, 
from  steamed  mushrooms  and  cham- 
pagne to  a  cocotte  in  a  jeweled  gown. 
Here  you  will  find  every  class  imagin- 
able, from  the  noble  to  the  simple  mil- 
lionaire, from  the  Parisian  adventuress 
with  her  bull  dogs  and  her  jeweled 
purse  to  the  rastaquere  in  his  monocle 
and  his  last  season's  flannels  re-pressed 
for  August. 

The  village  itself,  which  profits  by 
the  august  presence  of  this  pleasure 
plant,  is  choked  with  ugly  villas,  thieves, 
and  general  dirt.  Like  Chambard's 
store,  it  has  an  odor  of  its  own.  It 
smells  to  heaven  of  trickery  in  small 
things  and  a  tenacity  of  graft  in  equally 
minor  details  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  even  a  fat  purse  and  a  short  holiday 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

One  dances,  one  flirts,  one  bathes 
among  hundreds  at  high  tide,  and  stakes 
his  francs  or  his  gold  louis  on  the  5,  the 
7,  or  the  "bande"  when  the  sea  has 
retired ;  one  also  wonders  where  all  the 
automobiles  come  from,  and  the  jewels, 
and  the  toilets,  and  the  politeness  ac- 
companying bad  change.  To-night  to 
the  Operette — to-morrow  to  the  Cotil- 
lion— Mimi  la  Drolesse  has  won  a  hun- 
dred louis! — The  "Comte"  de  Vauriac 
is  under  arrest — To-morrow  will  be 
clear — The  Bazar  de  Charite  earned 
three  thousand  francs  in  dolls — but 
somehow  I  like  that  savage  village  of 
mine  close  to  the  tawny  marsh  the 
best.  It  is  nearest  my  heart.  It  is 
real. 
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AND    SO    I    SANK   FOR    THE    SECOND    TIME    TO    RISE    ONCE    MORE    AND    CLUTCH 
AT   THE    FALSE    SUPPORT    OF   THE    LILIES." 
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SWAMP 


BY   NEVIL   G.    HENSHAW 
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Illustrated  by  F.  E.  Schoonover 


HAD  been  on  a  hunting  expedition 
with  Jean  Le  Bossu  to  the  far  end 
of  the  Grand  Woods.  All  day  the 
little  hunchback  had  guided  me 
through  this  primeval  and  well-nigh 
^  impenetrable  portion  of  the  great 
forest,  speeding  straight  as  a  homing  bird 
to  his  camp  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  marsh. 
It  had  been  wonderful,  it  had  been 
marvelous.  Never  for  a  moment  had  he 
hesitated,  never  for  a  moment  had  he 
seemed  to  lose  his  invisible  trail  through 
the  wilderness.  Late  that  afternoon,  as 
we  sat  about  our  fire  in  the  brief  Lou- 
isiana twilight,  I  complimented  him  upon 
his  woodcraft  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
done  it. 

The  little  man  shrugged  his  twisted 


shoulders  in  the  vaguely  expressive  man- 
ner of  his  people. 

"It  is  nothing  to  those  who  know, 
M'sieu,"  he  replied.  "To  those  who  do 
not  know  it  is  impossible.  I  am  a  great 
woodsman,  you  say  ?  Bien,  so  says  every- 
one. As  for  the  manner  in  which  I  do 
it — it  is  very  simple.  I  keep  my  eyes 
open,  M'sieu,  and  notice  all  things — 
above,  below,  and  around  me.  That  is 
all.  Do  this  and  you  will  not  only  keep 
the  trail,  but  you  will  also  be  as  safe 
from  harm  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be 
in  the  wild  places.  He  who  pushes 
straight  ahead  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  is  apt  to  come  to  harm. 

"Consider  the  dog — the  greatest  of 
trail   finders.      He    gets   his    scent    and 
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speeds  straight  and  swift  toward  the 
goal.  Yet  have  I  seen  these  same  dogs 
blown  to  pieces  by  a  set  gun  because 
they  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  vine 
that  crossed  their  path.  Look  always 
about  you,  M'sieu,  take  heed  of  every 
bush  and  tree,  and  you  will  have  suc- 
cess. Thus  have  I  ever  made  my  way 
safely  through  the  wilderness.  Thus 
have  I  even  found  a  trail  through  the 
cypress  swamp." 

The  little  man  spoke  without  a  trace 
of  boastfulness  or  conceit.  His  skill  was 
too  well  known  for  any  such  feeling, 
and  he  made  the  statement  of  it  as  sim- 
ply as  he  would  have  answered  a  ques- 
tion about  the  weather. 

"And  this  trail  through  the  swamp — 
is  it  a  story?"  I  asked. 

Le  Bossu  shrugged  a  second  time. 

"I  do  not  know,  M'sieu,"  he  replied. 
"I  will  tell  you  of  it  and  then  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  Also  it  may  help 
to  explain  what  I  have  just  told  you. 

"Now,  as  a  beginning,  I  must  tell  you 
of  how  I  first  came  to  know  my  friend 
Larue,  else  you  will  not  understand  what 
followed  after.  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  a  swamper.  That  was  many  years 
ago  when  I  was  tall  and  straight  like 
yourself,  and  before  I  had  earned  the 
name  of  Le  Bossu.  Then  a  tree  fell 
upon  me,  and  I  became  what  I  am  and 
came  here  to  live  in  the  Grand  Woods. 

"I  have  been  happy  and  contented 
here,  M'sieu,  yet  one  must  ever  think  of 
the  days  and  scenes  of  his  youth  and  must 
wish  to  return  to  them.  Thus,  one  sum- 
mer several  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  great  drought  and  there  was  no  hunt- 
ing, I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
pay  a  visit  to  the  swamp  country  to  see 
those  things  which  I  had  known  so  long 
ago. 

"Ah,  that  was  an  expedition — that  one 
to  the  swamps.  Taking  what  money  I 
had,  I  set  forth  across  the  prairies  to  the 
Bayou  Teche.  There  I  bought  a  pi- 
rogue and,  loading  it  with  the  few  neces- 
sities that  I  could  afford,  I  set  forth  au 
large  upon  the  bayou. 

"Was  I  lonesome,  you  ask?  Ah,  no, 
M'sieu,  for  my  wild  comrades  were  ever 
near  me.  Sometimes  it  was  muskrat 
creeping  stealthily  along  the  mud  of  the 
bank,  sometimes  it  was  an  alligator  sun- 


ning himself  upon  a  log,  and  always 
there  was  the  smooth  brown  bayou  be- 
neath me  and  the  bright  blue  sky  above. 
When  I  was  hungry  I  fished ;  when  I  was 
weary  I  lay  in  the  bottom  of  my  pirogue 
and  slept.  There  was  no  night  or  day 
for  me — I  traveled  in  the  sunlight  or 
the  starshine  as  I  pleased.  There  were 
no  traps  to  set,  no  hunting  to  attend  to. 
It  was  what  you  call  a  rest. 

"And  so  I  came  to  the  swamps,  a 
country  of  trees  and  water,  where  there 
was  little  solid  ground  and  the  people 
lived  in  little  houses  set  upon  poles — like 
stilts.  All  day  the  sound  of  the  ax 
could  be  heard,  and  the  bayou  was  lined 
on  either  side  with  long  rafts  of  logs. 

"Also  I  saw  great  growths  of  that 
lily  which  is  called  the  water  hyacinth, 
where  they  had  anchored  themselves  to 
the  rafts  and  stretched  out  in  huge  mats 
of  green  and  purple,  half  blocking  the 
stream.  They  were  new  to  me,  M'sieu,. 
for  they  had  not  been  in  that  country 
long,  and  they  do  not  grow  upon  the 
waters  of  the  coast,  being  killed  by  the 
salt.  I  thought  them  very  beautiful,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  I  would  have  ad- 
mired them  as  much  as  I  did  had  I 
known  that  which  was  to  happen. 

"It  was  late  one  afternoon  that  it  oc- 
curred, when  I  had  stopped  to  catch  my 
supper  in  the  bayou.  Mooring  my  pi- 
rogue in  the  clear  water,  I  set  forth 
across  the  rafts  to  a  spot  where  these 
plants  grew  very  thick,  a  spot  to  which 
I  could  not  have  otherwise  made  my 
way.  It  was  my  intention  to  fish  below 
the  plants  themselves,  where  are  always 
to  be  found  a  number  of  those  small, 
sweet  perch  that  one  eats  at  a  bite. 

"Swiftly  I  ran  along  the  raft,  so 
swiftly  that  I  became  careless.  Ah,  that 
loose  log,  M'sieu,  which  is  so  often  the 
doom  of  the  swamper.  It  was  wet  and 
slippery,  and  it  turned  beneath  me  like 
a  living  thing,  hurling  me  against  the 
outer  log  of  the  raft,  whence  I  bounded 
off  like  a  ball  into  the  great,  green  car- 
pet of  the  lilies.  Had  I  not  been 
stunned,  the  matter  might  have  been  a 
simple  one,  but  I  went  straight  down — 
swallowing  great  mouthfuls  of  water. 

"When  I  rose  again,  half  choked, 
there  were  the  lilies  to  contend  with.  I 
could  not  swim,  M'sieu,  for  there  was 
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no  water  to  swim  in — only  the  slimy, 
writhing  plants  that  curled  about  me 
like  serpents,  dragging  me  down  again. 
And  so  I  sank  for  the  second  time  to 
rise  once  more  and  clutch  at  the  false 
support  of  the  lilies  that  were  my  de- 
struction. Then,  as  they  gave  way  be- 
neath my  fingers,  I  heard,  as  from  a 
great  distance,  a  shout  and  a  splashing 
of  water. 


-■.*-■■.  { .i' 


and  laughed — the  clear,  happy  laugh  that 
is  given  only  to  those  whose  hearts  are 
clean. 

"  'Never  fear,  my  friend,'  he  replied. 
'You  are  very  much  alive,  and  as  for 
myself,  I  am  only  Pierre  Larue.  Yet 
you  were  very  near  your  end  and  I  also, 
for  the  current  had  taken  you  far  from 
the  raft  and  you  fought  hard  before  I 
could  bring  you  to  safety.     Be  advised 
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WHEN    I    WAS    HUNGRY    I    FISHED. 


"'Bien,'  I  thought  to  myself.  'This 
death  is  a  strange  thing  since  I,  who  have 
just  fallen  in,  imagine  that  I  have  been 
struggling  to  save  myself.'  And  very 
slowly  I  sank  for  the  last  time. 

"When  I  became  conscious  again  I 
found  myself  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pirogue  with  my  own  pirogue  being 
towed  along  behind.  At  the  paddle  was 
a  young  man — a  tall  young  man  with 
a  pleasant  face  and  honest  eyes,  who 
went  about  his  business  with  the  slow, 
steady  strokes  of  the  swamper. 

"  'Your  pardon,  M'sieu,'  said  I,  'but 
I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  dead.  I 
am  convinced  of  the  matter,  yet  you 
seem  little  like  an  angel.' 

"At  my  words  he  threw  back  his  head 


by  me  and  do  not  run  again  upon  the 
logs  as,  from  a  distance,  I  saw  you  do. 
Each  of  them  is  a  trap  set  and  ready 
for  the  first  careless  one  who  comes 
along.' 

"I  tried  to  thank  him,  but  he  laughed 
again  and  waved  the  matter  away. 

"  'Let  us  consider  it  said,'  he  cried. 
'Save  what  breath  you  have  left  for  the 
better  recovery  of  your  strength.' 

"And  so  I  lay  in  silence  until  we 
arrived  at  the  little  settlement  that  was 
his  home.  It  was  built  on  some  solid 
ground  that  ran  back  from  the  bayou, 
and  across  from  it  lay  the  thickest, 
densest  growth  of  cypress  swamp  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that 
the  bayou  had  but  one  bank,  for  the  wa- 
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ter  ran  both  swift  and  deep  until  it 
was  lost  beneath  the  darkness  of  the 
trees. 

"That  night  I  stayed  with  Larue  in 
a  little  hut  where  he  dwelt  alone  with 
his  aged  uncle.  At  first  I  was  sick  and 
weary  from  my  struggle  in  the  water, 
but  after  the  early  supper  I  felt  so  much 
better  that  we  sat  out  until  late — talk- 
ing in  the  moonlight. 

"It  was  Larue  who  did  most  of  the 
talking  for,  with  the  eagerness  of  youth, 
he  must  tell  me  all  about  himself.  He 
was  a  swamper,  he  said,  although  his 
position  in  the  settlement  was  such  that 
he  was  looked  up  to  by  all.  This  was 
on  account  of  his  uncle's  fortune,  he  ex- 
plained— the  fortune  that  the  old  man 
had  saved  for  many  years,  hiding  each 
piece  of  gold  in  a  strong  iron  box.  As 
he  was  the  only  relative,  the  gold  would 
come  to  him  at  his  uncle's  death.  Then 
he  would  marry  the  little  Lucette,  the 
daughter  of  the  leader  of  the  settlement, 
and  this  although  she  was  sought  by  the 
rich  M'sieu  Bedon  of  Black  Bayou,  who 
owned  many  miles  of  swamp. 

"You  see,  it  was  the  gold,  M'sieu, 
that  blinded  the  leader.  What  were  the 
miles  of  cypress  swamp  compared  to  the 
hard,  round  pieces  of  which  one  could 
hear  the  chink  when  they  were  struck 
together?  And  I  heard  the  chink  also, 
for  when  we  went  in  to  rest  the  old 
miser  uncle  sat  in  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
counting  his  hoard.  At  his  feet  was  a 
square  iron  box  with  heavy  handles,  and 
he  sprang  at  us  snarling  as  we  entered, 
his  claw-like  hands  clutched  full  of  gold. 
Ah,  he  was  mad,  M'sieu,  mad  with  the 
love  of  the  small,  round  pieces  which  he 
had  given  the  very  strength  of  his  body 
to  save. 

"  'It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  dead 
cannot  take  their  treasures  with  them,' 
said  I  to  Larue,  'else  would  you  lose 
both  your  fortune  and  your  bride!' 

"  'That  is  true,'  he  answered.  'So 
great  is  my  uncle's  love  for  it  that,  were 
it  not  for  my  earnings,  he  would  starve 
before  he  spent  a  penny  of  it  for  food.' 

"  'And  is  it  not  dangerous  to  keep 
such  a  sum  in  charge  of  such  an  old 
man?'  I  asked  before  we  fell  asleep. 

"Larue  shook  his  head.  'My  uncle 
never  leaves  it  for  a  moment,'  he  re- 


plied. 'Also,  despite  his  age,  he  is  the 
best  shot  in  all  this  country.' 

"Next  morning  Larue  begged  me  to 
stay  with  him  for  awhile,  but  this  I  re- 
fused to  do. 

"  'I  have  had  enough  of  the  swamps,' 
I  told  him.  The  first  time  that  I  came 
to  them  they  gave  me  a  broken  body; 
the  second,  they  have  tried  to  drown 
me  in  a  tangle  of  flowers.  There  will 
be  no  third  time  if  I  can  prevent  it.' 

"  'Then,  if  you  are  bent  upon  going,' 
said  he,  'you  can  go  swiftly.  A  boat  will 
pass  here  at  noon,  bearing  a  tow  of  logs.' 

"  'Bien'  I  replied.  'I  will  sell  my 
pirogue  and  so  pay  my  passage  home.' 

"At  noon  we  went  to  the  landing  and 
there  were  gathered  all  of  the  people  of 
the  settlement,  waiting  to  see  the  boat 
go  by.  Thus  I  met  the  little  Lucette, 
who  was  very  fresh  and  pretty,  like  a 
newly  opened  flower.  Also  I  met  M'sieu 
Bedon,  a  huge  man  with  a  loud,  com- 
manding voice,  who  glared  at  Larue  as 
though  he  would  like  to  eat  him  alive. 
Then  the  boat  came  puffing  up  the 
bayou,  straining  beneath  its  load  of  logs, 
and  I  slipped  aboard  well  satisfied  that 
I  was  above  the  water  and  not  below  it 
among  the  hyacinths. 

"  'Adieu,  my  friend,'  I  called  to  Larue. 
'Remember  that,  if  ever  you  should  need 
it,  the  life  that  you  saved  is  at  your 
command.' 

"  'Bien'  he  replied.  'I  will  not  for- 
get.' 

"And  so  I  returned  to  the  woods, 
M'sieu,  and  went  back  to  my  hunting, 
thinking  often  through  the  winter  of  my 
friend  Larue  and  wondering  if  I  would 
ever  see  him  again.  Then  came  the 
spring  with  its  drowsy  sunlight  and  its 
slow-flying  game,  and  I  made  a  great 
expedition  to  the  sea  marsh  that  I  might 
give  the  last  of  the  ducks  a  worthy  fare- 
well. 

"I  returned  one  morning  at  sunrise 
and  there,  in  the  doorway  of  my  hut,  sat 
a  man.  At  sight  of  me  he  came  forward 
to  meet  me  and  I  saw  that  it  was  my 
friend  Larue.  He  walked  very  slowly 
and,  somehow,  he  seemed  to  have  become 
very  grave  and  old. 

"  'I  have  come  to  remind  you  of  your 
promise,  Le  Bossu,'  said  he. 

"  'Bien'  I  replied.    'If  what  you  wish 
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can  be  accomplished  by  myself,  you  can 
consider  it  as  done.' 

"Then  Larue  told  me  of  what  had 
occurred  since  I  left  the  swamp  and  of 
that  which  he  wished  me  to  do. 

"  'It  is  through  le  vieux — my  uncle — 
that  misfortune  has  come  to  me,'  he  said, 
'through  the  one  to  whom  I  had  looked 
for  my  happiness. 

"  'Early  in  the  winter*  he  caught  a 
deep  cold,  and  it  was  said  by  the  doctor 
that  he  could  not  live  a  week.  Yet  he 
held  on  until  the  warm  weather,  clutch- 
ing at  his  life  as  he  clutched  at  the  iron 
box  that  must  ever  be  placed  beside  him. 
Then,  but  two  weeks  ago,  he  went  all  to 
pieces  as  suddenly  as  do  the  little  houses 
that  children  build  with  twigs. 

"  '  "Now,  indeed,  has  the  end  come," 
said  the  doctor.  "There  is  nothing  that 
I  can  do.  An  hour,  two  hours,  perhaps, 
and  he  will  be  no  more." 

"  'And  so  I  sat  at  the  bedside  alone, 
waiting  for  my  uncle  to  die,  for  on  ac- 
count of  his  hardness  there  was  no  one 
who  would  help  him.  Two  nights  and 
three  days  I  sat  while  he  held  on,  and 
on  the  third  night  sleep  overcame  me 
and  I  fell  as  one  dead  to  the  floor  beside 
the  bed. 

"  'When  I  awoke  it  was  long  past 
midnight  and  I  saw  by  the  glow  of  the 
fire  that  the  bed  was  empty.  Ah,  but 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  felt  that 
which  is  called  fear. 

'""Mon  Dieu?"  I  asked  myself. 
"Has  this  old  man  been  taken  away  bod- 
ily like  the  holy  Saints?  If  so,  he  has 
traveled  in  the  wrong  direction." 

'  'Then  I  saw  that  the  iron  box  was 
gone  and  I  became  more  fearful  still, 
but  in  a  different  manner. 

"  '  "He  would  cheat  me  .of  my  in- 
heritance even  as  Le  Bossu  told  me,"  I 
said  to  myself,  and  I  hurried  outside,  as- 
sured that  he  could  have  gone  but  a 
little  way. 

"  'And  so,  by  the  starlight,  I  found 
his  trail  in  the  soft  earth  and  I  fol- 
lowed it.  It  was  long  and  twisting  like 
that  of  a  drunken  man  and  at  each  few 
steps  it  was  broken  by  great,  hollow 
dents  where  the  box  had  caused  him  to 
fall.  Think  of  it,  Le  Bossu — think  of 
that  old  man  staggering  hand  in  hand 
with  death  through  the  darkness,  carry- 


THE      BOX,  I     CRIED.  WHAT 

HAVE    YOU    DONE    WITH    IT?  "  '  " 

ing  a  weight  which  in  his  days  of  health 
he  could  scarce  lift  from  the  floor.  And 
yet  some  would  laugh  at  the  power  of 
gold. 

"  'Down  to  the  bayou  I  followed  the 
trail  and  now  my  heart  grew  heavy  with- 
in me,  for  I  felt  assured  that  he  had 
cast  the  box  into  the  water. 

"  '  "He  will  be  lying  on  the  pier,"  I 
said  to  myself,  and  so  arrived  there  to 
find  only  that  one  of  my  two  pirogues 
was  gone.  Then  I  looked  out  upon  the 
black  water  and,  far  away  near  the  edge 
of  the  swamp,  I  saw  a  light  twinkling 
and  dancing  in  the  darkness. 

"  'Five  minutes  later  I  had  crossed  to 
the  light  and  had  drawn  my  other  pi- 
rogue alongside.  The  old  man  lay  in 
the  bottom,  all  limp  and  crumpled  like 
an  empty  sack,  and  above  him  burned  a 
long  torch,  such  as  is  used  by  the  alliga- 
tor hunters.  At  first  I  thought  that  he 
was  dead,  but  when  I  laid  my  hand  on 
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his  breast,  he  moved  very  slowly  and 
opened  his  eyes. 

"  '  "The  box,"  I  cried.  "What  have 
you  done  with  it?"  for  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else. 

"  'For  a  moment  he  stared  at  me  and 
then  he  began  to  whisper,  so  faintly,  that 
even  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  could 
scarce  hear  his  words. 

"'"Ah,  the  box?"  he  asked.  "The 
box  of  gold  which  you  were  to  earn  by 
wishing  and  waiting  for  my  death?  It 
is  where  you  will  have  to  work  for  it  as 
I  did,  my  nephew.  It  is  in  the  swamp." 
•  "  '  "Then  you  have  thrown  it  over- 
board ?"  I  screamed,  half  mad  with  rage. 

"'"I  have,"  he  replied,  "but  calm 
yourself,  my  nephew.  Before  I  did  so, 
I  passed  a  strong  chain  through  the  han- 
dles making  a  loop,  and  this  loop  I 
slipped  over  a  cypress  knee.  Find  that 
knee  and  the  gold  is  yours!" 

"  'Then  he  paused  and  crawled  very 
slowly  to  his  feet.  Ah,  you  should  have 
seen  him  as  he  stood  swaying  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  darkness,  shouting  in  that 
last  flash  of  strength  which  comes  with 
death. 

"  '  "It  is  there — in  the  swamp,"  he 
cried  in  a  great  voice.  "It  is  there 
where  I  found  it,  earning  it  log  by  log, 
piece  by  piece,  starving  for  it  through 
all  my  life.  Thus  will  you  earn  it,  my 
nephew,  searching  from  knee  to  knee,  in 
the  heat  and  the  cold,  striving  always 
until  it  is  found.  Search,  my  nephew, 
for  I  swear  upon  the  Cross  that  it  is 
there." 

"  'Then  he  dropped  like  one  shot,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was 
dead.  Also  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
box  is  where  he  said  it  was.' 

"'And  you  have  searched  for  it?'  I 
asked  Larue. 

"  'I  have  done  nothing  else  since  the 
old  man's  death,'  he  replied. 

"  'From  dawn  to  dark  I  have  been  in 
the  water,  feeling  among  the  snakes  and 
the  turtles  for  that  chain.  And  it  has 
been  hopeless.  There  are  millions  of 
knees — so  many  that  a  hundred  years 
would  not  suffice  to  search  them  all.  I 
am  the  mock  of  the  settlement.  Only 
Lucette  is  kind  to  me.  And  soon  I  must 
lose  even  her,  for  the  leader  has  prom- 
ised to  marry  her  in  one  week  to  M'sieu 


Bedon.  When  I  asked  him  for  time  he 
only  shook  his  head. 

"  '  "How  long  would  you  have  me 
wait?"  he  replied.  "I  like  you,  Larue, 
and,  should  you  find  your  gold  in  time, 
my  first  promise  will  hold  good.  But 
your  quest  is  hopeless.  Also  M'sieu 
Bedon  is  an  impatient  man.  A  father 
can  but  do  his  best  where  his  child  is 
concerned."     * 

"  'And  so,  Le  Bossu,  I  have  come  to 
you.' 

"  'And  what  can  I  do  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'You  must  find  me  the  old  man's 
trail  through  the  swamp,'  said  Larue. 
'Two  days  ago,  when  I  gave  up  in  de- 
spair, I  found  a  boat  at  the  settlement, 
waiting  to  take  on  logs.  The  captain 
had  heard  of  my  trouble  and  he  was  very 
kind. 

"  '  "There  is  one  in  my  country  who 
might  help  you,"  said  he.  "His  name  is 
Le  Bossu,  and  he  says  that,  where  one 
goes,  there  must  a  trail  be  left  behind."  ' 

"  'But  I  did  not  speak  of  one  going 
upon  the  water,'  said  I.  'How  can  one 
leave  a  trail  there?' 

"  'I  do  not  know,'  cried  Larue.  'But 
you  must  find  one  for  me,  Le  Bossu. 
You  must  or  I  shall  go  mad.' 

"Ah,  M'sieu,  it  was  pitiful  to  see  his 
despair.  I  felt  that  the  matter  was 
hopeless,  yet  I  could  not  refuse  to  humor 
him. 

"  'Very  well,'  said  I.  'I  will  go,  but 
I  fear  that  I  can  do  little  to  help  you.' 

"We  left  at  once,  for  Larue  was  half 
mad  with  impatience  and  had  even 
brought  horses  for  our  journey  across  the 
prairie.  Also  he  had  timed  himself  so 
that  we  could  catch  a  boat  that  would 
leave  for  the  swamps  in  the  afternoon, 
and  would  bring  us  to  the  settlement  the 
following  day.  We  arrived  there  a 
while  before  dark  and  barely  had  we 
stepped  ashore  before  Larue  had  put  me 
in  a  pirogue  and  had  started  for  the 
other  side. 

"Ah,  M'sieu,  my  heart  sank  when  we 
approached  that  swamp,  for  not  until 
then  did  I  understand  how  utterly  hope- 
less the  matter  was.  You  have  seen  the 
swamp  here,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
woods?  Compared  to  the  one  that  was 
before  me  then,  it  is  like  the  open  prairie. 
The   trees   grew    thick    and   close — un- 
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touched  by  the  swampers — and  their 
branches  almost  swept  the  water.  So 
dense  was  it  that  it  was  like  a  solid  wall, 
each  space  and  opening  being  filled  with 
the  fresh,  gray  moss  of  the  spring.  And 
underneath  were  the  knees — as  many  of 
them  as  there  are  stars  in  the  Heavens 
— with  only  their  round,  shiny  knobs 
peeping  out  from  the  water,  for  the 
bayou  was  in  flood. 

"I  looked  at  them,  M'sieu,  and  my 
mind  grew  sick  with  their  number. 
Then  I  thought  that  among  them  all 
there  was  one,  just  one,  that  held  the 
hidden  treasure.  Think  of  the  mean- 
ness, the  treachery  of  that  old  madman 
toward  the  one  who  had  supported  him 
in  his  age.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  thought  unkindly  of  the  dead. 

"But  I  could  not  acknowledge  my  de- 
feat to  Larue  at  once.  I  knew  that  it 
must  be  broken  to  him  by  degrees. 
Skirting  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  even  one  with 
health  and  strength  could  not  force  his 
way  for  any  distance  inside.  Therefore 
the  knee  must  be  somewhere  close  to  the 
outer  edge. 

"And  that  outer  edge?  It  stretched 
before  the  settlement  for  a  good  mile. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  I  lost  what 
sense  or  judgment  I  should  have  had? 

"  'There  should  be  some  marks  or 
scratches  left  by  the  chain,'  said  I  in  my 
bewilderment.  'Let  us  first  look  for 
them.' 

"In  less  than  a  minute  I  saw  the  fool- 
ishness of  this  idea.  There  were  marks 
and  scratches  on  all  the  knees,  made  by 
the  logs  and  driftwood.  Then  I  asked 
Larue  if  he  had  noticed  any  break  in  the 
outside  edge  the  first  morning  of  his 
search.  He  replied  that  if  there  had 
been  one,  he  had  failed  to  notice  it  in 
his  despair.  Now  the  whole  face  of  the 
swamp  was  torn  and  broken  for  the  full 
length  of  the  mile. 

"We  returned  to  the  settlement  at 
dark,  drenched  and  weary,  but  with 
Larue  still  trusting  in  my  skill. 

"  'In  the  morning,  when  you  are 
rested,  you  will  find  a  way,'  said  he,  as 
we  fell  asleep.  'We  must  start  at  day- 
break as  there  is  little  time.' 

"All  the  next  morning  we  splashed 
and   floundered   among   the   knees,    tor- 


tured by  mosquitoes,  risking  the  poison 
of  the  moccasins  a  hundred  times.  When 
we  returned  to  the  hut,  to  rest  at  noon, 
I  determined  that  I  would  tell  Larue  of 
what  was  in  my  mind.  I  would  have 
given  him  my  life  gladly  as  he  once  gave 
it  to  me,  M'sieu,  but  I  felt  sure  that  he 
would  not  expect  me  foolishly  to  throw 
it  away. 

"  'Larue,'  said  I,  'since  my  arrival  I 
have  been  as  great  a  madman  as  your- 
self. If  a  trail  has  been  left  in  that 
swamp  by  your  uncle,  I  will  never  find 
it  by  splashing  about  among  the  knees. 
I  must  find  it  in  my  brain,  in  which  is 
now  a  perfect  picture  of  all  the  outer 
edge.  See,  here  are  three  papers  and 
some  tobacco.  Leave  me  to  smoke  by 
myself  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
cigarette  I  have  not  found  a  way  out  of 
this  tangle,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
can  do  no  more.' 

"And  so  I  went  outside  and  lay  be- 
neath a  great  cypress,  smoking  and  star- 
ing up  at  the  hanging  points  of  moss. 
Two  cigarettes  were  finished  and  nothing 
came  to  me.  The  third  burned  close  to 
my  lips  and  then  went  out,  while  I  strug- 
gled with  the  problem  in  vain. 

"  'It  is  hopeless,'  I  said  to  myself,  and 
I  lit  the  little  stub  that  remained  of  the 
cigarette  and  threw  the  match  despair- 
ingly into  the  air.  I  watched  the  match 
idly  as  it  caught  in  a  low-hanging  piece 
of  moss,  and  swung  there  for  a  moment, 
sending  up  a  tiny  column  of  smoke  and 
flame.  And  in  that  moment  the  idea 
came  to  me— the  idea  which,  but  for  my 
excitement,  would  have  come  to  me  long 
before.  Rising  I  hurried  inside  the  hut 
where  Larue  gave  one  look  at  me  and 
then  sprang  forward  with  outstretched 
arms. 

"  'You  have  found  a  way,'  he  cried. 
'I  can  see  it  in  your  face.' 

"  'I  have  an  idea,  possibly  a  good  one,' 
I  replied.  'Do  not  count  upon  it  too 
much  for,  if  it  fails,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  Have  you  the  torch  that  the  old 
man  used  that  night?' 

"Larue  had  dragged  it  from  its  cor- 
ner almost  before  I  finished  speaking.  It 
was  a  long  pole  with  an  iron  basket  at 
one  end,  in  which  could  be  placed  tow 
soaked  in  oil. 

"  'Bien,'  said  I.     'And   now  for  the 
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bayou.  We  will  either  win  or  lose  be- 
fore the  sun  goes  down.' 

"A  few  moments  later  the  torch  was 
in  its  ring  at  the  bow  of  a  pirogue,  and 
we  were  paddling  like  madmen  for  the 
other  side.  When  we  reached  there  we 
slipped  very  slowly  down  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  while  I  watched  the  moss 
and  leaves  at  a  level  with  the  torch's  top. 
It  was  difficult,  M'sieu,  on  account  of 
the  dead  moss  from  the  year  before,  but 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  found  what  I 
sought — the  smoked  and  blackened  patch 
made  by  the  torch,  where  the  old  man 
had  paused  to  go  in.  It  was  fresh  and 
clear,  for  the  trees  grew  close  overhead, 
shutting  out  the  rain. 

"  'Here  is  the  beginning,'  said  I. 
'Now  may  le  bon  Dieu  grant  that  we 
find  the  end.' 

"Pushing  through  the  branches,  we 
drifted  with  the  current  as  I  felt  sure 
the  old  man  had  done,  and  so  came  a 
short  way  inside  the  swamp.  But  now 
the  matter  became  most  difficult,  for  the 
branches  did  not  hang  so  low,  and  the 
moss  was  scattered  and  less  dense.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  a  question  of  whether 
the  old  man  had  paused  in  one  of  the 
thick  spots  or  not. 

"Ah,  I  will  never  forget  that  search. 
We  stared  at  the  hard,  green  knots  of 
moss  until  our  eyes  ached,  thinking  each 
moment  that  we  had  found  it,  only  to 
discover,  upon  looking  closer,  that  it  was 
the  fine,  dead  growth  of  the  year  before. 

"It  was  not  until  we  had  turned  back 
for  a  second  and  closer  inspection  that 
we  finally  found  it,  safely  hidden  behind 
a  broken  limb  and  not  five  yards  from 
where  the  old  man  had  entered.  This 
time  it  was  a  larger  patch  and  it  was 
charred  to  dust  from  the  longer  contact 
with  the  torch.  Had  that  limb  fallen, 
M'sieu,  we  might  have  been  looking  to 
this  day  for  all  the  good  that  it  would 
have  done  us. 

"Under  the  limb  were  many  knees, 
and  now  we  began  to  work  with  haste 
for  the  sunset  was  near  and  we  might 
have  to  search  them,  every  one.  Again 
and  again  Larue  slipped  under  the  water 
and  each  time  he  arose,  dripping  and  dis- 


appointed, I  would  mark  the  knee  be- 
fore he  passed  on  to  the  next  one.  Fi- 
nally all  had  been  searched  save  three 
and,  as  Larue  ducked  panting  to  search 
the  first  of  them,  I  could  see  the  old  look 
of  despair  beginning  to  gather  in  his  eyes. 
He  came  up  white-faced  and  gasping 
and  I  had  barely  time  to  drag  him  across 
the  edge  of  the  pirogue  before  he  fainted 
dead  away. 

"Yet  I  smiled,  M'sieu,  for  I  knew 
that  he  had  found  it.  When  a  man's 
happiness  depends  upon  three  chances,  he 
does  not  faint  until  he  has  tried  the  last 
of  them. 

"And  so  I  waited  awhile  until  Larue 
was  himself  again,  and  then  he  went 
over  the  side  once  more  and  passed  me 
up  the  end  of  the  chain.  Together  we 
drew  the  box  into  the  pirogue,  and  to 
this  day  I  have  wondered  how  that  old 
man  could  have  carried  it  a  yard. 

"So  that  is  all,  M'sieu,  and,  had  I 
kept  my  senses  and  looked  about  me,  as 
I  have  advised  you  to  do,  I  would  have 
seen  the  torch,  or  its  ring  in  the  pirogue, 
and  the  matter  would  have  been  a  sim- 
ple one.  There  were  many  gold  pieces 
in  that  box,  but  not  for  all  of  them 
would  I  exchange  the  memory  of  the 
look  that  came  into  the  little  Lucette's 
eyes  when  we  told  her  of  the  success  of 
our  search. 

"And  then  there  is  the  kiss  that  she 
gave  me  while  Larue  looked  on,  smiling 
with  joy.  A  small  price  for  my  trouble 
you  would  say?  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  I  have  received  a  kiss 
from  one  like  the  little  Lucette.  Ah, 
M'sieu,  it  is  something  to  have  brought 
happiness  to  two  like  Larue  and  herself." 

The  little  man  paused  and  began  to 
fumble  with  his  coat.  Presently,  from 
the  inside  pocket,  where  he  kept  his 
choicest  treasures,  he  drew  forth  a  small, 
square  object  and  passed  it  over  to  me.  I 
could  see  by  the  firelight  that  it  was  a 
tintype — a  tintype  of  a  small  and  very 
angry  infant. 

"And  this,  of  course — "  I  began. 

"Yes,  M'sieu,"  interrupted  Le  Bossu 
proudly.  "It  is  their  first  one — the  little 
Jean." 
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O  amount  of  mechanical 
ability  to  handle  a  gun, 
such  skill  as  might  be  ac- 
quired in  trap  shooting, 
will  ever  make  a  crack 
field  shot  out  of  the  man 
who  cannot  estimate  distances  accu- 
rately, or  who  would  not  know  where  to 
hold  if  he  did.  In  treating  the  subject 
of  speed  of  mark,  distance  of  target,  and 
amount  of  lead,  the  writer  feels  con- 
strained to  admit  that  no  theoretical 
knowledge  can  take  the  place  of  experi- 
ence— a  world  of  experience.  The 
knowledge  that  comes  only  with  long 
years  of  shooting  is  something  that  is 
never  received  on  a  platter  of  gold,  but 
is  bought  and  well  paid  for  by  the  years 
that  have  gone  by ;  it  is  power  that  was 
stored  by  the  water  that  has  gone  past 
the  wheel  forever. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  if  youth, 
with  its  irrepressible  vitality,  its  muscles 
of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel,  might  magi- 
cally have  the  wisdom  of  age  also,  there 
would  be  no  use  for  the  veteran  in  this 
world — he  would  have  to  be  Oslerized 
to  make  room.  The  best  the  author  can 
do  is  to  give  such  advice  as  may  prevent 
the  water  from  slipping  by  without  turn- 
ing the  wheel. 

Given  the  velocity  of  our  projectile, 
the  speed,  distance,  and  angle  on  which 
our  mark  is  traveling,  and  it  is  easy  to 
work  out  the  exact  spot  at  which  the 
aim  must  be  taken  in  order  to  connect 
with  the  target.  But  all  our  theories 
will  be  much  modified  and  negatived  by 
the  different  styles  of  shooting  that  men 
have  acquired.  Indeed  so  many  factors 
have  a  bearing  that  it  is  rare  for  theory 
and  practice  to  agree,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  two  skilled  shots  can  be  found  who 
will  not  have  divergent  views  about 
where  to  hold. 

Just  how  much  the  mathematical  lead 
will  have  to  be  changed  by  the  shooter's 


manner  of  swinging  is  something  that 
everyone  will  have  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  novice  who  manages  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  swing  to  cut  theoretical  lead  in 
half  is  on  pretty  safe  ground.  The 
scientific  lead  is  given  here  merely  as  a 
foundation  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
built  a  shooting  structure  and  theory  of 
their  own. 

The  following  table  gives  either  the 
estimated  or  timed  speed  of  flight  of  some 
of  our  common  game  birds,  taken  when 
they  are  in  full  plumage  and  power, 
after  having  flown  such  a  distance  as  to 
have  acquired  full  momentum.  It  may 
be  noted  that  birds  of  the  order  of  quail 
and  grouse  are  much  more  uniform  in 
rate  of  progress  than  wildfowl.  Nature 
did  not  give  the  grouse  family  such  wing 
powers  as  the  migratory  birds,  the  one 
style  of  flying  they  have  developed  giv- 
ing a  very  regular  velocity. 

It  might  be  taken  as  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  greater  the  strength  of  wing 
possessed  by  any  bird,  the  more  will  his 
speed  vary  with  his  humors  and  needs. 
Some  hawks  can  stand  still  in  the  air, 
but  they  can  also  cut  through  it  faster 
than  anything  that  flies;  the  king  bird 
ordinarily  flies  slowly,  but  he  can  dart 
like  a  flash  of  light  when  he  wishes. 

The  variations  in  flight  speed  of  quail 
and  grouse  can  be  ascribed  to  wind  and 
atmosphere  rather  than  to  the  will  of 
the  bird.  One  of  them  might  fly  past 
you,  running  a  hazard  of  both  barrels, 
without  accelerating  his  wing  strokes  a 
particle,  though  doubtless  he  is  as  much 
frightened  as  any  other  bird.  As  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  duck  tribe  who 
sprint  or  loiter  as  the  occasion  demands, 
always  appearing  able  to  let  out  another 
link  or  two  when  danger  is  pressing. 

The  velocities  here  given  are  taken 
in  feet  per  second  rather  than  miles  per 
hour,  which  is  less  readily  comprehended 
or  applied  by  the  gunner. 
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TABLE  OF  FLIGHTS 

Bird.  Feet  per  Second.  Average. 

Quail 65  to     85 75 

Prairie  chicken ...   65  to     85 75 

Ruffed  grouse ....   60  to    90 75 

Dove 70  to  100 85 

Jack  snipe SO  to     70 65 

Curlew 45  to     65 55 

Plovers 50  to     80 according  to 

variety. 

Cr°w 35  to     ss 45 

Mallard 55  to    90 75 

Black  duck 55  to    90 75 

Spoonbill 55  to     85 70 

Pintail 60  to  100 80 

Wood  duck 70  to    90 80 

Widgeon 80  to  100 90 

Gadwell 80  to  100 90 

Red  head no  to  130 120 

Bluewing   teal .  .  .  120  to  140 130 

Greenwing  teal.  .  100  to  130 115 

Canvasback 130  to  160 145 

Canada  geese 100  to  120 no 

Brant,  different  varieties,  average  speed. . .  100 

Some  species  of  hawks  have  a  speed  of  200  feet 
a  second. 


There  may  be  much  greater  variation 
in  the  flight  of  some  of  these  birds  than 
could  be  given  in  any  table.  An  old 
mallard  might  plug  lazily  along,  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  alight  and  not  travel 
above  thirty  feet  a  second;  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  a  tremendous  sprint  when 
frightened.  It  might  be  said  that  given 
a  good  scare  any  of  these  ducks  can  reach 
maximum  speed  at  will,  and  this  sprint- 
ing flight  is  usually  what  the  gunner  has 
to  make  allowance  for. 

Give  a  bluewing  teal  a  forty-mile 
breeze  behind  him,  have  the  little  rascal 
dropping  down  with  it,  and  he  comes  on 
so  fast  as  to  be  simply  unhitable — some 
writers  have  claimed  a  speed  for  him  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour  or  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  a  second.  The 
canvasback,  redhead,  and  bluebill  have 
a  way  of  driving  before  a  gale,  too,  that 
will  be  found  fast  enough  in  all  con- 
science. Much  of  the  fascination  of 
wing  shooting  comes  from  the  fact  that 
shots  will  always  be  afforded  quite  be- 
yond skill  of  mortal  man. 

On  the  contrary  many  wildfowl  are 
jumped,  killed  when  hovering  over  de- 
coys, or  shot  while  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger and  moving  slowly;  enough  of  such 
shots  are  the  rule  to  keep  the  tyro  in 
good  heart.  Moreover  many  birds  like 
snipe,   quail,    chickens,    and    grouse    are 


generally  killed  before  they  have  at- 
tained full  speed,  perhaps  ninety  per  cent 
of  such  birds  falling  before  they  have 
reached  normal  flight  velocity.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  upland  birds  are  not  shot 
while  passing  the  gun  at  right  angles, 
but  are  going  straight  away,  quartering, 
or  twisting.  It  follows  that  in  the  fields 
our  gravest  shooting  problems  are  other 
than  reckoning  speed  of  flight,  but  on 


JUDGING  DISTANCE  TO  HOLD  AHEAD  BY 
LENGTHS  OF  THE  BIRD.  THE  DUCK 
IS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  FIFTY  YARDS  DIS- 
TANT AND  THE  HOLD  TEN  LENGTHS 
OR  TEN  FEET  AHEAD.  CROSS  SHOWS 
POINT  OF  AIM,  AND  A  TO  B  AMOUNT 
OF  SPACE  COVERED  BY  GUN  MUZZLE. 

the  marshes  our  ability  to  calculate  dis- 
tances, both  horizontal  and  vertical,  has 
full  play. 

As  a  consequence  wildfowl  work  may 
be  said  to  be  the  most  scientific  wing- 
shooting  in  the  world,  while  the  expert 
of  the  uplands  displays  such  uncanny 
quickness  of  perception  that  we  can  only 
explain  it  as  instinct.  Comparing  the 
work  of  the  men  who  follow  either  of 
these  branches  of  sport,  we  might  say 
that  the  sportsman  of  the  fields  has 
much  to  unlearn  ere  he  can  perform 
creditably  upon  the  web-feet,  and  the 
man  of  the  duck  boat  has  only  a  founda- 
tion for  partridge  shooting  skill.  Hav- 
ing learned  to  kill  quail  we  can  no  more 
double  up  a  whizzing  canvasback  than 
a   man   can    play   golf   because   he    has 
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learned  croquet,  or  a  ninety  per  cent 
clay  saucer  breaker  can  hit  a  jack  snipe. 
The  figures  given  below  are  based 
upon  a  shot  charge  having  a  mean 
velocity  over  a  fifty-foot  course  of  one 
thousand  feet;  over  a  one-hundred-foot 
range,  of  nine  hundred  feet;  and  for  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
eight  hundred  feet  a  second.  Of  course 
these  calculations  for  shot  velocity  are 
only  approximately  correct,  since  they 
would  alter  with  the  size  of  the  pellets, 
the  larger  shot  maintaining  a  higher 
momentum  at  the  longer  ranges.  Then, 
too,  the  initial  velocity  of  the  load  might 
be  greater  or  less  than  that  given.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  it  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  work  out  the  problems  to  fit 
every  different  charge,  without  taking  up 
the  space  of  a  book,  these  will  do  as 
well  as  any. 

Distance  to  Hold  Ahead 

No  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
time  required  to  pull  trigger,  the  action 
of  the  lock,  or  the  time  necessary  for 
the  charge  to  pass  from  breech  to  muz- 
zle, these  being  variable  quantities  that 
would  only  render  the  matter  more 
complex.  Mathematical  lead,  as  here 
given,  means  simply  the  distance  the  bird 
would  fly  at  his  stated  rate  of  speed 
while  the  shot  were  reaching  him  at  the 
velocity  mentioned. 

A  snipe,  curlew,  or  plover,  flying  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  feet  a  second,  would 
require  a  lead  of  two  and  one-half  feet 
at  fifty  feet;  five  and  five-ninths  feet 
at  one  hundred  feet ;  and  nine  and  three- 
eighths  feet  at  fifty  yards. 

A  quail,  prairie  chicken,  ruffed 
grouse,  or  mallard,  covering  space  at  a 
speed  of  seventy-five  feet  a  second, 
would  have  to  be  led  three  and  three- 
quarter  feet  at  fifty  feet;  eight  and  one- 
third  feet  at  one  hundred;  and  fourteen 
feet  at  fifty  yards. 

A  wood-duck,  widgeon,  or  pintail  fly- 
ing ninety  feet  a  second  would  necessi- 
tate a  lead  of  four  and  one-half  feet  at 
fifty  feet;  ten  feet  at  one  hundred;  and 
at  fifty  yards  sixteen  and  seven-eighths 
feet. 

A  gadwell,  greenwing,  or  wild  goose 
traveling   one    hundred    feet    a    second 


would  call  for  a  lead  of  five  feet  at  fifty 
feet;  eleven  and  one-ninth  feet  at  one 
hundred;  and  eighteen  and  three-quar- 
ters feet  at  fifty  yards. 

A  bluewing  teal,  canvasback,  or  red- 
head, passing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  a  second  would  need 
a  lead  of  six  feet  at  a  distance  of  fifty; 
thirteen  and  three-ninths  at  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  at  fifty  yards  twenty-two  and 
one-half  feet. 

Should  a  canvasback  or  bluewing  flash 
by  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  a  second,  which  they  doubtless  some- 
times do  in  a  wind,  the  lead  for  fifty 
feet  would  be  seven  and  one-half  feet, 
that  for  one  hundred,  sixteen  and  two- 
thirds;  for  fifty  yards  twenty-eight  and 
one-eighth  feet. 

Granted  that  a  hawk  is  able  to  fly  two 
hundred  feet  a  second,  as  stated,  this 
means  that  over  a  fifty-yard  range  the 
shot  charge  would  travel  but  four  times 
as  fast  as  the  bird,  and  the  lead  required 
to  connect  with  him  at  the  distance 
would  be  thirty-seven  and  one-half  feet. 
Even  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  ducks 
the  shot  have  a  velocity  barely  eight 
times  as  great  as  the  target.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  need  of  correctly 
estimating  distance  and  lead  may  strike 
the  reader  with  new  force. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  allow- 
ances for  lead  are  all  theoretical.  The 
average  experienced  man,  who  fires  with 
a  rapidly  swinging  gun,  would  cut  the 
given  lead  in  half,  and  many  expert 
wildfowlers  would  do  better  than  that. 

It  might  be  added  here  that  any  ap- 
parent lead  greater  than  ten  feet  be- 
comes pretty  much  guess  work.  I  have 
myself  killed  teal  in  a  Minnesota  gale 
by  holding  what  I  considered  twenty 
feet  ahead  of  them,  but  the  feat  was 
performed  so  seldom  as  to  be  readily  re- 
called. It  should  be  remembered  that 
consciously  giving  a  lead  of  twenty  feet 
means  really  a  much  greater  allowance 
if  the  gun  is  swinging  true  and  fast. 
Naturally  difficult  shots  like  those  are 
the  "home  runs"  of  wing  shooting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  all 
the  calculations  here  presented  call  for 
the  bird's  passing  at  right  angles  to  the 
gun,  any  other  angle  of  flight  obviously 
changing  the  lead. 
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Within  shotgun  range  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  judge  distances 
along  the  ground,  especially  stationary 
objects  of  recognized  dimensions.  Even 
birds  awing  that  fly  low  nearly  always 
pass  a  tree  or  something  else  that  will 
afford  us  a  basis  for  calculations.  But 
with  birds  of  unknown  size,  passing 
overhead,  the  matter  assumes  different 
proportions. 

As  previously  stated,  in  upland  shoot- 
ing, where  the  birds  generally  rise  near 
us  the  matter  of  estimating  distances 
need  not  concern  us  seriously.  To  be 
sure  some  shots  will  be  missed  through 
an  incorrect  lead  due  to  badly  judged 
flight,  but  such  chances  will  not  occur 
often  enough  to  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  bag. 

When  wildfowl  are  in  question,  how- 
ever, the  subject  is  one  that  cannot  be 
studied  too  closely.  Ducks  frequently 
maintain  a  line  of  flight  so  regular  that 
striking  them  could  present  no  great  dif- 
ficulty if  we  knew  how  far  they  were 
away  from  the  gun  and  exactly  what 
lead  to  give  them.  Nine  misses  in  ten 
upon  the  marsh  are  caused  by  faulty 
lead,  which  in  turn  must  be  attributed 
to  poor  judgment  of  distance  or  speed 
of  flight. 

Expert  gunners  estimate  the  distance 
of  their  mark,  first,  by  knowing  the 
kind  of  bird  that  is  coming  in  and  the 
size  that  it  should  appear  at  a  given 
time.  This  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
should  always  be  able  to  recognize  the 
species  of  fowl  that  is  approaching,  be  it 
teal,  mallard,  or  pintail,  for  we  cannot 
reckon  nearness  by  size  unless  the  size 
is  well  known. 

Secondly,  the  closeness  of  wildfowl 
can  be  approximately  figured  by  keenly 
observing  their  markings.  The  shooter 
may  say  that  he  knew  the  bird  was  with- 
in range  because  he  could  see  the  white 
on  its  cheeks  or  the  bars  on  its  wings. 
The  third  method  is  to  observe  the  ap- 
parent time  required  for  the  fowl  to  pass 
the  gun.  A  bird  that  is  well  out  will 
seemingly  be  much  longer  in  passing 
than  he  would  if  he  whistled  by  our 
heads. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  a  wild- 
fowler  to  learn  is  to  recognize  the  kind 
of  duck  which  is  approaching  while  it 


is  yet  at  a  distance.  Until  he  can  do 
this  simply  by  the  manner  of  the  bird's 
flying  he  cannot  hope  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  execution.  This  is  true  for  more 
than  one  reason,  but  the  particular  one 
which  concerns  us  now  is  the  necessity 
for  judging  the  bird's  range  by  its  size 
and  appearance. 

The  novice  quickly  comes  to  know 
that  a  mallard  shows  markings  about 
as   far  as   he  can   be   killed,   but   if  he 


ESTIMATING  A  BIRD  S  DISTANCE  BY 
HIS  APPARENT  SIZE  AND  THE  PLAIN- 
NESS OF  HIS  MARKINGS.  LOWER 
BIRD  FIFTY  FEET;  MIDDLE,  ONE 
HUNDRED  FEET;  UPPER,  ONE  HUN- 
DRED   AND    FIFTY. 

is  looking  for  trimmings  of  chestnut, 
white,  and  green,  and  a  little  black  teal 
whizzes  by  at  half  gunshot  he  will  never 
believe  that  it  was  within  reach. 

Nevertheless  when  experience  has 
taught  us  to  recognize  at  sight  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  fowl  there  is  no  better 
key  to  the  mysteries  of  unknown  range 
than  the  markings  of  the  birds.  So 
many  yards  away  we  can  distinguish  the 
drakes  from  the  ducks.  A  certain  nearer 
approach  and  the  chestnut  and  white  of 
the  mallard  drake's  breast  no  longer 
blend.  Close  up  the  very  eyes  of  the 
bird  may  be  seen,  or  the  curl  upon  his 
tail,  and  then  even  the  tyro  knows  that 
his  mark  is  within  easy  reach. 

Probably  judging  the  distance  of  a 
wildfowl  by  his  markings  is  the  mode 
most  commonly  practiced.  It  is  usually 
very  reliable,  though  to  be  sure  atmos- 
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pheric  conditions  would  have  an  in- 
fluence. In  rainy  or  foggy  weather  the 
colors  might  blend  when  the  bird  was 
nearly  on  top  of  you.  And,  by  the  way, 
estimating  the  distance  or  size  of  the 
flying  game  in  a  fog  is  almost  impossible. 

The  apparent  size  of  the  mark  also 
gives  the  gunner  a  very  good  line  on  its 
vicinity  to  the  gun.  When  the  bird 
looms  up  as  big  as  a  balloon  you  know 
that  he  ought  to  be  within  gunshot.  It  is 
here,  however,  that  a  man's  eyes  often  de- 
ceive his  reason.  After  killing  a  mallard 
at  forty  yards,  he  permits  a  teal  at  thirty- 
five  to  escape  because  he  fully  believes  it 
is  out  of  range.  In  like  manner,  im- 
pressed with  the  appearance  of  the 
ducks,  an  old  Canada  honker  will  not 
seem  to  be  half  as  far  away  as  he  really 
is  and  a  lot  of  forbearance  is  needed  to 
keep  from  cutting  loose  while  he  is  yet 
two  gunshot  lengths  off. 

A  safe  plan  with  the  big  bird  is  to  let 
him  come  just  as  close  as  he  will  if  he 
drops  into  the  pit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  a  pretty  good  plan  with  any  kind 
of  a  waterfowl  larger  than  a  teal,  for 
almost  invariably  they  are  not  so  close 
as  they  appear  to  be. 

With  very  small  birds  the  opposite 
might  be  true,  as  for  example  a  quail  at 
forty  yards  looks  a  long  distance  off, 
many  would  pronounce  him  from  fifty 
to  sixty  yards  away.  This  accounts  for 
most  of  the  sixty-yard  shots  on  quail  that 
we  read  about,  the  bird  really  being  un- 
der forty  oftener  than  not. 

Correctly  estimating  the  distance  of 
the  mark  will  not  avail  us  much  unless 
we  can  at  the  same  time  closely  calculate 
the  speed  of  flight.  The  lead  that  would 
kill  mallards  right  along  will  miss  every 
teal  that  wings  past  us ;  or  if  by  accident 
the  beginner  first  learns  to  connect  with 
the  teal,  he  will  be  disgusted  at  missing 
the  slow  flying  greenheads  and  pintail 
while  apparently  hanging  right  over  his 
head. 

Indeed,  the  expert  gunner  is  often  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  he  cannot  change  his 
swing  to  adapt  it  to  a  slowly  moving 
mark  after  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
speedy  one.  He  perceives  at  once  that  he 
should  do  so,  but  shooting  instinct  and 
habit  betray  him.  It  is  often  laughable 
to  see  a  crack  shot  lead  a  rabbit  three  feet 


too  much  when  bunny  hops  up  among 
the  scattered  quail. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  estimating 
the  lead  for  a  bird  is  not  in  feet,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  in  lengths  of  the 
bird.  For  instance,  at  fifty  yards  ten 
feet  appears  a  very  short  distance,  but 
a  bird  that  is  known  to  be  twelve  inches 
long  seems  very  small  also ;  nevertheless, 
by  taking  ten  of  his  lengths  we  can  safely 
assume  that  we  are  ten  feet  ahead  of 
him.  This  rule,  of  course,  pertains  to 
any  distance,  while  by  attempting  to 
work  in  feet  we  will  find  that  the  eye 
will  deceive  us  with  every  varying  range. 

Not  one  inexperienced  shot  in  a  dozen 
can  come  closer  than  two  feet  to  estimat- 
ing the  distance  apart  of  two  poles  at 
fifty  yards,  not  to  mention  measuring  off 
ten  feet  in  the  air  with  nothing  to  serve 
as  a  guide  or  comparison.  Despite  this, 
the  novice  may  guess  off  ten  lengths  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  insure  a  kill. 

After  a  time  the  final  dependence  of 
every  veteran  shot  comes  to  be  shooting 
habit.  He  glances  at  the  flying  quarry, 
swings  upon  it,  and  pulls  when  he  feels 
he  is  right,  with  deadly  results.  The 
feeling  of  where  to  hold  becomes  so 
strong  that  no  manner  of  reasoning  or 
instruction  would  change  his  point  of 
aim.  This  is  not  from  any  form  of  in- 
stinct, but  simply  because  he  swung  so 
and  killed  many  times  before. 

He  finally  does  it  all  without  second 
thought,  or  first  thought  either,  and 
should  you  ask  him  how  much  he  led 
he  wouldn't  remember,  either  feet  or 
lengths.  Perhaps  he  might  declare  that 
he  didn't  lead  at  all,  or  barely  shot  in 
front;  this  because  his  mind  was  upon 
other  things,  as  in  swinging  steadily  and 
letting  off  at  the  exact  time  he  felt  was 
right. 

Notwithstanding  this  style  of  shoot- 
ing can  by  no  means  be  safely  imitated 
by  the  novice.  Humanity  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  must  learn  things  slowly, 
through  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  rea- 
son only  can  lay  a  sure  foundation  for 
the  so-called  shooting  instinct.  If  there 
is  any  royal  road  to  success  in  wing- 
shooting  the  writer  has  never  known 
anyone  to  strike  it.  Practice  and  study, 
practice  and  study;  you  will  never  be- 
come perfect,  but  you  can  become  expert. 
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^  MERGING  from  the  clump 
of    shrubbery    that    skirted 

I  the  trail,  the  pony  stepped 
out  upon  a  rocky  promon- 
tory that  rose  several  feet 
»    above      the     grass-carpeted 


river  bottom.  Receiving  a  sharp  com- 
mand from  his  rider,  the  pony  sagged 
to  a  halt,  braced  his  legs  comfortably, 
and  threw  his  head  and  ears  erect.  The 
rider  pulled  one  foot  out  of  a  stirrup, 
twisted  crossways  in  the  saddle,  and 
leaned  lazily  against  the  saddle  horn. 
His  eyes  filled  with  the  light  of  amuse- 
ment, a  grin  wrinkled  the  deep  tan  of 
his  face. 

Before  him  spread  the  plains,  vast  and 
unending,  a  monotony  of  gray-white 
sand,  sage-brush,  cactus,  and  nondescript 
weed  that  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  where  moisture  still  existed.  In 
the  distance  in  front  of  him  rose  moun- 
tains, with  their  peaks  shining  in  the 
sun;  in  other  distances  were  other 
mountains,  rising  above  other  plains. 
The  rider  saw  none  of  this. 

Below  him,  in  the  great  natural  basin 
that  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  water  in  some  previous  time,  he  saw 
a  pony,  equipped  with  saddle  and  bridle, 
quietly  grazing.  Fifty  feet  from  the 
pony  was  a  young  woman.  She  was  at- 
tired in  a  short  riding  skirt,  boots,  and  a 
soft  felt  hat.  This  much  the  young  man 
saw  at  a  glance.  He  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  other  details  of 
her  dress,  for  he  saw  that  something  had 
gone  wrong.    It  was  nothing  very  serious. 

At  the  moment  that  his  gaze  had 
rested  upon  the  young  woman  she  was 
standing  about  fifty  feet  from  her  pony, 
her  arms  folded  over  her  breast,  her 
figure  rigid,  her  face  betraying  a  min- 
gled riot  of  rage  and  disgust.  Presently, 
while  the  young  man  watched,  she  un- 
folded her  arms  and  took  a  stealthy 
forward   step,   at   the  same   instant  ex- 


tending one  gloved  hand  toward  the 
pony.  There  was  no  indication  on  the 
pony's  part  that  he  had  observed  this 
movement.  But  when  the  young  woman 
had  taken  another  step  and  then  another, 
the  animal  ceased  nibbling  at  the  grass, 
raised  its  head  a  very  little,  and  re- 
garded her  distrustfully. 

The  young  woman  continued  to  ap- 
proach. The  pony  resumed  grazing, 
apparently  unaware  of  her  continued  ad- 
vance. But  after  a  moment,  when  she 
had  come  within  several  feet  of  him,  the 
pony  raised  his  head  and  very  deliber- 
ately changed  his  grazing  ground  to  a 
point  about  twenty  feet  farther  up  the 
river. 

The  young  man  chuckled  and  settled 
more  comfortably  into  his  saddle.  This 
pantomime  bade  fair  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. He  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt. 
He  was  enjoying  himself  hugely. 

Both  principals  in  the  scene  were  now 
inactive.  The  young  woman  again 
stood  with  folded  arms,  her  head  low- 
ered, her  chin  thrust  out  belligerently. 
The  pony,  standing  broadside  to  the 
young  woman,  was  grazing  industri- 
ously. Suddenly  the  young  woman 
moved.  She  stamped  one  booted  foot 
and  gestured  commandingly  with  one 
hand.  Her  voice  reached  the  rider  on 
the  promontory. 

''Monty!     You  brute!" 

Monty  raised  his  head  a  trifle  and  re- 
garded the  young  woman  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  slant  eyes.  Then  he  re- 
sumed  his   grazing  unconcernedly. 

"I  reckon  that  cayuse  is  sure  a 
joker,"  muttered  the  young  man. 

His  voice  quivered  with  something 
that  he  did  not  allow  expression.  With 
one  hand  he  pulled  the  wide  brim  of 
his  hat  farther  down  over  his  eyes — 
shading  them.  He  wished  to  miss  no 
move  in  the  comedy  that  was  being  en- 
acted before  him. 
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THE    RIDER    PULLED    ONE    FOOT    OUT    OF    A    STIRRUP,    TWISTED    CROSSWAYS 
THE    SADDLE,    AND    LEANED    LAZILY   AGAINST   THE    SADDLE    HORN. 


IN 


And  now  the  young  woman  again 
moved  forward.  This  time  the  pony 
allowed  her  to  approach  within  five  feet 
of  him,  and  then,  when  it  seemed  she 
was  sure  of  him,  he  snorted  with  de- 
fiance (and,  it  seemed,  derision),  kicked 
sharply,  and  cavorted  sideways  a  full 
hundred  feet  down  the  river.  For  an 
instant  the  young  woman  stood,  her  face 
red  and  angry.  Then  she  suddenly 
stooped,  took  up  a  flat  rock,  and  threw 
it  furiously  toward  the  pony.  It  did  not 
come  within  twenty  feet  of  the  animal, 
but  pretending  that  he  had  come  very 
near  to  being  struck,  he  snorted  in  ap- 
parent fright  and  removed  his  base  of 
operations  another  hundred  feet. 

And  now  the  young  woman  changed 
her  plan  of  attack.  She  resorted  to 
cajolery,  but  the  pony  was  not  to  be 
flattered  into  capture.  He  allowed  her 
to  approach  again,  but  just  when  it 
seemed  she  was  sure  of  him  he  removed 
to  a  point  farther  on.  Several  times  did 
she  get  close  enough  to  him  to  almost 
touch  the  bridle  rein,  and  each  time  she 
failed  of  it  by  the  scantest  of  margins. 
If  ponies  laugh,  this  one  must  have  en- 
joyed himself  hugely. 

The  young  man  on  the  promontory 
might  now   have  ridden   to   the  young 


woman's  assistance,  for  a  rope  .dangled 
from  his  saddle  horn  and  with  it  he 
might  have  captured  the  refractory  ani- 
mal with  very  little  trouble.  But  it 
pleased  him  to  remain  an  onlooker. 

In  fifteen  minutes  many  performances 
had  been  repeated.  Several  times  had 
the  pony  swung  around  the  basin.  It 
was  now  grazing  at  a  point  not  over 
fifty  feet  from  the  rock  upon  which  the 
young  man  sat.  The  young  woman 
made  another  attempt,  extending  her 
hand  as  she  approached  the  animal,  pre- 
tending that  the  hand  contained  some- 
thing. But  the  pony  was  not  to  be 
hoodwinked  thus.  He  turned  head-on 
to  her  and  extended  his  muzzle  toward 
the  hand.  Discovering,  evidently,  that 
it  was  merely  another  ruse,  he  backed 
off,  evading  the  swift  hand  that  came 
out  toward  the  bridle  rein.  In  a  flash 
he  was  fifty  feet  from  the  young  wom- 
an, kicking  his  heels  up  gleefully. 

Then  the  pent-up  rage  and  impatience 
that  the  young  woman  had  thus  far 
succeeded  in  holding  in  check  burst  oiit 
in  a  torrent.  She  stood  rigid,  invective 
springing  to  her  lips,  picturesque  and 
forceful.  The  young  man  on  the  pro- 
montory abetted  her  sympathetically. 

"It's  cert'nly  enough  to  make  any  lady 
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swear,"  he  said.  Then  he  smiled  widely. 
"Ain't  she  a-goin'  it?"  he  said  to  the 
surrounding  plains.  "I  wouldn't  want 
her  to  talk  to  me  that-a-way."  He 
meditated  long,  while  the  young  woman 
fell  into  a  silence.  "So  far  she  ain't 
said  anything  worse  than  'Damn,'  but 
it  does  seem  that  she  meant  more  than 
that."  He  smiled,  and  then  stood  in 
the  stirrups,  peering  forward  intently  at 
the  young  woman.  "What's  she  doin' 
now?"  he  questioned. 

She  had  seated  herself  on  a  flat  rock. 
For  a  moment  the  young  man  could  not 
tell  what  she  was  about.  Then  he  saw 
her  hands  go  up  to  her  face,  covering 
them,  and  her  body  shook  convulsively. 
Plainly,  she  was  crying. 

The  young  man's  face  lost  its  smile 
and  grim  lines  formed  around  his  lips. 
"Shucks!  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  he  said.  He  looked  again  at  the 
young  woman  and  then  cast  a  malignant 
glare  at  the  pony.  "If  I  had  you,  you 
damned  scrub,"  he  said  venomously,  for- 
getting that  a  few  minutes  before  he  had 
been  applauding  the  animal,  "I'd  bust 
you  wide  open."  He  touched  a  ;  <ur 
sharply  to  his  own  pony's  side,  urging 
the  animal  around  a  short  turn  and 
down  a  slope  that  led  to  the  basin. 

It  was  a  short  distance  to  where  the 
young  woman  sat,  and  as  he  loped  up 
she  heard  the  beat  of  his  pony's  hoofs 
and  turned  to  face  him.  Tears  that  had 
been  flowing  down  her  cheeks  would  not 
be  held  in  check  in  spite  of  her  heroic 
attempt. 

"I  reckon  you're  in  trouble,"  said  the 
young  man;  "I've  been  watching  you 
from  that  cliff." 

The  young  woman  had  succeeded  in 
drying  her  eyes  and  they  shot  indignant 
glances  upward  into  his.  "Oh,  you 
have?"  she  said  sharply.  "I  suppose  you 
have  been  enjoying  yourself?" 

He  smiled  with  embarrassment.  "I've 
just  been  tryin'  to  figger  out,"  he  re- 
turned ;  "an'  I  don't  know  whether  I've 
felt  tickled  over  seein'  you  tryin'  to 
ketch  the  pony,  or  whether  I've  been 
mad  at  the  pony  for  keepin'  away  from 
you.  I  reckon  it's  about  a  stand-off. 
He's  sure  a  joker." 

"I  suppose  you  heard  me  talking  to 
him?"  she  demanded,  her  face  very  red. 


He  laughed.  "I  ain't  deaf,  ma'am," 
he  returned,  grinning  hugely.  "I  cer- 
t'nly  enjoyed  that  dressin'  down  you 
give  him.  I  reckon  he  deserved  it.  You 
didn't  say  half  enough  to  him.  He  sure 
ain't  no  gentleman." 

She  abruptly  turned  her  back  to  him. 
"No  gentleman  would  sit  idly  on  his 
horse  like  a  graven  image  while  a  young 
lady  was  in  trouble,"  she  snapped. 

He  tapped  his  bootleg  with  the  broad 
brim  of  his  hat,  which  he  had  removed 
when  he  had  first  addressed  her.  "I 
cert'nly  didn't  feel  like  any  image,"  he 
said,  smiling.  "How  did  he  come  to 
get  away  from  you?" 

She  did  not  answer,  attempting  a  dig- 
nified silence.  Evidently  she  felt  keenly 
remorseful  over  her  previous  departure 
from  conventional  speech. 

He  saw  that  her  skirts  were  dusty;  a 
patch  on  her  shoulder  spoke  eloquently 
of  a  fall. 

"I  reckon  he  must  have  throwed  you," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  without  turning 
her  head. 

"You  didn't  get  hurt?"  he  questioned. 

"I  imagine  you  wouldn't  care  much," 
she  returned.  "Any  man  who  will  sit 
and  watch  a  woman  in  distress — " 

"Why,  ma'am,  I—" 

" — and  laugh  at  her  because  she  lost 
her  temper  for  a  moment  couldn't  feel 
very  sorry  for  her  if — " 

"I  wasn't  so  tickled  at  you,  ma'am;  it 
was  the — " 

" — if  she  broke  her  neck,"  she  fin- 
ished, turning  abruptly  around  and  fac- 
ing him,  her  eyes  filled  with  hot  resent- 
ment. 

"Why,  ma'am,  I  cert'nly  didn't  know 
he  had  throwed  you.  I  wouldn't  want 
you  to  break  your  neck.  If  I'd  knowed 
that  he'd  throwed  you,  I'd  have  caught 
him  before  this.  He's  an  outlaw,  ma'am. 
He  cert'nly  deserved  all  the  things  you 
said  about  him." 

She  rose  from  the  rock  and  stood 
erect,  looking  at  him  spiritedly. 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  he  won't  let 
me  catch  him?"  she  said. 

"I  reckon  I  couldn't  help  but  see 
that,"  he  returned,  grinning.  "But  I 
reckon  I  can." 

"It's  a  wonder  you  thought  of  that," 
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she  said  sarcastically.  "But  perhaps  you 
thought  that  I  could  walk  home?" 

He  was  uncoiling  the  rope  that  hung 
at  his  saddle  horn.  "Horses  are  like 
men,"  he  said  gravely,  "and  women. 
They  take  streaks.  But  sometimes  they 
ain't  real  mean.  They're  only  puttin' 
on. 

He  spurred  his  pony  after  the  mis- 
creant, leaving  her,  with  his  last  words, 
without  a  defense.  It  took  him  some 
time  to  catch  the  pony,  for  he  had  to 
race  the  animal  clear  out  of  the  basin, 
and  a  mile  or  two  out  on  the  plains. 
But  presently  she  saw  him  coming  back, 
leading  the  pony,  the  latter  now  docile 
and  wearing  a  most  guileless  expression. 

The  young  man  said  no  word  to  her 
as  she  arranged  the  bridle  rein  and  gave 
a  few  deft  touches  to  the  saddle.  But 
after  a  moment,  when  she  had  swung 
into  the  saddle,  she  turned  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile. 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said.  "I  suppose 
I  have  treated  you  very  badly.  But  I 
was  very  nervous  and  worried.  Won't 
you  forgive  me?" 

He  smiled.  "There  ain't  nothin'  to 
forgive.  I  hadn't  ought  to  have  acted 
the  fool.  But  you  ain't  goin'  without 
lettin'  me  know  who  you  are?"  he  said, 
looking  frankly  at  her. 

"Why,  no."  She  smiled  again.  "I 
am  Alica  Burroughs.  My  father  owns 
the  Z  O  ranch." 

She  saw  a  flush  mount  to  his  fore- 
head. But  he  smiled.  "I'm  Bill  Grant," 
he  returned.  "I'm  workin'  over  at  the 
T  Down."  He  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  she  arranged  her  skirts  pre- 
paratory to  departure.  Then  he  spurred 
his  pony  closer. 

"Ma'am,"  he  said,  "things  are  pretty 
quiet  over  at  the  T  Down.  I  reckon 
there  ain't  very  much  to  do  over  at  the 
Z  O  either?" 

She  considered  him  for  a  moment. 
"We  are  very  busy,"  she  returned; 
"father  said  yesterday  that  it  would  take 
him  all  his  time  to  get  the  branding 
well  along.  It's  awfully  hard  to  get 
good  cowhands." 

He  contemplated  her  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  smiled  gravely.  "I'm  comin' 
over  to  the  Z  O,  to-morrow,  to  get  a 
job,"  he  said  quietly.     "I  like  you  real 


well.  After  we've  got  good  enough  ac- 
quainted I'm  goin'  to  marry  you." 

She  started  with  surprise,  her  eyes 
mocking  him.  "You  are?"  she  said  in- 
credulously. "I  suppose  I'm  to  have 
nothing  to  say  about  that?" 

He  had  urged  his  pony  around  and 
now  regarded  her  over  his  shoulder. 
"Of  course  you'll  have  something  to 
say,"  he  said,  looking  earnestly  at  her; 
"but  you're  goin'  to  say  'yes-'  " 

"Well,  now,"  she  mocked,  as  she 
pulled  tightly  upon  the  reins.  But  she 
heard  the  clatter  of  his  pony's  hoofs  as 
he  departed  up  the  slope  that  he  had 
descended  to  come  to  her  assistance. 


II 


On  the  morning  of  a  day  nearly  a 
month  later,  Burroughs,  the  owner  of 
the  Z  O  ranch,  was  sitting  at  a  win- 
dow of  his  office,  overlooking  the  lower 
gallery  of  the  ranch  house,  watching 
several  of  his  punchers  at  work  amid  the 
reek  .nd  dust  of  the  corral.  One  of  the 
me::  was  roping;  his  loops  fell  true;  he 
did  his  work  without  flourishes  and  did 
it  well.  At  the  instant  that  Burroughs's 
glance  fell  upon  the  corral  the  man  had 
swung  his  rope  for  a  particularly  active 
yearling.  Burroughs  watched,  his  eyes 
glinting  with  amusement. 

He  had  seen  men  take  three  and 
four  casts  with  the  rope  for  young 
beeves  that  had  decided  to  keep  free  of 
the  brand — beeves  with  a  constitu- 
tional aversion  for  anything  that  sav- 
ored of  captivity  or  custom.  They 
usually  turned  out  mavericks  and  were 
roped  and  branded  again  in  strange 
places,  or  they  were  killed  and  made  into 
stews  in  desolate  corners  of  the  range  by 
rustlers.  But  they  never  held  a  con- 
tented place  in  the  line  that  led  from 
the  range  to  the  Eastern  market. 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  particular 
yearling  evinced  a  decided  antipathy 
toward  capture.  As  the  man  with  the 
rope  approached,  he  backed  warily  off 
and  then  suddenly  took  a  turn  around 
the  edge  of  the  corral,  trying  to  mix 
with  the  other  cattle.  But  the  man  with 
the  rope  would  not  be  denied.  Several 
times   he  pursued   the   yearling  around 
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the  edge  of  the  corral,  working  pa- 
tiently until  he  had  a  fair  target.  Then 
the  rope  fell  true,  was  rushed  around 
the  snubbing  post,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  The  yearling  rose  presently  and 
rushed  frantically  into  the  herd,  bearing 
a  big  "Z  O."  The  young  man  coiled 
his  rope  for  another  cast.  Burroughs 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  laugh. 

"That  young  man  will  get  anything 
that  he  goes  after.  It's  that  new  man, 
Grant,  he  said  his  name  was."  He 
watched  gravely,  while  the  man  roped 


There  was  a  short  wait,  and  then  the 
door  opened  and  Miss  Burroughs  stood 
in  the  opening. 

"Come  in,"  invited  Burroughs. 

The  young  woman  seated  herself  be- 
side the  window,  where  she  could  see 
the  corral. 

"Do  you  see  that  young  man  down 
in  the  corral — the  one  swinging  the 
rope?"  said  Burroughs. 


NO    GENTLEMAN    WOULD    SIT    IDLY    ON    HIS    HORSE    LIKE    A    GRAVEN    IMAGE 
WHILE    A   YOUNG    LADY   WAS    IN    TROUBLE,"    SHE    SNAPPED. 


another  yearling.  "That  man  will  get 
anything  that  he  goes  after,"  he  re- 
peated. "Durn  him,"  he  said  after  a 
moment.  "But  I  kind  of  like  that  de- 
termined kind."  For  a  time  he  medi- 
tated absently  into  the  floor  of  the  gal- 
lery. "By  George !"  he  exclaimed  then. 
"By  George!     I  didn't  think  of  that!" 

He  rose  and  walked  to  a  door  that 
led  to  somewhere  within  the  ranch 
house. 

"Alica!"  he  called. 


"Of  course."  Miss  Burroughs 
blushed. 

"What's  his  name?" 

"Grant,"  returned  Miss  Burroughs, 
her  face  averted. 

"H'm,"  grunted  Burroughs.  He 
twirled  his  thumbs  over  one  another. 
"You  know  his  name  all  right,  don't 
you?'' 

Miss  Burroughs  nodded.  And  now 
she  turned  and  looked  her  father 
squarely  in  the  face.    "Well?"  she  said. 
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"I've  seen  him  and  you  runnin'  to- 
gether pretty  much  in  the  last  three 
weeks.  I  didn't  think  to  ask  before. 
What  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means,  daddy,"  Miss  Burroughs 
said,  "that  I  love  Mr.  Grant.  I  am  go- 
ing to  marry  him — if  you  don't  mind." 

Burroughs  looked  out  of  the  window. 
"If  I  don't  mind,  eh?"  he  said.  "You're 
goin'  to  marry  him — if  I  don't  mind." 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  "I've 
always  given  you  everything  you  asked 
for,  haven't  I,  Alica?" 

She  nodded. 

He  meditated  again.  "How  far  has 
this  thing  gone?"  he  questioned. 

"He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him," 
she  returned.    She  met  his  gaze  steadily. 

"H'm,"  said  Burroughs.  "What  do 
you  know  about  him?" 

"I  know  that  he  is  a  gentleman,"  de- 
clared the  young  lady. 

Burroughs  smiled.  "They're  all  that 
— when  you're  in  love,"  he  said.  "But 
what  I  wanted  to  know  is  this:  what 
was  he  before  he  came  to  the  Z  O  and 
where  did  he  come  from?" 

She  flushed.  "I  imagine  he  was  al- 
ways a  cow  puncher,"  she  returned. 
"He  came  here  from  the  T  Down." 

"The  T  Down!"  snapped  Burroughs. 
He  brought  a  fist  heavily  down  on  the 
desk  top.  "The  T  Down!"  he  said 
again,  his  face  bloating  with  anger. 
"How  in  hell  did  he  have  the  nerve 
to  come  to  work  here!"  he  demanded. 
"Why  didn't  I  ask  him  before  I  hired 
him?  This  wouldn't  have  happened.  I 
never  thought  it  would  happen." 

"Why,  father—"  began  Miss  Bur- 
roughs. 

But  her  father  held  up  a  warning 
hand.  His  anger  had  left  him  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come  and  he  was  now 
very  calm. 

"Alica,"  he  said,  "maybe  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  before.  Maybe  I  thought 
it  wouldn't  be  necessary,  but  since  this 
thing  has  come  up  I've  got  to  tell  you. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Everton,  who  owned 
the  T  Down,  put  a  bullet  in  my  shoul- 
der during  a  quarrel  over  some  white 
Herefords.  It  didn't  do  him  any  good, 
because  he's  dead  an'  some  day  I'm  goin' 
to  get  the  Herefords,  anyhow.  But 
there's  always  been  bad  blood  between 


us  and  it  got  out  and  got  among  the 
boys.  There's  been  many  a  fight  over 
it.  I  never  spoke  to  Everton  from  that 
day  to  this.  He's  dead  now,  and  his 
boy,  who  owns  a  ranch  up  in  Wyoming, 
owns  the  T  Down,  too.  I've  heard  that 
he's  going  to  sell  it,  and  I  hope  he  does. 
It  will  get  the  durn  trash  out  of  the 
way. 

"I  don't  see  how  that  affects  Mr. 
Grant,"  interposed  Miss  Burroughs. 

"It  hadn't  ought  to,"  admitted  Bur- 
roughs, after  a  moment's  thought;  "but 
I've  always  considered  that  anyone  who 
came  from  the  T  Down  was  tainted 
with  the  old  grudge.  Maybe  I'm  wrong, 
but  that's  a  thought  that  I've  got  and 
always  had.  There  hasn't  anything  hap- 
pened in  years  to  make  me  change  it." 

"I'm  sure  that  if  you  talked  to  Mr. 
Grant  you  would  decide  differently," 
suggested  Miss  Burroughs.  "He's  one 
of  the  nicest  men — "  She  blushed  furi- 
ously and  averted  her  head  as  Burroughs 
looked  curiously  at  her. 

"I'm  going  to  talk  to  him,"  he  said 
suddenly.  He  rose  and  went  to  the 
door,  walking  out  upon  the  gallery  floor. 

"Grant!"  he  called.     "Grant!" 

The  man  who  had  been  roping  in  the 
corral  caught  the  words  and  the  accom- 
panying motion  of  the  hand.  Alica  saw 
him  coil  his  rope,  pass  it  to  another 
puncher  who  stood  near,  and  climb  over 
the  corral  fence.  Then  she  blushed 
again. 

Presently  Burroughs  re-entered  the 
room,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  tall 
young  man  of  the  river  incident  came 
in  through  the  doorway.  He  stood  just 
inside,  his  lithe  figure  erect,  his  eyes 
alight  with  a  curious  expression  of  in- 
quiry. He  did  not  look  toward  Miss 
Burroughs,  but  she  cast  furtive  glances 
at  him. 

"Grant,"  said  Burroughs,  after  the 
young  man  had  settled  himself  beside  the 
door,  "why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  you 
came  from  the  T  Down?" 

"My  recollection  is  that  you  didn't 
ask  me,"  returned  the  young  man. 

"But  you  did  come  from  there?" 

"I  reckon  I  did." 

Burroughs  faced  the  young  man 
squarely.  "Did  you  know  old  Ever- 
ton?" 
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Grant  nodded. 

"Did  you  know  that  him  an'  me 
never  got  along  well?" 

"I've  heard  about  that." 

"H'm.  If  you  knowed  that  why  did 
you  come  over  here  to  work?" 

The  young  man  smiled.  "I  came 
over  to  marry  Alica,"  he  said  quietly. 

Burroughs  started,  and  for  a  long 
time  sat  looking  out  upon  the  gallery 
floor.  Then  finally  he  spoke.  "You're 
durn  frank  about  it,"  he  said  then.  For 
a  moment  he  critically  inspected  the 
young  man,  his  face  at  length  wreath- 
ing into  an  inscrutable  smile.  "An'  so 
you've  come  over  here  to  marry  Alica? 
You've  already  asked  her?" 

Grant  smiled  and  nodded,  while  Miss 
Burroughs  blushed  and  shot  a  lumin- 
ously pleading  glance  toward  her  father. 
The  latter  caught  the  glance  and  his 
own  eyes  glinted  with  a  sudden  humor. 
He  drummed  absently  on  his  desk  top 
for  a  moment,  while  Grant  and  Miss 
Burroughs  exchanged  dubious  glances. 
Then  Burroughs  spoke  again. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I've  been 
watching  you  ever  since  you've  been 
here.  You're  one  of  them  men  that 
don't  let  anything  get  between  them  an' 
a  thing  they  want.  I  reckon  you'd  do 
most  anything  to  get  Alica?" 

"I'd  rustle  cattle  for  her,"  stated  the 
young  man.    He  bowed  to  Alica. 

Burroughs  smiled  whimsically. 
"You've  been  man  enough  to  say  what 
you've  come  over  here  for.  An'  I  reck- 
on that  I'm  goin'  to  be  man  enough  to 
tell  you  something.  It's  this.  I've  got 
different  plans  for  Alica.  She  ain't  goin' 
to  marry  any  scrub  cow  puncher.  Some 
day,  when  I've  made  enough  money  out 
of  this  here  cattle  business,  I'm  goin' 
back  East,  where  I  come  from.  Then 
Alica  is  goin'  to  be  married  to  some  one 
who  knows  something  beside  punchin' 
cows.  She's  goin'  to  marry  a  man  that 
can  do  something." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Grant.  The 
young  man's  face  betrayed  no  emotion. 
Then  Burroughs  smiled  and  continued. 

"When  I  was  a  kid  I  read  a  story  :n 
a  book.  It  was  a  fairy  tale.  In  the 
story  the  fairy  told  the  prince,  who  was 
wantin'  to  get  married  to  the  girl,  that 
he  must  do  a  certain  thing  before  the 


girl  could  ever  belong  to  him.  It  was 
climbin'  a  glass  mountain,  or  swimmin' 
a  lake  of  fire,  or  somethin'  like  that.  But 
whatever  it  was,  the  prince  got  the  girl. 
They  always  do  in  the  fairy  tales. 

"But  this  ain't  no  fairy  tale.  It's  real 
life,  an'  what  I'm  goin'  to  ask  you  to 
do  before  I  say  you  can  have  Alica  I 
know  can't  be  done.  But  if  you're  de- 
termined to  have  Alica  you  can  try.  I'm 
tellin'  you  beforehand  that  it  can't  be 
done,  because  I  don't  want  you  to  come 
back  here  an'  make  any  excuses  about 
it.    It's  this. 

"Twenty  years  ago  I  tried  to  buy 
some  white  Herefords  from  old  Ever- 
ton.  We  had  a  quarrel  over  them  an'  I 
didn't  get  them.  I  ain't  never  tried  to 
get  any  Herefords  since.  I've  swore 
that  I'd  get  them  from  the  T  Down  or 
I  wouldn't  have  any.  I  ain't  changed 
my  mind.  But  while  Old  Everton 
was  alive  I  couldn't  get  them.  If  it 
wasn't  that  Old  Everton  was  afraid  of 
the  law,  he'd  have  poisoned  me  long  be- 
fore he  died. 

"Now  I  hear  that  since  he's  died  his 
son,  who  is  up  in  Wyoming  runnin'  a 
ranch  of  his  own,  is  goin'  to  run  the 
T  Down,  too.  I've  heard  that  the  son 
hates  me  just  as  much  as  the  old  man 
did.  Now,  as  I've  said  before,  I  ain't 
changed  my  mind  about  them  white 
Herefords.  It's  fifty  miles  from  here  to 
the  T  Down.  It'd  take  one  day  for  you 
to  go  there,  an'  two  days  more  for  you 
to  drive  one  hundred  white  Herefords 
back  to  the  Z  O.     That's  three  days." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Grant, 
whose  face  was  impassive. 

"Now  I'm  sayin'  this,"  he  continued, 
"if  you  start  now  an'  drive  one  hundred 
white  Herefords  from  the  T  Down  into 
my  corral  before  sun-down  on  the  third 
day  you  get  Alica.  Otherwise  you  don't 
need  to  waste  your  time  grazin'  on  this 
range.  If  you  do,  I'll  go  gunnin'  for 
you  an'  I  won't  stop  until  I  get  you." 
He  paused  again.  "Are  you  sayin'  any- 
thing?" he  concluded. 

The  young  man  smiled.  "You  won't 
go  back  on  that?"  he  said. 

"I  reckon  I  won't,"  returned  Bur- 
roughs quietly.  "But  they've  got  to  be 
from  the  T  Down.  An'  you've  got  to 
bring   a   bill    along,    showin'    that    old 
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Everton's  son  is  doin'  the  sellin'."  He 
laughed  again.  "I  reckon  you'll  find 
climbin'  glass  mountains  or  swimmin' 
lakes  of  fire  some  easy  along  side  of  what 
I'm  askin'  you  to  do." 

The  young  man  turned  to  Alica. 
"I'm  goin'  over  to  the  T  Down,"  he 
said.  "On  the  third  day  I'll  be  back  to 
the  Z  O." 

He  smiled,  hitched  at  his  cartridge 
belt,  and  stepped  out  on  the  gallery. 
Ten  minutes  later  Alica  and  Burroughs 
watched  him  as  he  rode  into  the  fifty 
miles  of  plain  that  lay  between  the  Z  O 
and  the  T  Down.  They  watched  until 
'  pony  and  rider  had  become  a  mere  dot 
on  the  horizon.  Then  Burroughs  turned 
to  his  daughter. 

"Durned  if  I  ain't  kind  of  sorry  that 
I  sent  the  cuss  away,"  he  said.  "I  like 
him  a  little  myself."  He  saw  a  suspi- 
cious moisture  in  Alica's  eyes  as  she  rose 
and  went  through  the  door  that  led  to 
the  ranch  house. 

Ill 

From  his  office  window,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
Burroughs  saw  a  dust  cloud  growing 
larger  on  the  horizon.  He  pulled  his 
chair  nearer  the  window  and  watched 
the  cloud  anxiously.  In  half  an  hour  it 
began  to  take  shape.  Burroughs  could 
finally  make  out  a  number  of  dots, 
stringing  out  over  the  plains.  He  sighed 
with  relief  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
"Durn  him,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad  he's 
comin'  back.  Alica  likes  him  a  heap.  It 
beats  my  time  how  a  woman  will  set 
an'  mourn  an'  worry  about  a  man  who's 
gone  off  that-a-way." 

He  reached  for  his  pipe,  searched  in 
his  pocket  for  a  match,  lighted  it,  and 
smoked  in  silence.  Presently,  in  the  gal- 
lery, he  saw  Alica.  She,  too,  was  gaz- 
ing at  the  dots  on  the  horizon,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Burroughs 
leaned  forward  to  the  window. 

"Alica!"  he  called. 

She  came  eagerly  forward,  her  eyes 
aflame  with  excitement. 

"He's  comin',  Alica,"  said  Burroughs. 

She  came  into  the  room  and  stood  be- 
side him,  her  hands  resting  on  the  back 
of  his  chair.    "I  knew  he  would  come," 


she  said.  She  leaned  forward  and  peered 
into  her  father's  face.  "Do  you  think 
they  are  Herefords,  from  the  T 
Down?"  she  questioned. 

Burroughs  smiled.  "He's  a  deter- 
mined man,  Alica.  I've  had  dealin's 
with  his  kind  before.    Wait  an'  see." 

For  an  hour  they  sat  together  beside 
the  window,  watching  the  dots  take 
shape  as  they  came  steadily  forward  over 
the  gray-white  sand  of  the  plains,  dis- 
appearing into  the  depressions,  standing 
out  boldly  on  the  rises,  but  coming  al- 
ways nearer.  At  the  end  of  the  hour 
Burroughs  sat  erect,  his  face  wreathed 
in  an  enigmatic  smile. 

"They're  white  Herefords,  Alica,"  he 
said. 

For  a  little  longer  they  watched, 
while  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the 
corral  by  Grant  and  two  bepistoled, 
capable  punchers.  Then  they  saw  Grant 
dismount  from  his  pony,  hitch  the  ani- 
mal to  a  rail  of  the  corral  fence,  and 
stride  boldly  toward  the  ranch  house. 
In  a  brief  time  there  was  a  movement 
at  the  door,  and  the  young  man  stood  in 
the  opening,  his  face  wreathed  in  a 
broad  grin. 

He  smiled  at  Alica  and  walked  to  the 
desk,  laying  a  large  sheet  of  paper  in 
front  of  Burroughs.  Looking  over  her 
father's  shoulder  Alica  could  see  that 
the  paper  was  a  bill.  But  with  a  great 
fear  clutching  at  her  heart  she  saw  that 
the  name  "Everton"  was  missing  from 
it.  She  waited  breathlessly.  Burroughs 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  nar- 
rowing as  they  rested  with  a  steady 
glance  on  Grant. 

"You've  brought  one  hundred  Here- 
fords," he  said  evenly  to  the  young  man; 
"I  counted  them  when  you  drove  them 
in  the  corral.  So  far  everything  is  all 
right.  But  young  Everton's  name  ain't 
there.  This  deal  ain't  through  until  it's 
there."  There  was  a  grim  quality  in 
Burroughs's  voice  that  brought  a  pallor 
to  Alica's  face. 

"Daddy — "  she  began.  But  Grant 
smiled. 

"You  got  a  pen  here?"  he  said.  Bur- 
roughs reached  in  a  drawer  for  one. 
The  young  man  took  it  and,  drawing 
the  bill  to  him,  scrawled — "William 
Grant  Everton." 


re??ce. 


BUT   YOUNG    EVERTON  S    NAME    AIN  T   THERE.        THIS    DEAL   AIN  T    THROUGH 

UNTIL    IT'S    THERE." 


Miss  Burroughs  reddened.     "Why — "  Burroughs  had  reached  into  a  drawer 

she  began.  of  the  desk  and  drawn  out  a  photograph. 

The  young  man  turned  an  embar-  He  silently  passed  it  over  to  young  Ever- 
rassed  face  to  her.  "You  had  to  know  it  ton.  The  latter  took  it,  scanned  it  rap- 
some  time,"  he  said.  "But  I  wanted  to  idly,  and  then  looked  down  at  Bur- 
tell  you  in  my  own  way.  I  didn't  lie  roughs  in  surprise. 
very  hard,"  he  pleaded.  "Meetin'  you  "Why  it's  dad!"  he  said, 
sudden  was  enough  to  make  any  man  Burroughs  smiled.  "Yes,  it's  your 
forget  the  truth  for  awhile.    You  see — "  dad,"  he  returned  evenly.     "I've  had  it 
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for  twenty  years.  It's  a  little  faded  but 
it's  clear  enough  to  see  that  when  your 
dad  was  your  age  he  was  as  much  like 
you  are  as  two  peas  in  the  same  pod. 
When  you  asked  me  for  a  job  a  month 
ago  I  knowed  who  you  was  right  off, 
an'  I  knowed,  too,  that  you  hadn't  come 
over  here  just  to  punch  cows.  Then  I 
saw  you  with  Alica  a  lot  an'  I  knowed 
what  you  come  for." 

He  laughed,  turning  to  Alica  and  re- 
garding her  with  a  whimsical  smile. 
"But  I  wasn't  goin'  to  give  up  to  the 
Evertons  about  them  white  Herefords, 
an'  so  I  sent  you  after  them.  Now  I've 
got  them,  just  as  I  tried  to  get  them 
from  your  dad." 

He  smiled  genially  at  Everton. 
"You've  got  as  much  nerve  as  your  dad. 
By  George !  but  you'd  have  made  a  plum 
good  prince  in  one  of  them  fairy  tales. 
You've   got   nerve   enough    to    climb   a 


glass  mountain,  or  to  swim  across  a  lake 
of  fire,  or  to  fight  dragons  with  a  tin 
sword.  But  I  don't  know  how  you 
come  to  think  I  wouldn't  know  you — 
you're  the  picture  of  your  dad.  I  reck- 
oned you'd  be  afraid — " 

"I  was — a  little,"  smiled  Everton. 
He  moved  a  step  toward  Alica. 

Burroughs  smiled  when  he  saw  the 
movement.  "I  reckon  you  wasn't  much 
afraid  of  anything,  young  man,"  he  said. 
"What  you  need — " 

"Is  Alica,"  grinned  Everton.  "Do  I 
get  her  ?" 

"I  reckon,"  returned  Burroughs. 
"There  ain't  any  use  of  me  objectin'. 
You've  got  Alica  an'  I've  got  the  white 
Herefords.  Glass  mountains  an'  lakes 
of  fire  an'  objectin'  dads  don't  amount  to 
much  when  a  man's  determined."  He 
smiled.  "Like  the  prince  an'  the  girl  in 
the  fairy  tale,  you've  got  my  blessin'." 
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ANY  years  ago,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural journals,  I  made 
the  statement  that  breed- 
ers of  trotting  stock 
would,  in  many  instances, 
do  better  to  breed  for  type,  rather  than 
speed,  and  that,  while  the  production  of 
really  superior  animals  of  any  kind  is 
never  an  easy  or  simple  matter,  it  is 
nevertheless  easier  to  produce  beauty, 
finish,  and  action  than  extreme  speed.  I 
also  expressed  the  belief  that  the  supply 
of  such  horses  would  not,  for  many  years, 
exceed  the  demand  and  that  they  would 
continue,  for  a  long  time,  to  bring  high 
prices. 

Events  have  fully  borne  out  this  opin- 
ion. For  in  the  feverish  anxiety  to  pro- 
duce speed,  a  great  many  breeders  paid 


little  attention  to  such  matters  as  showy 
action  and  beauty  of  contour  and  there 
ensued  a  shortage  of  handsome  carriage 
stock  which  was  keenly  felt  in  the  mar- 
ket. One  result  of  this  was  the  im- 
portation of  distinctive  carriage  breeds 
from  Europe — notably  the  Hackney  and 
the  French  Coach — and  a  more  or  less 
enthusiastic  movement  toward  breeding 
them  in  their  purity  and  also  crossing 
them   upon   other   stock. 

At  the  present  time,  too,  a  great 
many  breeders  of  trotting-bred  stock 
are  breeding  for  type  more  than  for 
speed  and  have  produced  horses  with  an 
elegance  of  finish  such  as  old-time 
breeders  could  hardly  have  foretold. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  increase — and 
in  spite,  too,  of  the  advent  and  popu- 
larity of  the  automobile,  which,  for  long 
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journeys,  leaves  horses  entirely  out  of 
the  reckoning — fine  carriage  stock  was 
never  so  scarce  in  the  market  as  now 
nor  so  high  in  price. 

Before  considering  the  blood  that  will 
best  produce  good  carriage  stock,  let  us 
see  what  a  carriage  horse  should  be. 
With    the    compactness    and    substance 


can  furnish  animals  of  the  requisite 
qualities,  and  that  they  have  produced 
many  very  fine  ones  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  fine  car- 
riage horses  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
however,  are  of  strictly  American 
breeding,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  raise  such  stock  to  look 
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necessary  to  pull  a  carriage  he  should  be 
always  a  beautiful  animal,  smooth  in 
build,  graceful  in  contour,  and  with  the 
aristocratic  look  that  can  only  come 
from  plenty  of  warm  blood.  His  ac- 
tion should  be  free,  spirited  and  yet 
easy,  and  he  should  have  at  least  a 
reasonable  degree  of  speed  at  the  trot. 
This  latter  requisite,  which  is  not  infre- 
quently overlooked  by  those  who  attach 
an  undue  importance  to  high  stepping, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  and  more 
insisted  upon  as  time  passes. 

The  breeders  of  Hackney  and  French 
Coach  horses  believe   that   these  breeds 


to  the  imported  breeds.  The  materials 
are  already  at  his  hand  if  only  selected 
with  care  and  judgment.  It  has  even 
been  stated  that  the  American-bred 
horse  is  preferred  in  the  market.  The 
truth  of  this,  as  far  as  judging  a  horse 
by  his  blood  is  concerned,  may  be 
doubted,  but,  judged  as  an  individual, 
a  certain  type  of  horse  is  preferred  and 
that  type  is  most  frequently  produced 
from  American  blood.  And,  personally, 
I  doubt  if  any  horse  of  the  imported 
breeds  can  equal  in  beauty,  style  and 
action  the  best  horses  of  American 
breeding. 
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But  without  any  well-established 
breed  of  American  carriage  horses, 
where  do  these  horses  come  from  ?  And 
where  is  the  breeder  to  look  who  wants 
to  raise  horses  like  them?  We  may 
reply  offhand  by  saying  that  a  very 
large  number  are  more  or  less  trotting 
bred,  a  statement  that  can  be  better  un- 
derstood from  the  fact,  already  men- 
tioned, that  there  are  to-day  many 
breeders  of  trotters  who  aim  at  type, 
beauty,  and  finish  rather  than  speed. 
But  this  answers  the  question  only  in 
part,  for  the  blood  of  the  standard-bred 
trotter  is  made  up  of  different  elements, 
and  certain  strains,  conspicuous  in  some 
and  undoubtedly  having  an  influence 
upon  their  offspring,  are  lacking  in 
others. 

If  we  examine  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri- 
can-bred horses  that  are  of  marked 
beauty  and  finish  we  find  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  make  the  matter  worthy  of 
note  strains  of  thoroughbred,  of  Den- 
mark (founder  of  the  American  saddle 
horse)  and  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
families  ever  bred  on  American  soil,  the 
Morgan.  These  strains  vary,  not  only 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
present  but  in  their  nearness  and  re- 
moteness, but  still  throw  on  the  subject 
enough   light   for  us  to  say,   with    but 


little  fear  of  contradiction  from  those 
who  have  studied  it,  that  the  blood 
which  has  most  often  produced  our 
most  beautiful  carriage  horses,  is  trot- 
ting, tracing  through  thoroughbred, 
Denmark,   and   Morgan  crosses. 

Of  course,  trotting  blood,  not  having 
these  strains  (except  thoroughbred, 
which  is  its  most  important  component 
part)  has  also  produced  fine  carriage 
stock,  and  when  it  is  known  to  be  able 
to  do  this  its  antecedents  do  not  matter. 
But  in  selecting  stock  for  the  purpose 
it  would  certainly  be  wise  to  choose  not 
only  animals  possessing  in  a  high  de- 
gree, as  individuals,  the  characteristics 
most  prized  but  also  having  the  strains 
of  blood  we  have  named,  for  when  aim- 
ing at  so  high  a  mark  it  is  desirable  to 
have  as  many  of  the  elements  of  success 
as  possible. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  value 
in  this  connection  of  the  strains  I  have 
named,  let  us  go  back  a  little  in  the 
history  of  American  horses  and  see  what 
these  distinguished  families  really  were. 
Let  us  first  take  the  Morgan.  This 
family  has  gone  on  record  as  the  gamest, 
the  most  beautiful,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any 
that  America  has  produced.  Though 
not  as   fast  at  the  trot   as  some   other 
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families,  they  were  all  fast;  they  all 
showed  uncommon  endurance  and  stam- 
ina; they  had  the  points  of  equine  ex- 
cellence and  elegance  that  distinguish 
the  Arab;  and  they  bore  themselves  as 
superbly  as  the  proudest  of  the  aristo- 
cratic sons  of  the  desert. 

In  every  single  respect  except  size 
they  were  ideal  horses.  Concerning  the 
breeding  of  Justin  Morgan,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  there  have  been  endless 
discussions,  but  of  this  we  are  certain 
that  the  family  had  the  prepotency  that 
only  comes  of  ancient  and  unsullied 
lineage.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
their  blood  should  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  of  our  carriage  stock  to-day 
and  logical  that  we  should  look  to  it 
as  an  important  element  in  breeding 
such  stock. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  family  should 
not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integ- 
rity and  that  its  blood  should  be  so 
largely  lost  to  present-day  breeders.  But 
through  the  desire  to  breed  extreme 
speed  the  Morgans  were  crossed  with 


other  families  and  the  original  type  was 
very  largely  lost.  Efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  restore  it,  and  if  this  is  success- 
fully accomplished  and  by  careful  selec- 
tion the  size  increased  a  little  (all  of 
which  can,  unquestionably,  be  done,  if 
sufficient  time  is  taken)  the  advantage 
to  American  breeders  will  be  very  great. 
It  will  be  quite  a  number  of  years,  how- 
ever, before  all  this  can  be  done  and  a 
still  longer  time  before  the  stock  will 
be  available  to  breeders. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  thoroughbred 
strain.  No  other  strain  has  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  standard-bred  trotting  horse :  it  is 
this,  more  than  any  other,  that  has  given 
him  his  game  qualities  as  a  race-horse 
and  his  "breediness"  and  finish  as  a 
blooded  animal.  Its  potency  as  a  factor 
in  fine  road  stock  can  be  best  seen,  I 
think,  by  going  back  to  the  days  when 
there  was  no  recognized  breed  of  trot- 
ters and  when  the  thoroughbred  was  the 
only  "blooded  horse"  known  and  recog- 
nized as  such  in  the  country. 
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In  Colonial  days  and  for  a  long 
period  thereafter  the  blood  of  the  thor- 
oughbred was  prized,  in  most  sections, 
above  all  others.  In  a  country  settled 
by  Englishmen  this  was  natural.  Other 
kinds  of  horses  could  have  been  as  easily 
imported  and  others  were  imported  to 
some  extent,  but  the  horse  that  was  the 
fastest  in  the  world  at  the  run,  the 
direct  descendant  of  Arabian  progeni- 
tors, and  whose  very  name  had  become 
a  synonym  for  the  qualities  most  prized 
in  horse  flesh,  was  naturally  preferred. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  always 
raised  a  few  choice  horses,  largely  as  a 
matter  of  pleasure  but  partly  for  profit, 
as  he  raised  more  than  he  could  use  and 
those  that  he  was  willing  to  sell  brought 
very  high  prices.  They  were  sold  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  then,  as  now, 
fine  horses  were  in  keen  demand.  With 
less  opportunity  than  now  exists  for 
selecting  good  breeding  stock,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  carriage  horses  of  a 
very  high  type.  His  mares  were  selected 
carefully  for  the  type  that  he  preferred, 


but,  beyond  mere  hearsay  and  what  could 
be  judged  by  their  appearance,  it  was 
often  impossible  to  know  their  breeding. 

One  mare,  however,  which  he  greatly 
prized  and  whose  offspring  was  always 
the  finest,  he  knew  more  about.  Her 
dam  was  a  mare  of  unknown  pedigree 
but  showing  good  blood  and  of  excel- 
lent road  type,  and  her  sire  a  stallion, 
claimed  to  be  an  Arabian,  that  belonged 
with  a  circus  that  was  showing  at  New- 
port. Of  this  horse's  claim  to  Arabian 
blood  I  have  no  proof,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mare,  whom  I  remember 
perfectly  and  all  of  whose  colts  I  rode 
under  the  saddle,  certainly  bore  it  out. 
She  had  the  dishing  face,  the  clean  limbs 
and  head,  the  high-carried  tail,  and  the 
peculiar  elegance  of  contour  that  goes 
with  the  Arab  race. 

My  father  always  bred  her,  as  well 
as  his  other  mares,  to  a  thoroughbred 
stallion,  but  he  was  very  careful  to 
select  a  smooth,  compact,  short-jointed 
one;  most  thoroughbreds  he  considered 
too  slender   and  rangy  to   produce  the 
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best  carriage  stock.  He  found  his  ideal 
sire  in  De  Wolf's  Matchless,  a  horse 
that  stood  in  Bristol,  R.  I.  Curiously 
enough,  this  horse  whose  get,  consider- 
ing the  diversity  of  mares  that  were  bred 
to  him,  were  of  remarkable  finish  and 
many  of  them  very  showy  in  harness, 
was  never  fully  appreciated  by  horse- 
men until  after  his   death. 


and  that  his  style — his  way  of  carrying 
himself — must  be  fully  commensurate 
with  his  high  breeding. 

Personally,  the  handsomest  horses  I 
ever  raised  were  from  strictly  thorough- 
bred mares,  bred  to  a  trotting-bred  stal- 
lion. One  pair  of  them,  from  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lexington,  were  strikingly  beau- 
tiful and  would  doubtless  have  brought 
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I  recall  an  incident  in  the  latter  days 
of  my  father's  horse-breeding  which, 
though  trivial,  I  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  telling.  The  keeper  of  a 
young  stallion  of  Hambletonian  blood 
whose  services  he  wished  to  see  tried  on 
good  mares,  came  to  show  him  the  horse. 
After  looking  him  over  he  condemned 
him  as  "lacking  in  style  and  too  coarse, 
especially  in  the  head,"  and  though  he 
greatly  valued  speed  at  the  trot,  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  continuing  to 
breed  to  a  thoroughbred  sire.  The  in- 
cident shows  how  closely  cherished  was 
the  old-fashioned  but  praiseworthy  ideal 
that  a  horse  must  be  fine  all  over  and 
therefore  as  clean  in   head  as  in  limb, 


a  high  price,  had  I  cared  to  sell  them. 
But  these  horses,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  not  of  the  most  approved  carriage 
type;  they  were  hardly  compact  and 
heavy  enough  and  I  mention  them  only 
as  illustrative  of  the  potency  of  the  thor- 
oughbred cross  in  producing  "breedy," 
aristocratic-looking  horses. 

With  the  Denmark  strain  I  am  much 
less  familiar.  But  no  one  who  has  seen 
the  superb  saddle  horses  that  are  bred  in 
Kentucky,  direct  descendants  of  Den- 
mark, and  who  has  observed  how  often 
this  blood  appears  in  the  pedigrees  of 
our  handsomest  carriage  horses,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  its  value. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  few  words  about 
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a  race  of  horses  which  have  never  had 
much  direct  part  in  the  development  of 
our  American  stock — the  Arabian.  In- 
directly, indeed,  through  the  thorough- 
bred, it  has  always  made  itself  felt,  but 
in  its  purity  it  has  never  been  used  very 
much  in  this  country.  And  yet  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  so  beautiful  a 
breed  could  not  be  advantageously  used. 
From  time  to  time  breeders  of  thor- 


In  the  development  of  the  trotting 
horse,  too,  Arabian  blood  has  had  little 
part.  The  cross  has  been  tried,  but 
thorough  blood  has  been  the  main  fac- 
tor  in  making  the  trotter   what  he  is. 

Although  always  an  admirer  of  the 
Arabian  horse,  these  facts  led  me,  for 
many  years,  to  believe  that  he  had  al- 
ready fulfilled  his  mission  and  that  his 
qualities  were  best  obtained,  in  modern 
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oughbred  stock,  misled  by  the  fact  that 
the  Arabian  was  the  source  of  all  that 
makes  the  thoroughbred  what  he  is, 
have  sought  to  improve  the  latter  by  a 
fresh  infusion  of  Arabian  blood.  But 
it  was  long  ago  found  that  the  thor- 
oughbred, as  a  race-horse,  was  not  im- 
proved^ by  the  cross,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  thoroughbred 
being  faster  than  the  Arabian,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  speed 
could  be  improved  by  crossing  with  any 
slower  stock,  even  though  it  be  the  same 
stock  from  which  he  originally  sprang. 


times,  through  the  medium  of  the  thor- 
oughbred. But  breeding  race-horses  and 
carriage  stock  are  two  very  different 
things,  and  now,  on  the  shady  side  of 
fifty,  I  find  myself  reversing  this  opin- 
ion and  believing  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  where  beauty,  style,  elegance  of 
finish,  good  disposition,  and  endurance 
are  desired  rather  than  extreme  speed, 
Arabian  blood  could  be  used  to  great 
advantage.  What  is  most  frequently 
urged  against  the  Arabian  is  that  he  is 
a  comparatively  small  animal.  But  this 
feature    sinks   into    insignificance   when 
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compared  with  his  other  qualities;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  his  blood 
has  been  used  in  the  development  of 
breeds  of  horses  fully  as  large  as  our 
average  carriage  stock. 

An  Arabian  mare  that  came  into  my 
possession  some  years  ago  gave  me,  per- 
haps, the  keenest  realization  I  had  had 
of  what  the  race  really  is  to-day — for, 
almost  unconsciously,  in  thinking  of  the 
Arabian  horse,  we  picture  him  as  in  the 
remote  past.  This  mare  was  fifteen 
hands  high,  white  in  color  (though  her 
skin  was  dark  and  this  dark  color 
showed  a  little  around  her  eyes  and  nos- 
trils), and  in  conformation  she  was  near- 
ly perfect.  I  have  owned  many  fine 
horses,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  them 
was  quite  her  equal  in  beauty.  She  was 
nearly  twenty  years  old  when  she  came 
to  me,  but  she  showed  no  sign  of  age 
and  I  never  knew  her  to  be  tired. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  expect  to  see 
much  use  made  of  Arabian  blood  in  the 
near  future,  much  as  I  would  like  to 
see  it  tried,  for  in  horse-breeding,  as  in 
other  things,  habits  of  thought  become 
strongly  fixed  and  there  is  also  compara- 
tively little  Arabian  blood  in  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  interest  in  it  is 
growing,  however. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  strains  of  blood  that  are 
already  available.  And  no  one  who 
sees  such  horses  as  "Glorious  Thunder- 
cloud," as  well  as  many  others  of  like 
type,  can  doubt  the  ability  of  American 
blood  to  produce  the  highest  type  of 
carriage  horses.  What  is  now  most 
needed  is  that  greater  fixity  of  the  car- 
riage type,  which  can  only  come  through 
continued  breeding  with  only  this  type 
in  view — a  result  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  for  in  the  near  future. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  ZION 


T  was  necessary  that  John  have  both 
a  saddle  and  a  pack  horse  for  his 
journey  back  to  Pinedale,  and  we 
made  a  trade  by  which  Shorty  and 
Bill  passed  into  his  possession,  while 
I  acquired  his  horse  Heart  and  re- 
tained Button.  This  gave  me  an  ideal 
outfit  for  my  journey  northward. 

While  riding  Shorty  I  was  always 
compelled  to  dismount  to  use  my  cam- 
era, and  I  never  felt  safe  in  leaving  him 
long  untethered.  Heart,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  absolutely  dependable.  With 
him  I  could  take  snap  shots  from  the 
saddle,  and  I  could  leave  him  untied 
anywhere  for  any  length  of  time  and 
feel  certain  that  he  would  not  move 
during  my  absence. 

Button,  long  since  broken  of  his  tend- 


ency to  leave  us,  had  become  an  excel- 
lent camp  horse.  He  was  tractable,  will- 
ing, able,  and  well  broken  to  both  sad- 
dle and  pack — the  best  horse  in  the  out- 
fit, in  fact.  He  had  been  with  me 
throughout  the  entire  journey,  and  I  had 
come  to.  look  upon  him  as  my  chief  stand- 
by. His  weight  did  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  pounds,  but  every  ounce  of  his 
little  body  was  charged  with  endurance. 
Either  with  me  on  his  back,  or  carrying 
a  load  of  never  less  than  one  hundred 
and  often  upward  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  he  had  traveled  the  trail  over 
mountain  and  desert  and  had  come  into 
Kanab  comparatively  fresh,  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  in  good  condition. 

Billy,  too,  was  a  wonder.     He  was 
considerably   lighter   than    Button,    and 
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when  we  purchased  him  we  had  no  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  last  for  more 
than  a  few  days,  but  were  compelled  to 
take  him  as  a  makeshift,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  hold  together  until  we  could 
trade  him  for  a  better  animal,  but  he 
had  seemed  actually  to  improve.  He  was 
not  much  to  look  at,  but  he  was  all  horse. 

To  John's  credit  let  it  be  said  that 
though  Button  and  Billy  had  packed 
heavy  loads  daily  throughout  the  hot 
summer,  when  the  least  miscalculation  or 
carelessness  in  pack  adjustment  would 
have  resulted  in  galls  and  sores,  both  had 
come  through  with  clean,  unblemished 
backs.  Anyone  who  has  packed  animals 
under  similar  conditions  will  under- 
stand that  this  was  a  really  remarkable 
performance. 

And  John  was  no  less  a  good  guide 
than  good  packer.  In  the  eight  hundred 
miles  that  he  had  piloted  me  through  the 
wilderness  he  had  never  once  gone  astray. 
He  knew  the  trails  as  you  or  I  know 
the  streets  of  our  home  town  or  village, 
and  he  had  not  half  exhausted  those  that 
were  familiar  to  him. 

We  had  reached  Kanab  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  had  planned  to  make  an 
early  start  northward  the  following 
morning,  but  it  was  necessary  to  have 
both  Heart  and  Button  reshod,  and  to 
replenish  my  stock  of  provisions.    As  the 


one  general  store  of  which  the  town 
boasted  did  not  open  its  doors  for  busi- 
ness until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  neither  horseshoes  nor  supplies  could 
be  had  elsewhere,  I  was  compelled  to 
tarry  until  midforenoon. 

The  one  topic  of  conversation  and 
chief  interest  in  Kanab  was  a  new  dam, 
a  couple  of  miles  up  the  canon,  designed 
to  store  water  for  irrigation.  Nearly  a 
year  before  our  visit  the  old  dam  had 
broken  out,  and  the  town  was  left  with- 
out water,  either  for  household  use  or 
to  irrigate  the.  fields.  The  loss  was  a 
stunning  blow  to  the  people,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  a  grave  question  with  them 
whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  aban- 
don the  town  and  their  homes  perma- 
nently, than  to  rebuild  the  dam.  This 
would  have  meant  to  the  majority  of  the 
folk  a  loss  of  their  all. 

When  the  first  shock  was  over,  how- 
ever, the  men  turned  to  the  task  of  re- 
building with  the  will  of  pioneers.  First 
a  spring  was  tapped  in  the  mountains 
and  the  water  piped  to  the  town  for 
household  use.  Until  this  was  done  all 
water  was  hauled  in  barrels.  Then  the 
stupendous  undertaking  of  building  a 
dam  across  the  canon,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  machinery  or  modern  appliances, 
was  begun,  and  for  nearly  a  year  every 
man  and  boy  capable  of  handling  pick 
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AN    OIL    DERRICK    NEAR    JUAB. 

and  shovel  and  every  horse  in  the  settle- 
ment dug  and  builded. 

During  this  period  no  gardens  were 
planted  and  no  crop  raised,  for  nothing 
will  grow  there  without  artificial  irri- 
gation, and  when  we  rode  into  Kanab 
we  found  the  fields  dry  and  dead  and 
the  leaves  on"  the  shade  trees  that  lined 
the  streets,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  trees, 


BILLY    WAS    NOT    MUCH    TO    LOOK    AT 
BUT    HE    WAS    ALL    HORSE. 

brown,  and  falling,  like  frost-killed 
leaves  in  late  autumn.  But  the  people 
were  jubilant  and  proud,  for  they  had 
triumphed  over  adversity.  The  dam  was 
finished,  and  the  water  behind  it,  forty 
feet  deep,  was  almost  high  enough  to 
turn  into  the  sluiceways  that  would  feed 
the  irrigation  ditches.     Within  a  week 


their  fields  would  be  watered,  and  in  sea- 
son to  raise  one  crop  of  alfalfa  before  the 
winter  came. 

I  finally  said  a  regretful  farewell  to 
John,  mounted  Heart,  and  with  Button 
in  lead  turned  northward  from  Kanab. 
As  we  passed  the  corral  in  which  Shorty 
and  Billy  waited  for  John  to  take  them 
back  over  the  desert  trail  the  two  ran 
along  the  fence  and  whinnied.  Button 
answered,  and  only  stolid  old  Heart,  at- 
tending strictly  to  his  work,  seemed  not 
to  care  that  they  were  parting  forever. 
Horses,  as  well  as  men,  become  closely 
attached  to  each  other  on  a  long  trail 
and  part  with  regret. 

The  road  led  up  Kanab  Canon  for 
several  miles,  and  when  we  reached  the 
dam  I  halted  to  look  it  over.  I  should 
judge  its  face  was  fifty  feet  high,  and 
it  crossed  the  canon  from  wall  to  wall, 
some  three  hundred  feet.  Several  hun- 
dred feet  of  tunnel  had  been  cut  through 
solid  rock,  on  the  east  side  of  the  canon, 
to  carry  the  water  to  sluiceways  below. 
This  tunnel  was  large  enough  to  walk 
through. 

Mount  Carmel,  a  small  Mormon  set- 
tlement twenty  miles  north-northwest  of 
Kanab  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Vir- 
gin— locally  known  as  Long  Valley,  was 
my  objective  point  for  the  night.  The 
whole  region  was  dry  as  ashes,  and  with 
little  prospect  of  grass  by  the  way  upon 
which  the  horses  could  graze,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  halt  by  night  at  settle- 
ments or  ranches  where  forage  could  be 
purchased,  until  a  more  hospitable  and 
verdant  region  was  reached.  I  had  orig- 
inally planned  a  due  northerly  course, 
following  Kanab  Canon  to  its  head, 
crossing  the  divide,  and  making  Hatch,  a 
little  village  in  the  Sevier  River  valley 
and  the  Sevier  national  forest  reserve, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Kanab ;  but  upon 
inquiry  I  learned  that  the  upper  canon 
trail  had  been  washed  out  by  a  recent 
flood  and  was  probably  still  impassable 
at  several  points. 

Therefore,  on  the  advice  of  those  who 
knew  the  conditions,  I  decided  to  turn 
out  of  the  canon  some  four  or  five  miles 
above  the  dam,  cross  a  mountain  ridge, 
drop  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Virgin, 
ascend  the  river  to  its  head,  and  there 
cross   the   divide    to    the    Sevier.      This 
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would  take  me  through  three  Mormon 
settlements  in  the  Rio  Virgin  valley — 
Mount  Carmel,  Orderville,  and  Glen- 
dale — and  past  the  southern  Utah  coal 
fields.  It  was  the  route  advised  by 
John,  who  had  carried  mail  here,  on 
horseback,  several  years  ago. 

The  road  in  the  canon  was  excellent, 
and  the  horses  jogged  along  at  a  good 
gait,  but  presently,  when  the  trail  left 
the  canon  and  the  ascent  of  the  ridge 
was  begun,  soft  sand  brought  us  down 
to  a  slow,  tedious  walk.  It  was  not 
packed,  like  much  of  the  desert  sand  over 
which  we  had  passed,  but  so  loose  that 
the  animals  sank  below  fetlocks — the 
worst  I  ever  encountered. 

The  country  here  is  picturesque,  and 
at  many  points  the  scenery  is  entrancing. 
To  the  eastward,  beyond  Kanab  Canon, 
great  white  and  pink  cliffs  puncture  the 
landscape,  and  beyond  them  lie  the  Esca- 
lante  Mountains,  rugged,  broken,  and 
verdureless.  Above  me  rose  other  white 
cliffs,  visible  through  stunted  cedars  that 
covered  the  ridge  over  which  my  trail 
led.  Presently,  as  I  gained  the  summit, 
I  passed  very  near  them,  and  still  far- 
ther on  I  skirted  what  are  locally  known 
as  the  "Washed  Cliffs,"  the  sides  worn 
into  smooth-scoured  ridges  or  waves. 

Here,  as  I  descended  the  west  slope  of 
the  ridge,  I  had  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  country  to  the  westward.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  an  effulgence  of  marvel- 
ous colors  behind  rugged,  serrated  peaks 
which  rolled  away  toward  Dixie.  Be- 
low, in  shadow,  lay  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Rio  Virgin,  bounded  on  east  and 
west  by  high  ramparts  of  rocks  which 
the  setting  sun  still  gilded.  The  river 
itself,  a  silver  thread,  wound  down  the 
valley,  and  the  little  village  of  Mount 
Carmel  appeared,  with  green  alfalfa 
fields  and  gardens,  an  emerald  setting  in 
the  parched  surroundings  of  gray  sand. 

The  sun  had  set  before  the  descent 
into  the  valley  was  accomplished  and  the 
river  forded.  The  horses  were  weary 
and  lagged  wofuly,  but  no  forage  was 
to  be  found,  and  I  pushed  them  on 
toward  Mount  Carmel.  At  the  out- 
skirts of  the  hamlet  I  came  upon  a  ranch 
house.  The  door  was  open,  but  no  one 
save  a  cat  was  at  home.  I  was  half-in- 
clined to  turn  the  horses  loose  in  a  cor- 
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A  RANCHMAN  OF  LONG  VALLEY. 

ral  adjoining  the  house,  throw  them 
alfalfa  from  a  stack,  and  make  myself 
generally  at  home,  but  on  second  thought 
remounted  and  rode  on.  A  little  way 
up  the  village  street  I  met  a  horseman 
and  inquired : 

"Can  I  get  forage  for  my  horses  any- 
where in  town?" 

"There's  a  load  of  hay  just   ahead," 


THE    ENTRANCE    TO    A    UTAH    COAL 
MINE. 

said  he.  "The  outfit  that's  got  it  will 
fix  you  out.  It's  Bishop  Sorenson.  Why 
didn't  you  stop  at  my  ranch?" 

"Is  that  your  ranch  a  mile  back?" 

"You  bet." 

"I  stopped,  but  there  was  no  one 
there." 

"I'm     baching.       The     cabin     wan't 
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locked — you  should  have  gone  in  and 
asked  no  questions.     Sorry  you  didn't." 

I  thanked  him  and  rode  on  to  over- 
take the  Bishop. 

In  explanation  let  it  be  said  that  prac- 
tically every  Mormon  settlement  has  its 
bishop.  He  is  the  local  head  of  the 
church  for  the  ward  in  which  he  resides, 
and  not  only  fills  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  pastor,  but  collects  tithings  and 
presides  over  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  church  in  his  ward.  He  is  not  a 
professional  theologian,  but  a  ranchman 
or  a  business  man. 

Bishop  Sorenson  was  a  prosperous 
ranchman.  He  gave  me  the  use  of  a  cor- 
ral, with  hay  and  open  stalls  in  a  barn, 
for  the  horses,  for  a  consideration,  di- 
recting that  my  camp  fire,  however, 
should  not  be  lighted  within  the  corral. 

After  I  unsaddled  and  unpacked  in 
the  corral,  giving  the  horses  hay  in  the 
open  stalls  in  the  barn,  Button  took  one 
mouthful  of  the  hay,  then  left  his  stall 
and  the  barn  to  look  the  corral  over,  re- 
turned to  the  stalls  and  looked  in  the  va- 
cant ones,  went  out,  and  again  looked 
around  the  corral  and  whinnied.  He 
was  searching  for  Shorty  and  Billy.  I 
took  him  back  to  his  hay  and  he  remained 
to  eat  his  supper.  He  gave  his  old  com- 
panions up  for  lost,  and  seemed  to  cen- 
ter all  his  affection  thenceforth  on  Heart. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  tied  him  in  a 
stall  alone,  he  would  not  eat  until  Heart 
stood  beside  him,  and  made  so  much 
noise  and  thrashed  around  so  wildly 
that  to  preserve  him  from  injuring  him- 
self I  always  found  it  advisable  to  tie  the 
two  together  in  a  single  stall,  whenever 
stabling  them. 

Through  Long  Valley 

My  bed  was  under  the  stars,  as  usual, 
for  I  rolled  in  my  blanket,  in  the  open 
corral,  and  with  break  of  day  was  up 
and  early  in  the  saddle,  winding  up  the 
green  fields  of  Long  Valley,  enjoying 
the  picturesque  cliffs  that  hem  it  in  and 
the  rugged,  broken  mountains  rolling 
away  to  the  eastward.  The  valley  above 
Mount  Carmel,  well  watered  and  ver- 
dant, was  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
parched  desert,  so  recently  left  behind, 
with  its  stifling  heat  and  burning  sand. 


It  was  good  to  drink  and  lave  in  the 
clear  cold  waters  of  the  springs,  and  the 
stately  Lombardy  poplars  that  almost 
invariably  line  the  streets  of  a  Mormon 
settlement  or  surround  a  Mormon  ranch- 
er's home,  personified  poetry  and  grace 
in  nature.  Later  I  came  to  think  of  the 
poplars  instinctively  as  inverted  beards 
of  Mormon  elders,  and  to  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Mormons  chose  this  as  their  shade 
tree  because  it  resembles  the  aforesaid 
beards;  or  whether  the  elders  admired 
the  trees  so  much,  or  so  wished  to  har- 
monize with  them  and  nature  that  they 
trimmed  their  beards  to  match. 

This  whole  region,  from  southwestern 
Utah  eastward  to  the  San  Juan  coun- 
try, is  richly  mineralized.  Iron  and  coal 
are  found  side  by  side,  and  this  portends 
future  industrial  and  manufacturing  de- 
velopment. I  was  told  that  one  might 
ride  over  the  country  for  a  month  and 
camp  each  night  on  coal.  At  Glendale, 
one  of  the  three  settlements  mentioned 
in  Long  Valley,  I  fell  in  with  Charles 
Levanger,  whom  I  found  building  a 
house.  He  told  me  of  several  coal  work- 
ings in  the  vicinity  where  natives  were 
digging  coal  for  home  consumption,  and 
informed  me  that  he  owned  a  mine 
himself  where  he  and  his  son  not  only 
mined  the  coal  consumed  in  their  own 
home,  but  supplied  several  of  their  neigh- 
bors with  fuel. 

"How  far  from  town  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"About  four  hundred  yards  from 
where  we  stand,"  said  he.  "Would  you 
like  to  see  it?" 

I  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  mine, 
and  a  few  minutes'  walk  took  us  to  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel,  run  at  grade  into 
the  side  of  the  hill,  where  I  saw  a  wide 
vein  of  fine,  clean  coal. 

Of  course  the  coal  covering  this  great 
expanse  of  country  is  of  various  degrees 
of  value.  Analysis  shows  that  much  of 
it  is  of  very  superior  grade,  high  in  car- 
bon, low  in  sulphur.  Some  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent coking  coal.  Some  of  the  veins 
are  so  oily  that  one  can  light  the  coal 
with  a  match. 

With  coal,  iron,  and  many  other  min- 
erals in  close  proximity,  the  advent  of 
a  railroad  is  certain  to  mean  the  coming 
of  manufacturing  plants;  when  I  was 
there  surveyors  were  engaged  upon  a  pro- 
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posed  road  to  connect  Salt  Lake  City 
with  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
by  way  of  the  Sevier  and  Rio  Virgin 
valleys  and  Kanab,  proposing  to  tap  these 
rich  agricultural  and  mineral  regions, 
and  the  heavily  timbered  forests  of  the 
Buckskin  Mountains,  where  it  is  esti- 
mated four  billion  feet  of  matured  pine 
lumber  await  the  ax. 

The  previous  day's  plodding  through 
soft  sand  had  wearied  the  horses,  and 
when  late  afternoon  found  me  at  the 
head  of  Long  Valley,  I  could  not  urge 
Heart  into  a  gait  faster  than  a  slow  walk. 
Here  I  met  a  ranchman  who  offered  me 
the  use  of  a  green  pasture  for  the  night, 
and  I  accepted. 

Where  a  spring  of  sparkling,  ice-cold 
water  bubbled,  near  the  pasture  bars  and 
just  below  the  ranch  house,  I  made  my 
bivouac.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
fine,  and  I  did  not  trouble  to  pitch  my 
tent.  I  had  made  coffee  and  fried  bacon 
for  supper,  when  my  ranchman  friend, 
Mr.  Fred.  S.  Seaman,  brought  me  a  dish 
of  fresh,  sweet  cream — an  unwonted  lux- 
ury— and  tarried  for  a  little  to  chat.  In 
conversation  I  learned  that  he  belonged 
to  an  old  New  York  family  and  that 
an  uncle  of  his  was  one  of  our  neighbors 
when  I  was  a  boy  in  Orange  County, 
New  York.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the 
cold  water  of  the  spring  offered  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  develop  photo- 
graphic films,  induced  me  to  remain  a 
day  at  the  Seaman  ranch. 

The  altitude  here  was  near  seven 
thousand  feet,  and  at  night,  with  the 
temperature  close  down  to  frost,  my 
blankets  in  the  open  were  none  too  warm 
for  one  so  recently  out  of  the  heat  of  the 
desert. 

Mr.  Seaman  is  a  guide  and  hunter, 
as  well  as  a  ranchman,  and  he  informed 
me  that  the  hills  behind  the  valley  held 
many  deer  and  some  bears.  He  invited 
me  to  remain  still  another  day  and  go 
trout  fishing  with  him,  for  the  mountain 
streams  here,  as  in  many  sections  of 
Utah,  offer  excellent  sport,  but  I  had 
no  license  to  fish,  even  had  I  felt  that  I 
could  spare  the  time. 

Beyond  Seaman's  ranch  my  road 
crossed  the  divide  between  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Virgin  flowing  south  and  the 
Sevier   River  flowing   north.     This,   as 


before  stated,  lies  in  the  Sevier  national 
forest  reserve.  Eighteen  miles  from  the 
ranch,  across  the  divide,  is  Hatch,  and 
this  I  aimed  to  reach  in  half  a  day. 

I  had  been  in  the  saddle  several  hours 
and  was  on  the  north  slope  of  the  divide 
when  I  met  a  horseman. 

"How  far  is  it  to  Hatch?"  I  inquired. 

"Eight  miles;  maybe  a  little  less,"  he 
answered. 

Two  or  three  miles  farther  on  I  met 
another. 

"How  far  to  Hatch?"  I  asked. 

"Plumb  twelve  miles,  an'  long  ones," 
he  advised. 

Presently  I  met  another. 

"How  far  to  Hatch?"  I  inquired. 

"Not  more'n  six  miles." 

And  again  a  mile  or  two  farther  an- 
other individual  insisted  that  it  was  "ten 
good  long  miles." 

These  inquiries  were  made  as  a  test  of 
the  natives'  judgment  of  distance.  In  a 
country  like  this,  where  trails  and  roads 
are  unmeasured  and  all  distances  are 
guessed,  one  can  never  obtain  reliable 
information  on  the  point.  An  informant 
who  rides  a  good  horse  almost  always 
underestimates  distances,  while  one 
poorly  mounted  is  as  certain  to  overes- 
timate. 

Passing  of  the  Log  Cabin 

Hatch  is  a  very  small,  primitive  town, 
the  houses  built  chiefly  of  logs  or  adobe. 
Many  of  the  homes  in  this  part  of  Utah 
are  log  cabins,  some  of  them  erected  by 
the  first  settlers.  Some  more  prosper- 
ous ranchers  now  occupy  frame  dwell- 
ings, however,  and  one  sees  many  aban- 
doned log  cabins,  which  speak  of  the 
struggles  and  privations  of  the  people 
who  settled  the  country,  and  turned  the 
desert,  by  irrigation,  into  blooming  gar- 
dens and  green  fields. 

Panguitch,  near  forty  miles  from  Sea- 
man's ranch,  and  the  first  important 
town  on  my  route,  boasts  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  I  had  hoped  to  make 
it  in  one  day's  ride,  but  it  proved  too 
much  for  the  horses,  and  when  darkness 
overtook  us  they  were  almost  too  weary 
to  go  farther.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  grew 
outside  irrigated  and  fenced  fields,  and 
for  considerable  distances  no  irrigation 
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or  cultivation  had  yet  been  introduced. 
It  was  with  delight,  therefore,  that  I 
finally  glimpsed  a  light  glimmering 
through  the  darkness,  and  presently  dis- 
mounted at  a  ranch  house. 

It  was  a  small  cabin,  but  a  large  barn 
not  far  away  and  general  appearances 
indicated  prosperity.  A  young  woman 
answered  my  knock,  and  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  whether  I  could  get  accommodation 


"I  am  traveling  for  The  Outing 
Magazine,"  I  replied. 

Their  manner  changed  at  once.  They 
did  not  wish  to  be  immortalized  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine,  and  they  knew  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  it  was  to  let  me 
have  what  I  asked  for.  The  horses  were 
provisioned,  and  as  I  cooked  my  supper 
near  the  corral  gate  one  of  them  brought 
me  a  pan  of  fresh  warm  milk  to  drink 


A    PIONEER    CABIN    ONLY    RECENTLY    ABANDONED    FOR    A    MORE    PRE- 
TENTIOUS   DWELLING. 


for  my  horses,  referred  me  to  the  "men 
folks,"  who,  she  said,  were  at  the  barn. 
I  found  them  there  and  received  a  very 
cool  reception.  They  "had  no  hay  to 
sell." 

"But,"  I  explained,  "I  only  wish  cor- 
ral room  and  hay  enough  for  two  horses 
to-night  and  to-morrow  morning." 

They  were  not  inclined  to  accommo- 
date -me,  and  remembering  the  fagged 
condition  of  the  horses  I  told  the  men  in 
plain,  unvarnished  English  what  I 
thought  of  their  lack  of  hospitality  and 
assured  them  it  could  not  be  matched  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 

"The  Lord  preserve  me  from  Mor- 
monism,  if  this  is  Mormon  creed,"  I 
added,  as  I  turned  away.  That  struck 
home,  for  the  people  here  are  among 
the  closest  adherents  of  the  prophet.  It 
hinted,  too,  that  I  was  not. 

"What  is  your  business?"  one  asked. 


and  apologized  for  their  hesitation  in  ac- 
commodating me. 

Let  it  be  said  in  justice  to  the  Mor- 
mons— I  have  many  close  and  good 
friends  among  them — that  my  reception 
at  this  ranch  is  not  typical  of  their  treat- 
ment of  strangers.  On  the  contrary,  I 
found  them  in  general  most  hospitable — 
much  more  so  than  the  average  Eastern 
farmer.  And  in  justice  to  this  particular 
ranchman  I  should  explain  that  my  per- 
sonal appearance  was  not  assuring;  I  had 
been  on  the  trail  a  good  while,  and, 
wearing  the  only  suit  of  clothes  I  pos- 
sessed at  the  time,  looked  like  a  pros- 
pector who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
hills.  Indeed,  I  was  usually  taken  for  a 
prospector,  and  my  outfit  and  general  ap- 
pearance warranted  it.  Some  ranchmen 
in  sections  through  which  I  passed  do  not 
welcome  prospectors. 

Panguitch  was  only  three  miles  away, 
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and  early  the  next  day  I  rode  into  town. 
Heart  had  dropped  one  of  his  shoes, 
and  here  I  halted  until  after  dinner  to 
have  the  feet  of  both  horses  cared  for  at 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  purchase  provisions, 
and  enjoy  a  good  meal  at  the  little  hotel, 
while  the  horses  reveled  in  oats  and 
alfalfa. 

The  upper  end  of  Long  Valley  and 
the  series  of  valleys  north  of  the  divide 
watered  by  the  Sevier  and  its  tributaries 
are  at  so  high  an  altitude  that  their  cli- 
mate is  too  cold  to  grow  fruit  success- 
fully. At  least  this  is  what  the  people 
claim,  though  personally  I  believe  no  in- 
telligent attempt  has  been  made  at  fruit 
culture.  It  seemed  to  me  an  ideal  coun- 
try for  apples  and  peaches.  However, 
the  attention  of  the  people  is  at  present 
centered  almost  wholly  upon  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  crops  of  the  region  are 
hay — principally  alfalfa — and  grain. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Panguitch  Valley 
the  Sevier  River  winds  down  through  a 
narrow,  picturesque  canon,  with  walls  of 
rock  on  either  side.  Riding  out  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  canon,  Circle  Valley 
bursts  upon  one's  vision,  a  beautiful  pas- 
toral picture.  Below  Circle  Valley  the 
hills  again  crowd  the  river  through  a 
narrow  passage,  soon  to  spread  apart 
and  give  place  to  Piute  Valley.  These 
valleys  are  covered  with  Mormon  settle- 
ments and  ranches. 

I  entered  Junction — the  junction  of 
two  forks  of  the  Sevier  River — a  small 
town  in  Piute  County,  after  dark  one 
evening,  and  to  my  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion discovered  that  it  possessed  a  small 
hotel  with  a  bathroom!  To  say  that  I 
reveled  in  the  bathtub  does  not  half  ex- 
press it. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  a  team  came 
in  with  three  railroad  engineers  who 
had  been  engaged  in  surveying  the  line 
previously  mentioned,  destined  to  open 
up  the  southern  country.  They  had  been 
in  the  field  the  whole  summer,  and  were 
bound  for  the  railroad  at  Marysvale, 
and  thence  home  to  Chicago.  Their  ad- 
vent crowded  the  hotel  to  such  an  extent 
I  was  forced  to  share  a  room  with  the 
landlord. 

Beyond  Junction  I  was  surrounded  by 
broken  ridges  of  high  mountains  and  ma- 
jestic scenery,  until  on  a  Sunday  after- 


noon I  dropped  from  a  sandy  bench  into 
Marysvale,  lying  low  in  a  circular  basin, 
the  southern  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Marysvale  is  a 
mining  center  of  some  importance.  The 
town  itself  is  small,  containing  but  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  far  from  at- 
tractive, but  it  is  the  trading  center  and 
shipping  point  for  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  antimony  situated  in  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

I  stopped  at  a  little  hotel  called  The 
Pines — probably  so  named  for  a  single 
small  pine  tree  that  flourished  among 
numerous  cottonwoods  at  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

Here  I  repacked  my  outfit,  reduced 
Button's  pack  by  fifty  pounds,  and  for- 
warded the  surplus  luggage  by  express, 
to  Button's  subsequent  delight,  for  he 
had  been  carrying  a  pretty  heavy  load. 
I  visited  the  station  the  following  morn- 
ing, before  leaving  town,  to  attend  to  my 
express  package.  Some  time  after  the 
train  was  scheduled  to  leave  I  heard  the 
conductor  complaining  to  belated  passen- 
gers: "This  train  is  due  to  go  at  eight 
o'clock,  but  here  it  is  eight-fifteen,  and 
every  morning  we  have  to  wait  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  for  people  to  come. 
Some  day  I'm  going  on,  and  somebody'U 
find  themselves  left,  and  it'll  serve  'em 
right." 

At  the  end  of  the  lower  valley,  or 
"vale,"  the  wagon  road  rises  upon  the 
mountains  to  drop  beyond  into  the  beau- 
tiful Sevier  Valley,  dotted  with  parks  of 
green  trees  that  mark  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages, yellow,  at  this  time,  with  ripening 
grain  fields,  interspersed  with  bright 
green  alfalfa  meadows,  combining  to 
form  brilliant  color  effects  and  contrasts. 
To  the  westward  the  railroad  enters  the 
valley  through  the  river  canon. 

"Stung!" 

Halfway  down  the  northern  slope  of 
the  mountain  I  came  upon  a  small  ranch, 
on  a  narrow  bench,  its  fields  irrigated 
from  a  running  spring.  Here  I  halted 
to  water  the  horses  and  drink  from  the 
spring  myself.  As.  I  was  about  to  re- 
mount the  ranchman  came  around  the 
house  with  a  large  pan  of  honey,  just 
taken  from  the  hive.     He  set  it  down  for 
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me  to  admire,  and  as  I  admired  an  angry 
bee  stung  me  on  the  outer  corner  of  my 
left  eyelid,  and  immediately  another,  to 
even  matters  up,  stung  me  on  the  inner 
corner  of  my  right  eyelid. 

The  ranchman  was  offering  his  sym- 
pathy when  he  was  stung  just  between 
his  eyes.  Thus  bound  by  a  common  af- 
fliction, we  became  chummy.  He  offered 
me  honey  for  luncheon,  and  I  accepted, 
and  while  the  horses  ate  oats  I  enjoyed, 
as  fully  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
an  hour's  chat  with  my  friend  and  an 
ample  dish  of  honey. 

Now  that  I  had  reached  the  railroad, 
the  country  grew  more  populous.  Little 
towns  were  passed  at  short  intervals, 
and  wagons  and  equestrians  were  becom- 
ing numerous.  As  I  jogged  along  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  I  heard  the  honk  of 
an  automobile  horn.  I  glanced  behind 
and  saw  the  car  bearing  down  at  a  ter- 
rific pace.  Neither  Heart  nor  Button 
had  ever  seen  an  automobile,  and  I  con- 
cluded I  was  destined  to  take  part  in  an 
impromptu  circus  performance  there  and 
then. 

One  end  of  Button's  leading  rope  was 
fastened  around  his  neck,  the  other  end 
I  secured  to  my  saddle  horn,  and  pre- 
pared to  hold  Heart  and  depend  upon 
the  rope  preventing  a  stampede  of  But- 
ton. A  moment  later  the  car  passed  like 
the  wind,  and  to  my  astonishment  nei- 
ther horse  paid  it  the  slightest  attention. 
They  were  absolutely  fearless,  I  soon 
learned,  of  any  moving  engine,  car,  or 
noise,  and  when  later  I  passed  through 
Salt  Lake  City,  with  all  its  traffic, 
street  cars,  and  automobiles,  I  felt  safe 
to  leave  them  standing  in  the  busiest 
street,  untethered,  while  I  entered  stores. 

In  "Cosmopolitan"  Richfield 

Richfield,  with  its  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, seemed  very  cosmopolitan 
when  I  rode  down  its  long  main  street. 
This  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  popu- 
lation and  the  chief  trading  point  for 
a  large  surrounding  territory.  At  the 
Southern  Hotel,  where  I  stopped,  I  met 
the  man  who  owned  the  automobile 
which  did  not  frighten  the  horses.  He 
was  the  representative  of  beet  sugar 
manufacturers,  who  were  preparing  to 


build  an  extensive  factory  south  of  Rich- 
field. This  man  was  making  contracts 
with  ranchmen  to  grow  beets  to  supply 
the  factory.  Under  the  arrangement 
made  with  them,  they  were  to  prepare 
the  ground,  plant  and  gather  the  crop, 
while  the  manufacturer  was  to  furnish 
Japanese  laborers  to  weed  and  cultivate 
the  growing  beets.  The  man  had  two 
Japanese  agents  with  him,  through  whom 
the  laborers  were  secured. 

North  of  Richfield  I  followed  the  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  to  Gunnison,  there 
branched  to  the  road  to  Fayette,  and  just 
beyond  Fayette  turned  into  an  old  trail 
across  a  desert  stretch  en  route  to  Juab, 
where  I  had  directed  mail  to  be  for- 
warded. This  old  trail  had  been  little 
used  for  some  fourteen  years,  but  I  felt 
confident  I  could  follow  it,  though 
warned  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  country.  It  was 
past  noon  when  I  left  Fayette,  but  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  Juab  before 
dark.  In  this  I  was  disappointed, 
and  just  at  nightfall  I  came  upon  a 
barbed  wire  fence  directly  across  the 
trail. 

I  could  make  out  a  side  trail,  however, 
that  apparently  paralleled  the  fence,  and 
this  I  followed  until  pitchy  darkness  set 
in.  To  add  to  my  troubles  black  thun- 
der clouds  obscured  the  sky.  A  fortu- 
nate flash  of  lightning  came  just  in  time 
to  reveal  another  barbed  wire  fence  at 
right  angles  to  the  one  I  was  paralleling 
and  directly  across  my  path.  Though  cer- 
tain I  was  very  near  Juab,  I  decided 
that  any  attempt  to  go  farther  in  the 
darkness  would  place  the  horses  in  dan- 
ger of  injury  by  the  sharp  wire.  There 
was  no  forage  for  them,  and  to  hobble 
and  turn  them  loose  was  useless  and 
would  doubtless  have  earned  me  a  long 
hunt  for  them  in  the  morning. 

There  was  nothing  to  tie  them  to  save 
a  post  of  the  wire  fence,  but  that,  too, 
would  lay  them  open  to  injury  by  the 
wire.  I  therefore  decided  to  commit  the 
only  act  of  vandalism  of  which  I  was 
guilty  on  the  whole  trip — with  my  camp 
ax  I  cut  the  three  strands  of  wire  where 
they  were  fastened  to  a  post,  carried  both 
ends  of  each  wire  well  back  out  of  reach 
of  the  horses'  legs,  tied  the  animals  to 
the  post,  unsaddled,  unpacked,  fed  them 
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oats,  and  then  spread  my  own  bed  among 
the  sage  brush  after  eating  a  supper  of 
cold  baked  beans.  All  this  was  done 
by  the  light  of  lightning  flashes,  and  I 
had  hardly  lain  down  when  a  heavy 
shower  broke  upon  us. 

As  I  surmised,  I  was  very  near  Juab, 
but  the  next  morning  I  had  to  take  a  cir- 
cuitous route  because  the  whole  country 
was  wired  in  by  prospective  "dry"  farm- 
ers. This  carried  me  past  an  oil  derrick 
in  course  of  construction,  where  an  oil 
well  was  to  be  driven.  I  was  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  new  oil  region,  and  the  man  in 
charge  had  visions  of  great  strikes  and 
subsequent  wealth  for  his  company. 
Five  miles  away,  near  Juab — this  is  not 
a  town ;  merely  a  station  on  the  San  Pe- 
dro Railroad — another  derrick  was  erect- 
ed and  the  men  were  nearly  ready  to 
begin  boring. 

This  is  a  dry  farming  district  sur- 
rounding Juab.  That  is  to  say,  crops — 
oats  and  wheat  chiefly — are  grown  with- 
out irrigation.  The  soil  is  planted  each 
alternate  year,  and  during  the  unplanted 
year  turned  over  two  or  three  times. 
One  ranchman  told  me  he  had  sixteen 
hundred  acres,  and  during  normal  sea- 
sons this  produced — approximately  half 
of  it  being  planted  each  year — an  annual 


crop  of  sixteen  thousand  bushels  of  oats, 
but  the  current  season  had  been  so  dry 
he  expected  less  than  two  thousand  bush- 
els. 

Nephi  is  sixteen  miles  from  Juab ;  and 
here  I  entered  a  thickly  populated  dis- 
trict, with  numerous  towns  by  the  way, 
as  I  proceeded  northward — Payson, 
Spanish  Fork,  Springville,  and  thence  to 
Provo  City,  the  second  city  in  Utah. 

At  Springville  I  lunched  at  the  cara- 
vansary of  Beefsteak  Harrison,  famous 
throughout  the  State  not  only  for  the 
wonderful  dinners  he  serves  and  his  lus- 
cious beefsteaks,  but  for  his  record  as  a 
pioneer,  trail  breaker,  and  Indian  fighter 
of  the  old  days. 

"Did  you  water  at  the  Coyote  Holes 
down  in  Arizona?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

After  that  he  left  the  "Mr."  off  when 
he  spoke  to  me  and  treated  me  like  an 
old  comrade  of  the  trail,  for  the  Coyote 
Holes  held  many  memories  for  him,  and 
we  had  drunk  the  same  waters. 

In  southern  Utah  every  ranchman  has 
his  horse  always  saddled  and  ready  for 
him  wherever  he  may  be.  Everyone 
rides,  and  everyone  is  a  good  horseman 
or  horsewoman.  I  was  now  in  a  section 
where  no  one  rides  save  occasionally  a 
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boy,  bareback,  and  where  pack  animals 
were  never  seen  by  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Even  the  horses  shied  at  Button's 
pack.  One  horse  had  nearly  run  away 
at  sight  of  us,  when  two  young  cubs,  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  years  of  age,  drove 
along  in  a  buggy,  and  one  of  them,  look- 
ing at  me  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
facetiously  exclaimed,  "Hello,  Teddy!"  I 
could  have  wrung  the  young  scamp's 
neck,  and  I  wished  most  heartily  to  be 
back  in  the  wilderness  and  God's  open 
country  again,  where  people  know  a  pack 
outfit  when  they  see  it. 

Provo  Bench,  next  to  Dixie  the  great- 
est fruit  section  in  Utah,  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  picking  season.  The  air 
was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  ripe 
apples  and  peaches — and  some  of  the 
finest  peaches  in  the  country  are  grown 
here.     But  I  was  glad  to  leave  it  be- 


hind, as  well  as  beautiful  Utah  Lake, 
and  to  round  the  point  of  mountains  at 
last  and  look  down  into  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. For  several  days  I  had  traveled 
along  the  western  foot  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains.  Here,  from  the  elevated 
point  of  mountains,  old  familiar  peaks 
where  I  had  spent  a  summer  loomed  into 
view,  and  the  lovely  valley  seemed  like 
home. 

At  half  past  two  on  August  31st  I 
pulled  up  in  Draper,  seventeen  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  was  greeted 
by  my  old  friend  and  former  traveling 
companion  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Wilmot 
Randall.  He  was  expecting  me,  and  had 
made  provision  for  the  care  of  my 
horses,  while  they  rested  and  I  proceeded 
by  train  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  thence  to 
the  big  game  region  of  Routt  County, 
Colorado. 


(To  be  continued) 


STICKE   AN  ENGLISH  VARIATION  OF 

TENNIS 


AN  ingenious  Englishman  has  de- 
vised a  new  form  of  tennis  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name 
sticke.  In  effect  it  is  a  combination  of 
court  tennis — without  the  complications 
and  obstacles  that  constitute  the  charm 
and  the  difficulty  of  that  game — tennis, 
and  squash-racquets.  The  game  is 
played  inside  walls  but  out  of  doors. 

The  court  is  of  the  same  size  as  for 
lawn  tennis,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  board 
wall  eight  feet  in  height  with  four  feet 
of  wire  netting  above  that.  A  net  is 
stretched  across  the  middle  line  of  the 
court,  as  in  tennis,  and  at  the  same 
height.  Above  the  net,  a  foot  from  the 
top  of  the  board  wall,  a  tape  is  stretched. 
The  ball  used  may  be  the  ordinary  tennis 
ball,  although  one  slightly  harder  is  pref- 
erable. 

Service  is  from  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  service  side  and  the  ball  must  pass 
over  the  tape.  Two  serves  are  allowed 
and  hitting  the  tape  counts  as  a  fault. 


The  ball  must  be  returned  over  the  net, 
but  it  may  be  played  against  side  or  end 
walls.  The  only  condition  is  that  it 
must  strike  the  ground  over  the  net  on 
each  stroke. 

A  hard  stroke  against  the  end  wall 
must  be  followed  up  and  returned  as  in 
squash  or  racquets.  A  ball  struck  into 
the  wire  netting  above  the  board  wall 
counts  out.     Scoring  is  as  in  tennis. 

The  new  game  is  not  likely  to  make 
great  inroads  on  the  cherished  territory 
of  the  older  forms  of  tennis,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  substitute  in  cases  where  lack 
of  space  forbids  lawn  tennis  and  lack  of 
funds  prevents  the  erection  of  a  court 
tennis  court.  The  expense  is  compara- 
tively slight  and  the  space  required  is 
only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  lim- 
its of  the  ordinary  tennis  court  with  no 
margin  for  play  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  court.  The  photographs  shown  on 
the  opposite  page  are  from  a  court  in 
use  at  the  Queen's  Club,  London. 


A    GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    STICKE    COURT.       RETURNING    A    SERVE. 


Photographs  by  Paul  Thompson,  JV.  Y. 

RETURNING    A    HARD    VOLLEY    OFF    THE    BACK    WALL. 


CAN   WE   MAKE   THE   COUNTRY 

HOME   PAY? 

BY    E.    P.    POWELL 


'E  come  to  this  prob- 
lem at  last,  and  if 
we  cannot  solve  it  in 
the  affirmative,  this 
whole  business  of 
making  country 
'homes  for  the  masses  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  have  involved  more  or  less 
of  a  reply  in  several  of  the  preceding 
articles ;  what  we  want  now  is  to  get  at 
the  dollars  and  cents.  Land  costs,  expe- 
rience costs,  trees  and  plants  cost;  one 
must  feed  and  clothe  his  family;  coal 
bills  and  meat  bills  and  taxes  count  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  In 
addition  to  our  common  needs,  we  must 
keep  a  horse  and  a  cow  and  some  other 
domestic  animals,  as  cooperators,  and 
their  feed  cannot  be  had  for  nothing. 
The  problem  of  help  is  not  to  be  dodged, 
and  wages  are  double  what  they  were 
forty  years  ago. 

Facing  these  difficulties  I  should  not 
be  willing  to  invite  into  the  country 
anyone  who  does  not  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  overcoming  them.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  show  you  that  the  majority  can  do 
this,  and  so  we  shall  find  out  that  mak- 
ing a  country  home  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  but  of  economy. 

A  letter  from  Chicago  says:  "I  am 
willing  to  work  hard  if  I  can  just  hear  a 
brook  all  day,  and  I  would  like  to  do  my 
sewing  out  under  an  apple  tree.  I  want 
some  fresh  air;  and  then  I  want  some 
fresh  things  out  of  my  own  garden  for 
dinner."  Her  husband  wrote  on  the 
back  of  the  sheet,  "  What  I  want  is  to 
own  a  piece  of  land,  and  nobody  to  lord 
it  over  me,  or  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it. 
I  am  willing  to  stand  by  my  own  mis- 
takes, and  do  a  lot  of  learning." 

Here  is  sentiment  enough  for  anybody, 
but  there  is  a  practicality  about  it,  and 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  answer,  "You  will 
do  well  almost  anywhere  among  the 
trees  and  brooks.     Evidently  what  you 


want  is  what  Nature  offers  first,  that 
is  beauty,  but  you  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  beautiful  and  useful  are  identi- 
cal." 

Only  those  who  have  answered  three 
hundred  letters  of  inquiry  in  a  single 
year,  most  of  them  on  account  of  these 
articles  in  The  Outing  Magazine,  as 
I  have,  can  understand  the  difficulty  of 
making  adequate  replies  to  the  thousand 
and  one  different  temperaments,  with 
different  tastes,  involving  capital  and 
health.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  do  a  bet- 
ter thing,  before  discussing  the  matter  in 
dollars  and  cents,  than  to  give  you  half 
a  dozen  of  these  letters. 

One  of  them  writes:  "I  wish  to  grow 
apples.  I  have  money  enough  to  plant 
an  orchard  and  run  it  for  several  years 
without  profit.  I  know  that  these  larger 
fruits  will  bring  in  very  little  inside 
eight  or  ten  years.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  varieties  to  plant,  nor  am  I  quite 
sure  what  part  of  the  country  is  most  de- 
sirable in  which  to  settle.  About  trim- 
ming and  grafting  and  budding  and 
mulching  I  know  nothing,  excepting 
what  I  got  out  of  your  book  on  the 
Orchard.  Can  you  spend  the  time  to 
give  me  a  few  hints?" 

To  this  young  man  I  answered,  "Go 
to  Cornell  University,  or  some  other 
agricultural  college  for  two  years,  where 
you  can  learn  the  latest  information 
about  varieties;  how  to  plant  trees  as 
well  as  select  them;  and  how  to  handle 
your  fruit  and  market  it.  After  you 
have  secured  this  training,  you  can  buy 
property  safely  in  New  England  or  in 
New  York,  or  in  Missouri  or  in  Michi- 
gan, while  Colorado  and  the  Pacific 
States  are  very  tempting.  This  year  all 
our  apples  are  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California.  This  has  to  do  partly 
with  careless  apple  growing,  and  it  has 
to  do  with  insects  and  fungus  and  how 
to  ward  off  the  effects  of  a  warm  March. 
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A    GOOD    PLAN    WITH    PLENTY    OF    MEADOW    SPACE.       TWO    TO    FIVE    ACRES. 


"Scientific  apple  growing  should  yield 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  tree  every 
four  years,  but  ignorant  apple  growing 
will  leave  you  out  of  pocket.  A  good 
apple  tree,  well  cared  for,  should  yield 
four  to  eight  barrels  of  apples  per  year. 
Now  what  you  want  to  find  out  is  the 
best  yielders,  and  those  that  bear  annu- 
ally." My  readers  can  pick  out  of  this 
letter  and  my  response  a  whole  lot  of 
information  that  is  not  on  the  surface. 

Another  letter  reads,  "We  are  two 
women,  teachers,  tired  out,  and  we  want 
to  get  where  we  shall  be  free  from  con- 
tinual nerve  strain  and  get  close  to  the 
dirt.  We  are  willing  to  do  outdoor 
work,  and  we  don't  suppose  that  country 
living  consists  merely  in  cultivating  pinks 
and  roses.  A  new  sort  of  teaching  is 
coming  into  our  schools,  and  we  are  not 
fit  for  it.  We  don't  know  anything 
about  industrial  training,  and  we  are 
willing  to  give  way  to  those  who  do.  We 
believe  in  this  new  sort  of  learning,  and 
think  the  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have 
it.  We  want  to  learn  how  to  grow 
things.  We  have  about  two  thousand 
dollars  apiece.    That  will  take  care  of  us 


until  we  have  had  some  experience,  will 
it  not?  Now  tell  us  where  you  think 
we  should  go.  Honest,  we  are  not  over 
fifty-five,  either  of  us;  in  good  health, 
homely,  and  not  a  bit  afraid  of  using 
our  hands." 

To  this  letter  I  replied,  "Very  good; 
you  have  capital  enough  to  buy  twenty 
acres  of  land,  either  in  Michigan  or  in 
Florida  or  in  California;  to  put  up 
a  seven-hundred-dollar  house,  and  a 
two-hundred-dollar  barn,  with  hotbeds 
and  other  attachments.  You  can  plant 
enough  fruit  trees  to  start  with;  then 
keep  hens,  and  if  you  are  in  the  right 
place  you  can  keep  a  couple  of  boarders. 
Build  your  house  so  that  it  can  be  en- 
larged for  more  occupants,  if  the  future 
demands  it.  I  should  advise  you,  on 
the  whole,  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate, 
where  you  can  work  all  winter." 

Quite  a  bunch  of  letters  is  illustrated 
by  this  one:  "I  have  worn  myself  out 
with  shop  work.  I  want  outdoor  life, 
and  my  doctor  insists  on  my  having  it. 
I  am  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  had  some 
experience  in  farm  life  when  a  boy.  Can 
I  start  in  now  at  gardening  and  make 
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a  living?  I  have  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, but  I  have  only  eleven  hundred 
dollars  to  begin  on." 

"In  your  case  I  should  say  it  would 
be  wise  to  clerk  it  awhile  longer,  if 
thereby  you  can  raise  your  capital  to 
twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand 
dollars.  I  do  not  know  you  personally, 
but  I  have  strong  disinclination  to  call- 
ing anyone  into  the  country  who  has 
nothing  to  carry  him  over  the  experience 
period  and  the  possible  depressions  from 
ill  health.  But  if  you  cannot  secure 
more  capital,  make  your  trial  somewhat 
in  this  way: 

A  Chance  in  Truck  Farming 

"Buy  a  small  property  near  a  city, 
and  start  in  on  truck  gardening.  This 
will  give  you  something  to  sell  the  first 
year.  You  can  meanwhile  plant  fruit 
trees  for  the  future,  and  you  can  have  a 
berry  garden,  which  will  yield  you  some- 
thing the  second  year.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  your  own  horse  and  do 
your  own  marketing.  Find  private  cus- 
tomers as  soon  as  possible,  and  treat 
them  with  the  utmost  honor.  Make 
your  name  highly  respectable.  A  few 
hens  will  give  you  chickens  and  eggs,  and 
a  cow  will  give  you  milk.  Here  you  are. 
You  will  have  to  economize  in  your 
foods,  and  you  must  not  waste  a  dime  on 
tobacco." 

Another  letter  pleases  me  better  than 
any  that  I  have  quoted,  and  it  comes 
from  a  woman.  She  writes,  "My  hus- 
band and  I  always  pull  together,  and  we 
are  going  to  pull  together  in  another 
direction.  We  have  been  reading  your 
articles  in  The  Outing  Magazine, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a  country  home 
— sure.  We  do  not  write  to  ask  you 
where  we  shall  go,  that  we  have  de- 
cided for  ourselves.  We  are  going  to 
raise  hens  and  chickens,  partly  because 
we  like  to,  and  partly  because  we  think 
there  is  a  living  in  it. 

"We  have  been  reading 's  book, 

but  we  do  not  believe  one  half  that  he 
says.  We  surely  shall  not  go  away  from 
the  city,  expecting  to  get  rich  at  once. 
We  are  healthy,  fairly  honest,  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  stick-to-itiveness.  What  we 
want  of  you  is  to  tell  us  whether  you 


would  combine  with  raising  fowls,  rais- 
ing small  fruits?  Don't  you  think  that 
we  could  get  a  good  deal  of  use  out  of 
our  hens  by  letting  them  have  the  run 
of  a  small  orchard  ?  If  this  letter  bothers 
you  burn  it." 

To  this  letter  I  answered,  "You  have 
hit  it  just  right.  Plant  a  plum  yard,  and 
let  it  be  a  chicken  yard  at  the  same  time. 
Give  a  part  of  your  fowls  the  run  of 
an  apple  orchard,  at  least  part  of  the 
year.  I  have  a  neighbor  whose  fifty 
chickens  have  had  the  range  of  my  gar- 
dens and  orchards  all  summer.  They 
have  done  me  vastly  more  good  than 
harm.  The  point  is  to  keep  down  the 
bugs  and  the  trypeta  flies,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  vermin.  There  is  nothing  else 
in  the  world  so  good  as  hens  to  do  this, 
not  even  the  birds.  I  take  it,  however, 
you  will  cultivate  birds  also. 

"The  amount  of  income  in  such  a  case 
as  yours  is  not  the  point,  nor  ought  I  to 
undertake  to  tell  you  how  much  you 
will  earn.  Those  extravagant  stories 
that  some  authors  indulge  in  are  not  the 
stuff  to  make  good  country  homes.  Sim- 
ply do  your  level  best  on  the  track  you 
have  selected,  and  you  can  surely  make 
it  pay." 

The  best  thing  about  the  last  letter  I 
have  quoted  is  the  cooperative  spirit.  In 
the  country  it  is  impossible  to  thrive 
without  the  woman  can  see  things  out- 
of-doors  and  do  them  as  well  as  in- 
doors. She  ought  to  be  able  to  hive  a 
swarm  of  bees,  toss  off  a  load  of  hay  on  a 
pinch,  harness  a  horse,  or  milk  a  cow, 
without  thinking  it  unwomanly.  For- 
eigners who  come  to  this  country  succeed 
as  a  rule  in  country  home-making,  and  it 
is  almost  invariably  because  they  live 
simply,  keep  money  in  hand,  and  forego 
luxuries,  while  the  whole  family  works 
together  in  the  field  and  in  the  house. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  why  it  is  unwom- 
anly for  a  girl  to  help  anywhere  about 
the  garden  or  the  field.  There  is  no 
work  out-of-doors  so  nerve  wearing  and 
debilitating  as  that  of  cooking  and  scrub- 
bing. Cleaning  the  stables  even  is  no 
more  vulgar  than  cleaning  the  kitchen, 
after  the  kitchen  has  been  invaded  by  a 
tumultuous  lot  of  boys  and  farm  help. 

A  widow  woman  wrote  me  some  time 
since   that  she  was   possessed   of    "two 
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girls,  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age" ; 
that  she  was  living  on  a  very  small  in- 
come, fortunately  a  fixed  affair,  "but  not 
large  enough  to  enable  her  to  educate 
these  girls  to  a  fashionable  life."  She 
was  thinking  of  finding  a  country  home, 
"where  their  training  could  be  largely  in 
matters  of  natural  science,  and  where 
they  could  themselves  earn  their  own 
living  while  they  were  learning." 

I  advised  this  woman  to  find  a  sub- 
urban residence,  possibly  rent  it  at  first, 
and  start  in  with  a  garden  of  flowers  and 
strawberries.  Then  branch  into  the  car- 
ing for  greenhouse  flowers.  "I  would 
have  a  shrubbery,  and  it  should  consist 
largely  of  lilacs  and  other  shrubs  that 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  salable  flow- 
ers. This  is  a  blunder  about  many 
greenhouses,  that  they  do  not  have  shrub- 
beries, or  tulips  and  lilies  in  large  stock." 
Here  again  I  could  have  quoted  amaz- 
ing results,  only  to  mislead  the  letter 
writer  and  make  mischief. 

The  fact  is  that  conditions  and  tem- 
peraments vary  so  greatly  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible,  either  in  a  letter  or  in 
a  book,  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
general  outline  of  advice.  This  one 
thing  holds  good  all  the  time,  that  you 
must  go  out  prepared  to  rough  it  some- 
what and  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
income. 

Three  letters  turn  up  here  next,  each 
one  of  them  inquiring  about  the  exploit- 
ing companies  that  are  sending  out  cir- 
culars bidding  for  these  new  country 
home  makers,  with  inducements  that  are 
startling.  What  they  have  to  say  is 
sometimes  true,  but  there  is  this  one  sin- 
gle reply  to  be  made  in  all  such  cases; 
never  buy  a  rood  of  land  until  you  have 
seen  it.  Then,  after  you  have  become 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  land  and 
its  surroundings,  stay  long  enough  to 
comprehend  the  climate;  and  then  you 
must  know  your  relations  to  market, 
and  your  probable  relations  to  neighbors. 
It  will  not  be  a  severe  judgment  to  say 
that  much  the  larger  part  of  this  adver- 
tising is  not  true.  I  have  seen  some 
pitiful  results  from  the  credulity  of  poor 
people,  who  have  let  loose  of  their  small 
capital  for  a  piece  of  property  adjacent 
to  swamps,  if  not  itself  under  water. 

From  the  letters  which  I  have  quoted 


I  want  you  to  gather  that  everyone  must 
have  some  capital  when  going  to  the 
country,  unless  it  be  when  settling  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  town,  where  strawberries 
and  fowls  will  bring  in  a  quick  return. 
There  is  this  other  exception,  where  a 
young  man  is  possessed  of  good  health 
and  muscle,  and  without  bad  habits  is 
willing  to  commit  himself  to  an  honest 
experiment.  Running  in  debt  is  not  ad- 
visable, unless  you  have  carefully  gone 
over  the  conditions  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  a  balance  in  your  favor 
each  year.  And  then  you  must  keep  a 
bank  account  as  soon  as  possible.  Noth- 
ing so  stimulates  industry  as  having  a 
deposit  showing  that  industry  is  prof- 
itable. 

Know  Your  Finances 

Have  your  outgoes  and  your  income 
down  in  figures.  I  like  the  idea  of  draw- 
ing up  a  budget.  Every  man  should 
have  a  budget,  that  is  he  should  look 
ahead  and  determine,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, what  his  outgoes  and  income  are 
likely  to  be  during  the  coming  twelve 
months.  Then  he  should  compel  his  ex- 
penditures to  tally  with  this  forward 
looking.  Always  know  which  way  you 
are  facing — toward  prosperity  or  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Gardening  as  a  rule  is  the  easiest  hold 
for  ordinary  city  people.  There  are  not 
so  many  secrets  about  growing  beets, 
carrots,  potatoes,  and  beans  as  there  are 
about  growing  plums  and  apples  and 
cherries.  Any  good  agricultural  paper 
will  carry  you  through  your  experiments 
and  lead  you  safely  to  success.  There  is, 
of  course,  much  more  to  gardening  than 
appears  on  the  surface,  but  you  can  learn 
most  of  it  as  you  move  on.  You  have 
to  make  your  soil,  as  well  as  cultivate 
your  plants,  but  this  I  have  told  you 
about  in  another  article. 

You  must  not  count  on  large  returns 
until  you  have  planted  considerable  ex- 
perience as  well  as  seeds,  but  with  the 
worst  sort  of  blundering  you  can  hardly 
fail  to  get  enough  vegetables  for  home 
consumption  the  first  year;  the  waste 
can  go  to  your  cow  and  horse.  I  could 
easily  repeat  a  lot  of  fine  stories,  show- 
ing what  somebody  had  done  with  an 
onion    bed,    or   with    a    field    of   beans 
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or   peas,    only  you  would   probably   be 
misled. 

What  you  can  do  will  be  something 
like  this:  from  a  garden  five  rods  square, 
get  your  table  corn  in  succession  from 
July  to  September.  You  will  from  the 
same  field  get  plenty  of  green  peas  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  For  string  beans 
and  shell  beans  you  will  need  another 
strip  about  one  rod  by  four  or  five.  Pota- 
toes will  call  for  a  third  strip  six  rods 
by  four,  and  good  mellow  soil  it  must 
be  to  give  you  good  returns.  Now  when 
you  come  to  planting  for  market,  mul- 
tiply the  strips  according  to  the  amount 
of  vegetables  you  are  prepared  to  truck 
and  sell.  In  the  Southern  States  we  try 
sweet  potatoes  and  cassava,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  find  the  market  overstocked. 

Money  in  Berries 

If  you  prefer  to  begin  with  a  berry 
garden  and  go  into  small  fruit  grow- 
ing, you  will  need  for  home  consumption, 
for  a  family  of  five,  about  one  hundred 
plants  of  strawberries  and  one  hundred 
of  raspberries.  You  have  already  learned 
that  strawberries  will  bear  the  first  year, 
but  that  raspberries  will  need  a  year  to 
grow  their  canes  which  never  bear  two 
years  in  succession.  Now  once  more 
multiply  your  plot  according  to  the  size 
of  the  business  you  are  to  conduct.  One 
acre  of  red  raspberries,  carefully  tilled 
and  marketed,  ought  to  bring  you  about 
fifty  bushels  of  fruit ;  and  if  sold  directly 
to  your  customers,  you  will  find  the  rul- 
ing prices  to  be  at  least  fifteen  cents  a 
quart.  It  is  a  capital  berry  to  handle, 
only  one  must  be  up  and  doing  with  it 
early  in  the  morning,  Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted. 

Nature  has  arranged  this  matter  of 
small  fruit  ripening  very  nicely,  so  that 
we  find  one  sort  succeeding  another  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  the  handling  by  home  pickers.  About 
the  first  of  July  we  begin  currant  pick- 
ing, confidently  expecting  to  net  at  least 
one  hundred  dollars  from  each  acre. 
Black  raspberries  accompany  the  cur- 
rants, and  red  raspberries  follow  immedi- 
ately after,  and  are  themselves  succeeded 
by  the  blackberries.  This  is  just  the  suc- 
cession you  desire,  and  from  two  acres 


you  are  probably  picking  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  dollars — with  an  increase 
each  year.  These  gardens  will  improve 
for  five  or  ten  years,  and  will  be  profit- 
able even  longer.  Later,  after  your 
apples  are  well  grown,  you  will  get  from 
the  same  ground  another  crop,  and  it 
should  average  twenty  dollars  to  every 
apple  tree  that  is  in  perfect  condition. 

Right  after  the  berries  follow  the 
cherries  and  then  the  plums,  with  more 
or  less  early  pears  and  apples ;  after  that 
both  the  apples  and  the  pears  that  go 
into  winter  storage.  If  you  learn  how 
to  handle  apples  as  they  should  be  han- 
dled and  secure  private  customers,  you 
will  net  these  years  at  least  four  dollars 
per  barrel.  I  am  to-day  selling  my  extra 
select  Spys  for  six  dollars  per  barrel. 

In  the  South  we  start  with  oranges, 
but  we  do  not  expect  much  profit  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years.  We  look  to  our 
Japanese  persimmons  and  mulberries  and 
loquats  and  plums  for  fruit  about  the 
third  year  from  planting.  The  South- 
erner, however,  is  almost  sure  to  com- 
bine truck  growing  and  orcharding — 
except  only  where  celery  or  some  other 
hobby  has  secured  the  field.  These  spe- 
cialties win  big  prices  for  awhile,  but 
soon  glut  the  market. 

You  see  I  am  not  counting  on  any 
large  amount  of  income  during  the  first 
year  or  two,  only  we  must  have  a  full 
family  supply  at  once.  The  surplus 
from  strawberry  beds  or  vegetable  beds 
must  be  canned  for  winter  use.  There 
is  no  better  winter  food  than  what  you 
can  grow  yourself,  if  you  will  learn  how 
to  put  it  up.  A  little  later  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  a  small  canning  estab- 
lishment will  make  a  profitable  depart- 
ment of  every  home,  just  as  also  a  small 
cider  press  will  turn  waste  into  profit 
for  the  orchard.  Lima  beans  constitute 
one  of  the  most  delicious  and  nourishing 
of  all  foods;  save  your  dried  ones,  as 
well  as  all  the  bush  beans  that  you  do 
not  use  or  sell  during  the  summer.  In 
the  course  of  five  years  you  can  have  a 
storage  of  plums,  pears,  berries,  and 
vegetables.  You  are  not  getting  rich, 
are  you?  Well,  you  are  at  least  on  the 
road  to  comfort,  and  a  good  income  is 
in  sight. 

A  good  deal,  all  this  while,  is  offered 
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out  of  hand  by  Nature.  The  trouble- 
some dandelion  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise; it  is  not  only  of  big  food  value, 
but  if  you  wish  your  hens  to  lay  eggs, 
throw  bushels  of  dandelions  into  their 
yard.  Wild  scoke  makes  another  superb 
"greens"  and  the  hated  purslane  is  a 
third.  Wild  grapes  make  better  jelly 
than  the  vineyard  grapes,  and  that  from 
wild  gooseberries  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. 

All  this  time  keep  your  compost  piles 
building,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  dis- 
tribute and  plow  them  under.  You 
are  not  a  good  country  home-maker  un- 
less your  soil  grows  richer  constantly. 
Americans  must  learn  that  every  acre 
may  double  its  produce,  until  the  whole 
land  is  a  garden.  Do  not  throw  away 
the  suckers  from  your  raspberries,  but 
constantly  enlarge  your  garden  by  plant- 
ing them. 

You  can  have  the  beautiful  every- 
where as  well  as  the  useful;  and  this 
you  secure  while  you  arrange  your  plant- 
ing so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  fruit 
ripening  through  the  whole  year.  You 
could  not  handle  a  crop  of  five  hundred 


bushels  of  strawberries  without  a  good 
deal  of  hired  help,  but  one  hundred 
bushels  of  currants,  succeeded  by  one 
hundred  bushels  of  berries,  and  these  by 
plums  and  other  fruits,  while  they  keep 
you  busy,  do  not  involve  you  in  very 
heavy  expenses. 

I  have,  however,  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  prefer  to  start 
their  country  experience  with  poultry 
raising.  The  price  of  eggs  is  not  likely 
to  fall  below  thirty  cents  in  the  winter ' 
and  twenty  in  the  summer.  The  market 
is  always  sure,  and  it  does  not  vary 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Only  you  must  have  a  cheap  home  food, 
or  the  hens  will  not  only  take  your  table 
waste  and  steal  your  small  fruits,  but 
they  will  run  up  a  mill  bill ;  destroying 
everything,  and  yet  not  satisfied,  nor  lay- 
ing enough  to  make  it  pay.  At  any  rate 
let  this  matter  be  well  thought  out  and 
a  good  proportion  established  between 
cost  of  keeping  and  income  from  eggs 
and  broilers. 

Be   sure   also   to   have    good   poultry 
fences  between  yourself  and  your  neigh- 
bors.    A  little  management  will  give  a 
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good  wide  range  for  your  hens,  where 
they  will  keep  lawns  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens cleared  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers, 
curculios  and  other  noxious  bugs,  while 
excluded  from  the  gooseberries  and  the 
strawberries.  It  is  a  much  easier  prob- 
lem in  the  South,  where  Biddy  can  range 
the  fields  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
You  have  only  to  add  cassava  and  sweet 
potatoes,  which  you  can  grow  in  un- 
limited supplies.  Always  pet  your  bid- 
dies, talk  with  them  as  if  they  under- 
stood you,  allow  no  one  to  scare  them, 
and  they  will  soon  be  much  more  man- 
ageable. 

Kill  the  crazy  ones  that  fly  and  yell 
if  you  go  near  them.  The  tame  ones  are 
the  best  layers,  and  you  will  be  taking 
your  basket  of  eggs  to  market  twice  a 
week,  from  twenty  hens,  and  bringing 
home  instead  what  groceries  you  need. 
I  should  like  to  make  some  figures  here 
concerning  broilers  and  eggs,  but  all  of 
these  estimates  are  dangerous.  I  simply 
think  that,  with  common  sense  and  study 
of  conditions,  raising  fowls  is  a  capital 
way  of  beginning  home  life  in  the 
country. 

Now  consider  the  bees,  with  honey 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  a  pound 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  hives,  on  a  place 
of  ten  or  fifteen  acres.  From  these  hives 
with  ordinary  care,  provided  you  have 
basswoods  and  wild  cherries  blossoming 
nearby,  as  well  as  a  few  acres  of  berries 
and  fruit  trees,  you  will  take  up  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
honey  annually.  You  may  figure  out  the 
income  according  to  the  market  that  you 
'have,  but  my  estimate  would  be,  after 
deducting  one  hundred  pounds  for  home 
use,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
clear  income  for  the  balance.  This  does 
not  count  in  the  incalculable  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  bees  in  pollenizing  your 
fruit.  Place  no  credit  in  the  rumors 
that  they  damage  your  fruit  by  punctur- 
ing; they  eat  only  where  orioles  or  hor- 
nets have  done  the  mischief. 

Bees  and  chickens  fall  easily  to  the 
women's  side  of  the  work.  In  Florida  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  has  over  one  hun- 
dred hens,  and  they  are  all  named.  Her 
forty  turkeys  obey  her  orders  like  trained 
soldiers.  Her  bees,  however,  are  over 
my  side  of  the  fence.     With  fowls  and 


bees  and  mushrooms  and  flower  gardens 
and  a  vegetable  garden,  a  woman  can 
make  a  fair  living,  all  alone.  As  a  rule, 
she  finds  less  trouble  with  help  than  a 
man. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  dodging 
around  this  question  of  help  constantly. 
It  has  become  a  terrible  problem  in  the 
country,  provided  we  are  not  able  to 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  home  work  and 
do  a  good  deal  ourselves.  Still  I  know 
some  of  the  best  vegetable  gardeners 
who  plant  for  succession,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested in  the  orchard,  and  get  on  with 
very  little  outside  assistance.  In  Texas 
the  women  are  running  dairies,  while 
others  are  goose  farmers,  and  in  the  fruit 
sections  not  a  few  have  canneries — and 
make  money  at  it.  I  know  at  least  one 
who  bakes  for  a  half  dozen  neighbors 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  cannery 
to  use  up  wasting  fruit,  furnishes  her 
own  food  and  something  of  a  surplus. 

Using  the  Waste 

Just  here  let  us  consider.  You  can, 
if  you  prefer,  with  the  garden  and  table 
waste  feed  one  pig,  or  a  calf,  or  a  dozen 
hens,  but  not  all  of  them.  A  cow  will 
require  house  slops  once  a  day,  and  that 
will  take  about  all  the  daily  table  waste. 
She  will  need  steady  attention,  regular 
milking,  and  her  individual  whims  must 
be  understood.  Or  you  can  feed  a  piggy 
or  a  calf  much  of  this  stuff,  only  you 
can  never  allow  them  to  be  stunted,  for 
after  that  all  the  feed  in  the  world  will 
not  make  one  of  them  worth  a  tuppence. 

A  college  professor  had  two  Jersey 
cows  and  a  single  pig;  that  pig,  get- 
ting all  the  surplus  milk,  soon  became  a 
notable  hog.  The  highly  pleased  pro- 
fessor next  year  kept  six  pigs,  but  in  the 
fall  these  were  still  pigs  and  utterly 
worthless.  What  you  want  is  to  turn 
your  waste  into  food  and  make  money 
out  of  what  some  people  throw  away. 

We  must  not  only  use  up  waste,  but 
we  must  learn  to  reduce  outgoes  to  a 
minimum.  I  know  country  families  that 
buy  coal  for  the  whole  year  round,  and 
this  adds  to  their  expense  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars.  I  have  been  able 
from  my  ten  acres  to  supply  my  kitchen 
stove  with  fuel  for  six  months  in  the 
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year,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
curious  how  much  fuel  is  constantly 
being  provided  in  the  trimmings  neces- 
sary to  keep  first-class  gardens  and  or- 
chards in  healthy  order. 

You  can  raise  your  own  meat,  or  its 
equivalent,  as  I  have  shown,  and  your 
own  vegetables.  Do  not  begin  your 
country  experience  by  exploiting  and  dis- 
playing. Do  not  plant  a  big  orange 
grove  in  the  South,  or  go  too  heavily 
into  strawberries  or  apples  in  the  North. 
Feel  your  way.  The  waste  apples  in 
your  orchard  should  be  turned  to  vine- 
gar and  cider,  and  here  comes  in  another 
one  hundred  dollars,  from  your  ten  acres. 
As  one  travels  about  the  country  he  will 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  tools  that  are  left  to  the  fric- 
tion of  storms  and  wear  of  the  weather. 
From  insects  alone  we  are  losing  one- 
fifth  of  the  products  of  the  United  States, 
while  poor  storage  reduces  our  properties 
another  fifth. 

Every  country  school  house  should 
teach  economics.  There  is  nothing  in 
country  life  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  application  of  thought  and  labor, 
and  it  is  this  overcoming  that  makes  life 
worth  the  while.  A  recent  bulletin  from 
an  agricultural  college  reports,  from  ac- 
curate tests,  that  over  one-third  the  cows 
that  are  kept  for  dairy  purposes  do  not 
pay  for  their  feed  and  care.  Recent  dis- 
cussion of  high  prices  has  also  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  country 
homes  do  not  produce  their  own  food. 
"Not  a  few  farmers  buy  every  vegetable 
that  they  eat,  potatoes  excepted,  and  all 
their  fruit,  as  well  as  most  of  their 
meat."  They  have  a  few  hens  straggling 
about,  doing  more  mischief  than  they  do 
good. 

Yet  it  is  just  as  possible  as  ever  to 
save  in  these  lines.  Potatoes,  beans,  and 
peas  are  as  nutritious  as  meat  and 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  by  every 
garden.  The  French  farmer  not  only 
raises  his  own  vegetables  and  nearly  all 
of  his  food,  but  makes  his  own  fer- 
tilizers. We  waste  our  soil-making  stuff 
and  buy  fertilizers  not  half  as  good. 

A  country  home  with  an  orchard  of 
ungrafted  fruit,  or  trees  gone  all  to  suck- 
ers and  brush,  does  not  pay.  It  will  pay 
to  dig  out  your  old-fashioned  currants 


and  grow  the  Red  Giant  and  the  White 
Grape.  It  will  double  the  crop  at  least, 
and  more  than  double  the  market  re- 
turns. My  neighbor  has  large  orchards, 
two  of  them,  but  neither  of  them  pays, 
for  the  plums  are  covered  with  knot  and 
the  pears  are  blighted,  while  the  apple 
trees  have  not  been  trimmed  for  thirty 
years.  Nothing  pays  in  the  country  but 
the  best,  and  this  grown  with  intelli- 
gence. 

Indoor  waste  is  fully  as  disastrous  as 
out-door  waste.  Certainly  an  immense 
amount  of  food  is  tossed  into  the  waste 
heap  or  fed  to  worthless  animals,  and 
more  is  lost  from  bad  storage,  as  well  as 
careless  cooking ;  every  bit  of  this  tells  on 
the  problem  of  whether  or  not  a  country 
home  pays. 

One  Mans  Balance  Sheet 

Now  let  us  sum  up  this  matter  of  a 
complete  country  home,  as  I  have  out- 
lined it,  and  see  what  it  all  comes  to.  I 
will  let  the  truck  farmer  speak  for  him- 
self. ,  "We  rented  a  farm  of  fifteen  acres, 
one-half  of  it  under  cultivation.  We 
paid  sixty  dollars  for  a  horse  and  thirty 
for  a  cow,  buying  also  a  wagon  with 
necessary  tools.  This  left  us  with  a  very 
small  balance  in  pocket.  The  first  year 
our  trucking  gave  us  a  balance  of  nine 
dollars.  The  next  year  we  added  fifty 
acres  more  and  trucked  the  whole  of  it. 

"We  added  to  our  stock  by  borrowing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  season  we  had  twenty- 
five  chickens,  with  a  litter  of  pigs;  buy- 
ing left  us  in  debt  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  next  year  we  sold  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars'  worth  of  pigs,  three 
cows,  and  four  calves.  We  had  at  the 
end  of  the  year  no  cash  in  pocket,  but  a 
full  kit  of  tools  and  a  splendid  team  of 
horses — altogether  worth  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  next  year  brought  us  a 
good  cash  balance  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  dollars,  and  we  have  been  doing 
better  and  better  ever  since." 

The  fruit  grower  has  created  a  flower 
garden,  a  fruit  garden,  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, an  apple  and  pear  orchard,  bee  yard, 
hen  yard,  and  cow  yard;  that  is,  when 
his  place  is  completed.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, and  I   speak  from  experience  as 
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well  as  observation,  he  will,  from  a  five- 
acre  farm  of  fruit,  run  on  the  intensive 
principle,  with  diversified  crops,  each 
one  carefully  worked  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, at  the  end  of  the  second  year  be 
about  even;  at  the  end  of  five  years 
from  strawberries  and  cherries  he  will 
take  one  hundred  dollars ;  from  currants, 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars; 
from  raspberries,  two  hundred  dollars; 
from  plums,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars; from  honey,  seventy-five  dollars; 
from  pears,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
dollars;  and  from  apples,  probably  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  more. 
He  will  also  have  his  family  cow  and 
a  good  work  horse,  while  his  milk  pans 
are  full,  as  well  as  his  "  butter  crock  " 
— good,  sweet  butter  with  no  barn  fla- 
vors, and  there  is  an  abundance  of  thick 
cream  for  his  berries  and  for  bread  and 
cereals.  If  he  is  near  town  he  will  also 
be  selling  a  surplus  of  both  milk  and 
butter. 

Money  You  Must  Spend 

The  other  side  of  the  problem  runs 
about  this  way:  You  will  probably  need 
help  during  the  currant  and  berry  sea- 
son to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. For  your  horse  and  cow  you  will 
grow  your  own  fodder,  but  will  have 
to  buy  mill  stuff  for  the  horse  at  a  cost 
of  about  fifty  dollars  per  year.  One  dol- 
lar per  week  is  quite  enough  for  this 
expense,  if  your  horse  has  plenty  of  al- 
falfa hay.  The  cow,  with  slops  and 
June-cut  hay,  will  require  no  mill  feed 
whatever.  A  good  family  cow  is  often 
an  item  of  enormous  expense,  quite  bal- 
ancing all  that  she  gives  back  to  the 
family,  but  this  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Now  we  have  to  add  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year  for  fuel;  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year  for  groceries, 
including  sugar  and  flour;  a  clothing 
bill,  according  to  the  size  and  habits  of 
the  family.  A  doctor's  bill  is  rarely 
essential,  where  good  diet  and  common- 
sense  dominate.  Items  of  food  can  be 
reduced  considerably  by  buying  at  whole- 
sale. We  ought  to  add  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars  more  for  books  and  ex- 
cursions. Add  two  hundred  dollars  for 
sundries. 


In  my  judgment,  and  with  knowledge 
of  what  I  am  asserting,  a  moderate- 
sized  family,  with  moderate  tastes  and  in- 
dustry, can  live  well  with  an  outgo  of 
from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year.  If  now  we  add  five  years 
more  to  our  experiment,  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  add  largely  to  the 
income  from  small  fruits,  but  we  shall 
be  able  to  a  good  deal  more  than  double 
the  income  from  large  fruits.  The  apple 
trees  that  will  return  one  hundred  dol- 
lars at  the  end  of  five  years,  will  return 
five  hundred  dollars  at  die  end  of  ten 
years  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  your  being  able  to  get  along 
with  a  small  income  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  your  experience  in 
country  life. 

I  have  seen  very  much  better  chances 
than  I  have  outlined,  where  an  old  place 
comes  into  market,  somewhat  out  of  re- 
pair perhaps,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
fruit  already  obtainable.  The  care  of 
such  a  place  requires  patience  and  scien- 
tific principles  of  pruning  as  well  as  feed- 
ing the  trees.  In  Florida  I  have  noted 
a  large  number  of  bearing  orange  groves 
and  grape  fruit  groves  sold  at  a  nom- 
inal figure,  but  returning  a  very  hand- 
some sum  the  very  first  year.  I  can  find 
places  in  New  England  where  the  in- 
come would  be  just  as  liberal  from  apples 
and  pears.  A  peach  orchard  often  drops 
into  the  market,  in  Delaware  or  Mary- 
land, or  an  apple  orchard  in  Missouri, 
that  is  as  good  as  clear  profit. 

Growing  for  market  in  these  days  is 
quite  a  different  problem  from  what  it 
was  before  the  railroads  undertook  to 
carry  our  produce  a  thousand  miles  to 
sell  it.  It  compels  trusting  middlemen 
with  our  crops.  Where  the  market  is 
five  thousand  miles  away,  or  five  hun- 
dred even,  the  ordinary  grower  loses  en- 
tire control  of  his  fruit  or  grain  as  soon 
as  he  has  put  it  on  board  the  cars.  If 
he  gets  an  inadequate  return  it  is  very 
difficult  to  sift  the  case  and  secure  jus- 
tice. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
strongly  recommended  that  you  do  not 
plant  yourself  very  far  from  a  town  large 
enough  to  absorb  your  surplus.  I  am 
aware  that  this  cannot  always  be  done, 
but  in  every  case  you  can  adopt  the  prin- 
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ciple  which  I  have  urged,  to  grow  first 
for  home  use  and  second  for  the  needs 
of  the  market. 

Make  sure  that  your  gardens  are  up- 
to-date,  giving  you  the  very  best  products 
of  modern  discovery  and  creation  and 
cutting  off  your  expenses  in  every  direc- 
tion. Expand  slowly.  Leave  off  frills. 
The  glory  of  the  country  is  not  the  same 
as  the  glory  of  the  city,  either  as  con- 
cerns a  costly  house  and  pretentious 
grounds,  or  in  the  way  of  costly  habits 
of  eating  and  clothing.  The  glory  of  the 
country  is  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
under  training.  We  need  not  go  to  the 
extreme  of  Thoreau,  that  is  of  living 
in  a  self-constructed  hut  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  we  should  leave  out  everything 
that  savors  of  city  streets — formality  and 
artificiality.  Fit  yourself  into  compan- 
ionship with  the  trees  and  keep  your 
brains  busy  controlling,  but  not  defying, 
growth. 

Extensive  farming  does  not  come  at 
all  within  the  reach  of  these  articles.  I 
am  considering  only  a  small  country 
home,  thoroughly  cultivated.  Nor  am 
I  writing  for  those  men  of  wealth 
who  exploit  the  country  by  buying  up 
large  tracts  of  farm  land,  including 
farm  houses,  and  then  turning  them  into 
chateaux.  We  have  quite  too  much  of 
this  work  going  on,  and  while  it  creates 
false  ideals  of  homes  and  home  life,  it 
is  withdrawing  from  production  some  of 
our  richest  acres.    This  is  exactly  what 


we  cannot  afford  to  have  done.  We 
need,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  acre 
shall  be  brought  to  its  maximum  power 
to  feed  our  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. I  am  writing  specially  for  those 
people  who  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  life  for  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple is  country  life;  for  those  who  have 
battered  themselves  against  the  problem 
of  earning  a  living  at  city  employment 
and  have  done  nothing  else  than  merely 
to  secure  daily  bread. 

Young  men  I  specially  advise  to  turn 
to  agriculture  as  the  most  hopeful  of  the 
industries.  Our  city  boys  should  find 
places  with  skilled  farmers,  if  possible, 
where  they  can  secure  a  training  sup- 
plementary to  anything  given  by  the 
schools.  To  a  college  graduate  I  would 
say:  Add  now  a  few  years  at  an  agri- 
cultural college. 

To  everyone  I  would  say:  This  busi- 
ness of  going  into  the  country  is  not  a 
matter  of  play  or  of  sentiment;  bring 
with  you  every  bit  of  information  and 
training  that  you  can  secure.  Come  out 
from  congested  life  with  the  understand- 
ing that  you  cannot  change  your  lot 
by  merely  getting  away  from  houses 
and  paved  streets — that  country  life  to 
be  a  success  requires  knowledge,  indus- 
try, thriftiness,  economy,  and  all  the  bet- 
ter qualities  that  make  up  the  best  human 
character.  This  is  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  story,  that  country  life  makes  men, 
if  it  has  good  stuff  to  work  on. 


OILING  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

BY    HAROLD   WHITING    SLAUSON 


EFORE  he  buys  a  car,  the 
average  man  believes  that 
any  substance  that  is  "greasy 
and  slippery"  will  serve  as  a 
lubricant  for  any  of  the  mov- 
ing parts;  afterward,  he  is 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  there  is  but 
one  brand  of  oil  made  that  is  suitable 
for  the  purpose — for  the  motor-car 
owner  is  usually  as  much  of  a  crank  as 
to  the  kind  of  lubricant  he  uses  as  he 
is  in  regard  to  the  make  of  car  he  is 
driving.  The  lubrication  problem  of  the 
automobile  is  a  vital  one,  for  the  life  of 
a  car  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  oil  distributed 
to  the  various  moving  parts  and  it  is 
sometimes  only  after  expensive  experi- 
ences that  the  ordinary  driver  learns  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  question.  But, 
although  ignorance  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  lubrication  may  ruin  a  car 
as  quickly  as  careless  driving,  there  are 
many  good  brands  of  oil  on  the  market, 
any  one  of  which  will  give  excellent  re- 
sults in  an  automobile  when  handled  in 
the  proper  manner. 

A  real  lubricant  serves  two  purposes 
when  it  is  introduced  between  the  sur- 
faces of  two  moving  parts.  In  the  first 
place,  it  forms  a  film  over  the  surfaces 
in  contact,  thus  actually  separating  the 
two  moving  parts,  and  as  the  "coefficient 
of  friction"  of  metal  on  oil  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  metal  on  metal,  the 
heat  and  frictional  resistance  are  greatly 
reduced  because  of  the  lubricant.  If 
the  surfaces  are  held  so  closely  together 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  film  of  oil,  the  bearing,  or 
whatever  portion  fails  to  be  lubricated, 
will  heat,  expand,  and  finally  "seize"  so 
tightly  that  it  cannot  be  moved  until 
allowed  to  cool.  Consequently  a  tight 
bearing,  although  well  supplied  with  oil, 
will  become  hot  as  quickly  as  one  that  is 
not  lubricated. 

Even  in  a  well-lubricated  and  prop- 
erly-set   bearing,     there    is    a    certain 


amount  of  heat  generated.  This  heat  is 
carried  off  by  the  used  oil,  and  as  a 
fresh  supply  of  lubricant  is  admitted,  the 
bearing  is  kept  much  cooler  than  would 
be  the  case  were  the  same  oil  to  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond function  that  a  lubricant  serves  as  a 
friction  and  heat  reducer. 

What  is  true  of  a  plain  bearing  also 
holds  good  when  applied  to  the  motion 
of  a  piston  in  its  cylinder,  although  the 
lubricating  problems  in  the  latter  are 
slightly  more  complicated  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  a  high  degree  of  heat. 
In  cylinder  lubrication,  the  oil  forms  a 
film  between  the  piston  rings  and  cylin- 
der walls,  and  although  the  motion  is 
reciprocating  instead  of  rotary,  the  fric- 
tion-reducing conditions  are  identical. 
But  ask  any  average  motor-car  owner 
what  is  the  great  problem  or  trouble  of 
cylinder  lubrication,  and  he  will  say, 
"Carbon  deposit  in  the  cylinders."  He 
will  be  right  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  complications  caused 
by  the  heat  in  the  cylinders  which  forms 
conditions  not  met  with  on  plain  bear- 
ing lubrication. 

Carbon  deposit  in  the  cylinders  is  the 
bugbear  of  many  an  autoist  and  is  the 
cause  of  more  cleaning,  scraping,  valve 
grinding,  and  general  overhauling  of  the 
motor  than  all  other  motor-car  ills  com- 
bined. This  trouble  can  be  avoided  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  even  the  most  care- 
ful use  of  the  best  brands  of  oils  cannot 
prevent  entirely  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  hard,  black  deposit  in  cylinders 
and  on  piston  heads.  A  small  accumula- 
tion of  this,  however,  will  do  no  appre- 
ciable harm,  and  under  good  conditions, 
a  motor  may  be  driven  for  thousands  of 
miles  before  it  will  exhibit  the  slightest 
indication  of  a  need  for  overhauling. 

The  man  who  is  looking  for  the  "no- 
carbon"  oil  will  seek  in  vain,  for  such  a 
lubricant  does  not  exist.  Carbon  is  a 
part  of  the  chemical  composition  of  all 
lubricants  and  greases,  for  these  all  be- 
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long  to  the  great  family  of  hydro- 
carbons. Consequently,  were  it  possible 
to  remove  all  the  carbon  from  any  of 
these  substances,  we  would  have  remain- 
ing only  the  gas,  hydrogen,  which  would 
certainly  not  form  a  satisfactory  lubri- 
cant. This  carbon,  however,  combines 
in  a  certain  chemical  proportion  with 
the  hydrogen  to  form  the  lubricant,  but 
there  may  be  an  excess  of  the  former 
which  remains  in  "suspension."  This  is 
known  as  "free  carbon"  and  is  not  to 
be  desired  in  any  oil  used  for  cylinder 
lubrication,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
combustible  and  will  remain  after  the 
rest  of  the  hydro-carbon  has  been  burned 
by  the  heat  of  the  explosion. 

Although  this  free  carbon  existed  in 
large  quantities  in  much  of  the  oil  used 
several  years  ago,  present-day  methods 
of  refining  the  petroleum  from  which 
the  cylinder  lubricants  are  obtained  have 
so  improved  the  quality  of  oil  that  for- 
eign matter  or  carbon  in  suspension  is 
never  found  in  the  better  grades  now- 
adays. A  good  test  for  the  presence  of 
undesirable  foreign  matter  or  free  car- 
bon is  to  strain  the  oil  through  one  or 
two  thicknesses  of  filter  paper,  and  if  any 
exists  it  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  solid 
particles  on  the  white  surface  after  the 
liquid  has  run  through.  This  method, 
while  simple,  will  detect  only  the  pres- 
ence of  that  carbon  which  appears  in 
suspension,  or  "undissolved,"  and  is  not 
so  certain  a  test  of  the  carbon-forming 
properties  of  an  oil  as  is  burning  a  small 
quantity  of  the  lubricant  on  a  piece  of 
asbestos  so  that  any  residuum  may  be 
easily  observed  on  the  white  surface. 

To  carry  out  the  last-mentioned  test, 
however,  will  require  more  than  the 
heat  from  a  match,  for  the  "flash  point" 
of  the  average  gasoline  engine  cylin- 
der oil  lies  between  350  and  450  de- 
grees, Fahrenheit.  The  "flash  point"  of 
the  oil  is  the  temperature  to  which  the 
lubricant  must  be  heated  before  it  will 
give  off  an  inflammable  gas,  and  this 
may  be  fifty  degrees  lower  than  the  ac- 
tual burning  point  of  the  oil.  Inasmuch 
as  the  temperature  of  combustion  in  the 
cylinder  is  generally  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1200  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  it  may  be 
wondered  why  an  oil  having  a  flash  and 
burning  point  of  less  than  half  this  tem- 


perature is  suitable  for  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion. This  may  be  explained  by  stating 
that  the  oil  itself  need  not  be  exposed 
to  this  high  temperature,  as  the  1200 
degrees  of  heat  are  found  at  the  time  of 
ignition  only  and  affect  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder  and  piston  forming  the  com- 
pression space,  or  combustion  chamber. 

Where  Oil  Is  Needed 

Lubrication  is  needed  only  between 
moving  surfaces  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  as  the  piston  is  at,  or  very 
near,  the  top  of  its  stroke  when  ignition 
takes  place,  the  cylinder  walls  requir- 
ing the  oil  are  covered  and  are  not  ex- 
posed to  this  great  heat.  As  the  piston 
is  forced  downward,  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion expand  and,  according  to  one  of 
the  primary  laws  of  physics  regarding 
expanding  gases,  heat  is  given  off  and 
these  gases  are  cooled.  Consequently, 
by  the  time  the  piston  has  traveled  part 
of  its  stroke,  the  portion  of  the  cylinder 
walls  to  which  the  oil  has  been  applied 
is  not  subjected  to  the  intense  degree  of 
heat  that  was  found  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lu- 
bricant is  not  burned.  Unless  the  flash 
point  is  very  high,  however,  some  of  the 
lubricant  is  almost  certain  to  be  burned, 
as  a  few  drops  are  sure  to  reach  the 
portion  of  the  cylinder  walls  which  is 
heated  above  the  temperature  at  which 
an  ordinary  cylinder  oil  gives  off  an  in- 
flammable gas. 

No  harm,  however,  will  be  done  by 
this  burned  oil  if  the  proper  lubricant 
is  used,  but  if  the  oil  is  full  of  dirt  and 
free  carbon,  a  hard  deposit  may  be 
formed  which,  in  time,  will  cause  con- 
siderable trouble.  But  in  reality,  the 
fact  that  the  oil  burns,  or  even  that  it 
leaves  a  residue,  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  is  the  nature  of  this  residuum 
remaining  after  combustion,  and  experts 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  agree  that 
it  is  this  point  at  which  "carbon  or  no 
carbon"  is  decided. 

If  the  oil  burns  and  the  residuum  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  dry  powder, 
this  will  be  blown  out  automatically 
through  the  exhaust  pipe,  leaving  the 
cylinder  walls  and  piston  head  as  clean 
as  though   no  lubricant   had   found   its 
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way  into  the  section  of  intense  heat.  It 
is  the  oil  which,  when  burned  in  the  cyl- 
inder, will  leave  a  sticky  mass  that  will 
eventually  harden  that  is  the  lubricant 
to  avoid,  for  it  is  lubricant  of  this  na- 
ture that  is  the  primary  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  carbon  troubles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that, 
provided  the  proper  kind  of  oil  is  used, 
there  is  no  particular  harm  done  to  the 
motor  if  an  excess  of  lubricant  is  fed 
into  it  for  a  short  time.  In  fact,  too 
much  oil  is  far  better  than  too  little, 
and  the  faint  trail  of  blue  smoke  given 
off  from  the  relief  cocks  or  through  the 
exhaust  is  an  indication  to  the  trained 
autoist  that  his  motor  is  receiving  just 
about  the  right  amount.  But  above  this 
point,  at  which  the  exhaust  indicates 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  oil  is  being 
burned,  any  additional  supply  is  of  no 
advantage  whatsoever,  and  as  it  is  an 
absolute  waste  of  lubricant  and  an  an- 
noyance to  anyone  who  comes  in  the 
neigborhood  of  the  smoking  car,  every 
owner  and  chauffeur  should  regulate  the 
amount  of  oil  fed  to  his  engine  to  a 
nicety. 

Not  Always  the  Fault  of  the  Oil 

But  an  oil  which  will  leave  a  fine, 
dry  residuum,  when  burned  under  the 
proper  conditions,  may  sometimes  be  the 
contributory  cause  of  annoying  carbon 
troubles  if  the  mixture  fed  to  the  motor 
is  not  regulated  correctly.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have  proved  that  rich  mix- 
tures, in  which  there  was  too  great 
an  amount  of  the  gasoline  vapor  pres- 
ent to  be  entirely  consumed  by  the 
oxygen,  would  transform  the  fine,  dry 
carbon  residue  of  the  burned  oil  into  a 
sticky  mass  that  would  eventually  hard- 
en. Consequently,  no  oil  should  be 
condemned  as  being  the  cause  of  carbon 
troubles  until  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
motor  has  been  receiving  the  proper 
mixture  of  gasoline  vapor  and  air.  The 
carburetor  should  be  so  regulated  that 
the  proportion  of  gasoline  vapor  to  air 
is  as  small  as  possible  without  causing 
the  motor  to  skip  on  low  speeds. 

All  oil  possesses  the  property  of  vis- 
cosity which,  in  other  words,  is  its  ability 
to  "run,"  and  at  the  same  time  be  sticky, 


or  "ropey,"  like  molasses.  An  oil  of 
high  viscosity  is  a  very  thick  oil,  while 
a  less  viscous  lubricant  is  thinner  and 
more  like  water.  A  thin  oil  should  not 
be  used  on  surfaces  between  which  there 
is  a  heavy  pressure,  for  then  the  film  of 
the  lubricant  would  be  broken  down  and 
squeezed  out.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
heavy,  or  highly  viscous,  oil  should  not 
be  used  on  light  bearings  and  on  sur- 
faces between  which  there  is  but  very 
little  pressure,  as  the  lubricant  would 
then  be  so  sticky  that  it  would  furnish 
an  actual  resistance  to  the  moving  parts. 

All  oil  will  become  more  viscous  in 
cold  weather,  and  for  this  reason  a  thin- 
ner lubricant  should  be  used  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  With  the  old  style  of 
lubrication  in  which  a  gravity  oil  cup 
led  to  each  cylinder,  it  was  often  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  oil  before  starting  the 
motor  on  a  cold  morning,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  the  present  systems,  in 
which  the  lubricant  is  either  forced  by 
air  pressure  or  by  mechanical  means  into 
the  cylinders,  or  is  thrown  up  against  the 
walls  by  the  revolution  of  the  crank 
shaft  in  the  case,  such  means  are  seldom 
necessary. 

A  method  of  cylinder  lubrication 
which  has  become  popular  with  some 
manufacturers  of  two-cycle  motors  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  consists  in  in- 
troducing a  certain  proportion  of  oil  into 
the  fuel  tank.  The  oil  is  dissolved  in 
the  gasoline,  and  as  the  charge  is  sucked 
into  the  cylinder,  the  finely-divided  par- 
ticles of  the  lubricant  are  thrown  against 
the  cylinder  walls  and  are  there  sep- 
arated from  the  gasoline  vapor  and  air 
comprising  the  mixture. 

In  other  systems  applied  to  two-cycle 
motors  these  results  are  brought  about 
in  a  slightly  different  way  by  introduc- 
ing the  feed  pipe  from  the  oil  tank  into 
the  intake  pipe,  where  the  inrushing 
charge  will  carry  the  drops  of  lubricant 
with  it.  This  system  has  an  advantage 
over  the  other,  in  that  the  oil  is  not 
finely  dissolved  and  consequently  is  not 
thrown  against  all  parts  of  the  cylinder, 
including  the  head,  where  the  heat  is 
greatest  and  where  lubrication  is  not 
desired. 

It  should  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  that  special  oils  are  required 
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for  the  cylinder  lubrication  of  an  auto- 
mobile, and  the  reasons  should  be  clear 
why  an  oil  that  is  used  with  good  results 
on  a  steam  engine,  a  sewing  machine,  or 
a  lawn  mower  will  not  be  suitable  when 
poured  into  the  oil  tank  of  a  motor  car. 
The  motor  is  not  the  only  portion  of 
the  modern  automobile  that  requires  lu- 
brication, and  especial  attention  is  di- 
rected to  this  only  because  it  is  here  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is  gener- 
ated; consequently  it  requires  a  fresh 
supply  of  oil  constantly.  The  other 
parts  of  the  car,  such  as  the  transmis- 
sion, clutch,  differential,  and  wheels,  are 
either  packed  in  grease,  or  revolve  with 
the  peripheries  of  the  gears  dipped  in  a 
well  of  oil.  Whatever  method  for  lu- 
bricating these  parts  is  used,  however,  a 
new  supply  must  be  furnished  after  every 
few  hundred  or  thousand  miles  of  run- 
ning, and  poor  judgment  used  in  replen- 
ishing these  parts  may  lead  to  almost  as 
disastrous  results  as  though  an  oil  of  a 
200  degree  flash  point  had  been  used  in 
the  motor. 

Busy  Transmission  Gear 

Should  a  man  be  able  to  view  the 
inner  workings  of  a  motor  car  while  it 
was  in  motion,  he  would  realize  that  the 
transmission  case  is  just  about  the  busiest 
place  in  the  whole  machine.  When  the 
clutch  is  engaged,  there  is  no  time  dur- 
ing which  at  least  one  gear  is  not  in 
motion,  and  at  frequent  intervals  and 
during  long  stretches,  some  wheels  and 
shafts  are  revolving  faster  than  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  motor.  This  means  that 
not  only  must  lubrication  be  provided 
for  the  bearings  of  the  shafts,  but  that 
the  intermeshing  teeth  of  the  gear  wheels 
must  be  oiled  as  well. 

The  rapidly-revolving  gear  wheels 
would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  off 
any  oil  through  which  the  lower  parts 
of  their  peripheries  passed,  and  conse- 
quently a  heavy  lubricant  must  be  used 
which  will  be  sufficiently  viscous  to  ad- 
here to  the  teeth  of  the  gears  and  thus 
overcome  the  centrifugal  force.  Inas- 
much as  the  oil  used  for  this  purpose 
does  not  need  to  be  forced  through  a 
small  tube,  or  be  splashed  against  the 
surface  to  be  lubricated,  a  grease  which 


is  "infinitely  viscous"  may  be  employed. 
Grease,  of  course,  will  not  flow  when 
in  its  normal  state,  but  if  a  sufficient 
amount  is  placed  in  the  transmission 
case,  it  will  be  cut  into  and  carried  up 
by  the  gear  teeth  and  thus  be  well  dis- 
tributed. 

But  whether  a  grease  or  a  heavy  oil 
is  used  in  the  transmission  case,  the  de- 
gree of  the  flash  point  and  amount  of 
free  carbon  in  the  lubricant  do  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  this  part  of 
the  car.  After  a  sufficiently  heavy  oil 
or  grease  has  been  decided  upon,  and  one 
which  is  sufficiently  slippery  to  furnish 
good  lubrication,  the  main  lookout 
should  be  to  avoid  the  presence  of  acid 
or  lime.  Inasmuch  as  this  same  lubri- 
cant is  used  over  and  over  again  in  the 
transmission  and  differential  cases  for 
several  hundred  miles,  probably,  an  un- 
due amount  of  acid  in  the  oil  or  grease 
will  tend  to  pit  and  corrode  the  gear 
teeth  until  they  may  become  almost 
ruined.  Gears  should  be  a  perfect  fit  in 
order  to  run  smoothly  and  silently,  and 
any  change  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the 
teeth  will  be  evidenced  either  by  bind- 
ing, or  by  clashing  and  rumbling  audi- 
ble to  the  motorist. 

The  presence  of  lime  in  the  lubricant 
used  for  the  differential  and  transmission 
gears  will  have  a  tendency  to  form  a 
deposit  similar  to  boiler  scale  on  the  con- 
tact side  of  the  teeth.  This  will  be 
added  to  gradually  and  will  harden,  un- 
til finally  a  crust  may  cover  the  entire 
contact  surface  of  each  tooth,  leaving  it 
appreciably  larger  than  its  original  di- 
mensions. This  will  cause  the  inter- 
meshing teeth  of  the  companion  gear 
wheel  to  bind,  but  as  the  shafts  on  which 
these  gears  are  mounted  are  accurately 
set  at  the  proper  distance  apart  for  run- 
ning under  normal  conditions,  the  shafts 
will  either  be  sprung  out  of  line,  or  there 
will  be  such  a  pressure  or  side  thrust 
exerted  upon  the  bearings  that  they  will 
eventually  burn  out.  It  may  require  sev- 
eral seasons  of  running  in  order  to  form 
a  deposit  sufficiently  thick  to  cause  the 
above-described  results,  but  disaster  to 
the  transmission  is  almost  certain  to  fol- 
low the  use  of  lubricants  containing  too 
much  lime. 

A  transmission  and  differential  lubri- 
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eating  mixture  that  has  been  used  with 
success  by  many  autoists  is  made  by 
mixing  a  good  grade  of  medium-light  oil 
with  a  light  grease  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  form  a  semi-fluid  mass.  The 
chunks  of  grease  should  be  broken  up 
with  the  hands  and  stirred  in  thoroughly 
with  the  oil.  The  resulting  lubricant 
may  be  made  of  any  consistency  desired, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  its  compo- 
nents and  the  proportion  of  one  to  the 
other  that  is  used.  The  heavier  the 
transmission  in  which  the  lubricant  is  to 
be  used,  the  thicker  should  be  the  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  grease,  and  vice  versa. 

Many  transmissions  will  become  noisy 
after  a  season  or  two  of  use,  even  though 
the  best  quality  of  lubricants  may  have 
been  used  on  them.  This  trouble  may 
sometimes  be  cured  most  effectively  in 
an  exceedingly  simple  manner,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  lubricant  in  the  transmis- 
sion or  differential  case  a  small  amount 
of  cedar  sawdust  or  finely-ground  cork. 
These  substances  will  become  lodged  on 
the  teeth  of  the  gears  and  will  oftentimes 
form  an  effective  cushion  against  which 
the  teeth  of  the  intermeshing  gear  may 
rub  with  no  resulting  noise. 

Graphite,  when  mixed  with  a  good 
quality  of  oil,  has  been  found  to  form  a 
very  satisfactory  lubricant.     Graphite  is 


not  inflammable,  and  the  fine  particles  of 
it  that  are  mixed  with  the  lubricating 
oil  will  work  their  way  into  the  micro- 
scopic holes  and  pores  of  the  gear  tooth, 
bearing,  cylinder,  or  whatever  is  to  be 
lubricated  and  will  there  remain,  fur- 
nishing a  more  or  less  temporary  lubri- 
cant in  case  the  oil  supply  should  be 
cut  off. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  will 
be  seen  that  quality  of  the  lubricating 
material  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  motor  car,  second  only  to 
quantity,  and  that  a  poor  supply  of  good 
oil  is  no  worse  than  a  good  supply  of 
poor  oil.  The  modern  motor  car  is,  for 
a  limited  number  of  miles,  almost  auto- 
matic in  its  oil  supply  and  distribution, 
but  this  department,  none  the  less,  re- 
quires attention  occasionally,  and  the 
autoist  should  never  wait  for  the  warn- 
ing squeak  or  grind  to  signal  him  that 
some  moving  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
his  car  is  in  need  of  the  proper  lubri- 
cation. By  the  time  the  neglected  part 
is  discovered  and  taken  care  of,  much 
damage  may  have  been  done,  and  the 
owner  will  then  regret  that  he  has  not 
spent  a  few  minutes  each  week  in  a  thor- 
ough inspection  of  every  part  that  may 
stand  in  need  of  a  new  or  increased 
supply  of  oil. 
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T  was  easy — the  easiest  thing  we 
ever  did.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  a 
shame.  But  it  served  them  right, 
and  we  laughed  last — and  best.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  it  rained. 
-^  That  was  why  the  pictures  weren't 
better  and  more  numerous.  But  if  it 
hadn't  rained,  we'd  not  have  put  one 
over  on  'em,  and  putting  one  over  was 
better  even  than  the  pictures — this  time. 

We  hadn't  any  battery,  to  begin  with. 
We'd  tried  hard  to  get  one  and  failed. 
For  three  years  we'd  had  one — some- 
body else's,  and  we'd  hired  it  for  eleven 
dollars  a  day.  So  this  season  we  decided 
to  get  one  for  ourselves  and  economize. 

It  was  easy  to  reach  the  decision  and 
hard  to  put  it  into  effect.  Ned  lived 
down  on  the  bay  where  batteries  grow, 
and  he  began  two  months  before  the 
duck  season  opened  to  hunt  for  one. 
But,  somehow,  everyone  was  going  to 
use  theirs  and  didn't  want  to  sell.  We 
offered  as  high  as  forty  dollars  for  a 
single  battery  (they're  worth  twenty), 
but  there  was  nothing  doing.  Then, 
with  a  week's  grace  before  opening  day 
left  to  us,  we  strove  in  vain  to  get  one 
built.  The  men  who  knew  how  to  build 
them  wouldn't  do  it. 

"Too  busy  getting  our  own  outfits 
ready.  Besides  there  are  too  many  bat- 
teries this  year  anyhow.  We  want  some 
shooting  ourselves,"  they  told  us. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
take  a  grass  boat — a  low,  flat  sort  of 
duck  boat  that  is  practically  useless  for 
duck  shooting  in  open  water. 

On  the  way  down  from  the  city  in 
the  train  I  tried  to  cheer  myself  with 
the  thought  that  early  in  the  season 
when  the  birds  had  not  been  gunned 
much,  fair  bags  had  been  made  from 
grass  boats;  and  when  I  piled  out  on 
the  station  platform  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  and  smelt  the  crisp  breath  of  the 
salt  lands,  I  had  succeeded  fairly  well. 


And  then — Bang!  Every  one  of  the 
carefully  nurtured  anticipations  went  by 
the  board.     Ned  met  me  at  the  barn. 

"Say,"  he  drawled,  "we  can't  take  the 
grass  boat.  It  leaks,  and  I  haven't  had 
time  to  get  it  covered  with  canvas  on 
the  bottom." 

Now  Ned  has  many  good  points.  He 
seldom  speaks  unless  spoken  to,  and  then 
his  answers  are  monosyllabic.  He  is 
astonishingly  slow  of  thought  and  of  ac- 
tion, save  in  emergency,  when  he  acts 
far  quicker  than  nature  allows  him  to 
think.  He  has  a  habit  of  retaining  a 
sphinx-like  stoicism  when  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  if  after  ten  minutes  or  more  of 
patient  waiting  you  ask  him  why  in 
scratch  he  doesn't  answer  you,  he  re- 
plies: "I'm  going  to,  but  can't  you  give 
me  time?" 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  think 
the  beginning  of  my  little  speech  had 
begun  to  soak  into  him  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  end  of  it. 

"We  can  get  ready  by  to-morrow," 
he  unburdened  with  an  effort. 

"To-morrow,  thunder!"  I  shouted. 
"To-morrow's  the  first  day,  you  inani- 
mate lump  of  stupidity.  Every  outfit  in 
the  bay'll  be  out  at  daybreak  and  have 
killed  half  the  birds  on  the  coast  before 
noon.  We've  got  to  get  a  grass  boat, 
to-night,  somehow." 

"I  got  some  of  the  stool  rigged,"  vol- 
unteered Ned. 

This  was  another  cue  for  me  to  ex- 
plode. He  had  promised  to  have  them 
all  ready  a  week  before  opening  day  so 
there  would  be  no  hitch. 

"Well,"  I  growled,  after  I  had 
worked  off  the  acute  stages  of  choler, 
"it's  10:30  now,  but  we'll  go  across 
this  bay  of  yours  to-night — see?  We'll 
go  by  moonlight,  and  we'll  take  a  grass 
boat  and  every  duck  decoy  we've  got. 
So  now  pitch  in  and  hustle." 

We  hot-footed  for  the  village  half  a 
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mile  away.  Ned  knew  of  three  men  who 
owned  grass  boats  he  thought  we  might 
borrow,  buy,  or  rent.  The  first  had 
loaned  his  boat  to  some  one  else;  the 
second  had  sold  his  to  a  man  in  another 
town  ten  miles  away ;  and  the  third  was 
going  to  use  his  own.  Then  Ned 
thought  of  a  fourth.  He  had  probably 
been  thinking  of  the  fourth  since  the 
moment  we  started  out  to  find  the  first, 
but  it  didn't  get  as  far  as  verbal  expres- 
sion until  1 1 :  30  found  us  still  boatless 
in  the  extreme  west  part  of  the  village. 
And  the  fourth  man  lived  three 
miles  away  in  the  farthest  section  to  the 
east. 

Sure,  he  had  a  grass  boat.  And  we 
could  have  it — have  it  long  as  we  liked. 
Only  it  wasn't  just  what  you  might  call 
a  brand  new  boat.  It  leaked  in  the 
stern,  and  the  canvas  was  off  the  deck- 
ing, and  the  cockpit  combings  were 
broken,  and  it  was  water-logged,  and  the 
painter  was  rotten.  But  we  could  take 
it — if  we  couldn't  do  any  better. 

The  next  thing  was  to  rig  the  re- 
maining sixty  stool  which,  added  to  the 
fifteen  Ned  had  prepared,  made  a  total 
of  seventy-five.  Then  it  was  that  I 
found  that  Ned  with  his  usual  fore- 
thought had  neglected  to  provide  an- 
chor weights  for  them.  But  he  diverted 
some  of  my  wrath  by  announcing  that  a 
new  house  was  building  right  across  the 
way  and  there  was  a  big  pile  of  red 
bricks  in  front  of  it. 

Theft  is  an  appalling  thing  unless  the 
shooting  season  opens  the  next  day  and 
you  are  surrounded  by  a  cast-iron  de- 
termination to  go.  Then  it  doesn't 
amount  to  shucks.  We  hit  the  brick 
pile  with  a  wheelbarrow,  held  close  to 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  dodged  under 
the  arc  light  in  safety,  and  reached  the 
banks  of  the  creek  with  relief  and  bricks 
aplenty. 

"Say,"  rumbled  Ned,  in  an  unusual 
burst  of  verbiage  a  little  later,  "I  never 
thought  I'd  see  you  cracking  stone."  I 
ignored  his  joke,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
intended  as  such,  and  kept  on  cracking 
the  bricks  in  half  and  silently  tossing 
them  over  to  him  while  he  tied  the 
decoy  anchor  strings  to  them. 

It  was  late  when  the  last  line  was 
tied,  and  we  loaded  the  stool  into  Ned's 


twenty-foot  open  sloop.  A  faint  north 
wind  with  the  touch  of  frost  in  it 
stirred  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  at 
our  feet  and  corrugated  the  gold  of  the 
moonlight  that  fell  in  a  short,  thick  bar 
across  the  water  of  the  creek.  And  full 
into  that  golden  path  we  headed  the 
sloop  for  the  eight-mile  sail  to  the  beach, 
where,  huddled  in  the  dunes,  was  the 
shanty  in  which  we  were  to  spend  the 
two  days  of  our  trip. 

It  was  not  till  we  reached  the  shanty 
on  the  beach  that  the  stars  went  out 
under  night  clouds,  and  the  dunes  began 
to  sob  with  the  wail  of  the  wind.  It 
blew  hard  and  became  immeasurably 
colder  in  about  a  minute.  Fighting  our 
way  in  the  face  of  the  gale,  we  slammed 
the  door  and  found  promptly  that  the 
wood  box  supposed  to  hold  the  fuel  for 
the  small  range,  the  sole  heating  plant 
of  the  establishment,  was  empty.  Out 
we  hied  ourselves  to  new  fields  of  effort 
and  in  the  black  dark  that  is  the  heri- 
tage of  the  beaches  we  gathered  arm- 
fuls  of  driftwood  by  feeling,  for  now 
the  moon  was  hidden  and  we  could  see 
nothing. 

I  woke  with  the  conviction  that  my 
name  was  Peary,  to  find  the  sun  look- 
ing at  me  through  the  east  window. 
Since,  I've  wondered  if  it  wasn't  the 
staccato  clattering  of  my  teeth  that  did 
the  thing  the  alarm  clock  had  failed  to 
do.  But  at  the  time  I  had  inclination 
for  no  such  frivolous  calculations. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  shooting  season,  and  here  we 
were,  sleeping  like  frozen  logs,  while  the 
whole  remaining  world  of  sportsmen 
were  out  participating  in  the  slaughter. 
"Kplung!"  low  and  guttural  and  dis- 
tant, as  guns  sound  over  salt  water,  came 
something  that  sent  me  out  of  bed  like 
a  charge  of  number  sixes  from  the  mouth 
of  a  choke  bore.  With  much  appro- 
priate language  I  roused  the  sleeping 
Ned,  and  we  flew  at  the  coffee  pot,  the 
frying  pan,  and  the  balky  stove. 

It  was  still  blowing  a  stiff  breeze  from 
the  northward — too  stiff  for  our  grass 
boat  to  lie  out  in  deep  water.  There- 
fore, we  decided  to  rig  off  a  point  half 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  shanty.  As 
we  were  putting  off  I  saw  a  dozen  broad- 
bill  sweep  into  a  point  a  few  hundred 
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yards  to  the  east,  set  their  wings,  and 
then,  "plung — plung  " ;  a  dark  figure 
rose  from  a  tuft  of  beach  bush  and  raked 
them.  We  saw  he  had  stool  out  off  the 
shore  and  marveled  that  the  birds  had 
gone  in  to  him,  for  deep-water  ducks  on 
the  bay  seldom  decoy  well  to  the  shore 
unless  the  weather  is  bad. 

Well,  we   rigged  the   grass  boat   off 


and    slowly   sinking  in   twenty-five   feet 
of  water. 

We  put  about  and  ran  alongside  her. 
While  I  frenziedly  bailed  with  a  tin 
can,  Ned  slipped  a  fisherman's  bend 
about  her  amidships,  fastened  the  painter 
in  an  oar  which  we  put  inside  her  so  that 
she  would  tow  straight,  stuck  the  stem- 
piece   on   the   best   he   could,   and    then 


AND    THEN    NED    BEGAN    TO    THROW    STOOL. 


our  point  and  I  spent  two  hours  in  her 
without  seeing  so  much  as  a  bird  come 
within  hailing  distance.  Then  Ned  took 
his  turn,  and  during  it  a  pair  of  red 
heads,  young  birds  with  plumage  not 
yet  brightened,  swung  in  and  he  cut 
them   down. 

When  afternoon  came  without  an- 
other shot  Ned  suggested  we  take  up 
the  stool  and  sail  about  the  bay  to  see 
where  the  birds  were  flying.  It  was 
blowing  fresher  when  we  steered  across 
the  channel  and  the  clumsy  grass  boat 
pounded  heavily  in  Our  wake.  It  was 
just  in  midchannel  that  her  stem  to 
which  her  painter  was  fastened  pulled 
loose    and    left   her    without    any    bow 


with  considerable  language  we  started 
back  to  the  shack. 

All  went  well  till  we  reached  the 
windward  side  of  the  channel  where  the 
wind  had  churned  up  a  big  sea.  We 
were  talking  ducks  and  watching  ducks 
that  were  swinging  in  toward  the  fellow 
on  the  east  point  a  mile  away,  when  sud- 
denly the  grass  boat,  forgotten  for  the 
moment,  took  it  into  her  head  to  make 
her  presence  recognized.  Poising  delib- 
erately on  the  crest  of  a  sea  astern  of  us, 
she  spitefully  plunged  down  it,  rammed 
her  low  flat  nose  into  another  one,  and 
took  a  dive. 

We  felt  the  painter  tauten,  and 
looked  around  just  in  time  to  see  her 


I    WAS    IN    THE    BLIND    ALONE. 


doing  a  Barney  Oldfield  toward  the 
clams  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  She 
dove  straight  down,  I'll  bet  it  was  eight 
feet,  and  fetched  up  on  the  painter  with 
a  terrible  jerk.  The  painter  was  fastened 
at  one  end  by  a  small  anchor  which  we 
had  hooked  inside  the  combings  of  the 
sloop  where  the  fluke  of  it  held.  The 
instant  we  saw  the  grass  boat  begin  its 
dive,  Ned  grabbed  for  the  anchor  to 
throw  it  out  so  that  the  combings  would 
not  be  torn  out,  and  he  reached  it  just 
in  time  to  place  his  middle  finger  be- 
tween the  fluke  and  the  woodwork. 

His  howl  of  pain  completely  upset  my 
mental  equilibrium  for  the  instant,  and 
instead  of  slacking  the  sheet  and  luffing 
up,  I  stood  there  watching  him  with 
open  mouth  while  he  struggled  to  free 
himself. 

It  was  the  sag  of  the  water-filled  grass 
boat  to  leeward  and  not  I  that  extri- 
cated him  from  his  unpleasant  predica- 
ment. The  drag  to  leeward  pulled  the 
stern  of  the  sloop  about,  and  she  came 
into  the  wind.  At  that  instant  the  stock 
of  the  anchor  snapped,  and  the  miserable 
cause  of  our  discomfiture  was  adrift,  bot- 
tom up.  All  the  air  had  gone  out  of  the 
cockpit  when  she  made  the  dive,  and 
she  was  so  water  soaked  that  she  was 


completely  submerged,  her  bottom  rest- 
ing a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

I  looked  at  Ned  and  he  looked  at  me. 
We  said  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  not  complimentary  to  the 
good  Samaritan  who  had  loaned  us  the 
perverse  craft. 

"Let  the  blame  thing  drown,"  snort- 
ed my  companion. 

"But  it  isn't  ours,"  I  rejoined. 

We  had  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 
before  Ned's  next  thought  manifested 
itself  in  action.  Then  he  put  about  and 
went  back  to  the  side  of  our-  tormentor. 
We  luffed  alongside  it  eight  times,  and 
each  time  we  tried  to  lift  the  bow  of  it 
onto  the  stern  of  the  sloop,  but  we  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  haul  aboard  one  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids.  With  no  air 
under  it,  it  was  about  as  heavy  as  a 
brick  tenement.  The  painter  had  broken 
away  in  the  confusion,  so  we  had  no 
way  of  making  it  fast  astern  to  tow  be- 
hind the  sloop. 

The  ninth  time  we  luffed  alongside, 
Ned  got  a  boat  hook  under  the  wallow- 
ing craft  and  using  the  side  of  the  sloop 
as  a  fulcrum  we.  pried  the  nose  of  it 
high  enough  out  of  water  to  allow  some 
air  to  get  into  the  cockpit.     Then,  by 
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plunging  my  arm  shoulder  deep  in  the 
cold  water,  I  managed  to  get  a  grip  on 
its  combing,  and  we  hauled  its  bow  out 
on  the  rail  of  the  sloop. 

While  I  sat  on  the  bow  to  keep  it 
there,  Ned  trimmed  in  sheet,  and  with 
just  barely  steerage  way,  we  eased  off 
for  the  beach.  Of  course  the  sag  of  the 
water-logged  hoodoo  astern  carried  us 
far  to  leeward  and  we  finally  landed  half 
a  mile  below  our  shack. 

By  that  time  the  afternoon  was  near- 
ly gone.  The  sun  squatted  like  a  great 
golden  orange  on  the  western  rim  of 
the  bay,  and  we  had  just  two  ducks. 
To  make  matters  worse  the  individual 
on  the  point  east  of  the  shack  had  been 
keeping  up  a  fairly  steady  cannonading 
all  afternoon.  At  sunset  he  took  up  his 
decoys  and  then  we  hustled  down  to  his 
point  to  look  it  over. 

Off  shore  not  a  hundred  yards  was  a 
big  raft  of  ducks.  We  could  see  the 
faint  black  line  they  made  on  the  water 
over  which  the  heavy  autumn  twilight 
was  closing.  It  was  a  very  long  black 
line.  It  must  have  represented  at  least 
a  solid  acre  of  birds.  And  constantly 
against  the  faint  rosy  touch  that  still 
lingered  in  the  west  we  could  see  dark 
hurrying  shadows,  small  wisps  of  birds 


sweeping  in  to  join  the  ever  growing 
hundreds  on  the  water. 

We  had  those  ducks  all  killed  and 
stowed  away  that  night.  That  is,  we 
figured  it  all  out  how  we  were  going 
to  kill  them  in  the  morning.  It  seemed 
mighty  simple.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to.  get  down  to  that  point  before  the 
fellow  who  had  been  gunning  it  during 
the  day,  put  out  our  stool  and  begin  a 
sort  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve. 

"Now,"  I  announced,  "we'll  turn  in 
for  we've  got  to  beat  the  sun  by  a  long 
time,  or  we'll  lose  that  point." 

Of  course  we  overslept,  overslept 
sadly  but  not  irreparably,  as  it  turned 
out. 

"Hurry,"  said  Ned,  "it's  making 
day."  And  I  needed  no  added  stimulus. 
That  breakfast  was  a  feeble  apology  at 
best,  and  then  I  turned  into  the  graying 
east  and  met  the  cold  breath  of  a  stiff 
southeaster  in  my  face.  Ned  went  down 
to  the  grass  boat,  but  I  did  not  wait  for 
him  to  start  upshore  in  her. 

I  made  tracks  for  the  point.  I  more 
than  half  expected  to  see  a  dark  head 
bob  up  from  the  cover  of  beach  bushes 
that  ran  down  to  the  shore  and  find  our 
rival  of  the  day  before  ahead  of  us,  but 
I  was  pleasantly  disappointed  and  in  a 
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moment  I  was  in  the  blind  alone,  save 
for  a  scattering  of  empty  shells  at  my 
feet  that  showed  dully  in  the  coming 
dawn. 

Well,  we  had  the  point,  anyway,  and 
I  would  have  bet  that  possession  of  the 
same  would  mean  possession  of  at  least 
two  dozen  ducks  before  the  sun  had 
climbed  an  hour  high. 

Ned  was  coming  down  shore  in  his 
grass  boat,  poling  with  a  short  oar. 
When  he  was  still  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  blind  the  great  raft  of  fowl  that  still 


lay  offshore  lifted  with 
a  deafening  roar  of 
wings,  cutting  the  wa- 
ter white,  and  specter- 
like in  the  half  light 
steered  away  toward 
the  middle  of  the  bay 
and  were  lost  in  the 
shadows  that  still 
clung  northward  of 
the  splitting  dawn. 

And  then  Ned  be- 
gan to  throw  stool. 
He  made  a  mighty 
nice  job  of  it  at  that, 
spreading  them  well 
and  swinging  them 
alongshore  for  thirty 
yards,  so  that  they 
made  a  good  showing 
to  birds  coming  down 
the  edge  of  the  chan- 
nel a  quarter  of  a  mile 
out  in  the  bay.  Then 
we  hauled  the  grass 
boat  up,  the  sun  peeped 
redly  cold  above  the 
horizon,  and  with  it 
came  trouble. 

The  trouble  was  in 
the  shape  of  the  gun- 
ner who  had  held  the 
point  the  day  before. 
He  came  down  shore 
in  a  sharpie,  and  be- 
fore he  was  abreast  of 
us  he  began  to  say 
things  uncomplimen- 
tary. When  he  came 
abreast  he  redoubled 
the  horse  power  of  his 
words,  while  we  scru- 
tinized the  sky  with 
earnestness  and  bland  indifference. 

"Why  in  the  name  of  many  saints  did 
you  gentlemen  purloin  my  blind — my 
own  private  property?"  he  demanded,  in 
words  somewhat  dissimilar  but  with  the 
same  portent. 

It  took  us  ten  minutes  of  assuring 
him  that  the  blind  was  equally  our 
property,  before  he  went  away,  but  as 
he  went  he  enlightened  us  on  an  im- 
portant subject  which  now  makes  the 
location  of  that  especial  point  a  matter 
of  which  we  are  quite  as  jealous  as  was 
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he  of  its  ownership. 
He  said  it  was  the 
only  point  along  the 
beach  where  the  birds 
were  tending,  and 
that  they  were  tending 
there  because  he  had 
planted  four  hundred 
bushels  of  mussels  on 
it  some  months  before, 
a  bit  of  forethought 
for  which  we  thanked 
him  cordially. 

"That  big  raft  we 
put  up  will  be  coming 
back  in  a  few  min- 
utes," volunteered 
Ned. 

"And  then  we'll 
make  the  battery  fel- 
lows look  sick,"  I 
added. 

And  we  settled 
down  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  that  raft — 
a  wait  that  dragged 
as  the  hours  advanced 
and  our  hopes  flagged. 

At  ten  o'clock  the 
sun  went  out  and  the 
wind  hauled  a  trifle 
more  to  the  southward 
and  blew  harder. 
Dark  clouds  began  to 
make  up  to  the  north- 
ward and  west.  The 
sky  to  the  east  grew 
drab  and  toneless.  It 
looked  like  wind  or 
rain  and  Ned  said 
it  was  both. 

We  began  to  think 
of   giving  up,    an   un- 
spoken thought,  mirrored  in  each  other's 
faces,  which  both   understood.     At  last 
Ned  spoke. 

"If  this  storm  breaks,  it  may  last  a 
day  or  two,  or  even  more.  We  ought 
to  get  back  to  the  mainland." 

"But  suppose  it  breaks  while  we're 
crossing  the  bay?"  I  suggested. 

Before  my  companion  could  answer 
it  did  break.  The  dark  cloud  banks 
settled  down  gray  about  us,  shutting  out 
the  sky,  the  wind  freshened  to  a  gale, 
and   in   across  the  high  sand    dunes   at 


WENT    BACK    TO    THE    SHANTY    AND    FRIED    DUCK. 


our  back  Jupiter  Pluvius  began  to  spit 
at  us — a  fine,  drifting  veil  of  drops  that 
came,  not  in  gusts  nor  torrents,  but 
steadily,  insistently. 

We  got  out  of  the  blind  and  turned 
toward  the  shack.  No  use  trying  to 
cross  the  bay  now.  There  was  nothing 
left  but  to  get  back  to  the  shelter,  eat 
something,  and  don  our  oilskins  to  pick 
up  the  stool. 

While  the  wind  whined  forlornly 
about  the  shanty  and  the  drift  of  rain 
murmured  on   the  panes,  we   fried   our 
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last  duck,  and  sat  down  to  eat  it.  The 
table  was  near  the  eastern  window  of 
the  shack.  The  point  with  our  decoys 
was  scarcely  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
I  happened  to  look  out  through  the  fast 
blurring  pane.  I  started  to  turn  away 
when  something  caught  my  eye.  I 
looked  again.  No,  they  were  going  by. 
But  wait.  They  weren't  either!  Are 
they — ?  Yes,  sir,  there  they  go — a  pair 
of  birds  straight  into  the  stool.  A  step 
took  me  to  the  door.  I  opened  it  and 
looked  out,  just  in  time  to  see  them 
hook  their  wings  and  alight  among  the 
decoys. 

Ned  and  I  matched  to  see  who  would 
go  down  and  get  them.  I  went.  Sneak- 
ing well  bad:  behind  the  fringe  of  beach 
grass  that  hugged  the  bay  side  of  the 
shore,  I  crept  among  the  briars,  paused, 
looked  out,  dropped  back,  and  crept 
again.  And  then,  I  stepped  out  on  the 
beach  and  the  birds  jumped. 

It  was  an  easy  shot,  so  I  gathered 
them  both  and  went  back  to  the  shanty 
and  fried  duck.  But  I  kept  a  weather 
eye  out  of  the  east  window,  and  before 
I  had  taken  three  good  mouthfuls,  an- 


other pair  of  birds  swung  in  and  lit. 
Ned  took  his  turn  and  made  the  sneak, 
while  I  watched  from  the  porch.  And 
then  all  of  a  sudden,  I  gasped,  for  whirl- 
ing out  of  the  blind  rack  of  the  mist, 
a  bunch  of  a  dozen  broadbill  flung  down 
wind  past  the  stool,  wheeled  sharply,  and 
swung  up   into   them. 

Instinctively  I  looked  toward  the  grass 
where  I  knew  Ned  was  sneaking  some- 
where. I  did  not  think  he  had  seen  the 
flock  swing  in,  and  I  knew  he  would 
have  a  surprise  in  store  when  he  rose  to 
bag  the  pair  of  birds  he  believed  to  be  in 
the  stool.  And  just  then,  he  stepped 
out,  and  the  bunch  rose.  I  saw  two  of 
them  crumple  and  watched  Ned  put  out 
in  the  grass  boat.  And  the  next  minute 
I  was  digging  madly  for  shells  and 
reaching  for  my  gun.  For  from  the 
blank  face  of  the  mist  bayward  of  the 
point,  I  could  see  vaguely  flock  after 
flock  of  ducks  heading  in,  following  each 
other  close,  and  boring  direct  for  our 
stool.  Simultaneously  I  saw  Ned  drop 
flat  in  the  grass  boat  and  knew  that  he 
had  seen  them,  too;  the  next  minute 
with   oilskin   coat  banging  open   in  the 
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COMING    DOWN     SHORE    IN    THE    GRASS    BOAT. 


gale,  I  was  running  down  there  toward 
the  blind. 

The  tide  was  high  on  the  southeaster, 
and  following  a  low  place  in  the  beach, 
I  was  splashing  through  six  inches  of 
water,  when  I  tripped  on  a  root  and  fell 
flat.  Before  I  could  gain  my  feet,  I  was 
soaked,  my  boots  were  full  of  water, 
and  I  was  a  sad  mess.  But  I  didn't 
stop.  I  reached  the  blind,  and  though 
Ned  was  not  more  than  seventy-five 
yards  to  leeward  of  the  decoys  in  plain 
sight,  a  bunch  of  broadbill  swung  be- 
tween him  and  the  point,  turned  short, 
and  came  up  over  the  decoys  with  feet 
out  and  wings  bent.  They  looked  just 
like  a  flock  of  smooth,  dark  champagne 
bottles  with  wings  attached  as  they  skid- 
ded in  to  me,  and  I  let  them  have  it, 
right  and  left. 

Before  I  could  jam  in  fresh  shells, 
more  birds  were  hooking  in,  flock  after 
flock  of  them,  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  big  raft  we  had  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing, coming  in  now  for  shelter  from  the 
gale.  Before  Ned  could  get  back  ashore 
I  had  a  dozen  down,  and  while  breath- 
less and  wet  he  relieved  me  in  the  blind, 


I  put  out  in  the  boat  with  the  short  oar 
to  pick  up  the  birds  that  the  wind  was 
fast  carrying  far  to  leeward. 

Trouble  began  right  there.  The  gale 
snatched  at  the  water-soaked,  unwieldy 
grass  boat  and  before  I  knew  it,  I  was 
out  in  deep  water  where  my  oar  did  not 
touch  bottom  and  found  myself  forced 
to  use  it  as  a  paddle.  It's  no  easy  matter 
to  paddle  a  tub  like  that  infernal  grass 
boat  was  against  a  four-reef  gale,  and  by 
the  time  I  reached  the  shore  with  six 
of  the  dozen  birds  I  had  knocked  down, 
I  was  tottery  in  the  knees  and  the  per- 
spiration was  starting  from  every  pore. 

Ned  went  back  to  the  sloop,  got  short 
sail  on  her,  and  used  her  to  pick  up  the 
dead  ducks.  At  times  I  could  count  as 
many  as  five  flocks  of  birds  heading  for 
the  stool,  hardly  a  hundred  yards  separ- 
rating  them,  and  often  I  let  a  bunch 
swing  in  without  shooting  at  them. 
Meanwhile  Ned  was  beating  about  to 
leeward,  running  from  side  to  side  of 
the  sloop,  jabbing  at  floating  birds  with 
a  scaff  net. 

At  last  Ned  came  ashore.  I  told  him 
I  thought  we  must  have  near  the  limit. 
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He  hadn't  counted,  and  did  not  know, 
but  whether  we  had  the  legal  allowance 
or  not,  we  both  agreed  we'd  had  enough. 

With  the  birds  still  coming,  we  got 
aboard  the  sloop  and  faced  the  task  of 
picking  up  the  decoys  in  the  gale.  We 
couldn't  do  anything  in  the  grass  boat, 
and  we  had  to  get  those  stool  aboard 
from  the  sloop.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  do  it.  So  Ned  sailed  her  at  the 
flock,  and  I  wielded  a  pole,  dragging 
aboard  as  many  as  I  could  by  their  an- 
chor strings  before  the  sloop  fell  off  to 
leeward.  When  she  did .  fall  off,  Ned 
would  sail  her  at  them  again,  and  once 
more  I'd  stab  about  with  the  pole.  It 
took  us  eleven  whacks  to  land  the  thirty- 
five,  and  then  as  the  gale  was  not  in- 
creasing, we  decided  to  try  to  cross  the 
bay  with  the  free  wind  under  short  sail. 

It  was  almost  dark  by  this  time.  The 
wall  of  mist  shut  out  the  view  of  any- 
thing beyond  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
even  obscured  the  revolving  lamp  of  the 
light  house,  but  relying  on  the  direction 
of  the  wind  to  guide  us,  we  filled  away 
for  home. 

It  was  up  at  the  cigar  store  that  night 
— the  old,  dingy  cigar  store  that  was  the 
meeting  place  of  all  the  oracles  of  the 
village — the  cigar  store  with  its  round, 
red  station  agent  stove,  and  the  sand 
boxes  conveniently  scattered  around  it. 
The  battery  gunners  were  there — nearly 
all  of  them — when  we  drifted  in.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
and  the  powder  that  had  been  burned 
during  the  day  and  was  now  being  re- 
burned  conversationally. 

"Hello,"  shouted  Frank  Smith  as  we 
entered,  "here's  the  grass-boat  gunners. 
Bet  they  got  a  thousand." 

Frank  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
too  busy  to  build  us  a  battery. 

"Whoop!"  echoed  Ed  Rodgers.  "I 
know  whv  nobody  got  any  birds.  They 
killed  'em  all." 

Rodgers  had  refused  a  tempting  offer 
of  thirty-five  dollars  for  a  rotten  old 
single  battery  worth  fifteen. 

"How  many'd  y'get?"  asked  Al  Belt- 
man. 

We  told  him  and  a  general  laugh 
went  up. 

"Quit  kiddin',"  chorused  the  dozen. 


We  reiterated  our  statement  without 
a  grin. 

"Cross  your  hearts?"  adjured  Frank. 
We  crossed  them. 

"Well,"  said  Rodgers,  "if  you  did, 
you  beat  the  rest  of  us.  I  suppose  they 
were  all  coots." 

"Nary  a  coot,"  we  assured  him. 

"Helldivers  then,"  put  in  Ernest 
Picks.     Again  everybody  laughed. 

"Now  come  on,"  said  Al,  with  half 
conviction  in  our  favor  in  his  voice  ; 
"what   did   you    get?" 

We  stuck  to  the  truth. 

"Well,"  they  all  said,  "you'll  have  to 
show  us." 

We  were  willing,  perhaps  just  a  bit 
glad  of  the  chance.  We  weren't  good 
enough  sports  to  refrain  from  rubbing 
it  in.  The  procession  followed  us  down 
to  Ned's  house,  looked  at  the  bag,  was 
properly  bedamned,  and  then  marched 
back  to  the  cigar  store.  It  was  then, 
all  seated  around  the  stove,  that  the  cap- 
tion to  our  triumph  was  written. 

The  author  of  the  caption  was  a  little 
man  with  sadly  bent  legs  and  a  weather 
hewn  countenance.  Now  be  it  known 
that  Capt.  Charles  Beltman,  father  of 
Al,  is  a  man  of  reputation,  a  reputation 
that  extends  through  the  three  counties 
of  Long  Island,  and  is  deserving  of  even 
wider  recognition.  Capt.  Charley  has 
been  known  to  spend  a  full  hour  apply- 
ing choicely  chosen  nicknames  of  vast 
unrighteousness  to  an  acquaintance  with- 
out repeating  himself,  and  then  has 
turned  his  attention  to  another  friend 
for  an  equal  length  of  time  without  so 
much  as  once  trespassing  on  the  assort- 
ment of  new  minted  expletives  with 
which  he  immortalized  the  first. 

Rising  to  the  top  of  the  highest  sand 
box  where  he  balanced  himself  easily  on 
his  crooked  legs,  Capt.  Charley  began 
to  address  the  multitude  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ourselves.  Enrapt  we  listened. 
And  a  long  time  later  when  with  joy 
in  our  hearts  we  slipped  silently  forth 
from  the  massacre,  a  cramped  voice  still 
followed  us  out  into  the  night:  "Fifteen 
birds  is  the  best  any  of  you  could  do 
with  your  ding-goned  batteries,  you  in- 
sect-chasing, brain-hobbled,  toad-faced, 
rabbit-eyed,  helldivers,  you — " 
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SALMON    CURVING    OVER    IN    MID    LEAP. 
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^  XACTLY  what  constitutes 
the  "sport"  of  angling  is 
difficult  to  define.  It  is, 
essentially,  a  case  of  many- 
men  of  many  minds.  An- 
^  glers,  the  world  over,  are 
kittle  cattle.  The  personal  equation  fig- 
ures largely.  When  a  man  merely  says 
he  is  "going  fishing"  his  destination 
and  purpose  remain  beautifully  indefin- 
ite. To  one  individual  fishing  means 
derricking  bullheads  from  a  mill  pond 
by  moonlight;  to  another  it  spells  fly- 
casting  for  salmon  on  some  classic  Cana- 
dian river ;  and  between  these  extremes 
there  are  almost  numberless  ways  and 
means  of  fishing,  each  having  its  en- 
thusiastic adherents. 


Possibly,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  less 
difference  in  the  sporting  qualities  of 
really  game  fishes  than  in  the  like  quali- 
ties of  men  who  go  fishing.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  question  practically  simmers 
down  to  the  methods  and  tackle  adopted. 
The  man  who  kills  brook  trout  on  shark 
tackle  naturally  develops  a  small  opin- 
ion of  the  game  qualities  of  Salvelinus 
fontinalis.  Obviously  to  obtain  sport  in 
angling  you  must  use  sportsmanlike 
tackle.  What  that  is  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

Environment  plays  no  inconsiderable 
part.  It  is  questionable — or,  rather,  it  is 
not — whether  one  would  derive  much 
amusement  from  catching  trout,  on  even 
the  most  approved  tackle,  from  an  arti- 
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ficial  pool  in  civilized  surroundings.  At 
a  certain  trout  hatchery  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  the  custom  pre- 
vails of  allowing  anglers  (?)  to  cast 
over  one  of  the  ponds — at  fifty  cents  the 
cast.  At  times  parties  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  whipping  the  nearby 
streams  patronize  the  wise  hatchery  man 
with — if  they  happen  to  be  at  all  expert 
with  the  fly-rod — reasonably  weighty  re- 
sults. This,  of  course,  is  strictly  a  ques- 
tion of  "meat" — not  sport.  That,  from 
one  point  of  view,  this  sort  of  fishing 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  sporting  proposition 
can  hardly  be  controverted.  However, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  normal 
sport  of  angling. 


Environment  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  continued  appeal  of  fly- 
fishing for  brook  trout.  The  fly-caster 
fishes  for  sport  as  well  as  for  fish;  and 
half  the  sport  of  trout  fishing  is  in  "get- 
ting away  from  things,"  wading  secluded 
forest  streams  and  camping  where  the 
steam  whistle,  the  honk  of  the  motor 
car,  and  the  exhaust  of  the  motor  boat 
are  things  unheard.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  to  consider  rightly  the  sporting 
qualities  of  the  various  species  of -game 
fishes  one  must  eliminate  the  angler's 
personal  equation  and  also  the  question 
of  environment;  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  brook  trout,  the  black  bass,  and 
others  strictly  on  their  own  merits,  and 
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also  on  reasonably  light  tackle,  quite 
apart  from  individual  preferences  or  sur- 
rounding conditions. 

With  many  anglers  the  first  and  fore- 
most quality  in  a  game  fish  is  that  of 
rising  freely  to  the  artificial  fly  under 
reasonably  favorable  conditions.  And 
since,  undoubtedly,  fly-fishing  is  the  finest 
art  of  angling,  it  would  seem  not  un- 
reasonable to  require  this  quality  in  a 
candidate  for  rank  in  the  first  flight  of 
game  fishes.  Fly-fishing  is  not  a  matter 
of  pretence  or  affectation ;  and  that  fly- 
fishing is  the  best  of  all  the  varied  forms 
of  angling  is  a  proved  condition  and  not 
a  more  or  less  true  theory. 

So,    with    malice    toward    none    and 


charity  for  all,  we  must  rank  first  among 
the  game  fishes  those  which  rise  to  the 
artificial  fly — the  Atlantic  salmon,  the 
brook,  brown,  rainbow,  and  other  species 
of  trout,  both  the  black  basses,  the 
ouananiche,  and  the  land-locked  salmon. 
Formerly  it  would  have  been  necessary 
and  proper  to  include  the  grayling,  but 
this  fish  is  now  so  rare  as  to  be  practi- 
cally non-existent  to  the  American  an- 
gler, although,  with  the  brown  trout,  it 
shares  the  attention  of  the  English  fly- 
fisherman. 

Of  the  three  best  known  species  of 
trout,  the  Eastern  brook  trout,  the 
brown,  and  rainbow  trout,  it  may  be 
said  that  each  possesses  marked   differ- 
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ences  in  the  mode  of  resistance  when 
hooked.  Possibly  the  thing  wherein  the 
brook  trout,  fontinalis,  differs  most  radi- 
cally from  the  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
is  in  the  rarity  of  its  leaps  from  the 
water  unless  practically  dragged  out  by 
the  rod.  You  will  find  that,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  the  general  axiom  that 
the  brook  trout  does  not  leap  on  a  "slack 
line  holds  true. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  anglers 
should  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
certain  individual  fish  will  sometimes 
develop  and  exercise  traits  quite  opposite 
to  those  ascribed  to  the  class  to  which 
the  individual  belongs.  Thus  a  small- 
mouthed  bass  will  quite  frequently  fail 
to  leap  when  being  played  on  the  rod; 
or,  contrarywise,  the  common  pickerel, 
as  a  class  certainly  not  over-active  or  apt 
to  take  the  air  when  hooked,  will  some- 
times emulate  its  gamer  relative,  the 
mascalonge,  by  one  or  more  very  strenu- 
ous leaps.  To  appraise  rightly  the  sport- 
ing qualities  and  the  average  character 
of  resistance  of  any  particular  game  fish 
it  is  necessary  to  have  taken  a  good  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  that  certain  species 
under  normal  conditions. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  writer 
read  the  statement  of  William  C.  Harris 
that  "the  brook  trout  does  not  leap  on 
a  slack  line" ;  since  then,  in  all  my  trout 
fishing,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to 
verify  this.  The  speckled  brook  trout 
does  not  leap  on  a  slack  line,  but  when 
hooked  in  fast  water  and  held  hard  it 
will  quite  often  do  so  with  usually  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  hopes  of  the 
angler,  unless  the  hook  is  very  firmly 
fastened.  While,  then,  as  a  rule,  the 
brook  trout  is  not  a  chronic  leaper  such 
as  the  rainbow  or  the  small-mouthed 
black  bass,  it  is  always  well  not  to  count 
your  trout  until  he  is  in  the  creel;  for 
while  he  will  not  leap  on  a  slack  line, 
the  chances  are  he  may  do  so  when 
the  resistance  of  the  rod  grows  very  ap- 
preciable; and,  as  a  usual  thing,  when 
a  trout  is  hooked  in  fast  water,  it  is 
necessary  sooner  or  later  to  practically 
give  him  the  butt. 

That  the  habit  of  leaping  from  the 
water  when  hooked  is  distinctly  a  sport- 
ing quality  in  a  game  fish  goes  without 
saying.   The  possession  of  this  faculty  or 


characteristic,  the  instinctive  rush  of  the 
fish  up  through  the  water  and  into  the 
air,  with  usually,  a  savage  shaking  "of  the 
entire  body — a  fish  does  not  "shake  its 
head"  for  anatomical  reasons — doubles 
its  chances  of  getting  away,  always  puts 
the  angler  on  his  muscle  when  he  knows 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  "jumper,"  and 
lends  a  spectacular  interest  to  the  occa- 
sion quite  unknown  when  playing  a  deep- 
water  fighter. 

Of  our  common  fresh-water  game 
fishes  the  small-mouthed  black  bass  and 
the  rainbow  trout,  Salmo  irideus,  are  the 
most  prone  to  take  the  air;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  the  exceptional 
small-mouth  or  rainbow  which  does  not 
leap  at  least  once  at  some  period  of  the 
play.  Either  of  these  game  fishes,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  speckled  brook 
trout,  will  often  leap  at  the  first  feel  of 
the  hook.  A  small-mouthed  black  bass 
when  hooked  in  even  fifteen  or  more  feet 
of  water  will  often  at  once  shoot  up  to 
the  surface  and  out  into  the  air,  shaking 
its  entire  body  viciously,  the  height  of 
the  leap  depending  upon  the  momentum 
acquired  in  the  upward  rush  and  the  size 
and  muscular  development  or  condition 
of  the  fish. 

When  the  Black  Bass  Leaps 

Rather  curiously,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  average  angler's  love  of  fishing 
for  the  small-mouthed  black  bass  is 
largely  founded  upon  its  leaping  abili- 
ties, almost  every  veteran  black-bass  fish- 
erman does  his  utmost  to  defeat  the 
intention  of  the  fish  to  leap  by  "tripping" 
it  with  the  rod.  This  is  done  by  lower- 
ing the  rod-tip  to  the  water,  sometimes 
even  submerging  it,  and  putting  a  strong 
sidewise  pull  on  the  fish  when  it  is  just 
below  the  surface  and  about  to  break 
water.  Sometimes  this  procedure  is  suc- 
cessful, sometimes  not. 

In  any  case,  it  is  open  to  debate 
whether  it  is  not  about  as  well  to  allow 
the  fish  to  leap,  always  observing  the 
well-founded  rule  of  lowering  the  tip  to 
a  leaping  fish.  Personally,  I  have,  with 
malice  aforethought,  tried  both  ways  in 
alternation  when  fishing  for  the  small- 
mouthed  bass  and  other  leaping  game 
fishes,   with  practically  equal   resultant 
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losses.  But  obviously  there  is  more  sport 
and  probably  in  the  final  analysis  more 
sportsmanship  in  allowing  the  fish  to  leap 
at  will. 

The  brown  trout,  Salmo  fario,  a  fine 
game  fish  and  the  chosen  quarry  of 
the  English  fly-caster,  undeservedly  con- 
demned by  some  American  anglers  for 
reasons  which  I  have  detailed  in  a  for- 
mer article,  classes  easily  with  the  leap- 
ers.  It  does  not,  however,  leap  as  readily 
and  instinctively  as  the  rainbow  trout 
or  the  small-mouthed  black  bass;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  will  usually  break  water 
under  much  less  restraint  from  the  rod 
than  the  speckled  brook  trout,  and,  on 
occasions,  will  even  leap  at  the  first  feel 
of  the  hook. 

In  June,  1909,  when  casting  the  flies 
over  a  large,  deep  pool  below  a  falls,  I 
hooked  a  two-pound  brown  trout.  At 
the  time  the  fish  rose  and  was  fastened  I 
was  casting  something  more  than  fifty 
feet  of  line  and  the  trout  was  hooked  at 
the  outlet  of  the  pool  where  there  was 
considerable  current.  Consequently  it 
was  some  time  before  the  trout  was 
brought  within  reach  of  the  landing  net 
— it  fought  deep-down  and  with  bull- 
dog persistence.  An  attempt  by  my  com- 
panion to  net  the  fish  only  resulted  in 
scaring  it  out  into  the  center  of  the  pool 
again.  Once  more  I  nursed  it  in  to  the 
net,  and  again,  at  the  first  movement  of 
the  official  netter,  it  ran  away  seem- 
ingly no  more  tired  than  at  the  outset. 
At  no  time  had  the  fish  shown  any  in- 
clination to  leap. 

I  then  settled  down  to  kill  the  fish 
on  the  rod  before  making  another  try  at 
netting  it,  and — here  is  the  point — when 
the  trout  was  again,  and  finally,  drawn 
within  reach  of  the  net,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  thoroughly  played  to  a 
finish,  it  jumped  a  good  two-and-a-half 
feet  from  the  water — and  landed  square 
in  the  net.  That  is  a  pretty  good  sample 
of  the  kind  of  fight  a  brown  trout  will 
sometimes  put  up ;  and  it  also  shows  that 
you  never  can  tell  whether  or  when  a 
brown  trout  will  leap. 

As  a  rule  the  brown  trout  will  most 
often  leap  when  hooked  in  fast  water. 
Occasionally  it  will  leap  more  than  once. 
I  once  saw  a  three-pound  "brownie" 
jump  three  times  just  about  as  fast  as  it 


could  get  back  into  the  water  for  a 
fresh  hold.  This  fish,  by  the  way,  when 
finally  landed  (I  handled  the  net  my- 
self) was  held  only  by  a  noose  in  the 
leader  wound  around  its  gills.  Its  fran- 
tic efforts  to  shake  out  the  fly  had  suc- 
ceeded, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had 
"roped"  itself  in  true  Western  fashion. 

The  large-mouthed  black  bass  is  not 
as  chronic  and  instinctive  a  leaper  as  his 
small-mouthed  brother;  possibly  the 
rarity  of  its  leaps,  as  compared  with  the 
customary  tactics  of  the  small-mouth, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
most  often  taken  in  quiet  water.  The 
large-mouthed  black  bass  distinctly  fa- 
vors the  still  waters  bottomed  or  mar- 
gined with  weeds  and  rushes,  and  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  "light  tackle  and 
running  water  are  four-fifths  of  the 
game  qualities  of  any  fish."  However, 
anyone  who  has  taken  a  considerable 
number  of  large-mouthed  black  bass  will 
hardly  deny  the  fact  that  rather  more 
than  occasionally  the  large-mouth  jumps 
— and  does  so  with  telling  effect  upon 
tackle  and  the  nerves  of  the  angler. 

The  sea  salmon  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  ouananiche  and  land-locked  salmon, 
the  mascalonge,  and  certain  other  varie- 
ties of  trout  not  above  mentioned  are 
also  to  be  classed  with  the  leapers.  Of 
all  game  fishes  the  ouananiche  is  the  most 
active  and  persistent  in  its  aerial  tactics. 
Taken  in  running  water,  "on  the  fly" 
in  more  senses  than  one,  it  will  usually 
leap  twice  at  least  and  sometimes  a  half- 
dozen  times. 

Little  Choice  Among  the   Trout 

There  is  little  comparison  among  the 
Eastern  brook  trout,  the  rainbow,  and 
the  brown  trout  as  to  the  readiness  with 
which  they  rise  to  the  fly.  Under  rea- 
sonably favorable  fly-fishing  conditions, 
and  presuming  that  the  angler  uses  some 
degree  of  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
the  flies  and  the  requisite  nicety  and  skill 
in  casting  and  fishing  them,  any  of  these 
trout  will  rise  to  the  artificials  quite  fre- 
quently enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  fly-caster — the  man  who  fishes  for 
sport. 

Anglers  who  carefully  nurse  a  preju- 
dice against  the  brown  trout,   founded 
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upon  hearsay  evidence  and  not  upon  first- 
hand and  exact  knowledge  of  this  fish — 
for  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  anyone 
who  has  had  much  experience  with  the 
brown  trout  in  a  typically  good  trout 
stream  must  be  willing  to  admit  it  to  an 
honorable  place  among  our  game  fishes 
— hold  the  opinion  that  the  "brownie" 
is  a  reluctant  and  infrequent  riser  to  the 
flies.  On  the  contrary,  at  least  in  the 
streams  where  the  writer  has  taken  this 
fish,  and,  I  believe,  the  world  over, 
where  the  fishing  conditions  are  normally 
favorable — the  brown  trout  rises  to  the 
flies  with  no  less  frequency  or  readiness 
than  either  the  speckled  brook  trout  or 
the  rainbow. 

On  occasions,  when  fishing  a  stream 
inhabited  by  all  three  of  these  trout, 
one  will  take  more  brown  trout  than 
"brooks"  or  rainbows;  and,  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  brook  trout  or  the  rainbow 
will  lead  the  score,  presuming  that  the 
stream  is  well  stocked  with  the  three 
varieties.  There  is  little  to  choose  as  to 
the  sporting  qualities  of  our  best-known 
species  of  trout  in  the  matter  of  rising 
to  the  flies. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  the  large-mouthed 
black  bass  rises  more  freely  to  the  flies 
than  the  small-mouth.  Dr.  James  A. 
Henshall  has  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  small-mouthed  black  bass  and  the 
large-mouth  are  on  a  par  as  to  game 
qualities  when  taken  on  the  same  tackle 
in  the  same  waters.  Personally  the 
writer,  in  common  with  many  other  an- 
glers, believes  the  small-mouth  to  be  the 
better  game  fish.  To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  that  the  fight  of  a  small-mouthed 
black  bass  is  faster  and  far  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  large-mouth;  that  the 
small-mouth  is  more  inclined  to  break 
water;  and  that,  while  possibly  weight 
for  weight  it  requires  no  longer  time  to 
bring  a  small-mouth  to  the  net  than  a 
large-mouth,  the  small-mouth  is  rather 
more  apt  to  make  things  interesting  for 
the  angler. 

One  reason  for  a  well-founded  prefer- 
ence for  the  small-mouth  over  the  large- 
mouth  is  the  cleaner  habitat  and  living 


of  the  former ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  brook 
trout,  the  small-mouthed  black  bass  in- 
stinctively seeks  pure,  running  water  and 
the  rocky  or  sandy  bars  or  bottom  of 
lake  and  river,  while  the  large-mouth 
prefers  the  still  and  weedy  waters.  How- 
ever, comparisons  are  always  odious,  and 
in  the  case  of  Micropterus  dolomiei  vs. 
Micropterus  salmoides,  as  in  other  simi- 
lar matters,  "much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides." 

The  phrase  "light  tackle  and  running 
water  are  four-fifths  of  the  game  quali- 
ties of  any  fish,"  while  a  rather  sweeping 
statement,  approximates  closely  the  truth 
of  the  whole  matter.  As  an  instance, 
one  might  cite  the  case  of  the  ouananiche 
and  land-locked  salmon;  these  game 
fishes  are  essentially  the  same  so  far  as 
anglers  and  the  sport  of  angling  are  con- 
cerned, and  yet  the  reputation  of  the 
ouananiche  as  a  sporting  fish  is  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  land-locked  sal- 
mon simply  because  the  former  is  usually 
taken  on  fly-tackle  in  swift  water,  while 
the  latter  with  few  exceptions,  as  in 
Grand  Lake  Stream  in  Maine,  is  taken 
by  trolling  in  the  still  waters  of  lakes 
and  on  necessarily  heavier  tackle. 

Any  fish,  no  matter  how  game,  if 
taken  on  tackle  of  such  strength  that  its 
every  chance  of  escape  is  eliminated  and 
its  every  resistant  leap  or  rush  simply 
smothered  by  the  weight  of  rod  and 
strength  of  line,  will  naturally  not  only 
afford  no  sort  of  sport  but  fail  entirely 
in  showing  the  game  qualities  it  really 
possesses.  So  it  would  appear  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  sporting  qualities  of 
game  fishes  depend  to  no  little  extent 
upon  the  game  qualities  of  the  angler 
himself  as  evidenced  in  his  choice  of 
tackle. 

Suit  your  tackle  to  the  occasion  and 
the  quarry,  on  the  basis  of  giving  the  fish 
at  the  very  least  an  equal  chance  of  win- 
ning, and  you  will  soon  discover  the  fact 
that  a  half-pound  brook  trout  possesses 
all  the  sporting  qualities  of  a  twenty- 
pound  salmon.  If,  however,  you  elect  to 
use  salmon  tackle  on  trout,  you  will  not 
find  the  sport  over  thrilling — although 
you  may  kill  more  fish. 
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^HE  story  of  the  farmer 
who  looked  at  the  circus 
giraffe  from  all  sides  and 
then  announced,  after  due 
deliberation,  "There  ain't 
no  such  animal,"  might 
be  aptly  applied  to  what  we  call  a  "house 
dog."  But  from  early  times,  when  the 
dogs  of  the  chase  were  permitted  to 
gather  in  front  of  the  fire  and  under  the 
trenchers  in  the  eating  halls,  there  has 
been  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  dog  lov- 
ers to  have  their  pets  near  at  hand.  In 
the  olden  days,  when  the  house  was  only 
the  kennel  of  the  outdoor  dog,  no  harm 
was  done.  But  now,  when  we  have 
come  to  live  in  cities,  the  circumstances 
are  different. 

There  is  no  immediate  range  or  hunt- 
ing ground  right  outside  the  door ;  there 
are  few  opportunities  for  exercise  of  any 
of  the  wild  dog's  faculties;  there  is  no 
room  indoors  for  an  animal  that  occupies 
much  space.  All  of  these  things  and  the 
growth  of  desire  in  the  hearts  of  the 
bench  fanciers  to  breed  freaks  have  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  a  variety 
of  dogs  peculiar  to  town  houses  and  city 
flats. 

Because  of  breeding  to  fit  a  human 
purpose  rather  than  a  brute  perform- 
ance, they  are  nearly  all  more  or  less 
delicate,  with  few,  if  any,  of  the  wild 
dog's  instincts  and  abilities  remaining, 
and  they  all  present  problems  in  their 
successful  breeding  and  management  such 
as  do  not  occur  in  the  case  of  the  less  con- 
fined breeds. 

In  an  intimate  talk  about  such  dogs, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  any 
breeds  which  run  to  large  size,  for  the 
larger  the  dog  the  less  suited  he  is  to 
house  restrictions,  the  more  clumsy 
about  the  place,  the  more  difficult  to  give 
sufficient  exercise  and  to  keep  in  proper 
condition.  True  as  it  is  that  people  do 
keep  setters,  collies,  and  the  like  in  city 


apartments,  it  is  also  true  that  these  peo- 
ple work  injury  to  their  dogs  thereby. 
The  limit  of  weight  in  a  dog  suitable  for 
the  house  might  be  put  at  thirty  pounds, 
and  this  weight  will  give  an  active  ter- 
rier power  for  plenty  of  trouble  making. 

Roughly,  the  house  dogs  fall  into  two 
classes;  what  might  be  called  the  active 
and  the  passive  type.  The  ever-popular 
Boston  terrier,  the  poodles,  and  larger 
spaniels  are  dogs  of  action,  while  the  lap- 
dog  classes  embrace  all  the  diminutive 
spaniels  down  to  the  Japanese  sleeve-dog, 
weighing  sometimes  only  a  few  pounds. 

Probably  without  an  exception  all  of 
the  toy  dogs  represent  a  distortion  of 
original  type  by  selective  breeding.  The 
history  of  the  King  Charles  Spaniel,  the 
Prince  Charles,  the  Blenheim,  and  others 
shows  that  they  were  originally  bred  for 
field  work  and  put  to  use  on  game.  It 
would  be  interesting,  were  the  act  not 
cruel,  to  see  one  of  our  modern  glass- 
encased  dogs  of  this  breed  dropped  into  a 
briery  thicket  such  as  his  ancestors  used 
to  work  through.  He  would  undoubtedly 
stick  there  like  a  piece  of  blown  thistle- 
down until  rescued  by  some  human 
hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terriers  are 
more  active  and  more  able.  In  the  vari- 
ous terriers  of  Scottish  origin,  mostly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  long  coats,  there  is 
the  merit  of  antiquity  of  breed,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  the  short-coated  Irish  ter- 
rier, a  point  having  strong  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  successful  breeding.  The  Bos- 
tons are,  of  course,  a  manufactured  vari- 
ety and  recent  in  their  origin. 

The  poodles,  differing  from  most  other 
classes  of  pet  dogs,  have  the  advantage 
of  generations  of  ancestors  of  true  type 
and  are  among  the  most  intelligent  of 
dogs,  but  they,  too,  were  originally  used 
for  the  chase;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the 
Chinese  still  so  employ  them.  They  are 
excellent   water    dogs   and,    unlike   the 
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short-faced  pet  dogs,  still  retain  the 
smelling  faculty  to  a  high  degree. 

The  breeder  of  house  dogs  of  various 
kinds  has  three  problems  to  face,  coming 
under  the  classical  head  of  "breeding  for 
type,"  and  many  others  to  overcome  to 
reach  success  simply  in  rearing  puppies 
without  regard  to  appearance. 

The  type  problems  are  those  of  size, 
coat,  and  conformation,  all  of  which 
things  are  subject  to  the  usual  rule  that 
the  older  the  strain  the  more  typical  will 
be  its  offspring,  a  rule  that  is  helpful  to 
the  fancier  of  the  older  breeds  and  serves, 
at  least,  as  a  warning  to  him  who  takes 
up  the  newer  ones. 

The  ideal  dog  must  always  be  in  the 
breeder's  mind  and,  among  toys  at  least, 
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this  ideal  can  only  be  understood  through 
a  persistent  attendance  at  the  shows,  a 
careful  study  of  the  successful  dogs,  and 
comparison  of  them  with  those  that  have 
failed  to  win.  So  only  can  he  learn 
what  he  is  after,  and  when  he  has  learned 
that  he  had  better  adhere  to  it  without 
regard  to  changes  of  fashion.  For  there 
are  fashions  in  these  days,  partly  the  re- 
sult of  whim  on  the  part  of  owners,  part- 
ly due  to  some  particular  and  peculiar 
judges,  and  very  largely  like  other  fash- 
ions to  the  desire  of  dealers  to  keep  up 
an  active  market,  most  laudable  in  a 
commercial  sense  no  doubt,  but  hardly 
to  be  commended  as  a  means  of  produc- 
ing perfection  in  any  breed  of  animals. 
When  the  proud  proprietor  of  a  new 
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litter  which  closely  approaches  his  ideal 
finds  that  coats  are  worn  longer  or  tails 
are  curled  tighter  this  year  than  last,  he 
had  better  smile  and  wait.  The  style 
will  fluctuate  during  the  next  few  sea- 
sons, and  he  may  have  just  "the  thing" 
next  year,  while  in  the  meantime  it  will 
be  a  remarkable  litter  of  one  of  the  newer 
breeds  that  does  not  offer  a  variety  of 
choice  for  present  uses  limited  only  by 
the  number  of  its  members. 

In  choosing  a  sire  for  a  litter  of  any 
of  the  newer  breeds,  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  select  the  best  avail- 
able specimen,  for  type  has  not  yet  be- 
come sufficiently  crystallized  to  enable 
pedigree  to  attain  its  greatest  value — 
that  is,  the  two  primal  ancestors  of  the 
breed  are  so  close  up  that  atavistic  tend- 
encies are  strong  toward  either  individ- 
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"  Ashton  Perfection,"  Blenheim,  (on  the  left)  and 
"  Kitty,"  Prince  Charles. 

ual,  and  a  litter  of  Bostons  may  show- 
specimens  too  strong  in  bulldog  or  too 
strong  in  terrier  appearance,  or  they  may 
be  very  good  Bostons,  or  any  funny 
specimens  of  either  breed,  or  of  all  three. 

Mendel  pointed  out  that  the  third 
generation  inbred  from  the  same  grand- 
parents should  show  one-fourth  the  qual- 
ities of  one  grandparent,  one-fourth  the 
qualities  of  the  other,  and  the  remaining 
half  the  mixed  qualities  of  both.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  obtain  exact  sta- 
tistics from  dog  breeders  as  applied  to 
this  theory,  but  the  commercial  dog 
breeder,  if  successful,  simply  destroys  and 
forgets  his  poor  specimens,  while  the 
amateur  does  not  handle  enough  indi- 
viduals to  strike  a  fair  average. 

The  older  breeds  promise  better  suc- 
cess for  the  occasional  breeder  of  one  or 
two  litters.  Here  pedigree  in  sire  and 
dam  is  of  prime  importance,  for  it  repre- 
sents a  line  of  good  specimens  in  a  breed 
which  is  established  and  may  be  expected 
to  breed  true  to  type.  The  general  aver- 
age of  quality  in  each  litter  will  be  higher 
and  disappointments  fewer. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  consider 
here  is  the  production  of  good  type  in 
the  various  breeds  discussed  in  accordance 


with  the  present  dog-show  rules.  Bar- 
ring a  few  professionals,  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  breeders  of  this  kind  of  dog 
are  strictly  amateurs.  In  other  words, 
their  breeding  is  made  from  a  somewhat 
restricted  list  of  individuals,  belonging 
to  themselves  and  to  their  friends,  which 
have  been  successful  at  the  shows. 

In  the  first  place  this  method  of  breed- 
ing is  wrong.  Probably  the  best  rule  in 
breeding,  for  casual  practice  and  where 
scientific  methods  are  not  rigorously  ob- 
served, is  to  breed  the  best  to  the  best. 
Reduced  to  a  personal  formula  it  means, 
for  the  owner  of  a  winning  dog,  that  he 
should  breed  to  the  most  successful  ani- 
mal in  the  class  of  his  pet.  And  this  is 
to  be  done  without  regard  to  ownership, 
for  surely  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  any 
dog  to  burden  him  with  the  sins  of  his 
owner.  We  are  trying  to  produce  a  type 
of  dog. 

But  breeding  questions,  purely  as  such, 
have  been  considered  in  The  Outing 
Magazine  in  various  of  the  articles  on 
pointers  and  setters,  and  they  apply 
equally  well  to  other  varieties.  In  this 
place  the  important  thing  to  consider  is 
the  amount  of  special  attention  that  is 
required  in  successfully  raising  puppies 
of  the  smaller  and  weaker  breeds.  In 
the  first  place  then,  it  may  be  stated,  al- 
most as  an  axiom,  that  for  all  the  pet 
breeds  the  most  successful  dogs  come 
from  a  kennel  where  there  has  been  but 
one  litter  requiring  attention  at  a  time, 
for  every  puppy  then  gets  more  individual 
observation  than  is  in  any  way  possible 
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where  there  are  a  large  number  of  young- 
sters to  be  looked  after. 

In  other  words,  it  is  correct  to  state 
that  the  owner  of  one  bitch  of  the  pet 
variety  has  in  that  an  advantage  over  the 
owner  or  handler  of  several  such  when 
both  start  out  to  produce  winning  dogs. 

The  house  dog  is  never  a  house  dog 
at  breeding  time,  and  it  is  better  that  the 
puppies  be  born  in  summer  weather  and 
that  the  bitch  be  let  alone  than  that  she 
be  watched  at  all.  Instrumental  deliv- 
eries of  puppies  are  not  unknown,  but 
they  are  bad,  and  the  start  thereof  is 
expense  and  the  result  is  failure.  If  the 
breed  is  exceptionally  delicate  and  the 
breeder  wishes  to  take  extensive  care 
with  the  puppies,  he  may  act  the  part  of 
a  nurse  to  the  new  arrivals. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  remove 
every  puppy  as  soon  as  the  bitch  herself 
has  partially  dried  it,  and  put  it  in  a 
warm  and  flannel-lined  basket  until  the 
whelping  operation  is  completed.  After 
the  labor  is  over,  the  bitch  should  be  re- 
moved to  clean  and  warm  quarters  and 
the  puppies  returned  to  her  to  suckle. 
Any  matron  in  good  health  can  take  care 
of  four  puppies.  She  should  not  be  asked 
to  nourish  over  six,  and  if  the  litter  be 
larger  than  this,  let  the  excess  be  merci- 
fully destroyed. 

Selecting  puppies  at  this  time  is  only 
guesswork,  and  so  all  that  can  be  consid- 
ered in  weeding  out  a  litter  at  the  start 
is  the  marking  and  sex  of  the  various  in- 
dividuals. 

If  the  bitch  has  not  sufficient  milk 
for  the  number  of  suckling  puppies  they 


must  be  again  weeded  out,  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  one  good  one  is  valuable 
and  six  poor  ones  are  not.  If  a  foster 
mother  has  been  provided,  transfer  half 
of  the  litter  to  her.  If  not,  and  the 
youngsters  seem  too  good  to  lose,  the  ex- 
periment of  bottle  feeding  may  be  tried. 
Puppies  can  be  raised  in  this  way,  but 
ordinarily  it  takes  an  amount  of  care  and 
attention  that  the  ordinary  individual 
will  not  give. 

When  feeding  upon  the  bottle  plain 
milk  is  not  good.  One  of  the  standard 
and  good  baby  foods  on  the  market 
should  be  used,  mixed  according  to  direc- 
tions, but  somewhat  stronger  than  pre- 
scribed for  human  infants;  the  puppies 
should  be  fed  every  two  hours  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  night  and  day.  This  in- 
volves an  alarm  clock  and  trouble;  if 
these  be  objectionable,  kill  the  pups — it 
is  better. 

On  the  whole,  the  secret  of  success 
with  all  breeds  of  dogs,  and  particularly 
with  the  more  delicate  ones,  is  individual 
attention,  more  attention,  and  continual 
attention.  If  this  follows  upon  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  type,  on  the 
breeder's  part,  a  large  doubt  of  every- 
thing that  is  his  own,  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  each  animal  before  it  goes  to 
the  show,  and  an  infinite  determination 
to  keep  at  it,  he  may  hope  for  an  even- 
tual degree  of  success,  especially  if  he 
keeps  at  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  dealing  with  an  artificial  animal  it 
requires  artificial  surroundings,  artificial 
methods,  and,  to  produce  success,  more 
than  an  artificial  amount  of  pains. 


HOW   TO    CATCH    LIVE    BAIT 

BY   GEORGE   M.   JOHNSON 


N  angling  for  almost  any  kind  of 
game  fish,  there  are  times  when  live 
shiners  or  minnows  are  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  necessary;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  procure  a  good  supply  of 
live  bait  of  suitable  size  is  frequently 
a  very  difficult  operation.  Indeed,  more 
than  once  in  my  fishing  experience  it  has 
been  much  easier  to  capture  the  fish 
themselves  than  to  obtain  the  bait  needed. 
Live  shiners  may  be  secured  in  various 
ways.  Probably  the  slowest  and  least 
satisfactory  method  is  to  catch  them, 
one  at  a  time,  with  a  tiny  hook  baited 
with  a  shred  of  angleworm  or  meat. 
Still,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  for  a  fish- 
erman to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  by 
having  in  his  kit  a  few  number  10  or  12 
hooks,  together  with  a  spool  of  thread, 
in  case  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  min- 
now fishing  to  replenish  his  empty  bait 
pail. 

The  most  approved  and  quickest  meth- 
od is  to  get  a  small-meshed  seine  around 
a  school  of  bait  in  shallow  water,  thus 
at  one  haul  securing  enough  for  a  day's 
fishing.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  it 
requires  two  persons,  as  it  is  no  easy  task 
for  one  man  to  manage  a  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty-foot seine,  and  after  all,  there  may  be 
no  seine  to  manage.  Getting  shiners 
with  a  long-handled  dip  net  is  pretty 
slow  work,  as  I  can  vouch  for  from  per- 
sonal experience.  A  man  must  have  con- 
siderable skill  and  be  endowed  with  all 
the  patience  of  a  dozen  Jobs  to  succeed 
at  this  game,  for  generally  the  minnows 
are  well  out  of  reach  before  the  net 
touches  the  water. 

I  have  sometimes  obtained  a  number 
of  shiners  by  firing  several  quick  shots 
from  my  revolver  into  a  school  of  small 
fish  in  water  but  a  few  inches  deep. 
They  are  stunned  by  the  concussion  of 
the  bullet's  impact,  especially  if  there  is 
a  rocky  bottom,  and  will  sometimes  re- 
vive after  being  put  in  the  bait  pail.  A 
substitute  for  the  revolver  is  to  hurl  a 
heavy  cobble  stone  into  the  school.  This, 
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however,  will  give  results  only  where 
the  boulder  crashes  against  a  stone  un- 
der water  to  furnish  a  sharp  concussion. 

A  very  satisfactory  way  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  shiners  is  by  means  of  a  trap 
which  is  baited  and  lowered  into  the 
water.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
traps  on  the  market  and  all  of  them  are 
good.  The  best  ones  are  made  of  glass, 
but  the  disadvantage  with  them  is  that 
they  are  rather  expensive  and  easily  bro- 
ken. It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  angler 
to  make  several  glass  minnow  traps  for 
himself  at  almost  no  expense,  and  I  pur- 
pose to  show  briefly  how  this  may  be 
done. 

The  process  is  so  simple  that  any  per- 
son, whether  he  have  mechanical  skill 
or  not,  can  without  difficulty  make  glass 
minnow  traps  which  will  give  as  good 
service  as  those  purchased  at  the  tackle 
store.  And  then,  if  the  trap,  as  is  more 
than  likely,  should  be  banged  carelessly 
against  the  side  of  a  boat  or  some  other 
more  or  less  permanent  obstruction  and 
smashed,  instead  of  spending  several  dol- 
lars to  replace  it,  half  an  hour's  work 
will  turn  out  a  new  one  just  as  good. 

The  trap  itself  consists  of  an  ordinary 
fruit  jar,  such  as  is  used  in  putting  up 
preserves,  either  of  one-or  two-quart  ca- 
pacity. I  have  found  that  the  one-quart 
jar  gives  very  good  satisfaction,  but  if 
the  bait  to  be  caught  is  of  fairly  large 
size,  the  two-quart  may  be  used.  Or, 
as  the  jars  have  both  the  same  style  top, 
they  may  be  used  interchangeably  with 
one  mouthpiece.  This  is  made  from  a 
round-necked  bottle,  the  glass  of  which 
is  colorless  and  rather  thin. 

Put  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  the 
top  of  the  fruit  jar  and  mark  the  glass 
with  a  file  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  point  where  the  bottle  and  jar 
meet.  Now  you  can  see  that  if  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  is  cut  at  this  point,  we 
shall  have  a  glass  funnel  which  will  just 
fit  into  the  fruit  jar.  This  funnel  forms 
the  mouth  of  our  trap. 
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Scratch  a  circle  around  the  bottle,  be- 
ginning at  the  mark  already  made.  It 
is  important  that  this  be  done  accurately, 
as  according  to  schedule  the  bottle  will 
break  along  the  mark.  To  be  sure  of 
doing  a  good  job,  take  some  pains  to 
file  a  deep  scratch.  The  bottle  will  part 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  we 
must  see  that  it  is  perfectly  understood 
where  that  line  of  least  resistance  is  to 
lie. 

As  there  may  be  a  weak  place  in  the 
glass,  we  must  make  our  scratch  deep 
enough  to  attract  all  attention  to  itself. 
Otherwise,  instead  of  a  straight,  clean 
break,  our  funnel  will  have  an  irregular, 
jagged  outline  and  may  be  worthless. 

The  next  step  is  to  break  the  bottle. 
Saturate  a  piece  of  soft  yarn  with  kero- 
sene and  tie  it  twice  around  the  bottle's 
neck  just  outside  the  scratch;  that  is,  be- 
low the  scratch  when  the  bottle  is  in 
an  upright  position.  The  reason  for  this, 
which  is  highly  important,  is  that  when 
the  yarn  is  burned,  the  hottest  part  of 
the  glass  is  not  under  the  yarn,  but  just 
above  it,  and  we  must  make  the  hottest 
part  coincide  with  our  line  of  weakness. 

Now,  with  a  pail  of  cold  water  in 
easy  reach,  touch  a  match  to  the  kero- 
sene-soaked yarn.  As  it  burns,  turn  the 
bottle  from  side  to  side  so  that  the  heat 
may  be  distributed  evenly.  The  instant 
the  yarn  is  burned  out,  plunge  the  bottle 
into  the  cold  water,  and  if  everything 
goes  well,  our  funnel  will  be  ready.  If 
the  bottle  selected  has  a  very  long,  slen- 
der neck,  it  may  be  necessary  to  break  it 
twice;  in  that  case  the  small  bit  should 
have  been  broken  off  first.  However, 
the  best  way  is  to  pick  out  a  bottle  hav- 
ing a  properly  shaped  neck  of  the  right 
size  to  start  with. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  is 
now  done.  To  finish  the  trap  bind  some 
copper  wire  around  the  neck  of  the  jar 
so  that  three  ends  will  project  half  an 
inch  or  so.  These  may  be  bent  down 
over  the  funnel  when  it  is  in  place,  form- 
ing clamps  to  hold  it  securely.  The 
flexibility  of  the  copper  allows  it  to  be 
bent  many  times  in  emptying  or  baiting 
the  trap  without  breaking. 

Now  put  two  copper-wire  bands 
tightly  around  the  jar  about  three  inches 
apart.     These  should  be  twisted  tight 


with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  the  ends  then 
joined,  forming  a  sort  of  ring  to  which 
some  feet  of  stout  cord  are  attached.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  no  copper  wire  at  hand, 
iron  wire  may  be  employed,  though  the 
copper  is  much  better  as  it  withstands 
the  corroding  action  of  the  water.  Cop- 
per wire  is  especially  required  if  the  trap 
is  to  be  used  in  salt  water. 

The  device  thus  made  will  be  found 
serviceable  for  catching  almost  any  vari- 
ety of  shiners.  It  gives  particularly  fine 
results  in  capturing  the  little  salt-water 
fish  commonly  known  as  "kellies"  or 
"killies."  The  best  bait  for  these  is  a 
handful  of  crushed  clams  or  salt-water 
mussels.  Set  the  pot  in  a  tideway  as  the 
tide  first  comes  in,  having  a  float  fas- 
tened to  the  end  of  the  line  to  mark  its 
position.  Don't  spill  any  bait  outside 
the  pot  or  the  kellies  will  devote  all  their 
attention  to  that  and  none  to  the  bait 
inside. 

Leave  the  pot  down  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  when  resetting  it  after  empty- 
ing, put  back  one  or  two  of  the  victims, 
as  the  others  enter  more  readily  if  they 
see  some  of  their  companions  ahead  of 
them.  Of  course,  if  the  fisherman  has 
several  pots  to  set  at  once  and  in  differ- 
ent places,  he  will  get  his  supply  of  bait 
in  less  time,  but  a  few  hauls  of  one  trap 
usually  yield  a  plentiful  harvest.  Some- 
times the  jar  will  be  so  packed  that  there 
is  hardly  room  for  another  fish,  but  still 
they  seldom  seem  to  find  the  hole  through 
which  they  entered. 

In  catching  fresh-water  shiners  go 
about  it  in  much  the  same  way,  baiting 
with  minced  meat  or  bread  crumbs  and 
setting  the  pot  wherever  minnows  are 
apt  to  congregate.  If  still  fishing,  the 
angler  can  leave  his  pot  in  a  good  place 
near  by  and  empty  it  whenever  he  needs 
more  bait. 

Do  not,  however,  leave  the  trap  set  a 
very  long  time,  say  overnight,  with  the 
idea  of  finding  any  live  minnows  in  it. 
Those  captured  will  not,  to  be  sure, 
make  their  escape,  unless  the  entrance  is 
too  large,  but  they  will  all  die,  as  not 
enough  fresh  water  finds  its  way  into  the 
jar  to  provide  the  captives  with  the  need- 
ed oxygen,  and  as  a  result,  they  pass 
away  just  as  in  a  minnow  pail  where 
the  water  is  not  kept  fresh. 
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KILLING   THE   DEER 

THIS  magazine  has  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  secure  reliable  esti- 
mates as  to  the  condition  of  game 
of  all  kinds  in  this  country  as  regards  in- 
crease or  decrease  and  protection.  Of 
course,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  se- 
cure anything  like  an  accurate  census  of 
the  numbers  of  many  kinds  of  game,  but 
in  some  cases,  notably  that  of  deer, 
moose,  elk,  bear,  sheep,  and  goats,  fairly 
reliable  guesses  can  be  made  by  game 
wardens  and  state  game  commissioners. 

Since  there  is  more  general  interest  in 
deer  than  in  any  other  form  of  so-called 
big  game  we  attempted  to  secure  statis- 
tics suggesting  the  results  of  the  last  sea- 
son's hunting.  Inquiries  were  sent  to  the 
State  game  commissioners  of  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Colorado.  We  are  indebted  to  the  com- 
missioners of  these  States  for  the  infor- 
mation which  follows.  In  most  cases, 
of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
facts  can  only  be  approximated,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an 
accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  number  of 
deer  within  the  State. 

As  to  the  number  killed  it  is  easier  to 
reach  something  near  the  truth.  The 
season  of  1910  shows  a  total  of  30,000 
to  35,000  deer  killed.  The  variance  is 
due  to  the  uncompleted  character  of  the 
report  from  Michigan,  which  shows  an 
estimate  of  15,000  to  20,000,  the  largest 
total  given  by  any  state.  Colorado  has 
the  smallest  number  killed,  700,  but  the 
commissioner  is  unable  to  make  any  esti- 
mate of  the  number  within  the  State. 
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From  estimates  received  from  other 
sources  we  are  inclined  to  put  it  at  not 
less  than  30,000  and  probably  more. 

These  figures  of  the  numbers  killed 
are,  of  course,  official,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  deer  that  may  have  been 
killed  in  the  closed  season  or  in  excess 
of  the  bag  limit,  and  therefore  never  re- 
ported. From  experience,  information, 
and  belief  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  illegal  killings  in  many  States 
will  exceed  the  legal.  Colorado  also  re- 
ports an  excellent  result  from  a  new 
clause  in  the  law  forbidding  the  killing 
of  does  or  young  bucks.  Were  this  pro- 
vision adopted  in  all  the  States  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  the  extinction 
of  our  deer. 

Montana  leads  among  the  estimates 
of  number  so  far  received.  The  num- 
ber claimed  for  this  State  is  between 
50,000  and  60,000.  As  only  approxi- 
mately 1,500  were  reported  killed  in  the 
recent  season,  the  deer  of  Montana 
would  seem  to  be  reasonably  safe — pro- 
vided always  that  the  local  meat-hunter 
is  dealt  with  properly.  Under  this  head 
it  is  noted  that  Montana  collected  $4,570 
in  fines  for  115  proved  violations  of  the 
game  law  in  19 10. 

New  York  reports  approximately  20,- 
000  deer  in  the  State  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  3,330  killed  in  1910. 
This  would  not  be  a  destructive  average 
if  one  could  be  sure  that  the  illegal  and 
unreported  killings  were  a  negligible  fac- 
tor. 

That  practically  the  whole  problem  of 
game  protection  and  preservation  lies  in 
the  control  of  the  resident  hunter  is 
shown  in  the  report  from  Michigan.  In 
the  upper  peninsula  nearly  10,000  resi- 
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dent  licenses  were  issued  last  year  as 
against  211  licenses  to  non-residents  for 
the  whole  State  in  1909.  The  report  has 
not  yet  been  compiled  for  1 9 10,  but 
the  proportion  of  21 1  non-residents  as 
against  20,943  residents  for  the  whole 
State  of  1909  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
changed.  Minnesota  ranks  high  in  the 
amount  collected  in  fines  for  violation  of 
the  game  laws,  $15,832.45  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Massachusetts'  position  is  unique.  In 
that  State  deer  hunting  has  been  forbid- 
den for  a  number  of  years,  farmers  being 
allowed  to  kill  deer  found  destroying 
crops,  the  shotgun  being  the  only  weap- 
on permitted  for  this  purpose.  In  1910 
an  open  season  of  six  days  was  permitted 
and  in  that  time  1,275  deer  were  killed. 
A  singular  fact  in  the  Massachusetts  sta- 
tistics is  the  item  of  55  deer  killed  by 
trains  and  trolley  cars  in  1909.  In  that 
same  year  198  met  death  from  the  shot- 
guns of  farmers  protecting  their  crops, 
and  49  were  reported  as  having  been  shot 
illegally.  The  commissioner  states  his 
belief  that  the  deer  did  not  increase  in 
1909,  but  assigns  no  reason  for  this  con- 
clusion. 

Oregon  would  seem  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  so  far  at  least  as  the  official  statistics 
are  concerned,  with  a  total  of  2,000 
killed  out  of  15,000  to  20,000  believed 
to  be  in  the  State.  This  State  imposed 
$10,035  in  fines  from  December  I,  1909, 
to  December  1,  19 10,  out  of  a  total  of 
286  arrests.  Nearly  $70,000  was  re- 
ceived from  licenses  and  fines,  leaving  a 
balance  of  over  $20,000  over  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  State  warden  and 
the  special  deputies. 

There  are  the  statistics.  To  be  sure 
they  do  not  point  directly  to  any  definite 
conclusion.  Being  official,  they  do  not 
bear  on  the  cases  that  evade  the  official 
eye  and  are  often  the  most  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  deal  with.  One  thing, 
however,  is  sure;  that  is,  that  the  real 
problem  of  game  preservation,  as  we 
have  stated  before,  lies  in  the  control  of 
the  local  hunter. 

The  experience  of  county  wardens  in 
many  places  has  demonstrated  that  this 
can  be  secured  satisfactorily  only  by  a 
system  of  patrol.  The  situation  here  is 
on  all  fours  with  the  secret  of  efficient 


police  protection  in  cities.  That  patrol- 
man is  the  most  useful  whose  appear- 
ances are  the  least  expected.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  this  subject  in 
later  issues.  These  statistics  are  offered 
merely  as  raw  material  for  consideration 
and  deduction. 


AMERICAN    FOOTBALL  IN   ENGLAND 

ENGLAND,  the  home  of  football, 
has  been  treated  to  a  sight  of  the 
game  as  her  American  cousins 
have  developed  it.  While  the  American 
battleship  fleet  was  at  Gravesend  in  No- 
vember, teams  from  the  Idaho  and  the 
Vermont  met  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
fought  out  what  they  declared  was  the 
championship  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  before  a  crowd  of  8,000  spec- 
tators. Idaho  won,  19-0,  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  What  is  of  inter- 
est are  the  comments  of  the  English 
papers  on  the  game.  For  example,  this 
is  the  Sportsman  s  description  of  the 
play: 

After  kicking  off  in  the  usual  way  the 
men  soon  form  up  with  the  bulk  of  the  two 
teams  closely  facing  each  other,  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  runners  setting  themselves 
for  a  sprint.  A  member  of  the  side  in  pos- 
session sends  the  ball  backwards  between 
his  legs,  like  a  dog  digging  for  rabbits;  a 
colleague  secures  the  leather,  and  usually 
starts  running,  while  the  players  on  his  side 
convert  themselves  into  a  kind  of  human 
battering  ram,  and  protect  by  every  physical 
means  within  their  power  the  individual 
who  is  striving  to  gain  ground  with  the  ball. 
There  is  practically  no  hand-to-hand  pass- 
ing, and  very  little  open  play,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  for  the  man  with  the  ball  is 
soon  tackled  and  "downed"  in  the  most  un- 
ceremonious fashion,  which  explains  the 
necessity  for  the  wholesale  presence  of  sub- 
stitutes, one  of  whom  is  always  drafted  into 
a  team  whenever  an  original  member  is 
injured. 

Across  the  field,  which  is  no  yards  long 
and  about  53  yards  wide,  are  striped  lines 
of  whitewash,  five  yards  apart,  and  the  aim 
of  each  team  is  to  advance  ten  yards  with- 
out three  consecutive  "downs"  or  "tackles." 
If  the  three  downfalls  occur  without  the  de- 
sired   territorial    advantage    being    secured, 
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the  ball  goes  to  the  other  team,  and  so  it 
continues,  mostly  in  a  series  of  scrummages, 
scrambles,  and  short  rushes.  Passing  for- 
ward is  allowed,  knocks-on  are  ignored,  and 
altogether  the  game  may  be  likened  to  a 
species  of  hybrid  Rugby  without  any  of  its 
latterday  spectacular   development. 

F.  B.  Wilson,  writing  in  the  Daily 
Mirror,  is  not  quite  sure  what  it  was  all 
about,  but  is  sure  at  least  that  it  is  "  a 
game  for  men — men  as  the  Romans  used 
the  distinction  between  real  men  and 
just  humans  of  the  male  sex." 
.  His  final  conclusion  is  that  it  will 
never  come  in  as  a  game  in  England. 

There  is  too  much  time  wasted  while  the 
two  sides  are  forming  up  after  a  tackle. 
These  scrums  are  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  game:  the  backbone  of  it.  A  Rugby 
scrum  will  form  up,  the  ball  be  put  in  and 
the  game  in  motion  again  in  less  than  half 
the  time  it  takes  to  restart  the  American 
game.  And,  then,  the  running  game  of  the 
three-quarter^  must  always  appeal  not  only 
to  the  players  themselves,  but  to  the  young 
people  who  are  deciding  what  sort  of  foot- 
ball they  would  like  to  play. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  and  if  the  game 
suits  the  mixed  American  temperament,  then 
that  is  the  best  game  for  Americans.  Their 
keenness  is  wonderful.  Fear  seems  a  bogie 
that  they  lost  in  their  cradles,  or  even  two 
generations  ago.  They  have  opportunities 
to  cheat,  to  "do  the  dirty,"  as  one  expression 
has  it.    Yesterday  we  saw  none  of  that. 

The  finer  points  of  the  game,  no  doubt, 
escaped  me.  But  the  excitement,  not  feigned, 
but  real,  of  both  players  and  supporters  was 
thoroughly  healthy.  The  Idaho  people  in 
the  crowd  were  too  pleased  for  words ;  the 
losers'  friends  were  genuinely  miserable. 

If  the  winners  rather  rubbed  it  in  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  losers  there  took  it  rather 
too  much  to  heart,  is  not  that  the  best  of 
good  signs? 

The  Americans  are  young,  comparatively, 
as  a  race ;  and  did  keenness  ever  hurt  a 
young  nation  yet?  History,  I  believe,  tells 
us  that  it  was  when  the  tired  spirit  crept 
in  the  nation  began  to  sink.  Even  a  touch 
of  brutality,  unpleasant  in  itself,  has  turned 
into  magnificent  patriotism. 

The  Field  judicially  determines  that 
"the  finesse  of  the  play  lies  not  so  much 


in  what  is  done  by  the  man  with  the  ball 
as  in  the  tactics  and  feats  of  his  defenders 
and  assailants." 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  English  critics  unite  in 
declaring  that  the  American  game  is  slow 
as  compared  with  Rugby.  This  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  the  Harvard  stop-watch  statistician, 
who  calculated  only  some  twenty-five 
minutes  of  actual  play  in  the  nearly  two 
hours  elapsed  time  of  the  Yale-Harvard 
game. 

NOT    COVERED   BY   THE   RULES 

DID  it  ever  occur  to  you,  fellow 
golfer,  that  you  could  lose  a  hole 
even  though  winning  it  ?  Such  a 
case  befell  a  player  at  an  English  club 
recently.  In  a  match  two  players  ap- 
proached a  blind  hole.  Coming  up  on 
the  green  one  of  the  balls  was  found  ly- 
ing near  the  hole.  The  other  could  not 
be  found,  and  after  the  customary  five 
minutes  of  search  the  owner  of  the  lost 
ball  gave  up  the  hole,  his  opponent 
picked  up  his  ball,  and  they  passed  on 
to  the  next  tee. 

When  the  couple  following  them 
holed  out,  the  lost  ball  was  found  in  the 
hole.  The  hole,  presumably  a  bogy 
four,  had  actually  been  played  in  two — 
and  lost  at  that.  The  committee,  on  be- 
ing appealed  to,  ruled  that  a  lost  ball 
meant  a  lost  hole,  even  though  the  ball 
had  been  lost  in  the  hole.  Therefore, 
despite  the  covert  smiles  of  your  oppo- 
nent's caddy,  do  not  hesitate  to  investi- 
gate the  cup  before  giving  up  the  hole, 
even  though  the  ball  should  by  rights  be 
lying  in  the  rough  grass  twenty  yards 
beyond  the  hole. 


ALTHOUGH  undetected  by  any 
of  our  readers  so  far,  an  error 
crept  into  our  January  number. 
In  the  article  on  "What  the  Automo- 
bile Can  Do,"  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  record  mile  made  by  Barney 
Oldfield  of  27.33  seconds  in  an  automo- 
bile was  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by 
any  man  in  any  sort  of  a  vehicle.  That 
proud  distinction  really  belongs  to  Glenn 
S.  Curtiss,  the  aviation  expert  who  drove 
a  motorcycle  one  mile  in  26f  seconds. 
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IT  has  long  been  an  athletic  truism 
that  drink  and  play  do  not  go  well 
together.  It  is  not  so  well  known, 
however,  nor  so  generally  believed  that 
there  is  a  logical  conflict  between  al- 
cohol and  looking  on  at  games.  That 
this  is  true  seems  to  be  borne  out,  how- 
ever, by  the  testimony  of  recent  observers 
in  England.  The  tight  little  island  is 
football  mad,  and  the  frenzy  is  increas- 
ing to  the  great  perturbation  of  the 
cricket  enthusiasts.  Thousands  crowd  to 
see  the  games  every  Saturday  during  the 
season.  As  a  consequence  the  public 
houses  are  deserted. 

A  few  years  ago  the  workers  flocked 
to  the  bar  when  their  work  was  done, 
and  left  the  publican  perhaps  ten  or  fif- 
teen shillings  of  their  weekly  wage  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty;  now  they  spend 
a  single  shilling  or  less  for  a  sight  of  a 
good  game  of  football.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  they  do  find  their  way  to  the 
public  house  after  the  game,  but  the 
afternoon  is  gone  and  suppertime  is  draw- 
ing near. 

Football  seems  to  be  an  effective  an- 
swer in  England  to  the  oft-repeated 
question  of  the  apologists  of  the  saloon, 
"What  shall  the  workingman  do  with 
his  leisure  time  ?"  In  this  country  base- 
ball serves  the  same  purpose  for  six 
months  of  the  year. 


THIS  is  a  word  of  explanation  and 
warning.  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try two  boy  scout  organizations, 
one  known  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  the  other  the  American  Boy  Scouts. 
It  is  from  the  latter  that  W.  R.  Hearst 
has  recently  withdrawn,  and  about  which 
a  teapot  tempest  of  crimination  and  re- 
crimination has  been  raging  in  the  last 
month  or  two. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  had 
no  connection  with  this  organization. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  not  mili- 
tary in  any  sense  and  does  not  organize 
drills  or  maneuvers,  other  than  those 
necessary  to  teach  the  boys  the  half-for- 
gotten secrets  of  woodcraft  and  self- 
preservation.  Its  aims  are  entirely 
worthy,  as  we  have  stated  repeatedly, 
and  its  work  cannot  but  be  of  benefit 
to  the  boys  participating. 

If  you  are  contemplating  the  organ- 
ization of  a  boy  scout  patrol  in  your 
town  or  neighborhood,  do  not  be  de- 
terred by  any  newspaper  rumors  of  dis- 
sension in  the  other  organization  or  the 
censure  of  anti-military  critics.  The 
movement  is  military  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  nation  that  has  the  better  men 
will  also  have  the  better  soldiers.  It  will 
also  have  the  better  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers,  blacksmiths,  grocers,  and  pres- 
idents. 
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Aviation 

T>  ENE  BARRIER  flew  sixteen  miles  in  10 
minutes,  55-^  seconds  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
December  7th,  a  new  world's  record  for  the 
distance. 

Claude  Grahame-White  was  injured  and 
his  machine  smashed  in  a  fall  at  Dover, 
England,  December  18th. 

M.  Legagneux  broke  the  world's  altitude 
record  at  Pau,  France,  December  9th,  rising 
to  a  height  of  10,499  f  eet>  He  also  broke  the 
record  in  this  year's  competition  for  the 
Michelin  cup,  flying  320  miles  in  5  hours, 
59  minutes,  December  21st.  This  record  was 
broken  by  Hoxsey  in  a  Wright  biplane  at 
Los  Angeles,  December  26th,  a  height  of 
11,474  feet  being  reached. 

The  students  at  Dartmouth  College  have 
formed  the  Dartmouth  Aero  Club. 

Lieutenant  Camerman,  France,  established 
a  new  record  for  passenger  carrying,  De- 
cember 22d,  covering  147  miles  in  4  hours 
2  minutes.  Mile.  Helene  Dutrieu  increased 
the  woman's  cross-country  record  to  104.70 
miles. 

Cecil  Grace,  a  nephew  of  ex-Mayor 
Grace  of  New  York,  was  lost  in  the  fog 
while  flying  from  Calais  to  Dover,  Decem- 
ber 22d.  At  the  time  this  is  written  no  trace 
of  the  aviator  or  his  aeroplane  had  been 
discovered. 

M.  Laffort  and  M.  Pola,  a  passenger,  were 
instantly  killed  in  France,  December  28th, 
when  Laffort's  machine  fell  from  a  height 
of  fifty  feet. 

James  Radley,  the  English  aviator,  won 
the  Los  Angeles  Derby,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
December  28th.  Eugene  Ely  was  second  and 
P.  O.  Parmelee  was  third. 

Rene  Simon  flew  one  mile  around  the  race 
track  at  New  Orleans,  December  28th,  in  57 
seconds,  beating  the  best  previous  American 
record  by  six  seconds. 


On  December  29th  Arch.  Hoxsey  flew  over 
Mt.  Wilson,  California,  registering  a  height 
of  10,005  feet. 

Maurice  Tabuteau  broke  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  distance  at  Buc,  France,  December 
30th,  covering  362.66  miles  in  a  continuous 
flight  of  7  hours,  45  minutes. 

Lieutenant  Caumont,  of  the  French  Army 
Aviators  Corps,  was  killed  at  Versailles, 
December  30th,  by  a  fall  of  sixty  feet. 


Hockey 

TTHE  principal  hockey  games  during  De- 
cember resulted  as  follows:  Harvard, 
10-Amherst,  o;  Princeton,  7-University  of 
Pennsylvania,  o;  Princeton,  3-Williams,  2; 
Columbia,  5-Case,  2 ;  Columbia,  8-Western 
Reserve,  o;  Princeton,  5-Yale,  4;  Yale,  6- 
Princeton,  5 ;  Princeton,  4-Yale,  3 ;  St.  Mich- 
ael's University,  Toronto,  6-New  York  Ath- 
letic Club ;  St.  Michaels,  5-Boston,  3 ;  Cor- 
nell, 4-Yale,  3. 

Basketball 

rPHE  principal  basketball  games  during 
December  resulted  as  follows:  College 
City  of  New  York,  20-Yale,  15;  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  30-Pennsylvania  State,  22 ; 
Princeton,  35-Baltimore  Medical  College, 
25;  West  Point,  21-Pennsylvania  State,  19; 
Columbia  University,  24-Pennsylvania  State, 
16;  Yale,  14-New  York  University,  12;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  25-Princeton,  14; 
Yale,  25-Manhattan  College,  18 ;  Oswego 
Normal  School,  26-Yale,  18. 


Miscellaneous 

W  C.  FOWNES,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  rated  as  the  best  American 
golfer  of  1910,  in  a  list  prepared  by  H.  S, 
Fitzpatrick,  who  has  made  a  similar  list  an- 
nually since  1901.  W.  J.  Travis  is  in  sec- 
ond place  and  following  him  in  order  are: 
Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  Fred  Herreshoff,  B.  Ma- 
son Phelps,  and  Robert  C.  Hunter.  Chand- 
ler Egan  is  fourteenth  in  the  list. 
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Control  of  the  Boston  National  Baseball 
Club  was  purchased  in  December  by  Will- 
iam Hepburn  Russell,  of  New  York,  and  L. 
C.  Page,  of  Boston. 

C.  Ledyard  Blair  has  been  elected  com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  for 
1911. 

William  E.  Munk  has  been  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  Cornell  football  team  for  1911. 

Leroy  Mercer  has  been  elected  captain 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  football 
team  for  1911. 

Oxford  won  the  thirty-first  annual  cross- 
country championship  from  Cambridge  in 
December  with  the  lowest  possible  score  of 
fifteen  to  forty  by  Cambridge.  Oxford  has 
now  won  thirteen  victories  and  Cambridge 
eighteen. 

Yale  won  the  swimming  match  from  Cor- 
nell, December  16th,  by  a  score  of  46  to  7. 

In  the  freshman  sports  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, the  following  American  Rhodes  schol- 
ars won  events:  W.  A.  Ziegler,  from  Iowa, 
registered  at  Wadham  College,  won  the 
hammer  and  shot  and  finished  second  in  the 
high  jump;  R.  Lange,  of  Oklahoma,  regis- 
tered at  St.  Johns,  won  the  "hundred,"  fin- 
ished second  in  the  quarter,  and  was  third 
in  the  broad  jump. 

The  Columbia  University  swimming 
team  defeated  Cornell  by  a  score  of  42  to 
ii,  December  17th. 

Two  world's  motorcycle  records  were 
broken  at  Los  Angeles,  December  9th.  F.  E. 
Whittler  rode  35  miles  in  25  minutes  and  51 
seconds ;  his  team-mate,  M.  J.  Graves,  rode 
20  miles  in  14  minutes,  38I  seconds. 

A.  L.  Westgard  reached  San  Francisco, 
December  nth,  having  completed  a  touring 
route  for  automobiles  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco. 

G.  S.  Lee  defeated  P.  Lorillard,  Jr.,  in 
the  first-class  court  tennis  championship  of 
the  Tuxedo  Tennis  and  Racquet  Club,  De- 
cember nth. 


Eddie  Collins,  of  Philadelphia  leads  the 
American  League  in  stolen  bases  for  1910, 
being  credited  with  81. 

The  fielding  records  of  the  top  men  in  the 
different  positions  in  the  American  League 
for  1910  were  as  follows:  First  Baseman, 
Hauser,  Philadelphia,  .1000;  Second  Base- 
man, Collins,  Philadelphia,  .970;  Third 
Baseman,  Conroy,  Washington,  .961 ;  Short- 
stop, Turner,  Cleveland,  .973 ;  Outfielder, 
Easterly,  Cleveland,  .1000;  Pitcher,  Young, 
Chicago,  .1000 — Fanwell,  Cleveland,  .1000 
— Manning,  New  York,  .1000 — Adkins,  Phil- 
adelphia, .1000 — Killian,  Detroit,  .1000; 
Catcher,  Donahue,  Boston,  .1000;  Team 
Fielding,  Cleveland,  .964. 

The  fielding  records  of  the  top  men  in 
the  different  positions  in  the  National 
League  were  as  follows:  Chance,  Chicago, 
.996;  Second  Baseman,  McKechnie,  Pitts- 
burgh, .971 ;  Third  Baseman,  Zimmerman, 
Chicago,  .987 ;  Shortstop,  Doolan,  Philadel- 
phia, .948;  Outfielder,  Kane,  Chicago,  .1000; 
Catcher,  Moran,  Philadelphia,  .989;  Pitcher, 
Brennan,  Philadelphia,  .1000 — Burke,  Bos- 
ton, .1000;  Team  Fielding,  Brooklyn,  .964. 

The  records  of  some  of  the  leading  pitch- 
ers of  the  National  League,  season  of  1910, 
were  as  follows:  Mathewson,  New  York,  38 
games,  won  27,  lost  11;  Brown,  Chicago,  46 
games,  won  25,  lost  21 ;  Moore,  Philadelphia, 
46  games,  won  22,  lost  24;  Suggs,  Cincin- 
nati* 35  games,  won  20,  lost  15;  Adams, 
Pittsburgh,  34  games,  won  18,  lost  16; 
Rucker,  Brooklyn,  41  games,  won  17,  lost 
24;  Mattern,  Boston,  51  games,  won  16,  lost 
35 ;  Lush,  St.  Louis,  36  games,  won  14, 
lost  22. 

Erie  O.  Kistler,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  fullback 
of  the  1910  football  team,  has  broken  the 
strength  test  record  of  Yale,  with  a  total 
score  of  2,270  points. 

Root  and  Moran  won  the  six-day  bicycle 
race  at  New  York  finished  December  nth. 

A  new  world's  skating  record  for  220 
yards  was  established  by  Edmund  Lamy  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  December  26th.  The 
time  was  17I  seconds.  The  previous  record 
was  19!  seconds  made  by  Leroy  See  in  1900. 
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The  tennis  rankings  for  1910  were  an- 
nounced by  the  ranking  committee  of  the 
United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation, December  24th.  W.  A.  Larned  held 
first  place  for  the  seventh  time,  the  other 
years  in  which  he  achieved  this  distinction 
being  1901,  1902,  1903,  1907,  1908,  1909. 
The  other  names  placed  on  the  list  this  year, 
down  to  the  fifteenth,  are  as  follows,  the 
ranking  being  in  the  order  named:  Thomas 
C.  Bundy,  Beals  C.  Wright,  M.  E.  McLaugh- 
lin, Melville  H.  Long,  Nathaniel  W.  Niles, 
G.  F.  Touchard,  Theodore  R.  Pell,  Freder- 
ick C.  Colston,  Carl  R.  Gardner,  Richard 
W.  Palmer,  Wallace  F.  Johnson,  Dean 
Mathey,  R.  D.  Little,  and  F.  C.  Inman.  A 
total  of  102  players  received  rankings. 

Twenty  pairs  were  ranked  in  the  doubles 
as  follows:  Hackett  and  Alexander;  Bundy 
and  Hendrick;  Whitney  and  Bishop;  Larned 
and  G.  S.  Wrenn;  Niles  and  Dabney;  Bull 
and  Martin;  Waidner  and  P.  Gardner; 
Watson  and  Fink;  Pell  and  Grant;  Doyle 
and  Doyle;  Craigen  and  Hall;  Touchard 
and  Gardiner;  Holden  and  Watrous;  Grant 
and  Thornton;  Hayes  and  Peters;  Palmer 
and  C.  G.  Plympton;  Barton  and  Branson; 
C.  D.  Jones  and  Haerr;  Leo  and  Phillips; 
Bailey  and  Speirl. 

R.  F.  Doherty,  one  of  the  Doherty  brothers, 
the  famous  tennis  players,  died  in  England, 
December  29th.  He  and  his  brother  held 
the   English   championship   in   doubles    and 


singles  for  several  years,  and  also  the  Amer- 
ican title  in  doubles  in  1901  and  1902.  R.  F. 
won  the  American  all-comers  tournament  in 
singles  in  1902,  losing  in  the  grand  chal- 
lenge to  W.  A.  Larned. 

The  seventh  annual  holiday  week  golf 
tournament  began  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  De- 
cember 29th.  Walter  J.  Travis  won  the 
qualification  trophy  with  a  score  of  69.  This 
is  the  best  round  ever  made  on  the  course 
with  the  exception  of  the  67  made  by  James 
Braid,  the  English  professional.  Travis's 
score  for  the  thirty-six  holes  played  during 
the  day  was  142. 

Terns  Trick  made  a  new  world's  turf 
record  for  five  furlongs  at  Emeryville,  Cal., 
December  29th,  running  the  distance  in  58 
seconds. 

Ten  men  in  the  Eastern  Baseball  League 
batted  in  the  300  class,  and  all  of  them  were 
former  major  league  players. 

The  Harvard  Law  School  "All-star"  foot- 
ball teani  played  a  tie  game  with  a  Van- 
derbilt-Sewanee-Michigan  combination  at 
Nashville,  December  30th. 

It  was  announced  in  December  that 
Princeton  and  the  Navy  would  meet  in  foot- 
ball next  fall,  probably  October  21st  or  28th. 
It  is  expected  also  that  Princeton  will  play 
Harvard. 


Illustration  for  "The  Player  in  the  Siioio. 

A  GREAT  WAPITI  STAG  STEPPED  PROUDLY  FORTH  FROM  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE 
TREES,  THREW  UP  HIS   HEAD  AND   BELLOWED  HIS   LOUD   NOTE  OF  DEFIANCE. 
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THE  PLAYER   IN  THE  SNOW 

BY     CHARLES     LIVINGSTON   BULL 

Drawings   by  the   Author 

FINE   gray  mist   rose  It  was  a  big  snow  leopard,  or  ounce, 

from  the  b  r  a  w  1  i  n  g,  as   it   is   sometimes   called,    one    of    the 

tumbling  waters  of  the  loveliest    creatures    in    all   that   land    of 

little   river,    filling   the  splendid  beasts  and  birds,  Central  Asia. 

rocky,     snow-covered  Away    at   the    northwest    of    Mongolia 

gorge  and  frosting  the  where  the  Saiansk,  Altai  and  Thian  Shan 

green  branches  of  the  rugged  little  firs  mountains   form  the  boundary  between 

and  spruces  which    clung   to    the   steep  China    and    Siberia,    and    the    streams 

slopes    wherever    they    could    gain    root  springing  from  the  snows  of  the  moun- 

hold.     The  first  light  of  morning  dimly  tains   flow  north  clear  across  the  entire 

penetrated  the  mist  cloud,  suffusing  the  breadth  of  Siberia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

valley    with    soft    pearl    and    opal   tints  these  beautiful  creatures  find  their  dens 

through    which    the    gray-green    of    the  in   caves   among  the   rocky  valleys   and 

lichen    covered     rocks     and    evergreens  ravines    at    the    foot    of    the    mountain 

seemed  but  faintly  deeper  glints  of  the  ranges. 

same  hues.  Coming  to  the  water's  edge,  the  ounce 

Down  the  bank  of  the  river,  leaping  crouched  and  drank,  daintily  lapping  up 

from  snow  covered  rock  to  rock,  faintly  the  icy  water ;  then,  his  thirst  satisfied, 

distinguishable   through   the  mist,   came  he  sat  up  and  licked  his  paws  and  washed 

a  most  beautiful  creature.     Soft  pearly  his  face  after  the  manner  of  a  big  cat — 

gray,  fading  to  snow  white  on  the  under  which  he  was- — stopping  occasionally  to 

parts,    its    deep    warm    fur    spotted   and  listen  and  to  look  sharply  about  with  his 

blotched   with    darker    gray,    big    furry  great,  keen,  bluish-gray  eyes, 

paws,  small  round  head,  and  long  tail  After   completing   his   toilet,   the   big 

like   a  great   fur  boa  ringed  with    dark  cat  yawned  and  stretched  and  sauntering 

gray  and  white,  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  leisurely  to  a  small  tree  reached  up  and 

mist    imbued    with    life    and    form    and  dug  and  scratched  at  the  bark,   tearing 

movement.  away  with  first  one  big  paw  and  then 
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the  other.  Tiring  of  this  exercise,  he 
started  down  the  valley  through  the 
mist.  He  had  passed  most  of  the  night 
sleeping  in  a  snug  retreat  under  a  big 
flat,  overhanging  rock  well  screened  be- 
hind the  sheltering  matted  branches  of 
a  thick  clump  of  young  firs,  and,  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  hunting  the 
evening  before,  was  eager  for  breakfast. 

Farther  down  the  valley  narrowed  and 
deepened  and  the  stream  tumbled  down 
among  the  rocks  in  rapids  and  little  cas- 
cades. The  trees  gradually  grew  bigger 
and  the  mountains,  towering  on  both 
sides,  were  steeper  and  came  closer  to- 
gether. The  leopard  saw  nothing  stir- 
ring for  some  time  till  the  mist  arose  and 
hung  in  leaden  banks  about  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  Then,  round- 
ing a  sharp  turn  of  the  stream,  his  keen 
eyes  caught  a  movement  in  the  branches 
of  a  great  spruce  hanging  over  the  water 
from  the  opposite  bank,  and  he  saw  one 
of  the  big  gray  Siberian  squirrels,  the 
fur  of  which  is  so  much  used  in  com- 
merce, run  out  on  a  long  branch  closely 
followed  by  a  sable. 

The  squirrel  crazed  with  fear  ran  to 
the  tip  of  the  branch  and  leaped  wildly 
out  into  midair  and,  with  legs  sprawled 
wide  apart,  sailed  down,  struck  the 
water  with  a  splash,  and  was  quickly 
swept  downstream  by  the  icy  current. 
The  sable  watched  it  fall,  then  turned 
and  sprang  down  the  trunk  like  a  flash 
and  darted  along,  the  bank,  eagerly 
watching  its  intended  prey  as  it  struggled 
feebly  in  the  chill  waters.  The  ounce 
followed  along  down  the  bank  on  his 
side,  looking  for  a  chance  to  cross  or  for 
the  squirrel  to  float  near  enough  the 
bank  for  him  to  reach. 

The  sable,  intently  watching  the  squir- 
rel, paid  no  heed  to  the  big  cat  beyond  a 
mere  glance  and  silent  snarl,  and  for 
some  time  the  two  beautiful  killers — cat 
and  weasel — followed  the  game  without 
advantage  to  either  side.  Once  the 
squirrel,  chilled  near  to  insensibility, 
was  washed  against  the  bank  on  the 
sable's  side,  but  the  bank  at  that  point 
was  a  perpendicular,  smooth,  rock  wall 
five  feet  high,  and  the  sable,  though  lean- 
ing far  over,  could  not  reach  its  prey  and 
had  to  see  it  float  out  into  midstream 
once  more. 


The  squirrel's  struggles  soon  ceased, 
and  it  slowly  sank,  though  borne  up  by 
the  current  for  some  distance.  When  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  the  sable  and 
the  cat  sat  watching  the  spot  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  the  sable  turned  back  and 
disappeared  under  the  branches  of  a  great 
spruce. 

The  ounce,  finding  no  opportunity  to 
cross,  stood  for  a  little  looking  for  the 
sable,  then  with  a  snarl  of  disgust  turned 
away  up  the  mountainside. 

Soon  after,  coming  around  the  up- 
thrust  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  trunk,  his 
keen  nose  caught  a  faint  scent  and  creep- 
ing forward  he  peered  over  the  edge  of 
a  projecting  snow-covered  ledge  of  rock. 
Not  more  than  fifteen  feet  below  him 
was  a  little  flock  of  pheasants  hunting 
for  seeds  and  dormant  insects  among  the 
dead  leaves  and  mosses  in  a  sheltered 
nook  protected  from  the  snow  by  the 
shelf  upon  which  the  ounce  was  crouch- 
ing. 

After  watching  them  for  a  few  min- 
utes, he  withdrew  quietly  and,  going 
some  distance  back,  descended  to  the 
same  level  as  that  upon  which  were  the 
birds  and,  creeping  softly  behind  a  small 
fir,  darted  around  it  and  sprang  into  the 
flock,  striking  right  and  left  with  his 
big,  well-armed  forepaws. 

The  birds  rose,  with  a  loud  whirring 
of  wings  and  excited  cackling,  and,  burst- 
ing out  of  the  shelter,  went  whizzing 
away  down  among  the  tree  trunks.  One 
of  them,  however,  lost  most  of  the 
feathers  of  his  long  tail  and  another  was 
knocked  spinning  against  the  rock  and 
was  instantly  clutched  and  soon  eaten. 

A  little  later,  when  there  was  nothing 
left  of  the  bird  save  a  few  feathers,  the 
cat  strolled  out  of  the  sheltered  corner 
and  climbed  back  up  to  the  shelf  from 
which  he  had  seen  the  pheasants,  and 
once  more  made  an  elaborate  toilet. 
The  mist  had  completely  cleared  and,  al- 
though there  was  no  sunshine,  the  air 
was  warmer  and  the  big  cat,  lazily  con- 
tent, stretched  himself  out  on  the  ledge 
and  rolled  over  on  his  back,  wallowing 
in  the  snow  in  keen  enjoyment.  Then, 
bounding  to  his  feet  he  crouched  a  mo- 
ment, raced  across  the  ledge,  and  leaped 
high  in  the  air,  slapping  at  a  red  leaf 
swinging  in   the   slight   breeze   at   least 


IT  WAS  A  BIG   SNOW   LEOPARD,  OR  OUNCE,  AS  IT  IS   SOMETIMES   CALLED,   ONE 

OF   THE    LOVELIEST    CREATURES    IN    ALL   THAT    LAND    OF    SPLENDID 

BEASTS    AND    BIRDS,    CENTRAL    ASIA. 
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eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Clutching 
it  in  both  paws,  he  rolled  over  and  over 
in  ecstacy,  playing  with  it  as  a  kitten 
plays  with  a  ball. 

Suddenly  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
darted  up  the  trunk  of  a  great  spruce 
for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  then  backed 
down  again  more  slowly,  turning  when 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  and 
jumping  clear  the  rest  of  the  way.  As 
he  landed  he  raced  back  to  the  leaf, 
struck  at  it  in  passing,  whirled  back  to 
it,  and  again  tossed  it  in  the  air,  play- 
ing with  the  greatest  gusto. 

His  lithe  form  flashing  about  over 
the  snow  with  the  background  of  low 
hung  evergreens  and  dark  blue-gray, 
lichen-covered  rocks  made  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  entrancing  picture;  every  pose 
and  curve  of  his  supple  body  was  the  very 
extreme  of  grace  and  beauty  and  the 
somberness  of  the  dark  forested  moun- 
tainside seemed  to  accentuate  the  charm 
of  his  keen,  alert  playfulness.  He 
seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  joyous- 
ness,  splendidly,  alive  and  awake. 

After  a  little  the  red  leaf  was  worn  to 
dust,  and,  tiring  of  his  sport,  the  great 
cat  once  more  started  away  up  the  moun- 
tain. Coming  around  a  shoulder  of  rock 
out  of  sound  of  the  noisy,  brawling  little 
river  far  below,  his  keen  ear  caught  a 
high,  mellow  sound  from  some  distance 
above,  ringing  down  the  valley  like  the 
note  of  a  bugle. 

Listening  for  a  moment,  he  heard  it 
peal  forth  again  and,  getting  the  direc- 
tion, darted  silently  up  among  the  rocks 


and  trees.  Skirting  the  face  of  an  enor- 
mous wall  of  rock,  he  came  over  a  little 
ridge  upon  a  small  open  mountain 
meadow  or  park  dotted  with  yellow 
bunch-grass  clumps  upthrust  through  the 
snow,  which  had  not  yet  attained  any 
great  depth,  as  it  was  but  the  beginning 
of  winter.  In  the  center  of  the  little 
park  was  a  small  pond  formed  by  a  brook 
which  came  tumbling  down  from  the 
everlasting  snows  high  above  and,-  run- 
ning through  the  meadow,  fell  down  the 
steep  mountainside  below. 

As  he  came  over  the  ridge  among  the 
tree  trunks,  the  leopard  heard  once  more 
the  clear,  loud,  bugling  call  from  among 
the  trees  just  across  and  above  the  park, 
and  from  far  away  up  on  the  mountain, 
like  an  echo,  came  an  answering  call. 
Then,  as  the  cat  was  about  to  start  across 
the  park,  a  sound  like  a  whining  grunt 
caught  his  ear  and  glancing  around  he 
saw  a  sight  that  made  him  change  his 
mind. 

Below  him  near  the  foot  of  the  little 
meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  frozen 
pond  he  saw  a  big  doe  wapiti,  and  almost 
instantly  his  keen  eyes  made  out  another 
and  then  three  more,  two  of  which  were 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  fawns  of 
the  last  season.  They  were  all  watching 
the  point  from  which  the  bugle  came 
and  even  as  they  watched  a  great  wapiti 
stag  stepped  proudly  forth  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  threw  up  his  head 
and  bellowed  forth  his  loud  note  of  de- 
fiance, harsher  and  less  bugle-like  than  it 
had  sounded  at  a  distance.     Again  the 
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THE    CAT    SAT    WATCHING    THE    SPOT    FOR    A    FEW   MOMENTS. 
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challenge  was  answered,  this  time  from 
a  point  much  nearer  than  before. 

These  were  the  great  Altai  wapiti, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  elk  of 
the  western  mountains  of  America,  per- 
haps a  trifle  more  compact  in  build  and 
with  slightly  shorter  necks  and  bodies 
they  were,  if  anything,  even  handsomer 
than  their  American  allies. 

Turning  back  among  the  trees  the  cat 
crept  down  along  the  edge  of  the  open 
park,  intending  to  stalk  one  of  the  fawns. 
The  big  stag  trotted  down  toward  the 
does,  stopping  to  challenge  every  few 
minutes,  his  thick  neck  bristling  with 
anger,  and  ever  the  answer  sounded 
Just  as  the  leopard 
of  the  park  the  stag 
band  of  does  and 
fawns  and  a  moment  later,  with  a  splen- 
did burst  of  music,  a  second  stag 
bounded  into  the  open  near  where  the 
other  had  come  into  sight. 

The  first  elk  turned  and  trotted  back 
about  half  way  to  where  the  new  comer 
stood  wrinkling  his  nose,  whining  and 
gritting  his  teeth.  Coming  to  a  small 
tree  he  fell  to  thrashing  it  with  his 
splendid  antlers,  pushing  and  banging 
away,  apparently  working  himself  up  to 
the  point  of  battle.  The  second  elk  was 
slightly  larger  than  the  first,  though  his. 
great  branching  antlers  had  not  yet 
reached  the  development  of  those  of  the 


nearer  and  nearer 
came  to  the  foot 
joined    the    little 


HE  PEERED  OVER  THE  EDGE  OF  A  PROJECTING 
LEDGE. 


other,  showing  that  he  was  perhaps  a 
year  or  two  younger.  He  came  out  to 
meet  the  other  with  little  zigzag  runs, 
stopping  to  squeal  and  bugle  and  tear  up 
the  grass  and  snow  with  his  horns. 

As  the  stalking  leopard  came  to  the 
brook  among  the  trees  below  the  park 
and  bounded  lightly  across,  the  two 
stags  came  together  with  a  crash  and, 
their  antlers  locked,  whining  and  squeal- 
ing, pushing  and  straining,  each  striving 
for  the  mastery,  they  filled  the  glade 
with  uproar.  The  leopard,  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  racket,  darted 
through  the  forest  toward  the  does,  and 
just  as  the  struggling  stags  sprang  apart 
for  a  moment,  the  cat  bounded  into  the 
midst  of  the  little  band  and  upon  the  side 
and  flank  of  one  of  the  fawns,  knocking 
it  clean  off  its  feet  at  the  first  rush  and 
bearing  it  to  the  ground  with  a  crash. 

Paying  no  heed  to  the  rest  of  the 
stampeding  band,  he  quickly  dislocated 
the  neck  of  his  prey  and,  ripping  a  hole 
in  its  throat,  fell  to  his  breakfast  with 
great  gusto.  The  other  fawns  and  the 
does  fled  wildly  across  the  park,  followed 
more  slowly  by  the  two  stags  which 
seemed  half  inclined  to  dispute  the  right 
of  the  leopard  to  his  prey.  A  little  later, 
as  the  big  cat  crouched  feasting,  a  pair 
of  eagles  sailed  down  from  the  crags  high 
above  and  circled  out  over  the  park, 
swinging  round  and  round,  sweeping 
nearer  and  nearer,  screaming  and  threat- 
ening. 

The  leopard  paid  little  heed  to  their 
threats  and  they  did  not  venture  quite 
within  reach  of  his  lightning  bounds, 
preferring  to  wait  till  his  appetite  should 
be  satisfied  and  he  should  leave  his  prey 
for  them. 

A  little  later,  as  he  feasted  greed- 
ily,   he    was    startled    to    hear    a    deep 
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growling  and  heavy  footfalls  rapidly  ap- 
proaching from  behind.  Whirling 
around,  he  faced  a  great  yellow  bear 
which  had  also  heard  the  notes  of  the 
wapiti,  though  from  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance back  in  the  forest  on  the  other  side 
of  the  park.  It  was  the  hairy  eared  or 
isabelline  bear,  a  creature  nearly  as  large 
as  a  grizzly,  and  though  fat  and  about 
ready  to  go  into  its  den  to  sleep  for  the 
winter,  it  was  surly  and  of  no  mind  to 
brook   interference  with  its  hunting. 

The  leopard  faced  it,  snarling  and 
growling,  but  the  big  bear  was  not  to  be 
daunted  and  came  steadily  though  more 
slowly  forward,  shaking  its  great  shaggy 
head  from  side  to  side  and  growling  deep 
and  harsh.  When  it  came  within  a  few 
yards  it  rose  upon  its  hind  feet  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  watching  the  leopard 
standing  over  his  prey,  his  beautiful  fur 
on  end  and  his  great  tail  puffed  out  like 
that  of  an  angry  cat,  growling  and  spit- 
ting. 

Dropping  again  on  all  fours,  the  bear 


turned  to  one  side  and  walked  slowly 
around  the  leopard  and  the  dead  fawn, 
gradually  drawing  closer  and  closer ;  as 
he  went  the  leopard  turned,  always  fac- 
ing him. 

This  manner  of  attack  soon  got  on  the 
nerves  of  the  leopard  and  he  greatly  re- 
sented it,  darting  a  few  steps  toward  his 
much  larger  antagonist  most  threaten- 
ingly, then  as  the  big  bear  rearing  up  on 
his  hind  feet  would  call  his  bluff,  he 
would  again  retreat  to  his  prey.  Finally, 
coming  within  a  dozen  feet,  the  bear  sud- 
denly charged.  The  leopard  bounded 
lightly  to  one  side  and  the  bear,  satisfied 
with  having  driven  the  cat  from  his  prey, 
fell  to  tearing  at  the  fawn,  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  its  owner. 

The  leopard  watched  the  big  bear  for 
a  while,  then,  not  quite  daring  to  attack 
so  redoubtable  an  antagonist,  turned 
away  into  the  forest  and  resumed  his 
hunting.  Wise  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
tribe,  he  scorned  the  glory  of  the  forlorn 
hope. 


HORSES  AND  COWS  AT 
TWIN-FLOWER 
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"^ROM  the  busy  office  and  the 
luxury  of  the  city  the  Rebel 
— ^  and  I  came  to  these  hills  where 
had  lived  my  grandfather  and 
his  father  and  his  father's 
father  before  him.  We  came 
with  the  determination  to  make  from 
the  ground  itself  a  living  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  Our  farm  was  rich 
in  tradition  but  had  no  fences.  The  till- 
age land  was  dried  out,  the  apple  trees 
were  dying,  the  house  and  barn  were 
bare  and  inconvenient,  yet  through  all 
the  neglect  we  could  see  the  former 
glory.  The  lilacs  lost  among  the  bur- 
docks, the  bachelor's  buttons  hidden  by 
blackberry  brambles,  the  big  grove  of 
maples  above  the  fields,  the  wide  spread 


of  the  pastures  called  upon  us  to  make 
the  old   place  blossom  again. 

"Make  a  livin' ?  O'  course  y'u  c'n 
always  find  enough  to  live  on  off  a 
farm,  but  y'u  can't  make  money,  'nless 
y'u're  a  sight  smarter  'n  the  rest  o'  us," 
said  our  new  neighbor  to  us  on  our  ar- 
rival. 

Later  he  watched  with  interest  our 
first  plowing.  I  drove  the  horses  and 
the  Rebel  held  the  plow.  We  turned 
out  huge  stones  and  tore  out  solid  chunks 
of  briar  roots  and  sod,  and  in  our  first 
enthusiasm  did  a  better  job  than  in  later 
years.  Our  neighbor  told  the  villagers 
that  we  had  rolled  more  stones  into  the 
wall  than  our  predecessors  had  moved 
in  forty  years,  and  he  said  to  us: 


THE    BIG    LITTLE    BOY    LEADS    THE    HORSE    ATTACHED    TO    THE    HAY    FORK. 


"Oh,  if  y'u're  goin'  to  work,  y'u  c'n 
make  it  pay,  but  y'u  won't  get  rich." 

Our  first  effort  was  to  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land.  Our  neighbors  told 
us  that  run-out  land  could  only  be  re- 
newed by  keeping  plenty  of  cattle  on  it, 
that  the  fields  might  be  heavily  manured. 
So  the  Rebel  and  I  accepted  their  theory 
and  began  to  gather  a  herd  from  the 
neighborhood. 

Polly,  our  first  cow,  was  endeared  to 
us  as  the  foster-mother  of  our  boys.  If 
our  later  investments  in  cattle  had  been 
as  fortunate  as  this  initial  one,  our  story 
might  have  been  different.  In  the  spring 
the  fine  pasture,  famous  for  making 
sweet  butter,  encouraged  us  to  buy  more 
cows.  That  summer,  when  a  neighbor 
asked  us:  "How  many  cows  y'  milkin' 
now?"  we  answered:  "Seven." 

He  gave  us  much  pleasure  with  his 
approving: 

"Sho'!     That's  quite  a  dairy." 

We  could  not  find  for  sale,  near  us, 
as  many  cows  of  Polly's  quality  as  we 
thought  we  needed  and  so  we  made 
questionable  purchases  of  young  cows 
and  heifers.     One  neighbor   assured  us 


that  "a  herd  of  cows"  averaged  eight  to 
ten  dollars  a  month  at  the  creamery. 
We  believed  him  and  figured  up  how 
many  cows  we  must  keep  to  provide 
what  we  thought  money  enough  to  live 
on. 

The  Rebel  and  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  handling  animals,  but  we  had  never 
been  alone  responsible  for  their  well-be- 
ing. We  studied  dairying  literature 
and  learned  from  the  State  experiment 
station  and  successful  farmers  what  to 
grow  and  how  to  feed  our  cows.  Find- 
ing that  we  needed  more  hay  we  fol- 
lowed the  neighborhood  practice  and 
bought  the  adjoining  farm,  instead  of 
only  enough  acres  to  feed  the  animals. 

The  books  and  bulletins  we  could 
find  did  not  tell  us  how  many  animals 
one  man  could  hope  to  care  for  alone, 
nor  how  many  our  farm  ought  to  be  able 
to  support,  nor  even  the  cost  for  this 
region.  I  doubt  if  any  one  in  the  locality 
had  at  that  time  the  vaguest  notion  of 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  the  year. 

In  the  second  year  we  bought  a  cream 
separator,  butter-making  tools,  and  a 
silo.     Silo  building  was  then  in  its  in- 
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fancy  and  the  information  available  led 
us  into  buying  one  too  large  for  our 
needs. 

Filling  a  silo  is  a  serious  problem  in 
a  country  where  there  are  too  few  men 
and  a  season  so  short  that  everybody's 
corn  must  be  harvested  at  once  or  be 
ruined  by  the  frost.  The  Rebel  and  I 
drove  miles  looking  for  a  corn-cutting 
outfit  and  then,  in  desperation,  bought 
our  own  cutter.  Then  we  scoured  the 
country  for  a  horsepower  to  run   it. 

When  we  got  it  in  operation  we  dis- 
covered that  we  didn't  have  men  enough 
to  keep  it  going.  So  while  a  good  neigh- 
bor was  preparing  dinner  for  me,  I  was 
driving  around  the  country  looking  for 
more  men,  who  proved  "skurser  than 
hen's  teeth."  Finally  I  brought  some 
back  with  me  and  we  two  women  fed 
fourteen  men  that  day. 

When  the  village  creamery  proved  un- 
fair we  made  our  own  butter  and  mar- 
keted it  in  a  near-by  town,  for  we  were 
too  far  away  to  reach  the  high  prices  of 
a  special  market  in  the  city,  and  the 
local  people  were  not  willing  to  pay  us 
even  the  creamery  price. 


Meanwhile  we  had  sold  the  cows  that 
proved  the  most  unprofitable  and  had 
bought  a  few  more  that  were  for  sale  in 
the  neighborhood.  Millie  and  her  calf 
we  sold  "on  the  wing"  because  the  Rebel 
and  I  together  could  not  catch  them,  al- 
though we  chased  them  all  around  the 
pasture  until  we  were  tired  out  and  very 
cross.  How  the  purchaser  caught  them 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day.  We  had 
hoped  that  by  raising  the  heifer  calves 
from  our  best  cows  we  could  build  up  a 
more  productive  herd,  but  in  four  years 
of  twenty-five  calves  only  three  were 
heifers! 

Dairying  proved  "hard  sledding,"  but 
we  believed  that  our  expenditures  of  ef- 
fort and  capital  were  necessary  to  bring 
up  the  land.  We  had  arrived  at  the 
English  spirit  of  sacrifice  "for  the  good 
of  the  place."  When,  however,  there 
came  a  year  of  drouth,  with  a  failing  of 
the  water  supply  and  a  scarcity  of  fod- 
der, the  load  seemed  too  heavy.  At  this 
time  also,  we  began  to  weigh  every 
cow's  milk  night  and  morning  and  keep 
comprehensive  records.  We  discovered 
that  our  dairy  was  not  even  paying  its 
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way,  so  we  sold  all  our  stock  except  a 
very  few  of  our  most  productive  cows. 

Through  all  the  difficulties  that  beset 
us  in  learning  these  first  lessons  in  farm 
economics  and  country  living  we  had  had 
keenest  enjoyment.  From  planting  po- 
tatoes to  harvesting  hay,  the  Rebel  and  I 
had  worked  together.  Out  of  the  earth 
itself  had  come  the  strength  and  renewed 
courage  that  we  needed.  We  took  de- 
light in  the  landscape  that  we  owned. 
The  daily  walks  after  the  cows  were 
through  our  own  fields,  the  fields  that 
we  plowed  and  cultivated  and  harvested, 
the  fields  that  fed  us  and  our  animals. 
They  were  ours — ours  and  our  boys'. 
We  were  kin  to  the  hills. 

One  corn-cutting  time  I  went  rather 
late  for  the  cows.  As  I  entered  the 
sugar  woods  I  had  the  uncanny  feeling' 
that  somebody  or  something  was  near 
me.  From  looking  up  the  hill  and  along 
the  road  for  the  cows  whose  bell  I  heard, 
I  glanced  down  below  into  the  deep 
woods.  There,  in  a  little  clearing 
among  the  close-growing  young  maples 
and  beeches,  stood  three  deer — one  a  big 
buck  with  wide-spreading  antlers.  The 
three  stood  motionless,  watching  me.  I 
was  so  near  them  that  the  soft  texture 
of  their  hair  and  the  dark  splendor  of 
their  eyes  stood  out  against  the  cool 
smoothness  of  the  green  leaves. 

We  had  other  furry  neighbors  in  the 
pasture.  We  found  little  foxes  in  a  hole 
way  up  on  the  far  side  of  the  ridge. 
They  boxed  and  ran  and  barked  like 
puppies,  occasionally  looking  up  at  us  but 
apparently  not  at  all  afraid.  When  we 
walked  toward  them,  they  all  sat  still 
and  watched  us,  until  we  were  quite 
near.  I  dropped  bites  of  apple  down 
and  the  little  creatures  fought  for  them. 
Villagers  thought  that  we  ought  to  "dig 
'em  out,"  but  we  preferred  to  keep  our 
foxes  tame. 

At  this  stage  of  our  dairying  we  had 
learned  that  a  herd  of  native  stock  could 
not  be  made  to  pay  and  that  we  must 
find  higher  grade  animals.  Railroad 
trips  to  several  of  the  noted  herds  in  the 
State  made  us  acquainted  with  the  best 
stock  available  and  we  could  intelligently 
select  a  new  lot  with  which  to  begin 
again. 

At  the  farm  from  which  we  finally 


purchased,  the  owner  himself  introduced 
us  to  his  family  of  cows.  He  never 
passed  within  reach  of  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful fawn-colored  creatures  without  strok- 
ing her.  In  perspective  the  long  line 
showed  that  each  animal  conformed  to 
the  best  type  of  dairy  cow.  Such  uni- 
formity we  had  not  found  elsewhere  and 
we  felt  that  cows  from  such  a  herd  would 
put  us  generations  ahead  in  developing 
a  herd  of  our  own. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  filled  us 
with  growing  enthusiasm.  We  found 
that  many  of  the  famous  record-making 
Jerseys  were  included  in  the  trees,  and 
a  cow  with  distinguished  ancestry  is 
much  more  likely  to  found  a  worthy  line 
than  one  with  merely  an  individual  rec- 
ord of  high  production. 

The  cows  were  stalled  in  unimpres- 
sive stables  and  their  feeding  arrange- 
ments and  general  surroundings  were 
about  the  same  as  on  our  farm.  This 
encouraged  us  to  think  that  we  could 
handle  them  successfully.  Unless  we 
could  give  as  good  or  better  care  and 
housing  and  as  skilful  management,  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  take  to  our  old 
barn  expensive  beauties  used  to  marble 
halls. 

The  Rebel  left  the  farm  on  foot,  with 
a  heifer  and  four  cows  following  him. 
Railroads  were  expensive  and  left  too 
many  gaps  in  the  journey  to  make  them 
worth  while,  so  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour  the  procession  covered  the  forty 
miles  over  the  hills.  It  took  three  days, 
through  the  big  drifts  of  snow  and  the 
bitter  cold.  The  loyalty  of  the  dumb 
creatures  that  had  patiently  followed  for 
all  the  long  trip  gave  the  Rebel  a  sense 
of  comradeship  with  the  new  herd  that 
the  old  one  could  never  have  invoked, 
for,  as  he  said,   "These  are  ladies." 

One  morning,  about  a  month  later, 
while  the  mercury  stood  at  four  below 
zero,  the  Rebel  and  I  set  out  on  a  one- 
horse  woodsled  to  bring  home  a  young 
bull  calf.  His  registered  name  com- 
bined that  of  three  Jersey  celebrities,  but 
to  us  he  was  only  "Pogis  of  Twin- 
flower."  The  bran  sack  recommended 
by  his  breeder  would  not  hold  him,  and 
we  shifted  our  seat  to  the  very  front  of 
the  sled  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  calf 
to  stand  behind  us.     He  was  secured  by 
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guy  lines  to  stakes  at  either  side  and  was 
covered  with  a  horse  blanket.  As  we 
drove  out  of  the  barn  one  of  the  men 
called  to  me: 

"Look  out  for  his  horns.  I'm  afraid 
he'll  hurt  3'ou." 

But  so  far  from  hurting  me,  he  was 
glad  of  the  additional  shelter  of  the  fur 
coat  I  wore  and  cuddled  his  nose  under 
my  arm.  Thus  we  brought  Pogis  of 
Twin-flower  home  and  he,  too,  entered 
into  our  affections. 

There  were  now  seven  cows,  the  best 
three  from  the  old  herd  and  the  four  new 
Jerseys.  However,  Trilby,  the  best  of 
our  old  herd,  died  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident the  first  day  that  they  went  out 
to  the  pasture,  and  we  sold  Bessie  because 
she  fell  so  far  below  the  standard  set 
by  the  new  cows,  while  Polly's  milk  was 
entirely  reserved  for  the  house.  Thus 
our  revenue-producing  herd  was  reduced 
to  the  four  Jerseys.  The  creamery  re- 
turns for  this  year  were  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  years  when  we  were  milk- 
ing ten,  or  even   twelve,  of  the  native 


stock,  and  this  despite  the  lessened  yield 
following  their  long,  cold  walk  to  our 
farm. 

We  had  learned  much  about  feeding 
and  did  not  repeat  our  former  error  of 
using  high  cost  grain  to  produce  butter 
that  was  then  bringing  too  low  a  price 
to  return  our  expenditure.  We  fed 
chiefly  rough  forage  crops  raised  on  our 
own  land.  By  this  time  we  had  brought 
our  dairy  through  its  vicissitudes  and 
had  proved  that  we  could  make  it  pay, 
largely  through  a  better  yield  than  the 
average  of  the  countryside,  but  we  did 
not  consider  that  it  paid  for  the  work 
and  responsibility.  Although  it  was 
paying  its  own  way,  it  was  not  maintain- 
ing the  farm. 

It  was  then  that  we  began  to  discover 
how  much  it  costs  to  bring  up  a  run- 
down place.  The  feed  of  the  animals 
not  producing  revenue  counts  heavily. 
A  team  of  work  horses  is  the  first  neces- 
sity. An  extra  errand  horse  eats  his  full 
quota  of  hay  and  a  little  grain  but  seems 
to    be    a    necessity   on   the    place.     The 
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young  bull  and  heifers  consume  much 
fodder. 

A  team  of  horses  could  have  done 
their  share  of  the  work  for  a  larger  herd 
of  cows,  which  in  turn  would  have  pro- 
duced a  larger  revenue  and  under  wise 
management  would  have  maintained  the 
whole  place  even  at  the  prevailing  low 
price  for  cream.  But  we  did  not  care 
to  undertake  the  additional  work  of 
gathering  fodder  and  feeding  so  many 
animals.  The  Rebel  had  not  the 
strength  to  do  it  without  help,  and  even 
if  we  had  been  sure  of  its  money  success 
we  would  not  have  cared  to  hire  help 
all  the  year  around,  for  we  had  come  to 
the  country  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  living  by  ourselves.  So  we  gave  up 
dairying  and  leased  the  upper  farm  with 
the  cows  to  prevent  that,  too,  from  run- 
ning down. 

Not  until  the  round  of  chores  had  re- 
curred for  several  winters  did  we  realize 
what  a  burden  we  had  carried.  Morn- 
ing and  night,  when  the  Rebel  had 
opened  the  barn  door  he  had  been  greeted 
by  whinnies  from  the  horses,  low  patient 


moos  from  the  cows,  loud  bellows  from 
the  yearlings,  and  the  deep  roar  from  the 
bull,  grunts  from  one  pig  and  squeals 
from  the  others,  and  even  an  inquiring 
meow  from  one  of  the  cats.  It  was  all 
very  well  as  a  personal  greeting,  but  it 
was  very  different  when  he  realized  that 
everyone  of  those  animals  was  hungry, 
and  that  each  one  who  called  would 
grow  more  impatient  until  fed.  It  takes 
a  long  time  for  one  man  to  get  around 
just  with  hay,  even  if  his  mind  is  not 
disturbed  by  a  diminishing,  insufficient 
supply. 

The  milking  is  an  arduous  task.  It 
takes  a  milker,  born  and  bred  to  the 
job,  an  hour  to  milk  a  dozen  cows,  but 
it  often  took  the  Rebel  an  hour  to  milk 
eight  of  the  reluctant,  evil-minded  native 
heifers.  Even  our  old  friend  Polly  had 
her  peculiarities.  If  the  Rebel  too  sud- 
denly changed  the  position  of  his  hands 
while  milking,  her  foot  was  instantly  in 
the  pail.  A  neighbor  who  once  saw  the 
performance  said,  as  the  Rebel  threw 
away  the  milk:  "Why,  it'll  all  strain 
out!" 
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Giving  a  native  heifer  her  first  instruc- 
tion in  milking  is  always  an  irritating 
circus  to  both  parties.  Highbred  cattle 
pay  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their 
intelligence  and  gentleness  save  a  lot  of 
bad  temper.  Even  a  well-bred,  well-be- 
haved old  cow  has  an  anxious  moment 
each  year  when  she  questions  whether 
she  will  yield  to  the  man  who  has  always 
milked  her  or  save  herself  for  that  tiny 
creature  that  has  just  called  lustily  from 
its  pen. 

Later  there  is  an  anxious  moment  for 
the  Rebel  when  he  goes  to  teach  that  calf 
to  drink.  Most  men  swear  at  this  stage. 
I  don't  blame  them  as  much  as  I  did,  for 
I  wanted  to  say  things  myself  when  I 
tried  it.  I  did  say  things  about  petti- 
coats when  the  calf  that  had  followed  my 
milky  fingers  into  the  pail  tried  to  put 
the  milk  supply  as  high  as  he  was  used 
to  finding  it. 

After  the  cows  are  milked,  the  milk 
run  through  the  separator,  and  the  skim 
milk  fed  to  the  calves,  every  animal  in 
the  stable  has  to  be  watered.  Some  of 
the  creatures  drink  fast  and  get  through, 
others  drink  slowly,  some  drink  in 
groups,  others  will  only  drink  alone  and 
take  all  the  time  there  is.  When  drinks 
have  been  served,  all  the  cattle  have  si- 
lage. Forty  pounds,  the  books  tell  us, 
must  be  eaten  by  each  milking  cow  every 
day,  and  the  young  animals  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  When  this  stuff  has  been 
dug  out  of  the  tightly  packed  silo, 
shoveled  into  a  basket,  and  the  basketfuls 
emptied  into  each  manger  you  have  fin- 
ished one  chore. 

Every  other  day  there  is  a  trip  to  the 
creamery,  every  day  there  are  countless 
little  jobs  that  take  any  spare  time  and 
in  season,  the  big  farming  jobs  demand 
all  the  daylight  hours,  pushing  the  back- 
breaking  silage  feeding  job  into  the  night 
when  a  tired  man  ought  to  be  in  bed. 
Small  wonder  that  we,  who  did  not  wish 
to  hire  outside  help,  gave  up  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  large  herd  ! 

We  thought  of  our  first  cows  merely 
as  sources  of  fertilizer,  a  market  for  our 
farm  crops,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  a  source 
of  revenue.  Our  second  smaller  herd 
received  a  less  diffused  interest,  our  ac- 
cumulating dairy  knowledge  and  a  cer- 
tain   consideration,    and   returned    us   a 


larger  revenue.  In  giving  up  dairying 
for  profit,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we 
have  achieved  a  greater  success.  Our 
one  cow  now  yields  better  than  when  she 
belonged  in  a  herd,  and  on  more  econom- 
ical feeding,  because  she  receives  all  the 
care  she  should,  her  choice  of  clover  hay, 
and  the  sympathetic  consideration  due 
any  mother. 

Linnea  does  more  than  make  a  pound 
of  butter  a  day  : 

"  She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 
To  eat  with  apple-tart." 

When  accident  or  convenience  nowa- 
days make  it  necessary  for  me  to  feed 
and  water  the  animals  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  graduated  from  the  dairy  idea. 
It  is  easy  for  "the  little  boys  in  their  rub- 
ber boots"  to  throw  down  enough  hay 
from  the  mow  for  the  present  family — 
Linnea,  our  best-beloved  Jersey;  Hepat- 
ica,  her  -daughter  grown  though  only 
two  years  old;  Mary  Cary,  the  next 
daughter ;  and  Peoninny,  the  baby  calf  ; 
Kit,  Nell,  and  Brownie,  the  horses ;  Bar- 
ney and  Mrs.  McGee,  the  pigs. 

The  two  little  boys  are  now  old 
enough  to  go  to  the  big  pasture  for  the 
friendly  cow  and  her  daughters.  The 
daily  trip  is  as  full  of  romance  for  them 
as  it  once  was  for  me.  Berries  grow  by 
the  walls,  partridges  run  in  the  woods, 
deer  still  travel  through  the  pasture,  and 
one  year  an  old  woodchuek  burrowed 
into  the  sugar  house.  Once  they  found 
"a  little  boy  woodchuek"  in  the  road 
close  by.  "We  talked  to  him  and  he 
wasn't  afraid  of  us !" 

Our  experience  with  high  bred  cows 
led  us  to  buy  better  horses.  When  we 
needed  a  new  work  team  we  decided  not 
to  depend  upon  what  was  offered  for 
sale  in  the  open  market,  but  to  go  straight 
to  the  places  where  horses  were  bred, 
reared,  and  trained  by  people  who  knew 
how.  Correspondence  carried  our  in- 
quiries into  several  States,  but  at  last, 
from  the  farthest  corner  of  our  own 
State,  came  news  of  what  we  wanted. 

On  their  arrival  these  black  Percheron 
ladies  suggested  to  our  neighbors  a  scale 
of  farming  with  which  they  had  not  pre- 
viously credited  us  and  set  us  up  in  local 
estimation,  for  social  position,  in  this 
region,  depends  more  on  horses  than  on 


THE  REBEL  DECLARES  THAT  THE  NEW  TEAM  IS  WORTH  WHILE  FOR 
THE  FUN  I  GET  OUT  OF  THEM. 


clothes  or  behavior.  The  Rebel  de- 
clares that  the  new  team  is  worth  while 
for  the  fun  I  get  out  of  them,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  With  the  disposal  of  the 
rough  Western  horses  that  we  had  used 
for  years,  we  saw  the  last  of  irritating 
animals. 

We  now  propose  to  keep  several  small 
groups  of  animals — one  cow  and  her 
youngsters,  the  horses,  a  few  sheep, 
chickens,   and  two  or  three  pigs  whose 


piglets  gather  clover  for  themselves  in 
the  summer  and  add  to  the  revenue  in 
the  fall.  These  animals  will  be  the 
means  of  transmuting  the  crops  of  the 
farm  into  food  we  can  eat  and  products 
we  can  sell  or  exchange  without  exhaust- 
ing the  soil.  As  we  work  to  attain  the 
proper  balance,  wherein  the  farm  feeds 
the  animals,  the  animals  feed  us,  and 
we  and  the  animals  feed  the  farm,  we 
find  a  most  satisfying  unity  of  life. 
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WILD    LIFE    IN    COLORADO 


LITTLE  more  than 
three-score  years  ago 
the  Rocky  Mountains 
meant  little  more  to  us 
than  a  mighty,  almost 
impassable  rampart 
standing  between  the  vast  plains  to  the 
eastward  and  an  unknown,  mysterious 
waste  of  wilderness  and  desert  to  the 
westward.  All  that  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  practically  un- 
tenanted then,  save  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
more  or  less  warlike  Indians,  a  few  sun- 
tanned, adventurous  trappers,  and  the 
plentiful  wild  animals,  wild  fowl,  and 
fish  which  supplied  the  Indian  and 
trapper  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  No 
region  in  the  world  was  better  stocked 
with  game  animals  than  our  West  was 
at  that  time. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  gold  that  drew 
men  in  numbers  across  the  barren 
stretches  and  into  the  very  heart  of 
what  was  then  the  Great  American 
Desert.  Men  will  dare  thirst,  famine, 
cold,  and  death  for  gold.  Following  the 
gold  hunter  came  the  home  seeker,  and 
our  New  West  was  born,  figuratively 
speaking,  with  a  gold  spoon  in  its  mouth. 
Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
the  great  city  of  Denver  had  her  begin- 
ning in  a  mining  camp.  I  recall  with 
what  intense  interest  I  read,  when  a 
small  boy,  Albert  D.  Richardson's  narra- 
tive of  a  stage  coach  journey  into  the 
far  West,  in  company  with  Horace 
Greeley,  in  1859.  This  narrative  was 
perhaps  the  first  book  I  ever  read.  Its 
descriptions  impressed  upon  my  childish 
imagination  a  picture  I  have  always  re- 
tained of  the  conditions  described,  and 
it  spread  around  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  a  halo  of  romance  that  has  never 


quite  faded  from  my  fancy's  vision. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  Denver  and 
the  environments  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  a 
visit  to  the  Denver  of  to-day  is  always  a 
shock  to  my  sensibilities. 

"Making  governments  and  building 
towns,"  says  Richardson,  "are  the 
natural  employments  of  the  migratory 
Yankee.  He  takes  to  them  as  instinc- 
tively as  a  young  duck  to  water.  Con- 
gregate a  hundred  Americans  anywhere 
beyond  the  settlements,  and  they  imme- 
diately lay  out  a  city,  frame  a  State  con- 
stitution, and  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Union,  while  twenty-five  of  them  be- 
come candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"True  to  this  instinct  the  people  of 
this  unfledged  community,  nominally  in  r^ 
Kansas,*  but  practically  as  far  from  ^9 
government  and  civilization  as  Central 
Africa,  were  already  making  a  State  con- 
stitution ;  and  months  before  they  had 
laid  out  Denver  City. 

"It  was  a  most  forlorn  and  desolate 
looking  metropolis.  If  my  memory  is 
faithful,  there  were  five  women  in  the 
whole  gold  region ;  and  the  appearance 
of  a  bonnet  in  the  street  was  the  signal 
for  the  entire  population  to  run  to  the 
cabin  doors  and  gaze  upon  its  wearer  as 
at  any  other  natural  curiosity. 

"We  took  lodgings  at  the  Denver 
House.  True  to  the  natural  instinct, 
the  occupants  of  its  great  drinking  and 
gambling  saloon  demanded  a  speech. 
On  one  side  the  tipplers  at  the  bar  si- 
lently sipped  their  grog;  on  the  other  the 
gamblers  respectfully  suspended  the 
shuffling  of  cards  and  the  counting  of 
money  from  their  huge  piles  of  coin, 
while  Mr.  Greeley,  standing  between 
"This  was  before  Colorado  had  been  organized. 
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them,  made  a  strong  anti-drinking  and 
anti-gambling  address,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  perfect  good  humor." 

Richardson  describes  Denver  as  con- 
taining less  than  three  hundred  build- 
ings, nearly  all  of  hewn  pine  logs.  One- 
third  were  abandoned  unfinished  and 
roofless,  for  the  early  hints  of  great  gold 
deposits,  which  had  inspired  the  first 
settlers  to  locate  here,  had  not  yet  ma- 
terialized. "There  were  few  glass  win- 
dows, or  doors,  and  but  two  or  three 
board  floors,'  and  the  occupants  of  the 
cabins  lived  upon  the  native  earth,  hard, 
smooth,  and  clean-swept.  Chairs  were 
a'glory  yet  to  come.  Town  lots  and  log 
houses  were  bartered  for  revolvers,  or 
sold  for  ten  or  twenty  dollars."  That 
was  Denver  only  fifty  years  ago ! 

Passing  of  the  Old  West 

The  wild  life  has  been  swept  to  de- 
struction before  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  Indian  has  disappeared  from 
the  plains,  and  cities  stand  where  he 
hunted  the  countless  buffalo  and  ante- 
lope; the  stage  coach  by  which  Richard- 
son and  Greeley  traveled  so  tediously 
over  plain  and  mountain  pass  has  given 
way  to  the  fast  and  luxurious  express 
train ;  Denver  has,  in  reality,  become  a 
metropolis,  the  center  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
tensive empire.  The  19 10  census, 
showing  the  official  count  of  Denver's 
population,  is  not  at  hand  as  I  write,  but 
it  is  safe  to  venture  that  it  will  not  fall 
far  short  of  170,000;  and  as  the  capital 
of  one  of  our  great  States,  with  immense 
industrial  and  commercial  interests,  it 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country. 

These  citations  are  made  merely  to 
contrast  the  West  of  our  childhood  with 
the  West  of  to-day.  It  is  hard  for  the 
average  Easterner  to  realize  the  rapid 
and  miraculous  development  of  our 
Western  country.  He  has  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog, 
which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
soaring  of  food-stuff  prices  to  war-time 
records;  the  average  Easterner  is  a  pro- 
vincial, and  the  typical  New  York  City 


man  is  the  most  pronounced  provincial 
in  the  country,  content  in  his  belief  that 
New  York  is  the  United  States. 

The  next  decade  will  see  other 
miracles  wrought  in  this  new  land  of 
ours,  and  the  disappearance,  probably,  of 
the  last  semblance  of  a  frontier,  save  in 
rugged  stretches,  where  lands  are  not 
adapted  to  agricultural  development,  or 
are  too  cold  for  the  maturing  of  crops,  or 
those  reaches  of  sandy  desert  incapable 
of  irrigation.  These  irreclaimable  tracts 
we  may  be  thankful  are  extensive  enough 
to  insure  us  for  all  time  a  permanent 
wilderness  and  playground — an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  healthful  life  of  any 
people. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  civilization 
would  displace  the  wild  game  in  which 
our  whole  country  was  once  so  rich ;  it 
was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the 
game  would  be  exterminated.  But  that 
is  what  has  been  done  with  some  spe- 
cies, and  others  are  fast  approaching  it. 

This  is  the  day  of  conservation,  but 
who  heard  of  any  well-defined  effort  at 
conservation  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
ago  ?  We  believed  that  our  forests  were 
limitless,  and  placed  no  value  on  our 
game  as  a  national  resource.  Lumber- 
men were  permitted  to  slash  down  the 
forests,  without  regard  to  future  supply 
of  timber,  and  few  gave  the  game  more 
than  a  passing  thought.  Yet  both  are 
valuable  national  resources.  ' 

The  White  Mountain  region  of  Ari- 
zona, which  I  traversed  on  horseback,  is 
an  ideal  summer  and  winter  range  for 
elk,  and  formerly  sustained  great  herds 
of  them.  Of  these  herds  not  one  indi- 
vidual representative  remains.  My  trail 
carried  me  over  plains  where  a  few  years 
ago  thousands  of  antelope  roamed.  I 
saw  but  six.  These  references  are  to 
unreclaimed,  unsettled  regions. 

The  wild  game  with  which  our  coun- 
try was  once  so  lavishly  supplied  was  no 
small  factor  in  our  nation's  building.  It 
is  probable  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
reserve  supply  of  food  which  sustained 
the  pioneer  in  his  long  journey  into  the 
wilderness  and  kept  him  from  starvation 
until  the  soil  produced  his  living,  many 
sections  which  are  now  rich  agricultural 
centers  would  still  be  barren  desert. 
It    is   certain   that    development  would 


AMERICA  S    BEST    BIG    GAME 


This  plate  is  made  from  an  enlargement  of  a  small  negative.     The  original  photograph  was  the  fruit  of  many- 
days'  tireless  stalking. 
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have  been  greatly  retarded.  Those  peo- 
ple— the  pioneers — recognized  the  value 
of  this  resource,  and  rarely  killed  beyond 
their  needs,  or  wasted  what  they  secured. 
But  close  behind  them  came  the  men 
who  slaughtered,  sometimes  for  hides, 
sometimes  for  no  other  reason  than  an 
insatiable  desire  to  kill  God's  creatures. 
Both  left  the  flesh  unutilized. 

It  was  only  in  recent  years,  as  I  have 
said,  that  our  Federal  and  some  of  our 
State  governments  took  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  wild  game  animals  were  of 
economic  value  and  might  well  be  reck- 
oned among  our  national  resources.  In 
an  age  and  country  where  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  is  the  first  consideration 
of  the  people,  nothing  but  economic  or 
money  value  would  appeal  to  legislators. 
Sentiment  alone  would  never  lead  to  any 
effort  on  their  part  to  protect  or  perpetu- 
ate the  wild  things  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  plains. 

It  was  necessary  to  show  them  that 
deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  and  other 
game  animals  possess  intrinsic  value. 
Hardly  yet  has  the  fact  been  brought 
home  in  its  full  force  to  the  legislators 
of  many  of  our  states  that  wild  tracts 
of  country  not  capable  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment, or  not  at  present  under  culti- 
vation, may  support  game  animals  that 
would  be  to  their  State  of  the  same  rela- 
tive value  as  cattle  to  the  ranchman. 
The  trouble  with  some  of  our  legislators 
is  that  they  are  sports  rather  than  sports- 
men. 

In  this  connection  three  questions  in- 
terested me  as  I  rode  on  horseback 
through  the  country:  The  adequacy  of 
game  laws;  the  administration  of  the 
laws ;  and  the  amount  of  game  still  re- 
maining. In  this  and  future  articles  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  reference 
to  these  questions,  based  upon  personal 
observation  and  intercourse  with  hunters 
and  guides. 

While  my  leg-weary  horses  were  rest- 
ing at  Draper,  Utah,  I  determined  upon 
a  side  trip,  by  rail,  to  northwestern  Col- 
orado, to  meet  some  of  the  native  guides 
and  hunters  with  whom  I  had  corre- 
sponded, and  on  the  ground  learn  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  brief  time  at  my 
disposal  of  the  game  conditions  there. 
The  section  to  which  I  refer  lies  north 


of  the  railroad  and  west  of  the  Front 
and   Medicine  Bow  ranges.     . 

While  Colorado  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  best  stocked  game  States  in  the 
country,  it  may  be  said  to-day  that  this 
is  the  only  section  of  the  State  where 
the  sportsman,  in  search  of  big  game, 
may  go  with  reasonable  assurance  of  se- 
curing the  trophies  sought,  and  where 
the  angler  may  make  his  casts  without 
danger  of  too  much  crowding  by  other 
anglers;  even  here  he  must  push  well 
back  from  the  railroad  to  gain  elbow 
room. 

Twenty-four  hours  by  train  carried 
me  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Denver,  and 
another  eleven  hours  from  Denver  to 
Steamboat  Springs,  in  Routt  County. 

Over  the  Mountains  from  Denver 

The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  thrilling  railway  trips  in  the 
world.  The.  train  leaves  Denver,  at  an 
altitude  of  5,170  feet,  and  at  once  be- 
gins the  ascent  of  the  continental  divide. 
Up  and  up  it  climbs,  doubling  and  re- 
doubling upon  itself,  in  and  out  of  in- 
numerable small  tunnels,  skirting  pre- 
cipitous walls,  past  Nile-green  lakes 
nestling  in  hollows  amid  the  fir  clad 
mountains,  always  presenting  wide  views 
entrancing  beyond  the  grasp  of  imagina- 
tion, until,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  miles 
timber  line  has  been  passed,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  is  reached,  11,660  feet 
above  the  sea  and  surrounded  by  per- 
petual snow. 

Then  the  descent  is  begun,  and  in  the 
vast  timbered  area  west  of  the  continen- 
tal divide  the  big  game  country  begins, 
extending  westward  and  southward. 
The  scenery  is  rugged  in  the  extreme. 
Now  and  again  one  glimpses  mountain 
streams,  said  to  be  alive  with  trout, 
pouring  down  over  the  rocks  to  join 
other  streams  in  their  course  to  the  far- 
away Pacific.  This  was  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  for  the  old-time 
trappers,  and  more  than  one  profitable 
and  eventful  trapping  season  was  spent 
in  this  region  by  Kit  Carson  and  his  ad- 
venturous companions,  gathering  a  har- 
vest of  beaver  pelts  while  they  main- 
tained an  almost  constant  warfare  against 
the  Indians. 


Photograph  by  Steve  Baxter. 

A    COLORADO    CAT    IN    A    TIGHT    CORNER. 
This  picture  was  taken  with  an  ordinary  four  by  five  camera  by  Mr.  Baxter,  one  of  the  old-timers  in  Routt  County. 
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There  were  several  local  sportsmen 
on  the  train,  bound  for  various  stations, 
all  eager  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  the 
opening  of  the  prairie  chicken  season  the 
following  day.  No  introduction  was 
needed,  and  I  made  myself  a  member  of 
several  groups  and  obtained  some  hints 
which  served  to  verify  reports  previously 
made  me  by  guides  with  whom  I  had 
been  in  correspondence. 

Our  train  reached  Steamboat  Springs, 
the  terminus  of  the  road,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  This  is  an  attractive 
place,  surrounded  by  numerous  springs 
of  soda,  sulphur,  iron,  and  other  miner- 
alized waters,  and  boasts  a  comfortable 
hotel.  It  is  rather  far  west  to  meet  the 
guides,  most  of  them,  in  the  Routt 
County  district,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yampa. 

The  following  morning  I  took  an 
early  train  to  Phippsburg,  in  Yampa 
township,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Steamboat  Springs,  where  I  met  Al- 
bert Whitney,  a  well-known  bear  and 
lion  hunter  and  guide,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  of  the  local  hunters.  It  had 
been  my  hope  to  cross  the  intervening 
counties  to  the  southward  on  horseback 
from  Phippsburg  to  Glenwood  Springs, 
visit  Meeker  and  Rifle,  and  meet  as 
many  guides  and  hunters  as  possible, 
and  thus  secure  as  intimate  a  knowledge 
of  the  game  country  and  connections  as 
such  a  trip  would  afford,  but  this,  I 
found,  would  require  more  time  than  I 
had  at  my  disposal  and  rob  me  of  time 
which  I  wished  to  devote  to  Wyoming 
and  Montana.  Though  this  was  early 
September,  snow  had  already  fallen,  a 
suggestion  of  what  might  be  expected  in 
the  country  farther  north.  Therefore, 
after  two  days  in  Phippsburg  I  returned 
to  Denver  and  proceeded  by  train  to 
Glenwood  Springs. 

This  is  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the 
Colorado  guides,  an  excellent  outfitting 
point.  Chief  among  the  guides  here  are 
Anderson  and  Baxter,  who  work  to- 
gether as  partners,  and  W.  W.  Warner. 
All  of  them  were  absent,  however,  to 
my  disappointment,  save  Steve  Baxter, 
a  famous  old-time  hunter  and  trapper, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  region,  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Anderson  and 
Baxter.      Steve  has  hunted    from   Mon- 


tana to  old  Mexico,  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  packs  of  bear  and  lion  dogs  in  the 
country,  and  was  at  this  time  preparing 
to  take  a  party  of  sportsmen  to  Mexico. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  guides  who  guar- 
antees game,  and  makes  no  charge  if  he 
does  not  show  the  sportsmen  who  employ 
him  the  game  they  are  after.  Bears  and 
mountain  lions  are  his  specialty.  Deer 
is  the  Only  big  game  animal,  save  bear 
and  predatory  animals,  upon  which  there 
is  at  present  an  open  hunting  season  in 
Colorado.  He  was  with  Harry  Whit- 
ney, the  well-known  sportsman-author, 
of  Arctic  fame,  when  the  latter  secured  a 
record  grizzly  north  of  Glenwood 
Springs  a  few  years  ago. 

Previous  to  going  West  I  had  corres- 
ponded with  fish  and  game  commis- 
sioners, game  wardens,  licensed  guides, 
and  others,  in  the  States  through  which 
I  planned  to  travel  and  had  received 
from  them  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
game  still  remaining  in  the  various  local- 
ities with  which  they  were  familiar,  the 
amount  of  each  of  several  kinds  of  ani- 
mals killed  during  the  previous  year,  and 
the  number  of  legalized  hunters.  It  will 
be  understood  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
a  close  estimate  of  wild  animals  covering 
a  large  spread  of  country. 

A  Big  State  to   Canvass 

When  one  pauses  to  consider  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  included,  even  in  a 
single  one  of  our  Western  States,  this 
will  be  appreciated.  There  are  several 
States,  for  example,  much  larger  than 
Colorado,  but  when  we  remember  that 
Colorado  alone  has  an  area  equal  to  the 
combined  areas  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Hawaii,  with 
enough  territory  left  over  to  make  a 
new  State  considerably  .  larger  than 
Massachusets,  some  conception  can  be 
formed  of  the  real  bigness  of  the  West. 

A  State  larger  than  Massachusetts 
could  be  made  of  Gunnison  County, 
Colorado,  alone.  With  this  in  mind, 
let  us  remember  that  the  game  estimates 
I  shall  give,  though  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  the  best  observers  in  the  lo- 
calities under  consideration,  are  only  ap- 
proximate. 
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Let  it  be  said  to  the  honor  of  Colo- 
rado that  several  years  ago  the  State 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  mountain  sheep 
were  rapidly  disappearing  and  that 
prompt  action  was  needed  to  save  them 
from  extinction.  Absolute  protection 
was  extended  by  law  to  this  monarch  of 
game  animals,  and  they  began  to  in- 
crease noticeably.  My  estimate,  com- 
piled from  reports,  places  the  number  at 
present  within  the  State  at  approxi- 
mately 3,500,  and  I  may  say  that  this 
totals  fully  one-half  of  all  the  mountain 
sheep  now  remaining  in  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
United  States  possesses  to-day  more  than 
seven  thousand,  with  Wyoming  and 
Montana  following  Colorado  with  prob- 
ably less  than  five  hundred  sheep  each; 
both  of  these  States  still  permit  hunting 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  animals  are 
nearing  extinction  and  that  the  ranges 
in  the  high  altitudes  and  rugged  moun- 
tain peaks  inhabited  by  them  are  inca- 
pable of  supporting  any  other  animal  of 
value  save  the  mountain  goat.  When 
the  Wyoming  and  Montana  ranges 
which  might  support  many  thousand 
sheep  under  normal  conditions  are  final- 
ly depopulated,  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
at  a  not  distant  date,  they  will  be  un- 
utilized, desolate,  silent  wastes. 

Future  of  the  Sheep 

Though  Colorado  still  has  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  sheep,  her  ranges  could 
easily  support  many  times  the  present 
number,  and  to  have  the  prohibition 
against  killing  suspended  for  several 
years  to  come  would  appeal  to  those  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  the  species  as 
little  short  of  a  calamity. 

I  sound  this  warning  because  I  know 
that  a  resolute  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  present  pro- 
hibition against  hunting,  which,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  will  end  in  19 12.  Some 
of  the  guides  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
have  an  open  hunting  season,  for  this 
would  then  be  the  best  and  most  avail- 
able hunting  ground  for  mountain  sheep 
in  the  country,  the  animals  could  be 
killed  with  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
penditure of  effort,  and  sportsmen  would 


flock  here  to  secure  trophies  while  they 
are  to  be  had,  to  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  guides.  This  does  not  apply,  of 
course,  to  all  the  guides,  for  some  of  the 
best  of  them  are  animal  conservers,  and 
I  am  sure,  had  they  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, would  oppose  the  movement. 

Every  section  has  its  quota  of  hunters 
who  care  nothing  for  the  future  or  the 
preservation  of  species.  They  think  only 
of  to-day  and  care  nothing  about  to-mor- 
row. The  animals  are  there,  and  they 
believe  they  should  have  a  chance  at  them 
now.  These  are  the  people  everywhere 
who  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  local  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  belonging  to  their 
districts,  and  the  members,  fearful  of 
losing  adherents  and  with  nothing  more 
than  a  passive  interest  in  the  game,  in- 
troduce laws  and  give  their  vote  without 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  game  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  selfish 
ones,  relying  upon  the  fact  that  the  re- 
maining majority  have  too  little  interest 
in  the  subject  to  be  influenced  by  their 
course. 

Mountain  sheep  have  three  great  ene- 
mies that  naturally  retard  increase  even 
when  there  are  no  open  seasons  as  in 
Colorado — the  poacher,  the  cougar,  and 
the  golden  eagle.  These  are  the  enemies, 
in  fact,  of  all  game  animals,  not  only 
here,  but  throughout  the  game  districts 
of  the  West,  wherever  they  exist,  and 
unfortunately  the  poacher  is  to  be  found 
wherever  there  is  game,  East  and  West, 
though  here  and  there  I  found  localities 
where  a  strong  game-protection  feeling 
has  grown  up,  and  poaching  is  not  com- 
mon, as,  for  instance,  in  Jackson's  Hole, 
Wyoming. 

Practically  wherever  I  went  I  found 
a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
poacher.  In  some  sections  ranchmen 
and  mountaineers  expressed  themselves 
without  reserve  as  seeing  no  harm  in 
"getting  a  piece  of  meat"  whenever  they 
want  it.  The  sentiment  is  carried  into 
execution  in  all  secluded  sections,  and 
not  a  few  mountain  sheep,  deer,  elk,  and 
wild  fowl  are  killed  in  Colorado  by  men 
who  believe  they  are  morally  right  in 
doing  so,  irrespective  of  law.  Herders 
of  domestic  sheep  are  among  the  worst 
poachers  throughout  the  West. 

Colorado  has  too  few  game  wardens 
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by  far  to  watch  everybody,  and  some  of  is  a  narrow  natural  bridge  spanning  a 
them  are  not  over  anxious  to  see  in-  gorge.  Presently  shooting  began, 
fringements,  for  reasons  that  appeal  to  Later  the  guide  and  his  party  watched 
them  as  quite  sufficient.  The  best  war-  the  men  skinning  a  mountain  sheep's 
dens  are  United  States  forestry  rangers,  head.  Field  glasses  were  used  by  the 
in  States  where  they  are  clothed  with  guide's  party,  though  they  were  near 
authority  to  make  arrests.  They  are  enough  to  see  very  well  with  the  naked 
usually  not  native  to  the  localities  where  eye.  The  Devil's  Causeway  is  a  regular 
they  are  stationed  and  have  no  prefer-  runway  for  sheep.  One  of  the  men 
ences  or  axes  to  grind.  Local  wardens,  hunting  for  them  discovered  the  sheep, 
on  the  contrary,  are  frequently  appointed  on  the  opposite  side,  wigwagged  the  in- 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  formation  to  his  friends  to  be  ready  for 
friends,  and  they  hesitate  to  prosecute  them,  closed  in  above  the  animals,  and 
those  friends  whom  they  find  infringing  started  them  across  the  causeway,  where 
the  law.  Not  infrequently  to  do  so  they  were  shot.  How  many  were  killed 
would  mean  to  lose  their  office.  I  cannot  say. 

There  are  some  instances  where  the  Another  man,  not  connected  with  this 
wardens  themselves  are  notorious  party  of  observers,  walked  into  the  camp 
poachers,  and  their  appointment,  through  later  and  surprised  one  of  the  three  re- 
proper  influence,  leaves  a  free  field  in  treating  into  a  tent  with  a  freshly  killed 
their  districts,  save  to  some  unfortunate  sheep  ham  and  claimed  he  found  evi- 
outsider  who  intrudes,  or  to  those  who  dence  that  several  elk  had  also  been 
do  not  belong  to  the  charmed  circle,  killed.  The  guide  notified  a  game  war- 
This  reference  is  not  to  Colorado  alone,  den  what  had  been  seen.  The  day  fol- 
Other  States  are  equal  sinners.  lowing  the  warning  the  man  who  had 

taken    the     party     in    went     for    them, 

Poachers  at   Their  Work  ^om^A    ^"l   ^    t0    ?e  ^°\  ^ 

Yampa,  and  they  departed.  I  heir  bag- 
One  rank  open  case  of  poaching  came  gage  included  trunks  of  ample  dimen- 
to  my  knowledge  in  Routt  County,  sions  to  accommodate  sheep  heads. 
During  July  a  New  York  City  man,  When  they  were  well  away  and  safely 
who  lives  on  Riverside  Drive  and  whose  out  of  reach,  the  warden  went  to  the 
name  and  address  I  know,  appeared  at  mountains.  There  was  nothing,  of 
Yampa  with  two  companions.  At  the  course,  to  be  found. 
local  livery  stable  they  employed  a  guide  Later  I  called  at  the  office  of  the 
who  took  them  with  their  outfit  to  a  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  in  Denver 
point  in  the  Flat  Tops,  near  what  is  and  related  these  facts  to  the  clerk  in 
known  as  the  Devil's  Causeway.  Here  charge.  Mr.  Holland,  the  Commis- 
the  guide  fitted  up  their  camp,  made  sioner,  was  not  in  at  the  time.  The  clerk 
them  comfortable,  and  returned  to  his  expressed  unbelief.  Then  I  told  him 
duties  at  Yampa.  The  party  was  pre-  the  name  of  the  Yampa  man  who  had 
sumably  on  a  fishing  trip,  as  at  this  sea-  taken  them  in  and  stated  that  this  man 
son  there  is  no  open  season  on  any  game,  had  applied  for  and  secured  a  license,  and 
The  guide  applied  for  and  secured  for  the  name  of  the  man  in  whose  name  the 
them  the  necessary  licenses.  Here  they  license  was  made  out. 
spent  six  weeks,  moving  camp  a  short  He  knew  the  Yampa  man  by  name 
distance  once.  very  well  as  one  of  the  licensed  guides, 
A  guide  who  had  a  camping  party  in  but  was  certain  he  had  applied  for  no 
the  mountains  observed  them  from  a  dis-  license  for  the  party  mentioned.  Then 
tance  and  brought  his  party,  consisting  I  incidentally  enumerated  the  names  of 
of  a  Chicago  man,  another  gentleman  some  of  the  people  who  had  seen  the 
and  the  Chicago  man's  wife,  to  a  rendez-  poachers  at  work  and  stated  that  I  in- 
vous  where,  unseen,  they  witnessed  a  tended  getting  affidavits  from  them 
wigwag  signal  from  above  the  Devil's  covering  the  facts  and  I  would  print  or 
Causeway  to  some  one  below.  The  use  them  as  I  found  advisable.  He  be- 
Devil's  Causeway,  it  may  be  explained,  came  very  much  interested  at  once,  con- 
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suited  his  file  and  verified  dates  and 
names  in  accordance  with  my  statement. 
He  was  very  anxious  that  I  send  him  the 
affidavits  when  I  procured  them. 

On  a  previous  occasion  Mr.  Holland 
told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
a  conviction  unless  the  defendant  was 
actually  caught  "with  the  goods." 
These  particular  poachers  had  gone 
"with  the  goods,"  all  of  the  witnesses 
save  one  were  in  other  States,  and  prose- 
cution was  hopeless. 

But  the  authorities  now  and  again 
catch  the  poachers.  I  was  in  Mr.  Hol- 
land's office  in  the  State  Capitol  one  day 
when  a  poor  mountaineer  guilty  of  sheep 
killing  was  brought  in.  They  had 
caught  him  red  handed,  and  I  under- 
stood he  was  severely  punished  and 
others  had  preceded  him.  They  jail 
them   sometimes. 

Let  it  be  said  in  this  connection  that 
Mr.  T.  J.  Holland,  the  State  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioner,  is  undoubtedly  most 
conscientious  in  the  administration  of 
his  office  and  an  efficient  commissioner, 
but  in  order  that  a  game  commissioner 
prosecute  the  duties  of  his  office  satisfac- 
torily and  effectively  not  only  he,  but  his 
wardens  and  deputies,  should  be  espe- 
cially qualified  for  the  position  they  fill ; 
and  no  matter  how  well  qualified  or 
energetic  he  may  be,  he  labors  under  a 
severe  handicap  unless  his  wardens  are 
also  efficient  and  energetic  and  free  from 
any  political  taint. 

Speaking  generally  of  all  our  States, 
the  commissioner  himself  should  be  a 
sportsman  and  something  of  a  naturalist 
— a  man  who  not  only  loves  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  living  things  of  the  forest, 
but  knows  from  observation  something 
of  the  habits  of  animals,  birds,  and  fish. 
He  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
these  things  to  decide  when  a  range  is 
well  enough  stocked  to  admit  of  hunt- 
ing, or  when  and  how  to  restock  a  de- 
pleted range.  A  man  of  this  sort  could 
be  trusted  with  power,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  close  and  open  hunting 
seasons  by  proclamation,  as  necessity  de- 
manded ;  or  at  least  to  make  recom- 
mendation to  the  legislature,  which  the 
legislature  would  as  a  mater  of  course 
follow. 

Wardens  and  deputy  wardens  should 


be  appointed  only  upon  competitive  ex- 
aminations as  to  qualifications  and  sta- 
tioned at  points  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good,  regularly  patrolling  their  dis- 
tricts. Their  position  should  not  de- 
pend upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  political 
party  to  which  they  belong.  It  would 
seem  that  the  game  is  valuable  enough  to 
warrant  such  additional  expense  as  this 
might  entail,  and  in  all  probability  li- 
cense fees  would  make  the  department, 
if  administered  on  business  principles, 
self-sustaining.  There  is  indeed  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  game  should  not 
come  under  Federal  control,  as  the  mi- 
gratory habits  of  birds  and  many  species 
of  animals  make  them  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  inter-state  property.  Every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  has,  so  to  speak, 
a  quasi  interest  in  all  the  game  within 
its  borders. 

Under  the  present  methods  universally 
in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  commissioner  receives  his  appoint- 
ment through  political  preferment,  irre- 
spective of  qualification.  He,  in  turn, 
appoints  his  wardens  because  they  are 
good  party  men,  who  have  lent  their  aid 
to  the  advancement  of  party  interests. 
Their  qualification  for  the  position  does 
not  enter  very  largely  into  the  question. 
I  have  no  doubt  those  now  holding  office 
under  this  plan  and  the  politicians  who 
wish  to  retain  as  many  political  plums 
for  distribution  as  possible,  would  op- 
pose such  change  strongly  and  be  highly 
indignant  at  the  charge  that  the  present 
system  is  not  wholly  adequate,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  it  is  highly  in- 
adequate. 

The  "Game"  They  Knew 

I  know  one  game  commissioner  who, 
it  is  generally  claimed  throughout  his 
State,  does  not  know  a  prairie  chicken 
from  a  spruce  grouse.  He  was  appointed 
as  a  reward  for  activity  during  the  cam- 
paign and  to  make  a  place  for  him  an 
unusually  competent  commissioner,  a 
man  who  had  made  a  life  study  of  ani- 
mals and  their  habits,  was  deposed.  In 
one  big  game  section  I  asked  if  the  local 
wardens  took  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  game.  The  answer  was 
"Yes,  the  poker   game;  but  no  other." 


Photograph  by  Steve  Baxter. 
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The  hunter  at  the  right  of  the  picture  is  Harry  Whitney  of  Arctic  fame.     His  Colorado  hunting  was  done 

before  his  first  trip  North. 
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This  applies  equally  well  to  many  sec- 
tions. 

Returning  to  Colorado,  it  is  probable 
that  a  close  approximation  of  the  elk 
would  be  two  thousand,  and  while  they 
are  scattered  over  various  sections  of  the 
State,  the  greater  part  are  in  the  north- 
west. This  is  a  good  nucleus  for  in- 
crease, and  with  proper  care  and  preser- 
vation Colorado  may  in  time  have  some 
good  herds,  for  her  winter  and  summer 
ranges  are  well  adapted  to  elk. 

From  reports  received  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  even  approximate  the  number 
of  deer  in  Colorado,  or  even  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number 
annually  killed.  The  guides  could  tell 
me  how  many  were  killed  by  their 
parties,  but  they  are  unanimous  in  stat- 
ing that  so  many  are  secured  by  natives 
hunting  without  guides  that  the  reports 
sent  me  are  no  indication  of  the  number 
actually  killed. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
however,  all  admit  that  deer  are  notice- 
ably decreasing,  or  were,  previous  to 
1909.  Then  the  laws  permitted  the 
killing  of  does  and  fawns,  and  the 
slaughter  was  in  consequence  consid- 
erable; with  1909  the  season  was  short- 
ened to  ten  days,  and  only  bucks  with 
horns  allowed. 

Mr.  Holland  informed  me  that  eagles 
were  the  greatest  destroyers  of  young 
fawns  and  lambs,  and  in  his  judgment 
contributed  more  than  any  other  factor 
to  retarding  increase.  Mountain  lions 
and  lynx  also  get  their  share  of  the 
game,  and  a  very  considerable  share,  too. 
Baxter's  parties  alone  killed,  during 
1909,  twelve  lions  and  twenty-eight 
lynx.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  how  numerous  they  are  and 
the  depredation  they  must  necessarily 
commit. 

The  highest  estimate  that  I  received  of 


the  smaller  bears  in  northwestern  Col- 
orado was  two  thousand,  and  the  highest 
estimate  of  grizzlies  two  hundred. 
The  next  approaching  it  was  one  thou- 
sand small  bears  and  one  hundred  griz- 
zlies, and  from  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  majority  of  reports  I  should 
say  that  even  this  could  be  cut  down  to 
five  hundred  of  the  one  and  fifty  of  the 
other  as  a  very  liberal  approximation. 
During  1909  Baxter  captured  thirty- 
three  of  the  smaller  bears  and  one 
grizzly.  Considerable  numbers  were 
killed  by  others. 

With  very  few  exceptions  hunters  and 
ranchmen  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
question  throughout  the  West  were  in 
favor  of  protective  laws  for  all  bears. 
It  was  conceded  that  these  animals  are 
now  confined  to  so  remote  localities  and 
are  so  few  in  number  that  their  destruc- 
tion of  domestic  stock  is  almost  nil. 
Even  the  grizzly  has  become  harmless, 
and  the  smaller  bears  never  were  a  de- 
structive factor. 

Bears  breed  so  slowly  that,  unless 
steps  are  soon  taken  to  protect  them,  the 
day  of  their  extermination  is  close  at 
hand.  It  may  be  claimed  by  the  ma- 
terialist that  any  plea  for  the  bear  is 
purely  sentimental,  but  who  among 
nature  lovers  would  not  feel  more  than 
a  qualm  of  sorrow  were  this  noble  ani- 
mal of  the  wilderness,  which  played  so 
large  a  part  in  our  childish  fancy  and 
dreams,  driven  to  extinction?  Further- 
more it  has  a  decided  value,  even  from 
the  most  sordid  standpoint,  for  its  pelt, 
if  for  nothing  else. 

Northwestern  Colorado — Colorado  as 
a  whole,  in  fact — is  so  interesting  that 
I  turned  westward  again  to  Salt  Lake 
to  resume  the  saddle  with  keen  regret 
that  I  could  not  dip  further  into  its  wil- 
derness and  revel  for  a  time  in  its  lofty, 
rugged  peaks  and  marvelous  scenery. 


(To  be  Continued) 
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Illustrated  by  R.   W.  Atnick 


F  you  want  to 
hear  tales  of  de- 
parted glory  and 
of  the  things  that 
were,  you  should 
pick    out    a    box 

with    a    sheepskin 

cover,  lean  your  back 

against  the  side  of  the 

bunk-house,  and  wait. 

The  right  time  is  in 

the  evening,  about  ten 

days  after  pay  day — 

when     the     headaches 

are  all   gone  and   the 

outfit  is  busted.    Then 

it    is    that    the    cattle 

towns    have    no    call 

and    the    "bunk-house 

gossip"  runs  the  limit. 
The  old  hands  hold 

it  their  right  and  title 

to    impress    upon    the 

"calves"  that  the  pres- 
ent only  furnishes  the 

wherewithal  by  which 

a  man   keeps   himself 

from  being  a  range-drifter — for  the  glory     about 


SLIM    MCGRAW. 


money  together  to 
have  my  name  painted 
on  a  chuck-wagon, 
and  own  a  brandin'- 
iron. 

"Word  came  out 
late  one  afternoon 
that  the  till  of  the 
minin'  company's  pay- 
master had  been 
touched  off — this  was 
the  second  time,  too. 
Before  this,  the  stage 
had  been  held  up  and 
the  express  company's 
office  had  been  robbed 
once  and  broke  into 
the  second  time.  You 
see  the  pickin's  was 
good  in  both  places, 
and  who  ever  it  was 
that  was  doin'  it  was 
workin'  the  ground 
over  as  long  as  it 
panned  anything. 

"The  feller  that 

fetched    the    news 

the   last    doin's    also    brought    a 


and  chivalry  are  part  of  the  past.     The  paper  stating  that  a  reward  was  offered 

talk  always  swings  around  to  bad  men,  for  the  'person  known  as  Slim  McGraw.' 

gun   fighters,   and  rustlers — fields  over-  Twenty-five    hundred    was    what    they 

worked   and   apparently   exhausted,   yet  was  willin'  to  pay. 
fertile  and  ever  productive.  "I  got  to  thinkin'  about  that  twenty- 

"And  they  don't  always  die  with  their  five  hundred  that  night,   and  the   next 

boots  on  either,"  said  Howdy  Lyon,  who  mornin'  I  quit  and  rode  into  San  Tina, 
for     years     had     been    Wilbur's    boss-         "The  talk  was  still  goin'  on  about  the 

puncher — an  excellent  listener,  rarely  a  paymaster  business  and  the  general  opin- 

teller.  ion  was  that  it  was  McGraw  who  was 

"Some  of  you  older  fellers,  if  you've  shakin'    the   pan.     He'd   been    rated   as 

ever  worked  over  in  Grant  County,  prob-  'bad'  for  some  time  and  a  few  seconds 

ably's  heard   of   Slim   McGraw.     Any-  quicker  with  his  gun  than  is  necessary 


how,  there  was  a  feller  who  was  cuttin' 
quite  a  wide  swath  over  there,  durin' 
the  time  Jim  Cresson  was  sheriff — this 
same  Slim  McGraw.  I  was  breakin' 
horses  in  Cresson's  outfit  then  and,  like 

everybody  else,  was  tryin'  to  get  enough    these  things  had  been  pulled  off 
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for  a  man  to  be  who's  tryin'  to  keep  tame 
and  quiet. 

"They  said  in  town  that  McGraw 
hadn't  been  in  San  Tina  for  two  months. 
You  see  it  was  durin'  this  time  that  all 

Be- 
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sides,  there  was  some  other  things  that 
looked  like  him.  Both  times  the  stage 
had  been  stopped,  the  passengers  and 
Lance  Crim,  the  driver,  said  it  was  a 
man  who  was  tall  and  thin — and  had 
long  fingers.  McGraw  had  fingers  that 
looked  as  if  what  had  been  left  over  from 
makin'  legs  was  used  up  in  fingers.  He 
was  tall  and  thin  as  'n  Apache  arrer  and 
as  rangy  as  a  Pecos  yearlin'. 

"Now,  I'd  never  seen  this  McGraw 
person,  but  got  all  this  in  San  Tina — 
and  a  lot  more  that'll  stand  passin'  up, 
exceptin'  the  talk  about  somebody's  oc- 
cupyin'  the  'Pache  Creek  country.  This 
creek  runs  around  at  the  foot  of  the 
Old  Hen  and  Chickens  spur  and  always 
had  water  in  it.  It  was  an  old  'Pache 
stronghold.  You  went  in  one  end  and 
the  only  way  out  was  at  the  other — 
unless  you  come  back. 

"It  had  been  dug  over  a  good  many 
times,  but  never  showed  any  color.  Yet 
prospectors  kept  goin'  in  and  out,  for  it 
was  likely.  Them  that  came  out  the 
San  Tina  way  had  been  tellin'  of  scat- 
tered ashes,  fires  covered  up,  iron  shod 
pony  tracks,  hid  by  brush  bein'  dragged 
over  'em,  and  all  such,  like  as  if  some- 
one was  tryin'  to  keep  the  signs  under. 

"This  set  me  to  thinking',  and  I  con- 
cluded to  dust  this  place  for  McGraw. 
The  last  time  he'd  been  seen  was  when 
he  rode  up  to  the  cook  wagon  in  Mul- 
lins's  outfit  and  asked  for  the  tar  pot  to 
close  up  a  long  cut  in  his  pony's  flank. 
This  was  two  weeks  before.  Mullins's 
ranch  was  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
other  end  of  the  creek  bottom — what's 
called  the  Notch. 

"The  mornin'  I  started  out,  a  greaser 
brought  in  the  news  that  old  Bannimo 
had  jumped  the  reservation  with  a  lot 
of  other  'Pache  bucks  and  was  headin' 
for  the  'Pache  Creek  country.  I  didn't 
pay  any  'tention  to  this,  for  them  greasers 
stampede  every  time  a  buck  takes  to  the 
hills  for  pot-clay. 

"Well,  the  second  mornin'  in  the 
creek  bottom  was  passin',  and  I  hadn't 
seen  a  sign  that  wa'n't  regular  and  ord'- 
nary.  I'd  never  been  through  it  before 
and  was  takin'  my  time.  I  rode  out  on 
a  little  sand  spit,  slipped  off  the  pony 
and  bent  over  to  drink.  Before  I'd  got 
through,  the  mare  raised  her  head  and 


sniffed.  A  shadder  come  across  the  eddy 
— moved  a  little  and  stopped. 

"There  wa'n't  no  call  to  hurry  for  I 
knowed  whoever  it  was  had  me  stood 
up  past  all  helpin',  if  that  was  the  way 
he  was  totin'  his  gun. 

"I  finished  drinkin',  got  up,  and 
turned  around.  •  I  wa'n't  exactly  scared, 
but  I  felt  my  stomach  kinder  crawl  up 
between  my  ribs  and  crowd  my  wind. 
A  man  stood  there.  He  was  so  close  to 
the  description  I'd  been  carryin'  in  my 
mind  that  you  couldn't  slipped  a  June 
frost  between  'em.  There  was  no  dis- 
countin'  it — the  man  I  was  lookin'  for 
stood  there,  with  his  repeater  hung  care- 
less like,  in  his  hands — about  on  a  line 
with  my  hank'chef. 

"  'I  s'pose  you've  seen  the  "smoke 
talk?" 'says  he. 

"'No,'  says  I.     'Where?' 

"  'Why,  back  on  the  ridge — I  s'posed 
you  was  watchin'  it,'  says  he. 

"I  looked  back  to  where  he  pointed 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  puff-puff 
goin'  up. 

""Pachesl'saysl. 

"  'Yes,'  says  he.  'I've  been  watchin' 
'em  for  some  time,  wonderin'  who  they 
was  stalkin',  till  I  saw  your  pony  tracks 
back  there.  There's  another  gang  be- 
low— down  by  the  Notch,  waitin'  for 
you  to  come  through,  prob'ly.' 

"  'Bannimo  is  out  then,'  says  I. 

"  'Like  enough,'  says  he. 

"  'You  don't  figger  they  seen  you 
then?'  says  I. 

"  'No,  I  was  here  fust  and  seen  them 
come  in.  They  must  have  seen  you 
when  you  crossed  the  windfall.  They'll 
be  comin'  down  the  side,  afoot,  soon  and 
cuttin'  you  off  from  goin'  back,  and  the 
gang  below'll  get  you  comin'  through. 
Better  pull  your  pony  back  here  in  the 
bush,'  says  he. 

"Well,  I  pulled  the  pony  back  out  o' 
sight  from  the  rocks  on  the  other  side 
and  wondered  what  his  plans  and  in- 
tentions was. 

"  'Now  then,  son.'  says  he,  'unless 
you've  got  some  good  reason  for  believin' 
that  you  can  lick  up'ards  of  twenty  Old 
Bannimo's  crazy  bucks,  you'd  better  trail 
along  with  me.' 

"It  didn't  take  me  a  second  to  decide. 
I  did  want  jest  such  help  as  he  was  hold- 
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BEFORE    ID    GOT   THROUGH    THE    MARE    RAISED    HER    HEAD    AND    SNIFFED. 
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in'  out  an'  told  him  so.  It  was  a  sure 
'nough  mess  and  looked  bad. 

"  'Keep  right  on  ahead,  then,  and  keep 
bearin'  up  the  side,'  says  he,  pointin'  to 
the  scrub. 

"After  awhile  we  come  to  a  place  that 
stuck  out  over  the  creek.  It  was  like  a 
tea  cup,  upside  down — the  bottom  hol- 
lered out  and  rocks  piled  all  along  the 
rim.  The  back  was  open  and  too  steep 
to  climb.  In  front  and  'cross  the  creek 
the  rocks  fell  away  below  us.  It  wa'n't 
more'n  fifty  feet  down  to  the  water  from 
the  edge  of  the  pocket,  but  just  before 
the  stream  reached  the  point  it  choked 
in  between  the  narrer  walls  and  tore 
along  too  strong  for  anybody  to  git 
through  alive.  Under  the  point,  it 
eased  up  again.  Up  and  down  the 
creek,  the  ground  sloped  fast  and  was 
covered  with  rocks  and  drift  and  brush. 
I  could  see  then,  that  anybody  followin' 
the  creek — up  or  down — would  have  to 
cross  the  point.  And  anybody  not  noticin' 
in  particular  would  think  the  rocks  was 
layin'  about  natural,  but  when  you  come 
to  take  it  all  in,  you  could  see  they  was 
put  there  and  put  there  for  the  purpose 
o'  stoppin'  lead. 

"Between  the  big  rocks  smaller  pieces 
had  been  chinked  in.  The  sand  had 
been  dug  away  from  the  bottom  of  a  big 
boulder,  and  the  face  was  blacked  from 
smoke.  The  back  of  the  pocket  sort  of 
lipped  over  and  spread  out  into  a  little 
lane — big  'nough  to  take  the  two  horses 
— and  I  could  see  a  horse  had  been  in 
there  before. 

"When  we  got  fixed,  McGraw  says: 
"  'We  wa'n't  none  too  soon.  There's 
a  buck  wavin'  a  blanket — over  there  by 
that  scrub  oak.' 

"We  watched  them  for  a  while,  com- 
ing down  the  face  of  the  bluff.  We 
could  see  the  sun  shinin'  on  their  orna- 
ments. They'd  missed  me  and  was  won- 
derin'  why  I  didn't  come  along  the  creek 
bottom  as  I'd  started  to.  We  counted 
twelve  of  'em  as  they  crossed  the  creek, 
and  we  knowed  there  was  about  the 
same  number  in  the  gang  below  at  the 
Notch. 

'  'Twa'n't  but  a  few  minutes  before 
they  was  all  in  the  creek  and  found 
where  I'd  stopped  to  drink  and  a  minute 
more  and  they  wa'n't  a  buck  to  be  seen. 


"We  watched  for  'em,  and  slick  as 
they  was,  dodgin'  in  and  out  between 
the  rocks  and  brush,  it  was  only  because 
the  sun  picked  up  somethin'  that  shone 
like  a  piece  of  lookin'  glass,  that  we  lo- 
cated 'em.  "Jest  as  they  always  do — 
they  kept  gainin'  on  the  point — crawlin' 
and  wrigglin'  from  place  to  place,  tryin' 
to  get  close  'nough  to  locate  us  without 
bein'  seen.  More'n  once  I  covered  a 
buck  only  to  lose  him  from  out  o'  the 
sights  of  my  gun.  I  was  considerable 
younger  then  than  I  be  now  and  I  s'pose 
I  was  nervous. 

"  'Pull  your  cartridges  out  and  spread 
'em  along  on  the  ground  in  front  of  you,' 
says  McGraw,  'where  you  can  get  at  'em 
quick — and  keep  cool — keep  cool — shoot 
low — the  top  of  the  breech-cloth,  and 
don't  shoot  at  all  of  'em — keep  at  one 
until  you  get  him;  that's  what  discour- 
ages 'era.' 

"They  began  to  shoot  now  and  the 
chips  from  the  rocks  pattered  around  and 
stung  my  face  and  hands,  and  I'll  tell 
you  I  began  to  sweat  in  streams.  One 
minit  I  felt  like  yellin',  and  the  next  I 
wanted  to  crawl  under  something.  '  I 
was  gettin'  locoed  by  the  clock. 

"McGraw  must  have  noticed  me,  for 
he  crawled  over  side  of  me. 

"  'Watch  a  puff  of  smoke,'  he  says, 
'and  watch  the  buck  that's  makin'  it; 
when  he  shows  himself,  git  him.  You'll 
see  one  of  'em  showin'  himself — tryin'  to 
draw  your  fire;  then  when  you  fire  and 
before  you  can  jam  another  cartridge  in, 
they  all  rush  ahead  for  another  place. 
You  blaze  away  at  the  first  one  that 
shows,'  says  he,  'and  I'll  git  one  of  the 
others.' 

"In  a  minit  a  black  mop  of  hair  come 
around  from  behind  a  rock,  then  a  buck 
stood  out  for  jest  a  second  and  jumped 
for  a  rock  ahead.  I  fired  and  missed — 
then  the  gang  broke  cover  and  come  on. 
McGraw  let  go  and  a  buck  dropped  his 
gun  and  grabbed  his  stomach  and  laid 
down.  Twice  more  they  tried  this 
game,  and  both  times  McGraw  made,  a 
killin'.     I  missed  both  times. 

"Then  they  tried  all  shootin'  at  one 
place  between  the  rocks,  and  passin' 
along  till  they'd  sounded  every  hole  on 
that  side  where  we  was  layin'. 

"I  saw  a  bush  movin',  up  the  slope 
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where  there  wa'n't  a 
bush  a  minit  before, 
and  knew  there  was 
a  buck  behind  it.  I 
plumped  three  shots 
into  it,  and  a  feller 
with  a  big  hole  in  his 
chest  stepped  out 
clear. 

"  'Stiddy  now — 
stiddy  !'  says  Mc- 
Graw.  'Watch  him 
— he's  hard  hit.' 

"He  was  all 
smeared  with  blood 
and  yellow  soap 
stone  that  he'd 
daubed  himself  with. 
He  knew  he  was  a 
goner  and  had  noth- 
in'  more  to  risk.  He 
started  straight  up 
the  slope — yell  in', 
alone,  tryin'  to  get  a 
shot  before  the  blind- 
ness come  over  him. 
He  staggered,  threw 
up  his  gun,  and  emp- 
tied it  at  the  point; 
then  come  on  stumblin'  and  yellin'  and 
before  he  quit  he  was  within  ten  feet  of 
us.  That's  the  Injun  of  it — I  seen  the 
same  thing  when  Clark  caught  Little 
Bull's  gang  over  in  the  Bitter  Spring 
Valley.  You  see,  he'd  been  a  chief  some 
day  if  the  medicine  had  lasted. 

"McGraw  was  poundin'  away  on  the 
other  side  to  beat  hell.  He  wa'n't  spar- 
in'  of  the  ammunition,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  where  we  was  comin'  out.  He 
kept  'em  back  by  jest  makin'  the  slope 
too  spattered  up  with  lead  to  be  com- 
fortable. 

11  'Go  slow  on  the  ammunition,'  says  I. 

"  'Go  to  hell !'  says  he,  'and  keep  your 
gun  from  jammin',  there's  cartridges 
enough  up  here  to  last  till  it  rains — 
use  'em  up  'fore  they  spile.' 

"Bymebye  he  brushed  away  the  sand 
from  a  place  between  some  rocks  and  un- 
covered a  box  and  threw  me  a  couple  of 
packages  of  forty-fives.  'There,'  says 
he,  'don't  git  panicy  about  gun-fodder.' 
"You  see,  he'd  figgered  on  something  like 
this — white  or  red. 

"If  the  two  gangs  could  have  planned 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  A  GONER  AND  HAD  NOTHIN 
MORE  TO  RISK." 


on  rushin'  us,  both  together,  they  could 
have  got  us,  but,  you  see,  they  wa'n't  no 
way  of  fixing  it  up.  We  was  in  be- 
tween 'em.  They  tried  rushin'  twice, 
but  we  stood  'em  off.  Both  horses  got 
loose  and  jumped  clean  over  the  rocks 
and  the  'Paches  killed  'em  on  the  slope 
before  us. 

"I  tell  you,  it  was  the  hottest  after- 
noon's work  I  ever  seen.  McGraw'd 
caught  a  glancin'  shot  that  creased 
his  forehead  jest  above  the  eyes  and  was 
cussin'  like  a  borax  teamster.  Two  of 
my  ribs  was  busted  when  McGraw's 
pony  crowded  me  aginst  the  rocks  in  get- 
tin'  away.  Every  time  I  took  a  long 
breath  it  felt  'sif  I'd  swallered  a  cactus. 
We  wa'n't  doin'  much  killin'  now,  but 
now  and  then  a  buck  crawled  back  into 
cover  on  all  fours. 

"Night  finally  come,  and  things 
quieted  down.  We  knew  there'd  be 
nuthin'  done  till  daylight.  In  the  night 
sometime,  someone  from  each  gang 
would  git  to  the  other  and  plan  some 
way  to  git  to  us,  and  prob'ly  already  had 
sent  out  for  'nough  help  to  rush  us. 


rr^ 


MCGRAW  LET  GO  AND  A  BUCK  DROPPED  HIS  GUN  AND  GRABBED  HIS  STOMACH. 
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"There  was  a  lot  of  things  done  after 
dark  that  night,  between  us,  that  ain't 
much  more'n  anybody'd  done.  We  eat 
a  bite  and  talked,  and  listened,  and 
watched.  It  was  as  dark  as  I've  ever 
seen  it,  and  quiet,  but  what  I  started  out 
to  tell  in  the  fust  places  comes  in  here. 

"McGraw  says,  'Look  a  here,  son, 
I've  got  an  idee  who  you  might  be  and 
what  you're  after,  but  I  ain't  goin'  to 
touch  on  that;  the  fact  is,  we're  in  for 
one  of  them  stakin'  out,  fire  on  your 
bread-basket  parties  to-morrow,  and  you 
and  me  is  goin'  to  be  the  chief  enter- 
tainers. They'll  try  to  git  us  alive  now 
and  put  us  to  the  torture,  as  the  books 
say.  Now,  it  'pears  to  me  that  one  of 
us  has  got  to  git  out  and  git  help — two 
could  never  make  it,  and  you  don't  know 
the  way.  Mullins's  lays  off  to  the  north 
— not  more'n  twelve  miles.  Say  I  left 
here  at  ten  o'clock — I'd  make  there  by 
one — afoot;  allowin'  half  an  hour  to 
git  started  back,  I'd  git  the  boys  back  to 
the  Notch  by  three  anyway.' 

"Well,  leavin'  out  the  plannin'  and 
my  objection  and  all  that,  and  how  we 
tied  our  two  ropes  together,  and  my  let- 
tin'  him  down  over  the  face  of  the  point 
into  the  creek,  that  he  said  made  so  much 
noise  from  there  to  way  below  them  that 
they  couldn't  hear  him,  and  his  sayin' 
to  me,  hangin'  over  the  black  hole,  'Re- 
member, son,  if  I  don't  git  through  and 
they  git  to  you,  the  corner  of  your  eye 
is  the  surest  place  to  tuck  your  six- 
shooter  in.' 

"I  tell  you,  boys,  them  few  hours, 
alone  up  there  in  that  little  pocket  in 
the  rocks  was  hell  and  back  to  Yuma — 
but  that  ain't  interestin'.  Along  toward 
daylight,  though  it  wa'n't  light  yet,  I 
heard  a  bugle,  down  in  the  Notch.  For 
a  minute  I  thought  I  was  loco.  Then 
the  firin'  began.  I  crawled  over  to  the 
rim  and  looked  down  the  slope.  I  could 
see  the  flashes  from  the  guns — and  pick 
out  the  bangin'  from  the  Springfields. 

"I  forgot  all  about  the  gang  on  the 
other  side  of  me  till  they  commenced  to 


come  over  the  rocks  into  the  pocket  for  a 
last  chance  at  me — but  it  was  too  dark 
for  'em  to  see  me.  I  slid  around  be- 
hind the  rock  that  McGraw  had  used 
for  his  fireplace  and  opened  up  on  'em  in 
the  dark.  The  place  was  too  hot  for 
'em — and  they  didn't  stay. 

"It  was  jest  daylight  when  the  regu- 
lars came  crawlin'  over  the  rim. 
McGraw  had  found  'em  camped  before 
he  got  to  Mullins's'.  They  was  out  to 
round  up  old  Bannimo  before  he'd 
hardly  got  started,  and  McGraw  had 
brought  'em  into  the  Notch.  When  he 
got  to  me — alone — he  says,  'Son,  you 
still  got  foolish  notions  in  your  head 
about  me?' 

"  'No,'  says  I,  'no  foolish  notions. 
I'm  a  horse  breaker — seventy  dollars  a 
month  looks  big  to  me.' 

"  'Then  you  and  me  understand  each 
other*   I  guess,'  says  he. 

"  'We  do,'  says  I. 

"  'Well,  you  stick  to  breakin'  horses,' 
says  he,  'and  go  down  where  they're  git- 
tin  breakfast.' 

"When  things  got  quieted  down  and 
they  began  to  drift  along  back  to  the 
Notch,  I  watched  for  him  to  come  in, 
but  he  didn't  show  up,  and  I  never  seen 
anybody  who  placed  him  after  that. 

"And  this  is  what  I  started  to  tell  in 
the  first  place — before  I  got  wanderin' 
off — McGraw  was  prob'ly  blamed  for  a 
lot  of  things  that  he  never  had  no  hand 
in.  Anyway,  it  prob'ly  got  too  hot  for 
him,  for  he  shook  the  country. 

"About  five  year  ago,  I  was  loadin'  a 
car  of  horses  up  in  Albuquerque,  when 
the  runway  broke  and  let  me  down 
among  a  bunch  of  kickin'  stock.  When 
I  come  to  I  was  in  the  hospital.  When 
I  got  so's  I  could  notice  things,  I  looked 
over  to  the  cot  next  to  me.  There  laid 
McGraw — just  goin'  over  the  Divide. 
They  told  me  it  was  a  camp  cook  who'd 
cut  his  hand  openin'  a  can  of  beans  and 
had  blood  poison.  He  died,  in  a  bed, 
between  two  white  sheets,  with  a  woman 
wipin'  his  forehead  and  his  boots  off." 


OCCUPATION    AND    EXERCISE 

BY   WOODS    HUTCHINSON,    M.D. 


N  the  beginning,  occupation  and  ex- 
ercise were  synonymous  terms.  The 
strenuous  life  was  the  common  lot. 
You  had  to  live  it  just  to  get  bread 
and  butter.  It  was  a  case  of  eat  or 
be  eaten.  No  one  took  any  more 
exercise  than  he  had  to,  because  "had  to" 
was  more  than  enough.  This  was  when 
the  sentiment  grew  up  that  it  was  un- 
healthy to  work  between  meals.  Indeed, 
primitive  man  got  nearly  enough  exer- 
cise at  table,  tearing  his  meals  to  pieces 
and  worrying  them  down,  to  keep  him  in 
fair  golf  condition. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that  with  a 
vengeance,  and  civilized  man  may  be  di- 
vided, from  the  physical  training  point 
of  view,  into  two  great  classes,  one  of 
which  gets  a  great  deal  too  much  exercise 
in  the  course  of  his  daily  toil,  and  one 
which  gets  far  too  little.  A  few  fortu- 
nate occupations  occupy  the  golden  mean, 
but  even  they  are  very  apt  to  face,  at  some 
time  of  the  year,  or  stage  of  their  course, 
either  the  under-exercised,  or  over-exer- 
cised condition,  often  both  by  turns. 
The  bread-winning  occupations  of  civili- 
zation have  been  organized,  alas,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  their  influence  in 
promoting  the  health  and  happiness  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  them. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  individual,  man  or  woman,  who 
does  not  find  it  necessary  to  plan  for 
some  other  form  of  muscular  exercise, 
to  make  good  the  lack,  or  balance  up  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  exercise  which  they 
get  in  the  course  of  earning  their  living. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  will  realize  that 
the  most  important  and  precious  product 
of  any  industry  is  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  that  it  makes,  and  plan  its  hours 
accordingly. 

Of  course,  everyone  admits  at  once 
that  the  man  or  woman  of  sedentary  oc- 
cupations and  indoor  habits  of  work 
needs  a  liberal  allowance  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise to  keep  in  health.  But  it  is  not  so 
generally  recognized  that  the  hard  work- 


ing day-laborer  and  artizan,  the  man  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  the  blast  furnace, 
the  quarry,  or  the  saw-mill,  is  equally  in 
need  of  a  great  deal  of  muscular  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous horse-power  expended  by  his 
muscles  every  day  in  his  regular  toil. 
Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  those 
who  work  hardest  are  most  in  need  of 
exercise. 

Some  of  our  hardest  working  occupa- 
tions show  a  very  high  mortality  from 
tuberculosis.  Two  of  the  most  unman- 
ageable and  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  this 
disease  that  I  have  ever  seen  were  in  a 
frontier  mail-carrier  who  rode  forty 
miles  on  horseback  every  day,  swimming 
from  two  to  five  streams  en  route  when- 
ever they  happened  to  be  in  flood,  and  a 
timber-cruiser,  or  field  surveyor  for  a 
big  lumber  company,  who  was  perpetu- 
ally taking  months-long  trips  through 
the  most  inaccessible  regions,  with  mo- 
notonous and  often  scanty  food  supply. 
Neither  of  them  could  get  any  vacation 
and  they  had  almost  forgotten  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  amusement. 

"All  work  and  no  play"  makes  Jack 
not  only  a  dull  boy,  but  a  sickly  and 
short-lived  one  as  well,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  producing  a  high  death  rate — 
excessive  muscular  work,  or  over-confine- 
ment. Certainly,  occupations  for  both 
men  and  women,  which  combine  the  two 
— domestic  servants  and  unskilled  la- 
borers— show  the  shortest  life  and  the 
heaviest  death-rate  of  all. 

If  a  man  wishes  a  long  life  and,  what 
is  much  more  important,  a  happy  one, 
he  must  plan  to  spend  at  least  two,  and 
better  three,  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air, 
in  some  light,  active  exercise  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  game  or  sport,  that  gives  him 
enjoyment.  If  he  would  plan  for  four, 
he  would  find  the  additional  hour  any- 
thing but  wasted.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  women. 
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"But,"  says  someone  at  once,  "I  am  on 
my  feet  constantly  every  hour  of  the 
working  day,  either  standing,  walking 
about,  running  upstairs,  handling  books, 
or  goods,  and  when  night  comes  I  feel  as 
if  the  last  thing  that  I  wanted  was  any 
more  exercise."  This  is  particularly  apt 
to  be  the  attitude  of  busy  housewives 
who  declare  that  long  before  the  end  of 
the  day  every  muscle  in  their  body  aches 
till  they  are  ready  to  cry  and  resent,  as 
arrant  nonsense,  any  suggestion  that 
more  exercise  would  be  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  them. 

Of  course,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  exercise  on  a  lounge, 
or  bed,  so  as  to  give  all  muscles  a  chance 
to  relax  and  stop  poisoning  themselves. 
But  after  that,  the  apparent  paradox  is 
true,  that  the  remedy  for  too  much  exer- 
cise of  any  kind  is  more  exercise  of  an- 
other sort. 

The  hardest  and  most  wearing  exer- 
cise that  the  body  can  take  is  to  stand 
still,  and  the  next  most  trying  is  to  sit 
still.  Light,  rhythmic,  natural  exercise 
is  literally  play  by  comparison  with 
either  of  these  wearing  and  unnatural 
strains. 

The  older  physicists  believed  that  the 
natural  condition  of  matter  was  rest. 
Now  we  know  that  its  natural  state  is 
motion  in  a  right  line  and  that  it  will 
perpetually  continue  in  this,  unless  for- 
cibly brought  to  a  standstill.  Some- 
thing the  same  curious  reverse  of  appar- 
ent conditions  is  true  of  muscle.  Its 
natural  state  is  movement,  not  rest. 
Usually  when  it  seems  to  be  at  rest  it  is 
pulling  against,  or  being  pulled  to  a 
standstill  by,  some  other  muscle.  When 
it  is  really  at  rest,  it  is  neutralized 
chemically,  or  inhibited  nervously. 

We  have  all  smiled  over  the  man  who 
rested  so  hard  that  it  tired  him,  but  this 
may  literally  take  place  with  muscle. 
Eternal  movement  is  the  price  of  vigor. 
Hence  the  singular  fact,  which  we  have 
long  known  as  a  mater  of  practical  ex- 
perience, but  were  utterly  unable  to  ac- 
count for,  that  three  days'  absolute  rest 
in  bed  will  tire  a  healthy  man  almost  as 
much  as  a  Marathon  race  and  will  actu- 
ally cause  the  loss  of  more  muscular 
strength   and   muscular    substance    than 


will  three  days'  mountain  climbing.  Af- 
ter a  week's  rest  in  bed,  a  man  can  barely 
stand  alone.  When  we  rest  we  weaken. 
Nature's  real  recuperator  of  muscular 
vigor  is  not  rest,  but  play,  with  such  in- 
tervals of  sleep  as  this  brings.  We  are 
even  finding  that  the  quicker  we  can  get 
our  patients  out  of  bed  and  get  their 
muscles  to  working  again,  after  surgical 
operations,  the  quicker  they  recover  and 
the  firmer  the  wound  heals.  Many  sur- 
geons nowadays  try  to  have  their  patients 
sitting  up  and,  if  possible,  walking  about, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  a  major 
surgical  operation,  such  as  for  appendi- 
citis, or  an  ovariotomy.  Except  in  spe- 
cial cases,  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  is 
about  the  limit  of  time  that  a  healthy 
individual,  no  matter  how  much  fatigued, 
should  lie  in  bed.  Prolonged  lying  in 
bed  wastes  the  muscles  like  a  fever,  and 
will  even  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
perfectly  healthy  individuals. 

No  Rest  in  the  Body 

This  is  a  curious  state  of  affairs  and 
one  which  we  are  not  entirely  able  as  yet 
to  explain,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 
drift,  so  to  speak,  of  the  situation.  The 
normal  condition  of  all  muscles  in  the 
body  is  one  of  constant,  rhythmic  con- 
traction and  relaxation.  We  thought  at 
one  time  that  the  heart  muscle  was  an 
exception  in  this  respect  and  spent  much 
valuable  time  and  many  beautiful  adjec- 
tives in  marveling  at  its  wondrous  power 
of  beating  steadily  on,  never  tiring,  day 
and  night.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
all  the  muscles  in  the  body  of  many  in- 
vertebrates, such  as  jelly-fishes  and  sea- 
anemones,  had  this  curious  power  of 
rhythmic  pulsation. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  our  modern 
wizard  of  science,  Loeb,  showed  that  by 
simply  immersing  one  of  the  body 
muscles  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  in 
the  proper  salt  solution,  it,  too,  would 
start  beating  rhythmically  and  keep  on 
indefinitely  as  long  as  a  certain  tonicity 
of  the  solution  was  maintained.  In 
other  words,  to  put  it  very  roughly,  our 
whole  bodies  are  hearts,  beating  and 
throbbing  day  and  night,  whether  we  lie, 
or  sit,  or  stand,  or  run. 

This  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  long 
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known  fact  that  all  our  body  muscles, 
for  instance  those  in  our  legs  and  arms, 
never  entirety  relaxed  during  our  waking 
hours,  or  even  in  sleep,  but  remained  in  a 
state  of  what  was  known  as  tone  or  tonic 
contraction,  found  to  consist  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  succession  of  tiny,  im- 
perceptible contractions.  In  other  words, 
our  body  muscles  are  really  contracting 
incessantly  day  and  night,  and  producing 
fatigue  toxins,  though  in  small  amounts. 
""When  we  exercise  them,  while  we  in- 
crease the  size  and  range  of  their  con- 
tractions, yet  the  net  amount  of  this  in- 
crease is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first 
sight  appear,  for  much  of  it  is  merely  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  work  done  by 
the  muscles,  or  throwing  it  alternately, 
first  upon  one  group  of  muscles,  and 
then  on  another,  with  corresponding  in- 
tervals of  rest  and  relaxation  for  both 
groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  counterbalance 
the  greater  amount  of  work  done  and 
poisons  produced,  we  have  a  weighty 
practical  offset.  While  the  body  is  ly- 
ing perfectly  still,  every  ounce  of  work 
involved  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  lymph  has  to  be  carried  out, 
alone  and  unaided,  by  the  muscles  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 
The  moment  that  active  muscular  move- 
ment of  any  sort  begins  the  whole  body 
literally  becomes  a  heart ;  the  muscles,  by 
contracting,  pump  out  of  themselves  the 
blood  and  lymph,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  drive 
the  blood  on  toward  the  heart.  All  our 
veins,  of  course,  are  provided  with  a 
close  succession  of  valves  in  their  interior 
which  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing 
in  any  other  direction  than  toward  the 
heart.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  from  one-third  to  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  force  expended  in  propelling  the 
blood  around  the  body  is  contributed  by 
this  syringe-squeezing  action  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  "under- 
ground," or  subliminal,  incessant  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  which  goes  on 
even  when  the  body  is  apparently  at  rest, 
while  it  produces  only  small  amounts  of 
fatigue  toxins,  may  result  in  even  larger 
accumulation  of  these  poisons  in  the 
muscles  than  active  exercise,  on  account 


of  the  stagnation  of  lymph  and  blood, 
both  local  and  general. 

The  only  really  healthy  and  natural 
state  of  man  or  woman — to  say  nothing 
of  children — is  neither  sitting,  nor  stand- 
ing, nor  lying  down,  but  on  the  run! 
This  is  why  play  is  literally  not  merely 
recreation,  but  re-creation. 

Danger  in  Monotony 

The  same  piling  up  of  poisons  may 
occur  from  a  monotonous  series  of  move- 
ments involving  only  a  single  group  of 
muscles,  or  a  single  limb,  especially  if 
these  are  carried  out  in  a  cramped  and 
unnatural  position.  Such  movements  as 
the  incessant  use  of  the  pen,  of  certain 
tools,  of  the  up-and-down  working  of  the 
foot  and  ankle  upon  a  treadle,  or  the 
monotonous  manipulation  for  hours  at  a 
stretch  of  some  drill,  handle  or  lever  are 
far  more  fatiguing  and  injurious  than 
generalized,  symmetrical,  swaying  move- 
ments of  the  whole  body  and  limbs, 
which  involve  the  expenditure  of  from 
two  to  ten  times  as  much  actual  strength. 
The  reason  is  that  the  former  fatigue  to 
the  torture  point  one  small  group  of 
muscles,  keeping  all  the  rest  of  the  body 
on  the  strain  to  hold  this  tiny  group  in 
the  right  attitude  and  position,  while  ab- 
solutely failing  to  give  any  opportunity 
for  washing  out  the  poisoned  lymph  from 
the  muscles,  or  for  its  proper  driving 
through  the  general  circulation  and 
lungs  and  liver.  The  best  cure  and  rest 
for  the  fatigue  of  a  factory-operative,  for 
instance,  unless  so  excessive  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely exhausting,  is  a  good  brisk  game 
of  baseball,  or  prisoner's  base. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  unconscious 
and,  for  practical  purposes,  utterly  use- 
less muscular  contraction  going  on  all 
over  the  body,  while  one  small  group  of 
muscles,  or  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  is  engaged 
in  some  special  task,  especially  if  it  be 
one  of  some  delicacy  or  difficulty.  Just 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  muscles  of  the 
body  of  a  schoolboy,  endeavoring  to 
make  a  clean  copy  of  a  writing  exercise, 
in  the  early  days  of  life  when  writing  is 
a  high  and  arduous  task.  His  mouth  is 
screwed  up  into  a  knot,  his  brow  con- 
tracted in  a  frown,  his  tongue  thrust  out, 
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his  other  hand  firmly  clenched,  his  knees 
drawn  up  under  the  desk,  his  back 
bowed  over  and  twisted  to  one  side,  as 
if  he  were  getting  ready  for  a  one-sided 
attack  of  tetanus,  and  every  drop  of 
energy  in  his  body  is  fiercely  concen- 
trated upon  that  wretched  and  unman- 
ageable pen  point. 

If  you  think  you  have  outgrown  that 
sort  of  thing  in  your  superior  wisdom  and 
maturity,  just  stand  before  a  mirror,  and 
watch  what  your  left  hand  is  doing 
while  your  right  hand  is  shaving.  Or 
let  some  one  drop  a  hand  gently  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  your  neck,  or 
the  small  of  your  back,  while  engaged 
in  that  interesting  occupation,  and  see  if 
he  does  not  find  them  as  tense  as  tele- 
graph cables. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation, 
how  many  or  how  few  muscles  it  in- 
volves, you  are  exercising  a  far  larger 
number  of  muscle-strands  than  you  have 
any  idea  of  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  do  you  no  good  and 
them  harm,  rather  than  good,  unless  the 
exercise  be  of  a  nature  to  allow  of  fre- 
quent rhythmic,  undulating  changes  of 
movement,  position,  and  attitude  of  the 
entire  body,  or  large  parts  of  it. 

Another  most  important  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  we,  as  human  be- 
ings, pay  a  special  and  heavy  price  for 
that  erect  position  of  which  we 
are  so  proud,  in  the  form  of  an 
entirely  new  muscular  strain  of  a 
severity  and  excessiveness  suffered  by  no 
other  animal.  We  do  not  stand  up- 
right; we  merely  keep  ourselves  from 
falling  for  brief  periods  at  a  time.  We 
do  not  walk  upright ;  we  merely  make  a 
series  of  pitches  or  plunges  forward  and 
then  catch  ourselves  before  we  strike  the 
ground,  and  jerk  our  bodies  back  into  a 
temporarily  erect  position. 

Every  attitude  that  we  assume  is  an  ac- 
tive one  as  far  as  our  muscles  are  con- 
cerned. Paralyze  our  muscles  when  we 
are  standing  erect,  and  down  we  go  in  a 
heap,  like  a  wet  dish  rag.  Paralyze  the 
great  muscle-ropes  of  our  backs  or  ab- 
domens when  sitting,  and  we  shut  up 
like  a  jackknife.  Nay,  even  when  we 
are  lying  stretched  out  in  bed,  we  are 
calling  constantly  upon  these  muscles, 
and  if  they  were  to  fail  to  respond,  we 


should  curl  up  in  a  bunch  in  the  sag  of 
the  mattress. 

This  actually  occurs  in  the  very  last 
stage  of  serious  and  exhausting  illnesses. 
The  patients'  heads  and  shoulders  cannot 
be  kept  up  on  their  pillows,  but  collapse 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  bed,  until 
their  chins  literally  touch  their  knees. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  nurses  to 
have  to  make  rounds  every  hour  or  so  to 
straighten  out  collapsed  or  paralyzed 
patients  into  even  the  semblance  of  a 
human  figure. 

This  is  why  the  hardest  of  all  work 
we  can  do  is  to  endeavor  to  stand  erect 
without  moving,  or  even  with  such  limi- 
tation of  movement  as  would  accompany 
toeing  the  line,  or  keeping  the  feet  with- 
in a  circle  two  feet  in  diameter.  This 
fact  has  been  pounced  upon  by  martinets 
of  all  ages  as  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
and  exhausting  punishments,  short  of  ac- 
tual chastisement,  that  can  be  inflicted, 
particularly  upon  the  young. 

Standing  Still  the  Hardest   Work 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  such  a 
degree  of  immobility  as  is  involved  in 
remaining  absolutely  rigid,  without  ap- 
parently moving  a  single  muscle,  like 
sentinels  standing  on  guard  or  wrestlers 
posing  for  living  picture  groups,  the  feat 
becomes  a  positively  Herculean  one. 
Even  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  of 
athletes  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  pose  for  forty  seconds. 

During  the  lying-in-state  of  King  Ed- 
ward VII  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  was 
considered  desirable,  for  some  character- 
istically idiotic  ceremonial  reason,  that 
the  grenadiers  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
coffin  should  bow  their  heads  and  stand 
in  a  grief-stricken  attitude  motionless 
as  statues.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
could  easily  be  done  for  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  stretch,  but  several  out  of  the  first 
two  or  three  couples  of  men  fainted  and 
fell  headlong,  and  it  was  actually  found 
necessary  to  change  the  guards  every 
three  minutes  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  stand  the  strain. 

It  cannot  be  impressed  upon  us  too 
vividly  that  we  maintain  all  our  postures, 
standing,  walking,  or  sitting,  not  like  a 
chair  or  a  table,  but  like  a  bicycle,  or  a 
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gyroscope,  by  virtue  of  incessant  move- 
ment. We  don't  stand  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  or  by  mechanical  balance,  like 
a  bottle,  or  a  nine-pin,  but  by  innumer- 
able oscillations  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  or  backward  and  forward,  or  both, 
each  of  which  corrects  the  other  and  en- 
ables us  to  hold  a  medium  course. 

When  we  walk  or  run,  our  motion  is 
not  straight  forward  like  an  arrow,  but 
in  a  series  of  rocking,  concentric  curves 
from  side  to  side,  as  shows  plainly  if  we 
move  slowly,  a  waddle  in  fact,  or  are 
broad  across  the  hips.  An  easy,  swing- 
ing, elastic  walk,  or  a  bounding,  springy 
run,  are  a  positive  rest  contrasted  with 
prolonged  standing  at  a  desk,  or  even 
sitting  in  the  rigid  position  often  re- 
quired for  indoor  work,  with  little  op- 
portunity to  swing  the  limbs  or  bend 
the  back. 

The  man  who  is  well  fed  and  in  vigor- 
ous health  will  actually  walk  behind  the 
plow,  or  swing  an  axe,  or  a  hoe,  all  day 
long  with  less  muscular  strain  and  less 
danger  of  self-poisoning  than  if  he  stood 
all  day  at  a  counter  or  desk. 

Burdens  on  the  Feet 

Another  muscular  strain  which  is  a 
penalty  for  the  proud  privilege  of  being 
homo  erectus  is  that  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  the  feet.  The  human  foot, 
like  the  human  back,  buttocks,  and  nose, 
is  almost  unique  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  support  of  the  quadrupedal  body  is 
a  comparatively  simple  affair.  Every 
schoolboy,  of  course,  knows  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  "one  leg  at  each  cor- 
ner." Each  leg  is  a  jointed  prop  which, 
when  set  in  a  straight  line,  requires  rela- 
tively little  muscular  effort  to  keep  it 
rigid,  and  the  foot  is  simply  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  leg  prop.  So  little  effort  is 
required  to  prop  a  quadruped  up  that 
many  animals,  like,  for  instance,  our 
friend  the  horse,  lie  down  only  two  or 
three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
don't  sit  at  all.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
elephant,  sleep  habitually  on  their  feet, 
and  have  been  known,  in  captivity,  to 
stand  for  years  without  ever  lying  down. 
Many  animals,  in  fact,  habitually  sleep 
standing,  but  the  human  species  has  en- 
tirely lost  this  power. 


Each  foot  of  the  human  biped  has  liter- 
ally to  do  the  work  of  two  feet,  not 
only  supporting  the  body  at  rest,  but 
also  prying  it  up  off  the  ground  and 
pitching  it  forward  when  we  desire  to 
move  or  run.  We  stand  supported  upon 
two  curving  arches  of  bone,  each  reach- 
ing from  the  ball  of  the  foot  to  the  heel ; 
and  the  curve  of  each  arch  is  supported, 
not  by  bony  blocks  of  keystone  shape, 
but  by  the  incessant  and  elastic  pull  of 
muscle.  Standing  still  tires  out  these 
muscles  that  support  the  arch  far  worse 
than  walking  does,  and  flat-foot,  or  the 
breaking  of  the  arch,  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  crippling  lesser  defects  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject.  It  is 
produced  by  standing  and  so-called  sed- 
entary occupations  upon  hard  floors,  at 
least  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  by  outdoor 
work,  unless  this  latter  involves  the 
carrying  of  heavy  weights  in  early  life. 

Those  most  liable  to  flat-foot  are  em- 
ployees in  stores,  shops,  banks,  and  offices ; 
nurses,  domestic  servants,  and  over- 
worked housewives;  in  fact,  all  those 
whose  occupations  involve  much  con- 
finement indoors,  with  poor  muscular 
development,  bad  air,  and  periods  of  pro- 
longed pressure  upon  this  muscle-slung 
arch  of  the  foot.  The  best  and,  indeed 
the  only,  ways  to  avoid  it  are  to  make 
the  work  more  varied,  so  as  to  involve 
more  walking  about,  or  climbing,  and 
less  mere  standing  still,  and  to  take 
plenty  of  vigorous  and  enjoyable  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  such  as  walking, 
golf,  tennis,  baseball,  dancing,  skipping 
the  rope,  or  hockey. 

We  used  to  attempt  to  cure  this  de- 
fect by  mechanically  supporting  the  arch 
of  the  foot  with  a  curved  piece  of  metal 
in  the  instep  of  the  shoe,  but  while  this 
is  a  temporary  help,  permanent  cure  can 
be  produced  only  by  systematic  massage 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  and  the  front  of  the  leg,  so  as 
to  give  them  strength  to  resume  their 
natural  support  of  the  arch. 

Next  after  sedentary  indoor  occupa- 
tions and  prolonged  standing,  the  most 
fertile  producers  of  flat-foot  are  narrow, 
cramping,  or  fashionably  misshapen 
shoes,  which  prevent  the  arches  of  the 
foot  from  expanding  naturally,  make 
walking  a  torture,  and  cause  the  sup- 
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porting  muscles  of  the  leg  to  atrophy 
from  lack  of  regular  use.  A  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  physical 
breakdowns  among  nurses  and  sales- 
women are  due  to  this  painful  giving 
way  of  the  arches  of  the  foot,  from  fail- 
ure of  the  supporting  muscles  due  to 
insufficient  outdoor  exercise. 

In  fine,  there  are  very  few  occupations 
of  civilized  life,  and  particularly  of  city 
life,  however  mild  and  confining  on  the 
one  hand,  or  strenuous  and  out-of-door 
on  the  other,  which  do  not  require,  as  a 
corrective,  a  considerable  added  amount 
of  light,  rhythmic,  pleasurable  exercise, 
play,  in  fact,  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  efficiency.  This  involves,  of 
course,  two  things,  both  of  which  are 
difficult — shortening  of  the  hours  of 
work  and  a  constant  and  vigilant  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  society,  nor  con- 
vention, nor  fashionable  apparel,  nor  the 
weather,  nor  the  season,  nor  snow  or 
mud  under  foot,  nor  storm  or  fog  over- 
head, to  interfere  with  our  regular  play 
periods.  We  should  be  as  punctual 
about  and  as  insistent  upon  them  as  we 
are  upon  our  mealtimes,  or  our  hours 
of  sleep. 

Need  for  Shorter  Hours 

Shortening  the  hours  of  work  is,  of 
course,  difficult,  and  for  the  majority 
practically  beyond  our  control,  under  the 
present  senseless  and  wasteful  method  of 
conducting  our  business  and  industries 
without  the  slightest  reference,  not 
merely  to  the  comfort  and  reasonable 
enjoyment,  but  to  the  health  and  effi- 
ciency, of  those  engaged  in  them.  There 
are  few  things  we  do  as  stupidly  and  un- 
intelligently  as  work,  and  some  day  it 
will  dawn  upon  us  that  the  best  way  to 
get  the  largest  output  of  the  best  quality 
of  work  is  to  feed  and  recreate  and  rest 
and  condition  the  workers  so  as  to  de- 
velop both  their  bodies  and  minds  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  of  clearness,  effi- 
ciency, and  power. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  success  of  a 
business  is  to  get  the  highest  possible 
class  of  ability,  enthusiasm  and  vigor  in 
its  working  force,  and  some  day  per- 
haps we  shall  be  enlightened  enough  to 
make  it  our  aim  to  get  out  of  each  in- 


dividual the  highest  and  greatest  amount 
of  productivity  of  which  he,  or  she,  is 
healthfully  capable,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  whether  this  be  twelve  hours 
a  day,  or  six,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
simply  chaining  them  to  the  desk  or 
loom  for  as  many  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  as  the  law  will  allow  or 
their  poverty  enable  us  to   demand. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  dawn  of  the  millennium  of  com- 
mon-sense and  humane  feeling,  if  all 
those  who  are  able  in  any  way  to  control 
the  length  of  their  hours  will  shorten 
them  to  that  length  which  coincides  with 
their  highest  efficiency,  by  giving  plenty 
of  time  for  wholesome,  life-giving  enjoy- 
ment out  of  doors,  their  example  will 
help  mightily.  After  a  time,  the  bene- 
fits which  they  would  experience  might 
suggest  to  those  of  us  who  employ  others 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  pass  on 
down  the  line. 

The  over-exercised  class  of  workers 
needs  more  exercise  for  two  main  rea- 
sons; first,  and  most  important,  because 
the  time  devoted  to  light  and  rhythmic 
exercise  in  the  open  air  shortens  the 
time  devoted  to  grinding,  straining, 
over-taxing  labor  at  their  trade;  sec- 
ond, because,  as  is  the  perpetual  lament 
of  all  physical  instructors,  trainers,  and 
gymnasium  experts,  very,  very  few 
gainful  occupations,  however  vigorous 
the  muscular  effort  they  necessitate, 
develop  men  symmetrically  and  whole- 
somely. 

One  will  over-strain,  for  instance,  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  back  and  do 
little  or  nothing  for  the  legs,  abdomen, 
and  front  of  the  chest.  Another  will 
develop  to  the  point  of  abnormal  hyper- 
trophy one  arm,  or  one  limb,  or  one  side 
of  the  body.  Others  involve  an  intoler- 
able monotony  of  slight,  rapid  move- 
ments of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  even  finger, 
or  thumb,  hundreds  of  times  in  a  minute 
and  thousands  of  times  in  the  day,  with- 
out the  slightest  strain  upon,  or  interest 
for,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  muscles 
and  of  the  mind.  The  more  laborious, 
cramping,  and  fatiguing  these  occupa- 
tions, the  more  they  demand  good,  whole- 
some, romping  play  as  an  antidote. 

Men  and  women  who  are  not,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  worked 
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very  hard,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mus- 
cular energy,  but  are  kept  constantly 
moving  about  on  their  feet,  from  bench 
to  counter,  or  from  loom  to  loom,  or 
even  in  such  outdoor  occupations  as  col- 
lecting fares  on  a  street  car,  will  find 
their  best  protection  against  over-fatigue 
and  breakdown  in  from  one  to  two  hours 
daily  of  relaxing,  enjoyable  play  in  the 
open  air  —  hand-ball,  baseball,  tennis, 
dancing,  or  skipping  the  rope. 

Play  for  the  Farmers 

Other  groups  of  heavy  muscle-workers 
require  play  in  addition  to  the  exercise 
involved  in  their  toil  for  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent reason,  and  that  is  to  develop 
otherwise  unexercised  and  unused  sides 
of  their  emotional  and  mental  makeup. 
The  farmer,  and  particularly  the  far- 
mer's boy,  who  works  hard  at  a  whole- 
some variety  of  occupations,  under  ideal 
surroundings  as  to  air  and  sunlight  and 
with  usually  good  food  and  fair  oppor- 
tunities for  rest,  is  just  as  much  in  need 
of  play  as  is  the  bank  clerk,  or  the  floor- 
walker, for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  communal  and  social  side  of  his 
nature,  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
his  fellows,  broadening  his  outlook  upon 
life,  and  enabling  him  to  keep  up  his 
enthusiasm  for,  and  interest  in,  his  soli- 
tary and  monotonous  toil. 

In  the  old  days  he  used  to  get  this 
needed  relaxation  and  social  intercourse 
through  husking  bees  and  quilting  parties 
and  apple-parings  and  harvest  and 
threshing  festivals.  But  as  these  have 
gradually  died  out  with  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  specialized  methods  of 
farming,  something  else  must  be  intro- 
duced to  take  their  place.  The  baseball 
nine  and  the  football  team  and  the  dan- 
cing club,  and  even  the  golf  club,  the 
bowling  alley,  and  the  tennis  club  are 
now  just  as  vitally  necessary  and  impor- 
tant in  the  country  as  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs. 

Indeed,  absurd  as  it  may  sound,  a 
Country  Club  is  as  necessary  for  farmers 
as  for  over-housed  Wall  Street  men. 
Now  that  farmers  are  putting  brains 
into  their  business,  they  are  coming  to 
recognize  this  fact,  and  I  have  actually 
heard  of  one  county  in  Kansas  where  the 


establishment  of  an  Inter-County  Golf 
Club  is  under  consideration,  to  which 
several  of  its  most  enthusiastic  agricul- 
turalist supporters  purpose  to  come 
twenty  miles  in  their  automobiles. 

As  for  the  slaves  of  the  loom,  the  coun- 
ter, the  factory,  the  cook  stove,  and  the 
schoolroom,  their  vital  need  of  exercise 
is  as  undisputed  and  as  obvious  as  the  law 
of  gravity.  Within  twenty-five  years  I 
prophesy  that  the  work  of  the  world 
will  be  so  re-arranged  as  to  allow  for 
play  times  as  inevitably  and  as  much  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  right  as  it  now 
does  for  mealtimes. 

The  shrewd  old  medieval  proverb 
"Meat  and  mass  hinder  no  man's  jour- 
ney" should  be  revised  to  read,  "Meat 
and  play  hinder  no  man's  work."  In- 
stead of  play  giving  us  a  distaste  for 
work,  as  the  lying  old  creeds  of  the  as- 
cetic and  the  Puritan  in  all  ages  have 
taught,  proper  and  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  recreation  will  make  the  hardest 
life-work  as  attractive  as  play. 

The  best  work  that  even  the  most 
grad-grind  of  us  do  is  work  that  we  do 
because  we  love  it,  even  as  if  it  were 
play.  The  greatest  problem  which  is 
facing  the  modern  statesman,  the 
thoughtful  humanitarian,  is  whether  the 
great  and  important  work  of  the  world 
shall  be  performed  by  the  mass  of  toil- 
ers, healthfully,  cheerfully,  happily,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  carried  out,  as  too 
much  of  it  now  is,  as  a  grinding,  health- 
destroying,  intolerable,  monotonous  task, 
stunting  development,  strangling  hope, 
and  murdering  joy. 

It  is  not  just  work  that  produces  this 
unhappiness  and  ill-health,  this  gray  and 
cheerless  monotony  and  hopelessness,  but 
the  senseless,  selfish,  hidebound,  and 
precedent-shackled  manner  in  which  our 
self-anointed  leaders  insist  that  the 
work  must  be  done. 

All  the  valuable,  productive  work 
now  done  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out working  anyone  more  than  an  aver- 
age of  six  hours  a  day,  leaving  the  bal- 
ance of  our  waking  hours  for  healthful 
recreation  and  the  intelligent  develop- 
ment of  our  highest  and  happiest  pow- 
ers. 

It  is  not  play  that  impels  to  drink  and 
dissipation,    but  work!     Two-thirds   of 
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our  vices  are  pitiful  and  distorted  ef- 
forts to  get,  by  oblique  and  unwhole- 
some means,  that  opportunity  for  joy 
and  emotional  expression  which  is  denied 
to  us  where  we  ought  most  to  be  able  to 
secure  it — in  our  life-work. 

As  for  those  eighteen  millions  of  our 
future  citizens  whose  occupation  consists 
in  confinement  at  hard  labor  within  the 
walls  of  the  schoolroom  for  five  hours  a 
day,  no  one  now  denies  their  need  of, 
and  right  to,  play.  Play,  indeed,  is  their 
chief  business  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  their  proper  avocation  for  five  or 
six  years  longer.  Their  most  impor- 
tant and  vital  need  during  their  eighteen 
to  twenty-three  years  of  growth  is  to 
develop  to  the  highest  pitch  those  powers 
and  possibilities  which  were  born  in 
them.  And  play  will  promote  growth, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world — far  better  than  any 
yet  invented  system  of  education. 

In  so  far  as  the  schoolroom  interferes 
with  symmetrical,  healthful  growth — 
which  is  as  inevitable  and  irrepressible 
mentally  as  it  is  bodily — in  so  far  it  is 
an  evil  and  a  nuisance  and  should  be 
abated.  Give  children  plenty  of  play, 
plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sleep,  and  answer  half  their  questions, 
and  there  will  be  little  need  to  worry 
about  their  formal  education. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
rhythmic,  vigorous,  joyous  exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  just  as  necessary  for  women 
as  for  men,  for  girls  as  for  boys.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  couple  of  hours  a  day 
in  the  flower  garden,  on  the  golf  links, 
on  the  tennis  court,  or  in  a  canoe,  for 
keeping  the  overworked  housewife,  the 
responsibility-laden  mother,  clear  in  the 
head,  sweet  in  the  temper,  and  tireless  in 
well-doing. 

The  instinct  of  the  unspoiled  young 
human  animal  will  take  care  of  this  mat- 


ter if  we  only  give  it  scope.  Girls  are 
just  as  keen  to  run  and  romp  and  swim 
and  wrestle  and  climb  trees  as  boys  are 
in  the  first  decade,  and  it  is  far  more  the 
purblind  intelligence  and  hen-brained 
tyranny  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  with  her  cor- 
sets, her  skirts,  her  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
her  petty  hoard  of  maxims  anent  "lady- 
like" conduct,  that  check  and  thwart  this 
tendency  in  later  life,  than  it  is  any 
physical,  or  physiological,  sex  differences. 
A  woman  requires  somewhat  less  exer- 
cise to  keep  her  in  health  than  a  man 
does,  and  her  natural  tastes  lead  her  into 
somewhat  less  violent  and  strenuous 
forms  of  games  and  sports,  but  she  needs 
her  modicum  of  exercise  to  keep  her  in 
health  of  body  and  balance  of  soul,  just 
as  vitally  and  as  indispensably  as  a  man 
does. 

Tennis  and  town-ball  and  hockey 
and  golf  and  skating  and  running  and 
dancing  are  fine  arts  and  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  our  esthetic  emotions 
just  as  truly  as,  and  even  more  strongly 
than,  music  and  drawing  and  fancy  work, 
and  are  at  least  ten  times  as  wholesome 
both  mentally  and  physically. 

If  we  could  restore  and  revive  some- 
thing of  the  old  Greek  worship  of 
beauty,  of  art,  and  of  distinction,  we 
should  do  more  to  make  the  lives  and  de- 
velopment of  the  better  half  of  the  race 
wholesome,  symmetrical,  and  happy  than 
by  any  other  possible  means. 

Get  rid  of  the  false  and  cowardly  as- 
ceticism that  our  religions  have  been 
preaching  for  twenty  centuries  and  dare 
to  live  and  enjoy  life.  A  return  of  the 
grand  old  Greek  joy  of  living,  the  spirit 

"  That  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine," 

would  be  as  healthful  for  our  minds  and 
morals  as  for  our  bodies. 
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^^HE  limits  of  this  article 
will  not  permit  me  to 
treat  shooting  the  various 
game  birds  at  length. 
Indeed,  full  instructions 
for  handling  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  game  which  fall  before  the 
shotgun  in  this  country  would  require  a 
volume  of  itself.  The  best  that  I  can  do 
is  to  give  a  few  hints  which  the  beginner 
may  find  worth  consulting. 

The  marked  characteristics  of  quail 
are  that  he  lies  best  to  the  dog  and  rises 
nearer  the  gun  than  any  other  game  bird 
of  the  uplands;  he  is  found  both  in  the 
open  and  in  heavy  cover;  he  can  be 
pursued  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  some- 
times in  wagons;  the  bevies  break  away 
all  in  a  bunch,  with  a  tremendous  rush 
and  whir  of  wings,  with  a  startling 
rapidity  only  rivaled  by  the  ruffed 
grouse;  and  he  is  a  winged  athlete,  ca- 
pable of  swerving  and  dodging  when  oc- 
casion demands  in  a  manner  to  shame  a 
jack  snipe.  Parenthetically  permit  me 
to  venture  here  the  opinion  that  quail  do 
not  dodge  maliciously,  their  powers  in 
this  respect  being  merely  called  forth  by 
circumstances. 

In  an  open,  level,  ragweed  field,  where 
the  vegetation  is  from  knee  to  waist  high, 
Bob  sails  away  on  an  even  keel,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  whereupon  a  right 
and  left  should  be  within  the  powers  of 
the  average  shot.  However,  let  trees 
and  brush  intervene  and  the  course  of 
the  little  bird  is  beyond  the  foresight  of 
man ;  then,  too,  he  will  swerve  so  quickly 
as  to  escape  a  charge  of  shot  that  has 
been  sent  direct  for  him. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  quail  shoot- 
ing lies  in  the  very  fact  that  would  ap- 
parently make  his  killing  a  simple  propo- 
sition, i.  e.  his  rising  near  the  gun.  Let 
me  illustrate:  If  a  quail  rose  within  ten 
feet  of  the  gun  and  continued  sailing 
around  the  shooter's  head  at  a  mile  a 


minute  gait,  the  chances  are  that  he 
couldn't  be  killed  in  ten  shots,  both  the 
bird  and  the  gun  changing  angle  with  a 
rapidity  beyond  the  ability  of  the  mind 
to  calculate.  In  the  same  way  a  close 
springing  bird  may  change  his  angle 
with  regard  to  the  gun  so  rapidly  as  to 
entail  a  long  and  accurate  swing  before 
he  can  be  covered. 

The  nature  of  the  quail's  flight  fre- 
quently makes  this  long  swing  unavoid- 
able. The  bird  may  rise  to  the  north, 
pass  to  the  west,  and  be  killed  to  the 
south.  Had  it  been  possible  to  foresee 
that  the  bird  would  swing  about  to  the 
south  before  being  killed,  the  gun  might 
have  been  pointed  there,  rendering  un- 
necessary a  complex  gun  movement,  but 
meantime  the  quarry  would  probably 
have  gone  in  some  other  direction.  The 
quail  work  that  calls  for  care  and  skill 
is  cover  shooting,  and  the  only  safe  rule 
there  is  to  point  your  gun  as  near  the 
bird  as  you  can  when  he  breaks  and  shoot 
as  quickly  as  you  can  get  on. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  give  the  trite 
advice  not  to  shoot  too  quickly,  give  the 
bird  time  enough  to  straighten  out,  but 
half  the  time  that  this  is  done  no  shot 
will  be  fired  at  all.  An  old  German 
hunting  axiom  covers  this  ground :  "Any 
time  you  fail  to  shoot  you  have  made  a 
miss."  We  have  all  been  out  with  the 
individual  who  witheld  his  fire  because 
he  "couldn't  get  on  to  that  fellow,"  and 
he  is  a  most  exasperating  companion 
where  the  other  gun  is  waiting  for  him 
to  shoot. 

The  quail  shot  must  possess  mechani- 
cal steadiness,  rapidity  of  action,  nerve 
force,  and  nerve  control.  Mechanically 
there  is  no  comparison  between  follow- 
ing, making  a  half  turn  and  cutting 
down  a  quail  at  fifty  feet,  and  throw- 
ing up  the  gun  with  a  five-inch  swing 
to  lead  a  mallard  ten  feet  at  fifty  yards. 
Which  of  the  shots  will  be  the  more  diffi- 
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cult  of  accomplishment  is  a  matter  of 
training  and  experience.  The  quail  shot 
must  possess  mechanics  and  nerve,  the 
duck  hunter,  shooting  knowledge.  Per- 
sonally I  believe  that  quail  work  takes 
a  great  deal  more  out  of  a  man,  so  that 
killing  fifty  quail  will  result  in  a  nerve 
exhaustion  that  would  not  accompany 
bagging  a  hundred  ducks. 

Sporting  writers  are  disposed  to  dwell 
upon  the  necessity  for  holding  high  in 
quail  shooting,  didactically  stating  that 
nearly  all  misses  either  go  low  or  fall 
behind.  Our  literary  gunners  either  get 
this  idea  from  one  another,  accepting  it 
without  question  as  people  do  most  of 
their  wisdom,  or  their  logic,  so  far  as 
they  have  any,  is  that  as  the  bird  is  rising 
from  the  ground,  the  charge  must  neces- 
sarily drop  beneath  unless  care  be  taken 
to  hold  above.  This  theory  really  ap- 
plies to  pigeon  shooting  from  the  traps, 
originating  from  the  demands  of  that 
sport. 

The  plain  principle  that  should  be  re- 
membered is  that  any  bird  flying  away 
from  the  gun,  beneath  the  line  of  aim, 
demands  high  holding  whether  or  not  the 
mark  is  rising;  on  the  other  hand,  a  tar- 
get above  the  level  of  the  eye  may  require 
low  holding  even  when  it  is  gradually 
rising.  Let  us  make  this  plain.  A  bird 
rises  near  the  gun  and  the  weapon  is 
pointed  there,  the  muzzle  being  directed 
down  toward  the  ground.  Now  the 
mark  may  fly  away  nearly  along  the 
ground,  as  pigeons  often  do,  and  yet  the 
line  of  aim  must  steadily  rise  until  the 
gun  is  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  bird  rises 
sharply  at  the  first  bound  to  a  height 
some  distance  above  the  gun  and  then 
goes  off  level,  or  even  rises  somewhat, 
the  gun  will  first  be  elevated  to  an  angle 
of  perhaps  forty-five  degrees  and  then 
with  the  receding  target  must  drop  until 
near  the  horizontal.  Applying  this 
principle,  we  find  that  shots  must  be 
directed  high  for  all  outgoing  birds  that 
are  beneath  the  level  of  the  eye  and  low 
for  all  outgoing  birds  that  are  above  the 
level  of  the  eye  unless  they  continue  to 
rise  at  a  very  sharp  angle. 

I  shall  call  attention  briefly  to  the 
shots  that  are  liable  to  go  high ;  those  in 
which  the  tendency  is  to  fall  under;  the 


A    QUAIL    SHOT    IN    WHICH    FEW    EVER 

BECOME    PROFICIENT    IS    THE 

INCOMER. 

manner  of  flight  when  the  charge  often 
strikes  behind ;  and  where  the  error  will 
be  leading  too  much.  To  begin  with, 
permit  me  to  repeat  a  statement  previ- 
ously made  that  in  upland  shooting  only 
the  occasional  bird  requires  any  great 
amount  of  lead.  The  obvious  reason  for 
this  is  that  any  target  which  rises  close 
to  the  gun  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
go  away  from  it  and  cannot  maintain  a 
right-angled  flight  for  any  great  distance. 
A  bird  may  be  readily  overshot  when 
he  is  flying  straight  away  and  perfectly 
level,  in  consequence  of  the  line  of  swing 
being  so  very  short.  The  gun  comes 
to  the  shoulder  pointing  but  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  target;  then  if  it  is  brought 
up  quickly  the  probability  is  that  it 
travels  above  the  mark  while  the  trigger 
is  being  pressed.  The  problem  of  the 
shooter  here  is  to  start  his  line  of  swing 
sufficiently  below  the  mark  so  that  the 
finger  can   receive  fair  warning  before 
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the  time  comes  to  pull.  Another  shot 
often  going  high  is  when  the  bird  rises  to 
some  little  elevation  and  then  drives 
away  v/ith  a  lowering  flight  before  the 
aim  is  secured. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  open 
quail  shots  to  gauge  is  when  the  little 
chap  rises  near  the  gun  to  a  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  and  then  goes  off 
level.  The  natural  inclination  is  to 
swing  after  him,  unconscious  that  he  is 
really  going  down  toward  the  horizontal 
line  and  that  the  aim  must  in  many  in- 
stances be  taken  at  least  a  foot  low. 

Hard  to  Catch  the  Incomer 

Another  quail  shot  in  which  few  ever 
become  proficient  is  the  incomer.  Fly- 
ing low  as  this  bird  does,  should  he  be 
allowed  to  approach  within  less  than 
forty-five  feet  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
strike  him  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  gun  must  be  moved  to  keep 
pace  with  the  flight.  The  nearer  the 
bird  comes  to  you  the  faster  the  muzzle 
swing,  and  at  that  the  bird  either  out- 
paces you  or  you  jerk  ahead  blindly  with- 
out any  aim  and  kill  only  by  accident. 

The  incomer  should  be  fired  upon 
when  fifty  feet  or  more  away,  should 
he  be  seen  in  time,  or,  failing  to  get  in 
the  shot  there,  turn  on  the  bird  and  take 
him  after  he  passes  by.  When  attempt- 
ing this  last  feat  always  hold  under  such 
a  distance  as  would  appear  a  sure  miss, 
usually  a  foot  and  a  half  unless  the  bird 
is  rising. 

Shot  charges  should  be  delivered 
high  when  the  game  rises  so  wild  as  to 
require  snapping  before  reaching  the  end 
of  its  climbing  bound,  the  snap  shot  be- 
ing demanded  to  prevent  the  quarry  get- 
ting beyond  range.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  line  of  aim  would  not  follow 
the  line  of  flight,  but  would  pass  straight 
up  in  front  of  the  mark  to  the  connecting 
point.  Such  shots  as  this  more  often 
occur  in  prairie  chicken  shooting  than 
with  quail. 

Another  problem  that  necessitates 
quick  perception  is  when  the  bird  meets 
some  obstruction  to  his  flight.  The  in- 
clination of  a  quail  is  always  to  jump 
over  rather  than  dodge  under  anything 
that  comes  in  his  way,  the  rise  beginning 


some  distance  ere  he  reaches  the  ob- 
struction. Hence  watch  your  mark 
closely,  should  he  be  winging  toward  a 
low  tree  or  brush,  for  he  is  nearly  certain 
to  rise,  and  it  is  then  a  safe  rule  to  hold 
over  anyway. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  majority 
of  under  shots  are  due,  not  so  much  to 
the  flight  of  the  bird,  as  to  the  nerves 
of  the  gunner.  When  there  is  need  of 
quick  action,  in  a  semi-snap  or  rapid 
swing,  with  the  sportsman's  nerves 
tensely  strung,  there  is  more  than  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  finger  betraying  the  judg- 
ment by  letting  off  ere  the  piece  has  quite 
traveled  up  to  cover  the  mark.  In  every 
instance  of  this  kind  the  charge  must 
either  go  low  or  behind  the  bird,  and 
usually  both. 

Take  it  for  granted  that  in  upland 
shooting  two-thirds  of  the  misses  that  fall 
beneath  and  back  are  the  result  of  re- 
bellious nerves.  Nerves  are  especially 
hard  to  manage  where  the  swing  is  a 
long  one,  which  we  have  shown  it  must 
often  be  with  quail,  and  hence  the  pigeon 
shooter's  axiom  of  "shoot  high  and  in 
front"  might  apply  to  Bob  White,  only 
it  should  read  "don't  pull  until  you 
are  on."  If  you  cannot  avoid  doing 
this,  harden  the  trigger  of  your  gun. 

Individuals  differ,  and  the  personality 
of  the  gunner  must  always  govern 
largely,  but  the  .writer  has  always  had  his 
best  success  in  quail  shooting  by  firing  a 
semi-snap  shot  with  the  first  barrel  and 
swinging  after  with  the  second.  With 
practice,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
gun  can  be  swung  with  greater  ease  and 
certainty,  and  a  better  view  maintained 
of  the  mark,  when  the  head  is  held  up- 
right, free  of  the  gunstock. 

Prairie  chicken  shooting  was  once  such 
a  simple  business  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  name  of  sport,  for  the  half-grown 
chicks  were  killed  in  August  while  still 
under  charge  of  the  old  hen.  At  pres- 
ent the  hunting  of  these  grouse  begins 
with  October,  and  the  work  upon  the 
mature  and  powerful  fowl  is  not  only 
elegant  sport,  but  of  a  nature  to  test  the 
skill  of  any  man.  The  bevies  now  be- 
come broken  up,  scattering  about  singly, 
in  pairs,  and  small  bunches,  and  then 
with  the  approach  of  winter  packing  into 
coyeys  of  several  hundred.     The  larger 
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the  packs  or  the  colder  the  weather,  the 
wilder  chickens  become. 

The  very  finest  of  prairie  grouse  shoot- 
ing is  to  be  had  on  the  occasional  warm, 
sunny  days  that  come  in  November  and 
December.  Then  while  the  big  fellows 
are  not  tame,  and  certainly  not  tame 
shooting,  they  will  frequently  permit  the 
gunner  to  approach  within  half  gunshot, 
and  a  half  dozen  of 
the  powerful  birds  in 
the  strength  of  their 
lusty  growth  and  the 
beauty  of  their  winter 
plumage  will  afford  in- 
tense satisfaction  to  any 
sportsman  who  prefers 
quality  to  quantity. 

The  full-grown  pin- 
nated grouse  is  rather 
more  powerful  of  wing 
than  a  quail,  though 
from  his  size  he  seems 
to  move  slower.  He 
is,  however,  not  so 
sharp  in  getting  away 
from  the  mark  as  his 
little  cousin,  and  hence 
if  he  lay  to  a  point  like 
the  latter  would  be 
easier  shooting,  but  the 
late  fall  chicken  doesn't 
lie  as  close  as  a  quail, 
the  rise  being  any- 
where from  twenty 
yards  to  a  long  gun- 
shot. It  follows  that 
straightaway  chances 
are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  the 
distance  of  the  spring 
makes  it  needful  that 
nearly  every  shot  be 
well  judged  and  given  its  proper  allow- 
ance ahead.  Almost  invariably  daylight 
should  be  seen  between  the  point  of  aim 
and  the  bird,  the  lead  being  anywhere 
from  a  foot  to  eight  feet  where  an  old 
cock  is  crossing  at  forty-five  yards. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  upon  the 
prairies  nearly  every  description  of  shot 
known  in  wing  shooting  may  be  afforded. 
Occasionally  a  bird  will  rise  under  your 
feet  and  drive  away  low  over  the  short 
coated  prairie,  but  the  majority  will  be 
quartering    shots    at    every    conceivable 


IT  S     HARD     SHOOTING     WHEN 

THE  BIRD  RISES  CLOSE  AND 

SWINGS  AROUND  TO  LEFT 

OR    RIGHT. 


angle  from  a  straightaway  to  a  direct 
incomer.  Frequently  the  cackling  chaps 
will  spring  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  then  drop  away  with  whip  and 
twist  and  flash  of  wings  toward  the  dis- 
tant horizon — the  most  careful  gunner 
finding  plenty  of  empty  space  along  these 
curves  of  flight.  Numbers  will  cross  at 
right  angles,  demanding  as  much  lead  as 
a  mallard  duck,  and 
sometimes  a  pack  will 
come  stringing  along 
like  English  driven 
game,  yielding  the 
sportsman  as  hot  a 
thirty  seconds  as  he 
ever  experienced. 

The  chicken  being  a 
heavy  bird  cannot 
reach  top  speed  so 
promptly  as  a  quail, 
and  they  have  a  way  of 
climbing  for  the  first 
few  yards  that  keeps 
them  within  gunshot, 
when  a  quail  or 
ruffed  grouse  would  be 
putting  such  space  be- 
tween himself  and  the 
gun  that  shooting  at 
him  would  be  useless. 

I  should  estimate 
that  a  quail  would  fly 
forty-five  feet  the  first 
second  after  his  jump, 
a  ruffed  grouse  from 
forty-five  to  fifty-five 
feet,  a  chicken  perhaps 
not  above  thirty, 
though  in  doing  this  he 
might  rise  to  a  height 
of  twenty  feet.  As  a 
consequence  pinnated 
grouse  can  sometimes  be  bagged  that  take 
wing  forty  yards  from  the  gun,  but  it 
calls  for  a  high  degree  of  shooting  skill  to 
gauge  both  his  speed  away  from  the  gun 
and  his  angle  of  elevation.  With  these 
long  range  shots  the  gun  should  always 
come  up  to  the  point  of  discharge  with 
the  least  possible  lost  motion,  something 
of  accuracy  being  sacrificed  to  prompt 
delivery  of  the  charge,  care  being  taken 
to  shoot  plenty  high — sometimes  as  much 
as  two  feet  above  the  climbing  fowl. 
This    work    has    more    resemblance    to 
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jumping  ducks  than  anything  quail 
shooting  develops. 

The  mature  chicken  is  suspicious,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  trust  in  the  strength 
of  strong  wings  than  to  any  ability 
to  hide.  With  the  wild  fellows  it  is 
better  to  chance  a  miss  with  a  rough  snap 
that  has  power  to  drive  the  pellets  home 
in  place  of  a  precise  aim  that  could  only 
rattle  the  shot  upon  his  stiff  wing 
feathers.  Nevertheless,  I  have  found 
the  quick  half  snap  to  be  the  most  killing 
style,  care  being  taken  to  steady  the  gun 
before  lifting  it  to  the  mark. 

The  second  barrel  will  naturally  fol- 
low the  first  in  a  quick  swing  and  should 
snap  in  after  the  first  with  the  same 
celerity  as  in  pigeon  shooting  from  the 
traps.  The  best  policy  in  all  wing  shoot- 
ing is  to  consider  any  bird  near  enough 
for  the  second  barrel  that  was  within 
reach  of  the  first.  Otherwise  an  inde- 
cisive second  barrel  will  grow  upon  you 
to  the  detriment  of  all  your  shooting. 

Where  the  utmost  rapidity  is  requisite 
the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  get  your 
weapon  to  shoulder  with  the  flash  of 
the  springing  bird ;  then  in  the  slight  in- 
terim needed  to  steady  the  piece  the  cal- 
culation for  lead  can  be  made,  and  the 
charge  sent  there  instantly,  keeping  in 
mind  not  to  jerk  the  weapon  with  un- 
controllable roughness.  With  the 
shooter  walking  up  his  bird,  and  of 
course  without  having  gun,  legs,  or  body 
in  shooting  position,  a  grouse  can  be 
stopped  by  a  fast  man  within  five  yards 
of  where  it  breaks  cover,  the  time  taken 
to  accomplish  all  the  separate,  complex 
movements  not  being  over  half  a  second. 

Only  the  wisest  old  chicken  dog  will 
be  found  serviceable  on  November 
grouse,  an  animal  which  can  scent  his 
game  at  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards 
and  one  that  will  not  attempt  to  ap- 
proach it  except  in  close  company  with 
the  gun.  On  birds  that  have  packed 
and  become  excessively  wild,  two  men 
may  often  work  together  to  advantage, 
the  one  hiding  in  the  grass  while  the 
other  drives  the  game  over  him. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  the  wisest  of  all 
his  tribe,  of  which  all  have  brains,  and 
as  a  winged  sprinter  is  the  quickest 
away  from  scratch  of  anything  that  flies. 
The  quail  dodges  with  phenomenal  sud- 


denness when  anything  obstructs  his 
path,  the  wind  sometimes  unbalances  a 
jack  snipe,  giving  his  flight  the  acme  of 
eccentricity,  but  the  partridge  does  it  all 
deliberately  and  maliciously.  With 
gunner  and  ruffed  grouse,  as  with 
pitcher  and  batter,  it  is  a  guessing 
game,  and  whichever  outguesses  comes 
off  the  victor. 

Flush  a  quail  in  the  thick  woods  and 
should  there  be  an  opening  he  may  fly 
straight  down  it ;  a  partridge  might,  too, 
but  be  sure  he  will  not.  I  have  seen 
one  of  the  birds  sitting  before  a  dog's 
point  in  a  perfectly  open  spot,  but  there 
was  a  tree  within  twenty  feet.  I 
planned  to  get  a  shot  at  him  before  he 
could  reach  that  tree,  and  ordered  the 
dog  to  crawl  in  while  I  stood  with  gun 
ready.  The  wise  old  scoundrel  got  up 
with  provoking  deliberation,  spread  his 
tail,  legged  it  around  behind  the  tree  and 
then  took  wing  with  a  tremendous  hur- 
rah. 

Shootj  Whatever  You  Do 

The  thing  for  the  ruffed  grouse  hun- 
ter to  do  is  to  shoot  and  never  count 
shells.  Should  the  bird  fly  behind  a 
tree  and  not  reappear,  shoot  the  tree  in 
two  if  you  can.  When  he  simply  roars 
in  beyond  the  limbs,  make  no  hesitation, 
for  that  is  the  very  place  to  kill  him. 
Swing  along  on  the  line  of  flight,  so 
much  of  it  as  you  have  seen,  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  still  going  the  same 
course,  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and 
when  you  know  you  are  right  pull  with 
as  much  confidence  as  though  the  bird 
were  yet  in  plain  sight. 

In  the  rare  times  when  you  catch  a 
ruffed  grouse  in  the  open,  as  in  little 
isolated  clumps  from  which  he  must  fly, 
or  along  old,  overgrown  fencerows,  he 
is  no  more  difficult  target  than  a  quail 
or  chicken.  He  is  quicker  away  from 
the  gun  in  heavy  cover,  but  in  full  flight 
has  no  greater  speed  than  either  of  the 
others.  Generally  no  great  amount  of 
lead  need  be  taken,  but  the  shots  he  af- 
fords are  of  such  diversified  character 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sys- 
tematic partridge  shooting.  The  marks- 
man must  simply  suit  his  style  to  the 
nature  of  the  shot  as  it  comes. 
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When  there  is  but  a  ten-foot  opening 
in  the  trees  snap  the  bird  there,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  odds  against  a  kill.  The 
ruffed  grouse,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
bird  upon  which  the  ethics  of  sportsman- 
ship should  tolerate  the  use  of  a  cylinder 
bored  gun.  When  this  bird  is  killed 
fairly  upon  the  wing  I  should  not  feel 
disposed  to  lecture  the  man  who  used  a 
bell  muzzled  piece. 

Like  the  grouse  hunter,  the  partridge 
dog  just  happens  to  be  one.  If  nature 
hasn't  done  a  great  deal  for  him  man  can 
do  little.  Training  can  teach  the  dog  to 
hunt  close  to  the  gun,  to  flush  to  order, 
and  to  be  stanch,  and  then  he  may  or 
may  not  be  a  partridge  dog. 

Next  to  purely  open  shots  the  easiest 
partridge  problem  is  when  the  bird  is 
climbing  through  the  thin  limbs  or  just 
as  he  tops  the  undergrowth ;  the  hardest 
is  where  he  drops,  like  a  bullet,  out  of  a 
tree  and  skims  the  ground.  One  par- 
tridge killed  in  three  shots  is  good 
shooting;  fifty  per  cent  on  quail  is  of 
about  the  same  order,  and  three  out  of 
four  chickens. 

The  writer  once  hung  a  jury  because 
he  knew  the  other  eleven  fellows  were 
wrong.  They  wished  to  clear  a  man 
of  the  charge  of  murder  who  had  shot 
another  in  the  back,  the  plea  being  self- 
defense.  Utterly  regardless  of  the  risk 
of  being  in  a  minority  of  one,  I  pro- 
pose to  maintain  now  that  snipe  are  the 
easiest  to  kill  of  all  our  common  game 
birds  with  the  exception  of  the  rail 
which  at  best  doesn't  deserve  to  be  listed 
as  game.  That  the  snipe  is  a  difficult 
shooting  proposition  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  popular  sporting  errors  that  appear 
to  have  been  accepted  as  an  inheritance. 
Naturally  the  fiction  writer  and  the 
book-learned  gunner  perpetuate  the 
error,  considering  themselves  surely 
upon  safe  ground  when  dwelling  upon 
the  difficulties  of  snipe  shooting. 

It  is  true  that  jack  sometimes  flies  very 
erratically  on  windy  days  when  he  finds 
trouble  in  balancing  himself  while  gain- 
ing sufficient  momentum  to  progress 
steadily.  Like  other  birds,  too,  his  tem- 
per is  affected  by  cold,  raw  weather,  or 
when  he  is  hungry  and  food  scarce;  at 
such  times  he  has  little  hesitation  about 
getting  up  well  out  of  range  and  leaving 


promptly  for  some  more  genial  snipe 
world.  When  flushing  wild  it  is  quite 
a  literal  statement  of  fact  that  snipe  are 
hard  to  hit,  for  if  tied  to  a  post  out  of 
gun  range  not  many  would  be  hurt.  It 
appears,  too,  that  a  snipe  really  requires 
some  ballast  of  fat  if  he  is  to  sail  upon 
an  even  keel,  the  thin  little  chaps  sur- 
prising themselves  with  aerial  gym- 
nastics. 

But  in  actual  snipe  weather,  warm, 
sunny  days,  with  cover  good  and  food 
plentiful,  jack  snipe  shooting  is  little 
more  of  a  feat  than  smashing  clay  birds, 
than  which  there  is  no  simpler  shotgun 
work  with  which  to  compare. 

The  statement  often  made  that  the 
shooter  should  always  withhold  his  fire 
until  the  bird  is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  yards  distant  is  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. The  same  shooting  principle 
applies  to  snipe  that  holds  with  any  other 
game  bird,  catch  him  before  he  becomes 
hard.  When  these  birds  are  lying  well 
to  the  dog  and  gun  they  get  up  lazily  and 
float  away  with  long,  easy  bounds.  The 
first  jump  may  carry  his  snipeship 
twenty  feet,  and  then  with  a  twist  of 
his  body  he  covers  half  a  dozen  yards 
at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle,  but  at  the 
end  of  one  of  those  aerial  leaps  the  bird 
hangs  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  and 
there  you  can  almost  catch  him  with  a 
rifle  bullet. 

Where  to  Catch  the  Snipe 

The  preliminary  spring  with  accom- 
panying saucy  "scaipe"  should  warn  the 
gunner  and  the  end  of  the  next  leg  of  the 
zigzag  ought  to  find  poor  jack  ready  to 
be  smoothed  down  and  placed  in  the  bag, 
the  man  of  ordinary  quickness  striking 
his  mark  inside  of  sixty  feet  or  not  over 
forty-five  from  where  it  broke  cover. 
The  motion  of  a  snipe  is  really  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  skater  who  shoves 
out  first  upon  one  foot  and  then  the 
other,  the  bird,  however,  making  longer 
and  quicker  strokes,  which  become  very 
choppy  when  he  is  sprinting. 

There  is  a  bit  of  up  and  down  move- 
ment to  the  flight  of  a  snipe  under  some 
conditions,  but  not  a  great  deal,  and 
when  he  is  passing  or  circling  the  gun, 
the  in   and  out  motion  is  little  in  evi- 
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dence,  and  he  flies  practically  as  level  as 
other  birds.  When  going  straight- 
away his  crisscross  style  is  most  appar- 
ent, and  such  shots  are  the  hardest  in 
consequence.  It  is  this  feature  of  his 
flight  that  makes  hunting  down  wind  the 
most  effective,  since  the  bird  has  a  pref- 
erence for  rising  against  the  wind,  and 
will  then  beat  back,  affording  a  crossing 
shot,  while  should  the  shooter  walk  up 
wind  his  target  would  likely  be  a 
straightaway.  Nevertheless,  up  wind 
or  down  wind,  should  the  quarry  rise 
within  twenty  yards,  he  cannot  escape 
without  hazarding  both  barrels,  one  of 
which  will  generally  suffice. 

The  movements  of  a  snipe  should 
never  be  followed  by  the  line  of  swing. 
To  do  so  would  render  his  flight  as  hard 
to  solve  as  sporting  literature  has  pro- 
nounced. Get  the  gun  up  pointed  under 
him  and  then  snap  ahead  on  one  of  his 


long  bounds  before  he  can  tack.  The 
thing  is  so  easily  done  that  I  will  leave 
it  to  any  experienced  snipe  shot  if  there 
is  any  great  feat  about  cutting  down 
twenty  of  the  little  beauties  straight. 

Indeed,  this  bird  is  one  that  calls  for 
a  hunter's  forbearance  in  the  matter  of 
bag.  Some  years  ago  immense  bags  of 
snipe  were  common.  The  record  so  far 
as  I  know  was  something  over  six  hun- 
dred birds  killed  by  a  Louisiana  planter 
in  one  day.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis 
two  hundred  snipe  a  day  were  not  con- 
sidered shooting  worthy  of  special  note, 
and  no  snipe  were  in  unless  fifty  could 
be  killed.  To-day  twenty-five  longbills 
should  be  considered  the  limit  per  gun, 
though  the  number  may  be  secured  in  a 
few  hours'  shooting  over  favorable 
ground. 

A  clever  shot  on  snipe  should  account 
for  eighty  per  cent  of  the  birds  shot  at, 
a  performance  not  to  be  expected  with 
any  other  upland  game  bird.  They  are 
not  only  a  simple  proposition  to  hit  but 
are  easily  killed,  which  permits  the  use 
of  lightly  charged  and  small  gauge 
weapons. 

Duck  shooting  is  the  billiards  of  work 
with  a  scatter  gun.  The  uniform  flight 
of  the  fowl,  the  absence  of  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  aim,  the  preparedness  of 
the  shooter  from  having  been  given  due 
warning  of  the  approaching  bird,  tend 
to  place  every  factor  of  the  shooting 
problem  at  the  gunner's  command.  Al- 
ways, however,  the  hunter's  skill  and 
experience  must  equal  the  demand,  the 
whole  situation  resolving  itself  finally 
into  a  knowledge  of  where  to  hold. 

In  quail  shooting  a  man's  difficulty 
lies  in  being  unable  to  place  his  charge 
to  the  spot  which  he  knows  is  right;  in 
duck  shooting  the  main  question  is  where 
to  point  the  gun,  the  pattern  being  read- 
ily sent  to  the  estimated  lead.  It  is 
nearly  as  easy  to  direct  the  aim  ten  feet 
in  front  of  the  mark  as  two  feet,  always 
provided  you  know  it  should  lc;?d  ten 
feet  and  not  two  or  six.  Therefore, 
conclude  that  every  successful  shot  must 
be  made  with  an  absolutely  correct  es- 
timate of  speed  and  flight  and  distance 
of  mark.  When  this  can  be  done  with 
regularity  the  pleasure  of  verifying  the 
judgment  with  a  long,  clean  kill  is  su- 
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perior  to  that  connected  with  any  other 
style  of  shooting. 

The  most  that  I  can  do  here  is  to  call 
atention  to  some  of  the  various  shots 
which  the  wildfowler  will  be  called 
upon  to  solve  as  primary  lessons  in  the 
duck  shooting  game. 

The  overhead,  incoming  shot  is  made 
by  throwing  the  gun  beneath  the  target 
and  pitching  it  rapidly  upward  until  it 
passes  the  bird,  firing  the  instant  the  mark 
is  quite  hidden  by  the  barrels.  Little  con- 
scious allowance  ahead  will  be  found 
necessary  in  making  this  shot,  but  the 
speedier  the  mark  the  more  rapidly  the 
gun  should  be  swung.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  that  with  a  rapidly  moving 
muzzle  a  greater  lead  will  be  taken 
automatically  at  a  long  distance  than  a 
short.  In  any  event  it  has  been  found 
in  practice  that  swinging  the  gun  from 
beneath  to  cover  and  hide  the  mark  will 
usually  result  in  a  kill.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  easiest  shot  made  in  duck  shoot- 
ing for  the  first  barrel. 

No  sooner,  though,  has  this  first  load 
been  fired  than  the  second  charge  has  its 
work  cut  out  for  it.  Many  species  of 
ducks  will  tower  with  the  bang  of  the 
gun,  maybe  rising  straight  into  the  air 
or  even  beating  back  upon  the  course 
they  came.  In  consequence  the  left 
barrel  if  not  sent  in  promptly  will  have 
to  be  fired  well  above  and  possibly,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  behind  the  duck, 
considering  the  route  it  was  traveling 
when  the  right  was  pulled.  Most  likely 
the  scared  flock  will  merely  sheer  off, 
mounting  at  the  same  time,  and  the  new 
angle  of  flight  must  be  instantly  reck- 
oned with  if  the  second  shot  is  to  go 
home  properly. 

A  duck  that  is  coming  at  a  high  clip 
which  he  deflects  into  a  sheering,  curv- 
ing tower  is  about  as  hard  a  nut  to  crack 
as  comes  under  the  wingshooter's  mallet. 
One  half  second  may  take  the  mark  out 
of  range,  and  a  man's  thinking  appara- 
tus must  work  fast. 

Certain  other  varieties  of  duck,  like 
the  bluewing  teal  and  the  canvasback, 
will  not  flinch  or  tower,  but  continue 
directly  on  with  redoubled  speed.  Now 
the  bird  will  pass  the  gun  which  must 
turn  on  him,  affording  quite  a  different 
shot  from  the  other.     Then  in  order  to 


lead  the  hold  must  be  low — well  under 
— sometimes  as  much  as  three  feet,  but 
the  farther  the  mark  is  allowed  to  go 
the  closer  it  is  covered,  since  with  dis- 
tance it  comes  more  directly  into  the  line 
of  fire. 

Many  birds  passing  well  out  will  also 
swerve  and  rise  with  the  report,  which 
necessitates  a  lessening  of  the  front  lead 
to  direct  the  second  charge  higher.  A 
certain  duck  might  be  killed  by  shooting 
eight  feet  ahead  of  him,  but  to  kill  his 
mate  with  the  second  barrel  it  should 
go  only  two  feet  in  front  and  two  feet 
high.  On  firing  the  right  barrel  an  ex- 
perienced shot  ought  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tell pretty  well  what  the  remainder  of 
the  flock  would  do  by  knowing  the 
species  of  fowl.  The  acme  of  duck 
shooting  is  to  make  both  shots  tell,  the 
indifferent  performer  frequently  being 
effective  with  the  first. 

It  will  usually  be  discovered  that 
birds  which  pass  to  the  right  call  for  a 
greater  lead  than  those  flying  to  the  left, 
because  a  right-hand  gunner  swings  less 
freely  and  rapidly  in  that  direction.  In 
the  case  of  the  writer,  a  third  more  lead 
must  be  given  when  swinging  to  the 
right.  Of  course  the  opposite  would  be 
true  were  the  shooter  left-handed. 

Doubling  on  the  Ducks 

The  surest  double  is  to  be  made  while 
the  birds  are  approaching  the  gun,  never 
permitting  them  to  pass  by.  Turning 
to  shoot  in  a  restricted  blind  is  trying 
and  more  so  from  a  duck  boat.  If  the 
ducks  are  close  up  take  the  leader  first, 
but  if  farther  out  select  the  rear  fowl 
and  those  closer  up  can  hardly  escape  be- 
ing shot  at.  There  is  room  for  coolness 
and  good  judgment  in  this.  Should  you 
choose  the  leading  bird  and  fire  too 
quickly,  those  behind  him  may  climb  out 
of  reach,  while  trying  for  a  rear  fowl 
after  they  are  well  in  may  force  a  diffi- 
cult turn  on  the  others. 

A  descending  bird  is  a  hard  shot, 
both  by  reason  of  his  increased  speed,  and 
because  a  gun  cannot  well  be  swung 
down,  and  the  descending  line  of  flight 
must  be  met  by  a  still  gun,  as  in  snap 
shooting,  causing  a  loss  of  all  the  advan- 
tage  of  swinging  with   the   target.     A 
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rising  bird  is  far  easier,  and  hence  it 
is  well  in  decoy  shooting  to  pull  just  as 
the  fowl  is  hovering  to  alight,  or  take 
him  in  his  upward  climb  away  from 
danger. 

In  jumping  ducks  close  study  should 
be  given  to  the  variety  of  fowl  we  are 
starting.  A  mallard  usually  climbs 
nearly  straight  upward,  and  a  shot  just 
in  front  of  the  bill  should  get  him.  On 
the  contrary,  a  teal  scurries  off  low 
along  the  marsh,  and  the  holding  must 
be  well  ahead  and  only  a  trifle  high.  A 
widgeon  makes  one  great  bound  upward 
and  then  goes  off  at  a  sharp  angle.  If 
quick  enough  the  hunter's  surest  shot  on 
the  widgeon  is  at  the  end  of  this  leap 


when  the  duck  will  be  about  ten  feet 
high.  Any  dwelling  upon  the  aim  here 
is  fatal  since  the  bird  will  change  his 
line  of  flight  acutely,  and  a  long  swing 
will  have  to  be  made  after  the  speeding 
mark. 

A  pintail  climbs  and  gradually  bears 
off,  at  the  same  time  circling  the  gun. 
When  jumped  he  is  one  of  the  easiest 
birds  to  kill,  because  of  this  circling 
habit  which  keeps  him  within  range  of 
the  gun  for  such  a  length  of  time.  A 
greenwing  teal  behaves  very  like  a  mal- 
lard but  is  quicker  in  action.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  any  except  fresh  water  ducks 
are  killed  by  jumping  them  from  the 
edge  of  a  marsh. 


GETTING    THE    MOTOR    BOAT 

READY 


BY  STILLMAN    TAYLOR 


f*"~  '"^JHE  life  of  a  motor  boat 

is  dependent  upon  the  care 
it  receives  from  the 
owner,  and  that  the 
soundness  and  attractive 
appearance  of  the  craft 
may  be  preserved  to  a  ripe  old  age,  the 
question  of  proper  maintenance  should 
be  given  consideration.  As  the  "old 
hand"  well  knows,  the  depreciation  of 
a  boat  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  during 
its  period  of  idleness.  If  it  has  been 
properly  overhauled,  kept  dry,  and  well 
protected  from  the  weather  during  the 
winter  season,  the  coming  of  spring  will 
find  the  floating  home  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  the  work  of  putting  it  into 
commission  will  consist  principally  of 
cleaning,  painting,  overhauling  the 
power  plant,  and  attending  to  the  many 
little  repairs  and  alterations  which  go  so 
far  toward  making  the  little  craft  cosy 
of  cabin  and  ship-shape  from  stem  to 
stern. 

On  the  arrival  of  settled  weather,  a 
warm,  sunny  day  should  be  selected  for 
the  initial  step  of  fitting  out  the  boat  for 
the  season.  The  covering  boards  and 
protecting  canvas  should  be  removed, 
skylights,     hatches,     doors,     and     ports 


should  be  opened  wide  to  admit  the  air 
and  thoroughly  dry  out  the  interior. 
The  flooring,  locker  covers,  and  every- 
thing movable  should  be  taken  out  and 
the  whole  craft  stripped  preparatory  to 
a  thorough  cleansing.  The  decks  should 
be  swept  clean  and  the  interior  brushed 
out  to  remove  the  loose  dirt  of  a  year 
ago,  after  which  the  whole  inside  of  the 
boat  should  be  given  a  good  scrubbing. 

This  part  of  the  work  should  not  be 
neglected  nor  should  it  be  half  way  done. 
Go  at  the  work  scrub-woman-wise,  with 
a  bucket  of  hot  water  in  which  a  handful 
of  washing  compound  has  been  dissolved. 
The  bilge  should  not  be  forgotten,  and 
while  out  of  sight  this  part  of  the  ship 
should  be  made  sweet  and  clean.  While 
cleaning  up  the  bilge  do  not  forget  to 
clean  out  the  limbers,  that  the  water  may 
quickly  drain  to  the  well.  The  pump 
should  also  come  in  for  its  share  of  at- 
tention, the  strainer  cleaned  or  renewed 
if  necessary,  and  the  lead  pipe  poked  clear 
of  any  shavings  or  fluff  that  may  have 
accumulated  to  stop  the  flow  of  water. 

If  inside  ballast  is  used,  this  will  have 
to  be  removed  before  the  bilge  can  be 
cleaned.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  each 
piece  as  it  is  lifted  out,   to  avoid  any 
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possible  difficulty  in  reballasting  the  boat 
to  its  proper  water  line.  If  the  ballast 
is  of  iron  it  should  be  painted  with  a 
coat  or  two  of  red  lead  to  prevent  fur- 
ther rusting.  This  matter  is  not  always 
given  much  attention,  although  a  dirty 
or  rusty  bilge  bespeaks  a  poor  skipper,  as 
well  as  a  dirty,  rust-stained  craft. 

Indeed,  the  boat  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled,  cleaned  both  fore  and  aft, 
and  any  needed  repairs  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Lockers,  drawers,  and  cup- 
board doors  are  very  prone  to  bind,  and 
a  few  strokes  of  a  plane  may  be  required 
to  make  them  work  smoothly  again. 
The  timely  use  of  a  screw  will  cure  a 
badly  hung  door,  or  repair  a  board  that 
has  checked;  a  nail  or  two  will  fix  that 
creaking  floor,  and  a  little  putty  will 
render  deep  gouges,  cracks,  and  unsightly 
scratches  much  less  conspicuous. 

That  bugbear  of  comfort — small  leaks 
— is  bound  to  occur  at  more  or  less  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  these  should  be 
looked  for  at  fitting  out  time  and  either 
caulked,  stopped  with  a  plug  of  wood, 
or  filled  with  marine  glue.  Perhaps  the 
most  likely  place  of  all  for  leaks  is  around 
the  stuffing  gland,  and  the  boatman 
should  make  it  a  point  to  repack  and 
snugly  tighten  up  the  stuffing  box  be- 
fore launching.  The  closet  connections 
leading  outboard  should  likewise  be  ex- 
amined and  particular  attention  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  if  the  pipes  are 
clear  and  the  screen  of  the  intake  is  not 
badly  corroded  or  clogged. 

When  all  these  little  things  have  been 
put  in  shape,  the  boatman  naturally  turns 
his  attention  to  the  hull,  for  the  outside 
of  the  ship  requires  more  or  less  labor 
to  get  a  smooth  skin  of  paint  and  clear, 
bright,  varnished  trim,  so  necessary  for 
a  well  dressed  boat.  However,  paint- 
ing and  varnishing  are  a  job  demanding 
considerable  care  as  well  as  moderate 
skill,  and  if  the  boatman  would  avoid 
the  rough  and  patchy  workmanship  so 
often  apparent  when  the  average  man 
turns  painter,  he  should  begin  this  work 
right.  At  the  outset  he  should  make  up 
his  mind  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
work  in  hand  and  not  try  to  do  it  all  in 
a  day  or  two. 

As  the  object  of  painting  is  to  protect 
the  wood  and  metal  from  rust  and  de- 


cay, as  well  as  to  present  a  smooth  and 
attractive  surface,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  only  the  very  best  brands  of  pig- 
ments and  varnishes  are  selected.  Good 
stock  is  naturally  more  expensive  than 
the  adulterated  kinds,  but  in  painting, 
as  in  many  other  things,  the  best  will  al- 
ways prove  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Although  the  writer  prefers  to  mix  his 
own  pigments  according  to  the  work  to 
be  done,  the  average  amateur  will  prob- 
ably find  any  of  the  old  and  reliable 
brands  of  mixed  paints  much  more  con- 
venient. For  the  outside  of  the  hull,  it 
is  best  to  use  one  of  the  several  brands 
put  up  especially  for  this  purpose  and 
known  to  the  trade  as  "yacht  white"  and 
"yacht  black." 

If  the  boatman  prefers  to  mix  his  own 
pigments,  the  writer  would  advise  the 
use  of  an  almost  pure  turpentine  paint. 
In  working  up  a  paint  of  this  kind  pro- 
cure the  best  keg  lead,  stir  it  smooth 
with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil,  and  thin  to 
brushing  consistency  with  pure  turpen- 
tine. The  advantage  of  a  turpentine 
paint  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  ab- 
solutely smooth  flexible  skin,  which  rubs 
off  just  enough  to  keep  the  surface 
smooth,  free  from  a  heavy  coating  of 
pigment,  and  thus  prevents  cracking  and 
peeling. 

To  Get  a  Good  White 

Such  a  paint,  well  brushed  out,  gives 
a  splendid  white  surface,  but  if  a  more 
intense  white  is  desired,  a  very  small 
amount  of  zinc  white  may  be  added. 
The  zinc  should  be  used  sparingly,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
pigment  brittle  and  so  encourage  crack- 
ing and  flaking.  Many  boatmen  add 
just  a  wee  bit  of  blue  to  give  a  bluish 
cast  to  the  white,  and  while  this  "blue 
white"  has  some  admirers,  the  writer 
much  prefers  the  regulation  lead  white. 
It  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  For 
decks,  cabin  tops,  floors,  seats,  and  other 
woodwork,  more  linseed  oil  should  be 
added,  and  a  little  good  dryer  may  be 
used  when  mixing  enamels  for  inside 
painting. 

As  good  painting  cannot  be  done  with 
stiff  and  stubby  brushes,  the  amateur 
should    procure    three    or    four    good 
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brushes  and  make  it  a  point  to  keep  them 
in  good  order.  For  outside  work,  two 
or  three  flat  wall  brushes  of  four,  three, 
and  two-inch  widths  will  be  found  con- 
venient, and  two  or  three  round  or  oval 
sash  brushes  will  be  needed  for  small 
work.  In  selecting  brushes  it  always 
pays  to  buy  a  really  first  grade  brush 
with  long  and  thickly  set  bristles.  For 
varnishing,  a  good  beveled  varnish  brush 
two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  is  a 
handy  tool  for  general  use. 

In  picking  out  brushes,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  gray  or  gray  mixed  Russia 
bristles  are  far  superior  to  the  cheaper 
black  China  bristles.  A  good  brush 
should  be  properly  looked  after  and  to 
prevent  shedding  of  the  bristles  on  the 
work,  each  new  brush  should  be  well 
"tightened"  before  it  is  used.  To  do 
this,  separate  the  bristles  and  pour  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  on  the  head  of  the 
handle;  then  stand  the  brush  bristle  end 
up  until  the  dry  wood  has  absorbed  the 
water. 

Another  good  way  practiced  by  many 
painters  is  to  soak  the  brush  in  linseed  oil 
some  six  or  eight  hours  before  it  is  put 
in  use.  In  any  case,  the  beginner  should 
not  make  the  common  mistake  of  soak- 
ing the  brush  in  water,  as  this  is  certain 
to  spoil  the  tool  by  making  the  bristles 
flabby.  Brushes  sold  for  painting  and 
varnishing  are  known  as  "cement  set" 
and  should  not  be  used  in  shellac  or 
other  finishes  containing  alcohol.  For 
this  class  of  work  "rubber  set"  brushes 
should  be  used.  A  really  good  brush 
should  last  for  at  least  three  seasons'  use, 
if  well  cared  for  and  not  allowed  to  dry 
full  of  paint. 

Before  using,  a  new  brush  should  be 
dipped  in  paint  or  varnish  and  drawn 
several  times  across  a  board  to  work  out 
any  loose  bristles  which  are  too  short  to 
be  fastened  in  the  ferrule.  When  not 
in  use  the  bristles  should  stand  in  lin- 
seed oil,  and  before  laying  aside  for  the 
year,  the  brushes  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  old  paint  and  varnish 
washed  out  with  turpentine  or  kerosene, 
then  shaken  dry.  If  this  is  done,  the 
brushes  may  be  laid  away,  out  of  the 
dust,  and  will  be  found  as  good  as  new 
for  another  year. 

If   the    boat's  sides   are   found  to  be 


fairly  smooth  and  the  use  of  a  scraper 
is  not  deemed  necessary,  the  work  should 
be  well  sandpapered  and  any  bare  spots 
of  the  hull  touched  up  with  a  white  lead 
and  oil  primer.  It  is  well  to  take  a  look 
at  the  water  line  also,  and  in  case  the 
dividing  line  is  not  well  marked  it  should 
be  cut  in  deep  enough  to  be  easily  seen 
after  the  top  sides  have  been  painted. 

The  writer  has  found  that  this  is 
most  easily  done  by  bending  a  long  flex- 
ible slat  or  batten  to  correspond  to  a 
section  of  the  waterline  curve,  and  mark- 
ing this  line  with  the  tang  of  a  file.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  shift  the  bat- 
ten now  and  then  to  correspond  to  the 
original  marking,  as  only  a  small  sec- 
tion will  lie  along  the  correct  curve. 
An  assistant  will  be  of  help  in  doing 
this  work,  otherwise  the  batten  must  be 
lightly  tacked  to  hold  it  in  the  proper 
position. 

The  boat  is  now  ready  for  the  first 
coat  of  white,  and  this  should  be  well 
brushed  out.  For  a  durable  and  attrac- 
tive job,  it  is  much  better  to  give  three 
fairly  thin  coats  than  to  attempt  to  cover 
with  one  or  two  heavier  coats.  Each 
coat  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
brushing  on  the  next.  When  the  last 
or  finishing  coat  is  dry,  the  bottom 
should  be  smoothed  with  sandpaper  and 
given  a  good  protecting  coat  of  red, 
brown,  or  green  copper  paint. 

Scrape  Off  the  Old  Paint 

In  case  the  old  painted  surface  is 
rough  and  flaky,  as  a  result  of  repeated 
coats  of  an  oil  paint,  the  boatman  may 
patch  it  by  scraping  off  the  loose  paint 
and  smoothing  with  sandpaper.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  get  a  nice  smooth 
surface  by  this  method,  and  if  the  ama- 
teur would  put  his  boat  in  anything  like 
its  original  condition,  all  the  old  paint 
must  be  removed.  Scraping  is  undeni- 
ably hard  labor,  yet  if  this  work  is 
turned  over  to  the  boatshop  the  owner 
must  be  prepared  to  foot  a  rather  stiffish 
bill.  However  that  may  be,  it  cer- 
tainly pays,  so  far  as  appearance  is  con- 
cerned, and  if  the  boatman  elects  to  do 
this  work  himself,  he  should  first  be  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  tools. 

To  scrape  off  the  old  "shell,"  two  or 
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three  steel  scrapers  are  required.  The 
regulation  or  triangle-shaped  boat's 
scraper  is  a  good  tool,  but  the  best 
scraper  is  made  by  turning  over  the  end 
of  an  old  flat  mill  file  (hoe  shaped). 
Old  discarded  files  of  this  description 
may  be  picked  up  in  the  scrap  pile  of 
almost  any  machine  shop,  and  your  near- 
est smithy  will  turn  the  end,  temper  it, 
and  grind  to  a  keen  cutting  edge. 

To  scrape  off  the  old  hardened  paint 
with  the  aid  of  scrapers  alone  is  a  slow 
and  laborious  job  and  much  elbow 
grease  may  be  saved  by  using  a  painter's 
gasoline  torch,  which  blisters  the  old 
pigment,  thus  making  it  easily  scraped 
off.  It  takes  a  few  hours  to  acquire 
the  knack  of  using  a  torch,  however,  al- 
though it  is  a  good  method. 

The  best  method  for  the  amateur  is 
to  use  one  of  the  paint  and  varnish  re- 
movers. These  preparations  are  not 
costly  and,  considering  the  work  they  do, 
their  use  is  distinctly  a  good  investment. 
The  remover  is  simply  brushed  on  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  soaking,  the  paint 
and  varnish  may  be  scraped  off  like  so 
much  putty. 

The  "bright  work"  of  the  boat  also 
needs  attention,  and  if  the  craft  was 
properly  laid  up  for  the  winter,  the  var- 
nished surfaces  will  be  found  in  good 
shape,  and  only  require  to  be  well  sand- 
papered and  cleaned  before  refinishing. 
However,  if  the  varnished  work  has  been 
neglected  and  has  worn  off  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  wood  underneath,  the  "black 
wood"  must  be  scraped  away.  The 
p^int  remover  may  here  be  used  to  good 
advantage,  and  when  the  work  is  bright 
and  smooth — and  not  until  then — it  is 
ready  for  the  varnish. 

As  varnish  lacks  the  durability  of 
paint,  at  least  three  coats  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  wood  from  the  weather. 
The  boatman  should  not  forget  that 
"there  are  varnishes  and  varnishes,"  and 
not  throw  away  his  labor  by  purchasing 
a  cheap  brand.  Buy  the  best  outside  spar 
varnish  you  can  find,  for  other  kinds 
are  composed  of  cheap  gums  and,  while 
well  enough  for  inside  finishing,  are  un- 
satisfactory for  outside  work.  A  nice 
warm  day  should  be  chosen  for  varnish- 
ing, and  the  varnish  should  be  well 
brushed  out. 


As  the  undercoat  cannot  harden  well 
if  the  second  coat  is  brushed  on  before 
the  first  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  should  elapse 
between  coats.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  never  advisable  to  thin  var- 
nishes intended  for  the  outside.  If 
found  too  thick  to  brush  smoothly,  the 
varnishing  job  should  either  be  post- 
poned until  a  warmer  day,  or  the  var- 
nish pot  may  be  set  upon  the  back  of 
the  stove  to  warm  slightly. 

The  motor  should  be  given  a  thorough 
overhauling  every  season  before  the  boat 
is  put  into  commission,  and  as  proper 
maintenance  is  not  possible  unless  the  en- 
tire power  plant  is  "knocked  down,"  this 
part  of  the  fitting  out  labor  should  not 
be  neglected.  In  beginning  the  motor 
overhaul,  the  boatman  will  avoid  much 
future  trouble  by  first  providing  two  or 
three  wooden  boxes  to  contain  the  differ- 
ent parts.  By  following  out  this  sug- 
gestion, the  many  small  parts  are  read- 
ily found  when  they  are  needed  in  put- 
ting the  motor  together. 

Taking  the  Motor  Apart 

In  knocking  down  the  engine,  first  re- 
move the  water  and  fuel  pipes  and  their 
connections,  the  carburetor,  lubricator, 
magneto,  throttle  controls,  and  all  pipe 
leads.  A  systematic  procedure  will  en- 
sure a  good  workmanlike  job,  and  it  is 
well  to  clean  each  part  thoroughly — not 
forgeting  screws,  bolts,  and  other  small 
fastenings — as  soon  as  each  part  is  re- 
moved. 

This  done,  the  cylinders,  which  are 
generally  cast  separate  or  in  pairs,  may 
be  removed  by  unscrewing  the  anchor- 
ing bolts  and  lifting  the  casting  off  the 
pistons.  In  the  case  of  fours  and  sixes, 
this  plan  is  much  less  laborious  than  to 
uncouple  the  big  ends  of  the  connecting 
rods  and  attempt  to  lift  the  whole  mass 
of  metal  off  together. 

In  lifting  the  cylinders  off  their 
pistons,  care  should  be  taken  to  pull  them 
off  with  the  pistons  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, otherwise  there  is  a  probability  of 
springing  the  crankshaft  and  rods  out  of 
true.  Providing  the  motor  has  not  been 
abused,  the  cylinders  and  pistons  should 
be  in  reasonably  good  condition.     Some 
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little  carbon  will  have  accumulated,  how- 
ever, and  this  should  be  removed.  For 
all  ordinary  cases  the  cylinders  may  be 
cleaned  with  kerosene  to  soften  the  car- 
bonized deposit,  which  can  then  be  easily 
scraped  off. 

The  pistons  should  then  be  over- 
hauled, and  if  they  are  in  good  condition, 
the  faces  of  the  rings  will  appear  smooth 
and  bright.  In  case  their  bearing  sur- 
faces are  found  to  have  sooty  marks  run- 
ning across  them,  it  indicates  that  the 
gas  is  blowing  past  the  rings,  and  the 
worn  rings  should  be  renewed.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  good  compression  de- 
pends upon  a  snug  fit  between  piston 
and  cylinder,  the  amateur  should  take 
the  precaution  to  file  or  punch  a  check 
mark  on  each  piston  before  taking  down, 
thus  avoiding  the  liability  of  assembling 
the  pistons  in  the  wrong  cylinders. 
While  this  little  detail  is  not  always  ob- 
served, it  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of 
attention,  and  the  writer  has  frequently 
traced  poor  compression  in  the  motor  to 
faulty  assembling. 

Watch  for  Wear 

The  piston  rings  should  be  removed 
and  the  old  oil  cleaned  out  from  the 
grooves.  The  rings  should  be  also 
marked  that  they  may  be  assembled  in 
their  respective  grooves.  Examine  the 
wrist  or  piston  pin,  which  should  be  a 
tight  fit  in  the  bosses.  If  found  loose, 
tighten  up  the  set  or  anchoring  screw, 
or  put  in  a  new  pin  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands. It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  no 
appreciable  wear  should  be  allowed,  or 
the  pin  may  work  out  of  position  and 
ruin  the  cylinder  walls.  The  most 
likely  spot  for  wear  is  the  part  fitting 
the  bushing  of  the  connecting  rod.  If 
much  play  is  evident,  a  new  bushing  will 
be  needed  to  secure  the  proper  fit. 

The  connecting  rod  bearings  should 
be  tested  for  wear,  and  if  much  play 
or  looseness  is  found,  a  little  metal  may 
be  filed  from  the  flats  of  cap  and  brasses. 
It  is  well  to  proceed  cautiously  in  ma- 
king this  adjustment,  removing  but  a 
very  little  metal  at  a  time  and  often 
trying  them  for  a  proper  fit.  These 
bearings  should  fit  fairly  sm'  though 
not  so  tight  as  to  cau*""  '  which 


renders  the  rod  stiff,  causes  rapid  bear- 
ing wear,  and  pulls  down  the  power  of 
the  motor. 

These  bearing  surfaces  are  purposely 
made  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  wear, 
and  if  kept  clean  and  well  lubricated  to 
afford  a  slippery  surface,  are  not  likely 
to  require  attention.  If  an  examina- 
tion discloses  deep  score  marks  on  the 
bearing,  it  should  be  smoothed  by  scrap- 
ing. This  work  demands  considerable 
skill,  however,  and  the  boatman  will  find 
it  best  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  good 
machinist. 

The  main  or  crankshaft  bearings 
should  be  tested  for  play  and  any  con- 
siderable looseness  taken  up.  Practically 
all  engine  builders  make  provision  for 
adjusting  bearing  wear  by  means  of  thin 
strips  of  brass  or  other  metal.  These 
strips  or  "shims"  are  inserted  between 
bearings  and  if  the  bearing  becomes 
loose  through  wear,  the  removal  of  one 
or  more  of  these  shims  will  generally 
effect  proper  adjustment.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  metal  shims  are 
too  thick  to  give  a  snug  fit,  in  which 
event  the  amateur  may  insert  paper 
shims  to  secure  the  desired  adjustment. 

Although  scraping  in  a  bearing  is  not 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  average 
boatman,  work  of  this  character  must 
be  very  carefully  done,  and  in  case  the 
bearings  are  found  rough  and  scored,  it 
will  probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  em- 
ploy a  machinist  for  this  purpose.  But 
for  amateurs  who  are  blessed  with  a 
goodly  amount  of  spare  time  and  have  a 
liking  for  doing  things  with  their  own 
hands,  the  following  points  will,  if  care- 
fully adhered  to,  insure  a  smooth  and 
workmanlike  job.  For  scraping  in  the 
bearings,  many  skilled  workmen  prefer 
to  use  a  scraper  made  from  an  old  file, 
turned  in  various  convenient  shapes, 
ground  to  a  keen  cutting  edge,  and  evenly 
tempered  in  oil.  For  the  use  of  the  ama- 
teur, who  knows  nothing  of  tool  making, 
a  much  quicker  and  smoother  job  may 
be  done  with  the  regulation  set  of 
scraping  tools  made  especially  for  true- 
ing  up  bearing  surfaces. 

A  set  of  scrapers  may  be  had  from  any 
motor  boat  supply  store  and  generally 
come  in  sets  of  three  or  six  tools  of 
different  shapes.    A  set  of  three  "mound" 
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curved  bearing  scrapers  will  be  found 
most  convenient  for  the  amateur's  use 
and  will  be  much  less  difficult  to  use 
than  the  improvised  tools.  Since  scrap- 
ing and  adjusting  of  the  bearings  require 
much  careful  labor,  the  beginner  should 
proceed  slowly  and  try  to  scrape  the 
metal  as  evenly  as  possible,  letting  the 
second  cut  of  the  scraper  overlap  and 
thus  smooth  off  the  edge  of  the  ridge  left 
by  the  first  stroke  of  the  tool. 

It  is  important  to  scrape  away  only  a 
very  little  at  a  time,  and  the  scraped  sur- 
face should  be  tried  frequently  for  a 
proper  fit.  A  little  bluing  mixed  with 
oil  and  brushed  over  the  bearing  will  in- 
dicate just  how  much  scraping  is  neces- 
sary to  render  the  bearing  smooth.  The 
crankpin  bearings  are  worked  up  in  the 
same  fashion,  taking  off  only  enough 
metal  from  the  caps  to  secure  a  snug  fit 
with  only  enough  play  to  prevent  stiff- 
ness. 

The  valves  will  need  attention  if  the 
motor  is  of  the  popular  four-cycle  type, 
and  grinding  in  is  an  easy  task  if  the 
beginner  will  but  follow  a  few  simple  di- 
rections. For  doing  this  work  powdered 
glass,  emery,  and  pumice  are  used,  but 
the  writer  prefers  to  use  emery  of  a  grade 
known  as  120.  A  convenient  way  is  to 
put  a  small  quantity  in  an  old  tin  cover, 
add  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  kerosene  to 
form  a  rather  thin  paste,  then  add  a  few 
drops  of  heavy  lubricating  oil  to  give  the 
grinding  mixture  more  body  and  prevent 
running. 

Place  a  small  amount  of  the  grinding 
paste  on  the  valve  and  its  seat,  insert  a 
screw  driver  in  the  slot  cut  in  the  head 
of  the  valve,  and  rotate  the  valve  on  its 
seat.  To  do  this,  rotate  the  handle  of 
the  screw-driver  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use 
any  greater  force  than  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  valve,  and  a  light  pressure  is 
productive  of  better  workmanship.  The 
Valve  should  be  lifted  occasionally, 
turned  partly  around,  and  the  grinding 


resumed.  This  is  to  prevent  the  abra- 
sive from  "balling  up"  and  also  scratch- 
ing the  surfaces. 

The  grinding  should  be  kept  up  until 
both  the  valve  and  its  seat  are  smooth 
and  bright  and  quite  free  from  any  pock 
marks  or  scratches.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  renew  the  mixture  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  very  little  emery  and  plenty  of 
kerosene  and  oil  will  grind  faster  and 
very  much  smoother  than  will  a  thick 
paste  or  a  larger  quantity  of  the  abra- 
sive. In  case  the  valve  is  very  badly 
pitted,  much  time  may  be  saved  by  first 
smoothing  the  surface  with  a  flat  file. 
If  the  stem  of  a  valve  is  found  to  be 
worn  thin  just  under  the  head,  a  new 
valve  should  be  inserted,  which  must  be 
ground  in  in  the  same  manner  as  an  old 
valve.  This  is  important  to  obtain  good 
compression.  When  all  the  valves  have 
been  ground  in,  the  valves  and  their  seats 
should  be  cleaned  off  with  gasoline, 
making  it  a  point  to  remove  every  par- 
ticle of  the  grinding  mixture. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in 
importance  is  the  steering  gear,  which 
should  be  looked  over  carefully.  The 
gear  and  tiller  lines  in  particular  should 
be  examined  throughout  their  length  for 
worn  and  frayed  spots.  It  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  of  the  boatman's  time  to 
render  the  steering  lines  taut  with  the 
turnbuckle,  replace  a  faulty  sheave  or 
fairleader,  or  splice  in  a  new  length  of 
tiller  line,  but  neglect  to  make  these 
needed  repairs  may  result  in  a  serious 
accident,  or  perhaps  mean  the  loss  of  the 
boat,  if  the  steering  gear  binds  or  sud- 
denly parts  at  a  critical  moment. 

Other  small  details  about  the  boat 
should  be  given  equal  consideration,  and 
when  the  boat  finally  slips  down  her 
ways  there  is  much  satisfaction  if  the 
owner  can  vouch  for  the  thoroughness 
of  the  spring  overhaul  and  begin  the 
summer's  voyage  without  fear  of  break- 
down to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  cruise. 
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=S^HE  desire  to  shoot  a  gun 
of  some  sort  is  inherited 
by  most  of  us  from  gun 
loving  ancestors  more  or 
less  removed.  The  fact 
that  more  of  us  do  not 
shoot  a  gun  is  due  mainly  to  lack  of  op- 
portunity or  to  the  fact  that  a  stern  par- 
ent persuaded  us  by  various  woodshed 
interviews  that  the  gun  was  invented  by 
the  Evil  One  and  all  improvements  since 
were  patented  by  the  same  party. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  go 
afield  during  the  season  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant  and  the  city  heat 
makes  anywhere  else  seem  preferable. 
Likewise  most  of  us  weary  of  lying  on 
our  backs,  watching  the  clouds  and  be- 
ing bitten  by  the  gnats.  Lucky  then  is 
the  man  who  has  a  handgun  with  him  to 
keep  dread  ennui  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance. 

The  reasons  for  the  pistol  not  being 
the  most  popular  of  all  our  weapons  are, 
first,  the  sinister  reputation  of  the  one- 
hand  weapon  as  an  instrument  used 
mainly  by  policemen,  burglars,  or  worse, 
and,  second,  its  supposed  inaccuracy. 

It  is  as  fair  to  condemn  the  horse  be- 
cause some  of  the  most  highly  developed 
members  of  his  kind  are  used  to  fleece 
suckers  as  it  is  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
the  pistol  because  its  small  size  makes  it 
part  of  the  kit  of  the  outlaw.  The  fact 
that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  seen  the 
revolver  taken  up  by  thousands  of  en- 
thusiastic shooters  and  that  the  records 
made  by  them  would  puzzle  a  rifleman 
to  duplicate  sufficiently  answers  the 
charge  of  inaccuracy.  The  revolver  is 
not  inaccurate,  it  is  merely  hard  to  shoot 
with  accuracy.  In  other  words,  the  ac- 
curacy lies  a  few  inches  to  the  rear  of  its 
grip. 

The  hand  gun  can  be  slipped  into  a 
grip,  a  lunch  basket,  a  holster  under  the 
coat,  or  even  into  a  pocket.     Its  food  for 


a  day's  work  occupies  the  space  of  a 
pocket,  while  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  an  intelligent  use  of  the  gun  can 
with  difficulty  be  accommodated  in  a 
box-car.  In  the  .22  caliber  or  with  the 
light  loads  the  pistol  is  practically  noise- 
less, it  is  out  of  sight  while  you  travel, 
it  is  as  accurate  as  any  rifle,  and  its  use 
is  an  accomplishment  which  may  stand 
some  day  between  you  and  the  loss  of 
your  property  or  your  life  or  may  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  serious  crime. 
The  man  who  fails  to  instruct  his  wom- 
en folks  in  the  proper  use  of  the  pistol 
should  feel  that  he  has  been  remiss  in  his 
provision  for  their  safety. 

The  first  step  in  pistol  shooting — that 
of  "catching  the  hare" — is  one  to  be 
taken  not  with  precipitation  nor  with  the 
deep  wisdom  gleaned  from  the  reading  of 
magazine  advertisements,  nor  yet  from 
the  valuable  experience  of  some  friend 
who  has  a  gun  that  is  a  "strong  shooter." 
If  the  purpose  to  which  the  gun  is  to 
be  consecrated  is  mere  blazing  away  and 
target  practice  in  general,  then  the  .22 
caliber  revolver  with  as  long  a  barrel  as 
possible  is  the  gun  indicated.  If  the  gun 
may  be  put  to  more  serious  use,  that  of 
defending  life  and  property  in  addition 
to  mark  shooting,  then  the  tyro  cannot 
go  wrong  in  getting  a  .38  of  any  reliable 
make. 

To  get  the  full  measure  of  enjoyment 
out  of  such  a  weapon,  secure  a  set  of  re- 
loading tools  and  shoot  three  times  as 
much  for  the  cost  of  your  usual  allow- 
ance of  factory  ammunition.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  .22  handles  cheap 
ammunition,  is  accurate,  has  little  recoil, 
less  noise,  drives  its  bullets  through  a 
smaller  extent  of  country,  and  is  gener- 
ally preferable  for  the  blazeaway  shooter. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a 
revolver  as  in  other  examples  of  fine  man- 
ufactured articles,  price  means  quality 
always.     If    you    invest    $15     in     the 
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weapon  you  will  get  an  equivalent 
amount  of  pistol  goodness  for  your 
money. 

Target  revolver  shooters  use  the  .38  in 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  while 
for  indoor  shooting,  where  the  target  is 
reduced  and  a  large  hole  counts  more 
than  a  small  one,  the  popular  gun  is  the 
.44  or  .45  with  a  bullet  that  cuts  a  clean 
hole  in  the  paper  and  gives  full  value 
for  the  shot.  When  it  is  noted  that  the 
bullseye  indoors  is  but  2.72  inches  across, 
the  reason  for  using  the  "cannon"  will 
be  made  clear. 

The  single  shot  pistol  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  various  types  of  hand  guns.  The 
make  commonly  used  by  target  shooters 
costs  $15,  but  there  is  an  excellent  arm 
of  cheaper  make,  weighing  about  two 
pounds  and  retailing  for  about  $7  that 
gives  excellent  satisfaction  if  tinkered  a 
little  by  a  competent  gunsmith. 

See  that  the  pull  of  the  arm  selected  is 
between  three  and  five  pounds  if  a  revol- 
ver and  around  three  pounds  if  a  single 
shot  pistol.  If  it  falls  without  the 
charmed  circle,  don't  tinker  it  yourself, 
take  it  to  a  good  gunsmith.  Amateurs 
fussing  with  the  pull  of  guns  constitute  a 
fruitful  cause  of  accident  through  the 
pulls  getting  easier  and  finally  failing  to 
hold. 

The  rear  sight  should  be  a  flat  bar 
with  a  "U"  cut  in  it,  the  front  sight  a 


bead,  preferably  of  gold.  If  the  arm  is 
a  revolver  without  target  sights,  the 
sights  will  consist  of  a  groove  in  the 
frame  giving  a  "U"  shaped  appearance 
when  looking  through  it,  with  a  steel 
blade  for  a  front  sight.  The  rear  sight 
cannot  be  changed,  but  a  gunsmith  can 
fit  a  bead  to  the  front  sight.  A  form  of 
sight  popular  with  revolver  shooters  is  a 
square  notch  in  the  rear  bar  sight  with 
a  square,  flat-topped  blade  for  the  front 
sight.  Properly  proportioned,  the  front 
blade  is  drawn  into  the  rear  notch  with  a 
little  light  showing  on  either  side  of  it, 
while  elevation  is  held  by  always  pulling 
the  front  blade  down  until  its  top  is  even 
with  the  top  of  the  rear  bar  sight. 

Now  with  the  gun  empty  and  a  soft 
rubber  buffer,  made  out  of  rubber  pack- 
ing or  similar  stuff,  fitted  into  the  slot 
in  the  frame  to  prevent  the  hammer  strik- 
ing too  hard,  you  are  ready  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  innate  possibilities — 
and  cussedness — of  the  revolver. 

Forgetting  all  about  what  you  thought 
was  right  or  what  you've  seen  somebody 
do  or  what  somebody  told  you  about 
pistol  shooting,  poise  yourself  with  all 
your  muscles  at  ease,  right  side  toward 
some  fixed  point  on  the  wall  before  you, 
right  foot  about  twice  its  length  from 
the  left — according  to  your  build  and 
the  size  of  your  feet — and  pointing  a 
little  to  the  left  of  a  line  drawn  from  you 
to  the  mark  on  the  wall,  left  hand  on  the 
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hip,  right  arm  fully  extended.  This 
does  not  mean  with  the  crowbar  rigidity 
of  the  drowning  man  grasping  the  straw 
nor  yet  that  senseless  crook  often  affected 
by  the  inexperienced  revolver  shot. 
Merely  extend  the  arm  at  full  length  as 
though  pointing  out  some  interesting 
object  to  a  friend. 

See  that  no  muscles  are  strained  and 
that  you  are  at  ease  as  you  stand  there. 
Lack  of  poise — ease — means  strain  and 
strain  means  final  wobbling.  The  pis- 
tol will  attend  to  this  part  without  your 
throwing  in  any  extra  frills. 

Cushioning  on  the  Breath 

Take  a  deep  breath  and  let  it  go.  A 
couple  of  them  help  to  steady  you  down. 
Now  take  a  half  breath  and  hold  it. 
This  is  your  shooting  position  and  the 
shooting  position  of  practically  every  ex- 
pert revolver  shot  in  the  country.  The 
"southpaws"  are,  of  course,  reversed  so 
far  as  the  extended  arm  is  concerned. 

You  are, now  ready  to  snap  the  empty 
gun  a  few  times.  There  are  three  pretty 
well  defined  holds  used  by  the  best  revol- 
ver shots  in  this  country,  two  of  them 
giving  good  results  and  all  of  them  hav- 
ing their  advocates.  One  of  them  you 
must  adopt  and  stick  to  if  you  seek  ac- 
curacy and  satisfaction. 

In  the  first  hold,  run  your  hand  up  the 
thin  part  of  the  pistol's  grip  until  the 
curve  in  the  frame  just  back  of  the  trig- 
ger guard  rests  on  the  second  finger. 
The  trigger  is,  of  course,  to  be  pulled 
with  the  index  finger.  The  other  fingers 
are  clasped  firmly  around  the  grip.  The 
position  of  the  thumb  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  most  popular  holds. 
In  the  first  the  thumb  is  laid  along  the 
"shelf"  beside  the  hammer,  touching  the 
latter  part.  The  pistol  is  fired  by  the 
gradual  pressure  of  the  thumb  downward 
on  this  shelf,  with  a  steady  squeeze  of 
the  trigger  finger  upward  toward  the 
thumb. 

The  second  hold  differs  merely  in  that 
the  thumb  instead  of  being  laid  on  the 
shelf  is  extended  downward  along  the 
side  of  the  frame,  pointing  almost  di- 
rectly at  the  trigger  finger.  For  all 
round  shooting,  where  other  guns  may 
be  picked  up  and  used,  this  is  probably 


the  most  satisfactory.  At  times  the  user 
of  the  first  hold  is  embarrassed  by  find- 
ing the  accustomed  roost  for  the  thumb 
missing,  due  to  a  different  model  of  pis- 
tol. Particularly  is  this  true  with  the 
automatic  pistols  now  so  commonly  used. 

The  third  hold,  which  is  not  to  be 
recommended  although  good  work  can 
be  done  with  it,  is  to  run  the  hand  to- 
ward the  butt  or  lower  end  of  the  pis- 
tol's grip  until  the  little  finger  can  be 
curled  under  the  butt  instead  of  around 
it.  This  carries  the  hand  so  far  down 
the  grip  that  the  second  finger  loses  con- 
tact with  the  "pivot  point"  of  the  frame 
and  the  entire  gun  seems  more  wobbly 
than  when  held  with  the  hand  well  up 
the  grip  into  the  curve  of  the  frame. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  third  hold 
is  that  the  trigger  finger  gets  a  direct 
pull  to  the  rear  when  pressure  is  applied 
and  the  gun  apparently  pulls  easier. 
The  power  is  also  more  easily  applied 
when  using  the  double  action  or  self- 
cocking  mechanism  of  a  revolver  when 
the  hand  is  well  down  the  grip.  It  is 
doubtful  if  these  advantages  compensate 
for  the  drawbacks  of  this  style  of  hold. 
Many  revolver  shooters,  in  the  effort  to 
get  this  more  direct  pull  at  the  trigger, 
insert  pieces  of  hard  rubber  or  wood  Into 
the  curve  of  the  frame,  thus  carrying  the 
pivot  point  farther  down  and  allowing 
the  hand  to  move  likewise  toward  the 
butt  without  losing  contact  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  frame. 

There  are  two  ways  to  pull  the  trig- 
ger to  get  good  results  and  half  a  dozen 
ways  to  get  bad  ones.  The  way  com- 
monest among  beginners  is  to  get  a  firm 
hold  on  the  gun,  point  it  for  an  instant 
in  the  direction  of  the  mark,  give  a  con- 
vulsive jerk  at  the  trigger  and  flinch  into 
the  bargain.  Twenty  shots  will  con- 
vince anyone  who  watches  the  results  of 
this  shooting  that  the  revolver  is  as  inac- 
curate as  its  libellers  state. 

The  first  correct  way  is  to  grasp  the 
revolver  firmly  and  then  gradually  com- 
press the  entire  hand,  squeezing  the 
pistol's  grip  evenly  with  all  the  fingers. 
The  trigger  finger,  sharing  in  the  move- 
ment, finally  drags  the  trigger  from  its 
engagement  with  the  hammer  and  the 
gun  is  discharged  without  its  muzzle  be- 
ing deflected  by  the  motion  of  the  hand. 
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The  second  way  to  shoot  accurately  is 
to  train  the  trigger  finger  to  move  rear- 
ward without  disturbing  the  hand  and 
the  gun  contained  therein.  This  means 
an  intense  concentration  of  the  will  on 
that  finger  to  prevent  movement  of  the 
pistol  during  the  process.  You  will  find 
the  natural  tendency  when  pulling  in  this 
way  is  to  make  the  muzzle  duck  down- 
ward as  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

The  last  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
the  two  for  the  man  who  intends  to  make 


accuracy.  The  trigger  pull  once  mas- 
tered, there  remains  between  you  and 
the  experts  only  the  practice  which  will 
serve  to  train  the  muscles  of  the  arm  to 
hold  the  pistol  reasonably  still. 

You  will  find,  when  aiming  the  pistol 
without  attempting  to  press  the  trigger, 
that  the  muzzle  has  an  uncomfortable 
wobbling  motion.  Curing  this  is  en- 
tirely a  muscular  training,  obtainable 
through  practice  alone.  In  spite  of  it 
you  can  do   fair  work  from  the  start  if 
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the  experts  hunt  their  holes  if  practice 
will  do  the  work,  but  for  the  man  who 
likes  to  shoot  merely  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  trips  and  who  cares  little 
about  following  the  target  game,  the 
squeeze  of  the  entire  hand  is  to  be 
commended.  Nor  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  highest  accuracy  cannot 
be  obtained  with  this  method.  One 
of  the  two  should  be  adopted  and  used 
exclusively. 

The  entire  secret  of  accurate  pistol 
shooting  is  in  the  trigger  pull,  holding 
the  sights  aligned  on  the  mark  while  the 
trigger  is  dragged  from  its  engagement 
with  the  hammer  without  causing  the  gun 
to  move.  The  pistol  being  held  by  the 
hand  which  is  also  to  fire  it,  any  sudden 
jerk  at  the  trigger  is  fatal  to  the  slightest 


that  important  item  of  a  perfect  trigger 
pull  is  mastered.  Further  training  is 
merely  a  refinement  of  your  groups  on 
the  target.  It  is  the  difference  between 
learning  to  keep  yourself  afloat  on  the 
water  and  later  learning  the  various 
swimming  strokes.  The  first  part  is 
the  hard  part  and  the  important  one. 

Practice  with  the  empty  gun  is  of  far 
more  value  than  shooting  cartridges.  It 
will  be  a  few  days  at  least  before  the  fall 
of  the  hammer  will  cease  to  cause  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  to  perform  various 
gyrations,  and  until  it  has  gotten  over 
this  you  are  wasting  ammunition  if  you 
go  to  shooting,  unless  you  seek  merely  to 
start  a  small  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
without  regard  to  the  strike  of  the  bul- 
lets. 


A    HOLD     SOMETIMES    USED,    HAND     WELL     DOWN     THE     GRIP    OF    THE     GUN, 

LITTLE  FINGER  UNDER  BUTT.      ADVANTAGE   IS  A  DIRECT  PULL  ON  THE 

TRIGGER,   PULL    APPARENTLY    EASIER.       DISADVANTAGE  IS  THAT 

SECOND      FINGER      IS      BELOW     PIVOT    POINT,     GUN     LESS 

STEADY,    HAND    FAR    BELOW    LINE    OF    RECOIL. 


As  the  gun  is  held  in  one  hand  and 
its  recoil  comes  against  the  hand  grasp- 
ing it,  uniformity  of  grip  must  be  main- 
tained. Fix  on  the  hold  to  suit  you,  the 
part  of  the  finger  you  wish  to  bear  on 
the  trigger,  preferably  the  crease  below 
the  first  joint,  tighten  the  muscles  of 
your  hand  so  that  the  gun  is  held  firmly, 
and  then  don't  depart  from  that  position 
and  amount  of  muscular  force  devoted 
to  the  grip  if  you  value  accuracy. 

Then,  having  progressed  to  the  car- 
tridge stage  and  being  sure  that  your 
bullets  are  going  to  stop  without  provok- 
ing hard  feelings  or  a  coroner's  inquest, 
take  out  the  buffer  and  load  the  gun. 
Fix  it  in  your  mind,  incidentally,  that 
the  pistol  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
firearms  due  to  its  small  size  and  its 
diabolical  habit  of  squirming  around  so 
its  muzzle  points  at  the  anatomy  of 
yourself  or  some  bystander. 

About  the  first  thing  you  will  do  on 
firing  a  cartridge  is  to  "flinch"  or 
"fudge"  all  over  the  landscape.  This  in 
the  beginner  is  a  nervous  anticipation  of 
the  recoil  and  the  noise  and  a  muscular 
movement  to  meet  it  in  a  way.  A  sim- 
ilar feeling  comes  to  the  expert  when 
the  gun  fails  to  respond  to  the  correct 
amount  of  trigger  pressure,  but  this 
comes  from  anxiety  to  get  the  shot  off  at 


the  right  time,  not  from  fear  of  the  kick 
or  noise. 

The  cure  for  the  flinching  is  to  have 
some  friend  or  near-friend  with  a  loud, 
rude  laugh  load  the  gun  while  you  look 
the  other  way,  inserting  a  cartridge  one 
time  and  leaving  the  gun  empty  the  next, 
so  you  cannot  tell  when  you  squeeze  the 
trigger  whether  there  will  be  a  report 
or  not.  You  will  finally  quit  for  pure 
shame  at  the  laughter  of  the  loader. 

It  is  embarrassing  to  lunge  and  jerk 
at  a  revolver,  only  to  have  the  gun  re- 
spond with  a  faint,  innocuous  "click." 
Fire  until  you  are  past  this  stage,  with- 
out trying  for  any  accuracy,  merely 
breaking  yourself  of  the  most  fatal  habit 
a  shooter  of  any  persuasion  can  get  into. 

Later,  satisfied  that  when  you  pull 
the  trigger  you  are  doing  it  as  prescribed 
and  that  the  kick  and  report  are  not  af- 
fecting you,  put  a  mark  on  a  handy  wall 
or  tree — paper  targets  are  easily  pro- 
cured— load  the  gun  and  raise  it  until 
the  front  bead  is  pulled  down  in  the  rear 
"U"  with  its  top  level  with  the  top  of 
the  bar  or  the  frame.  When  the  bead 
just  touches  the  bottom  of  the  mark 
apply  your  gradual  trigger  squeeze. 

Try  to  hold  as  closely  to  the  bullseye 
as  possible,  but  don't  get  disgusted  at 
the  motions  of  the  muzzle  and   try  tp 
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snapshoot  the  bullseye  "as  it  goes  by." 
Muscular  training  alone  will  reduce  the 
size  of  those  wild  motions  of  the  muzzle, 
but  you  must  not  cease  your  gradual 
squeeze  of  the  trigger.  Ease  it  up  a 
trifle  as  the  gun  swings  too  far  out,  in- 
creasing the  pressure  as  your  sight  gets 
where  it  should  be  again  but  not  trying 
to  fire  the  gun  at  any  fixed  instant. 
Later  you  can  do  this  with  fair  accuracy, 
but  not  when  you  first  start  shooting. 

If  the  first  practice  is  painstaking  and 
your  mind  is  concentrated  on  the  process, 
you  can  become  a  good  pistol  shot  in  a 
short  time.  By  "good"  is  meant  having 
enough  command  over  the  gun  to  make 
shooting  it  enjoyable. 

Lest  you  become  discouraged  during 
the  early  part  of  your  experience  and  the 
blank  target  tells  you  a  tale  about  your 


shooting  that  you  would  not  have  be- 
lieved without  proof,  note  that  a  good  re- 
volver shot  thinks  nothing  of  ten  shots 
inside  the  eight-inch  black  at  fifty  yards, 
that  "possibles"  of  ten  shots  inside  the 
3.3-inch  "ten"  ring  at  the  same  distance 
are  not  unknown,  that  scores  with  five 
shots  inside  this  ring  and  the  other  five  in 
the  5.54-inch  "nine"  ring  are  compara- 
tively common,  and  that  indoors  at 
twenty  yards,  two  men  have  each  put 
ten  shots  inside  a  circle  1.13-inch  across. 
As  further  proof,  take  the  writer's  own 
experience  in  learning  to  shoot  years  ago. 
At  ten  feet  he  was  unable  to  score  a  hit 
except  by  accident  on  a  five  gallon  oil 
can  with  the  handgun.  Now,  after 
years  of  practice,  he  is  able  to  hit  such 
a  can  at  such  a  distance  every  once  in 
a  while. 
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~~ "IHE  only  section  of  the 
United  States  where 
American  Intercollegiate 
football  does  not  hold  full 
sway  in  the  fall  is  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There 
two  of  the  universities,  Stanford  and 
California,  gave  up  the  game  some  three 
years  ago  and  adopted  Rugby  in  its  place. 
At  first  Rugby  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
student  body,  players,  and  spectators, 
but  with  three  years  of  it  they  have 
grown  to  like  it;  it  is  serving  its  purpose 
and  it  is  a  good  game.  It  lacks  the  defi- 
niteness  and  planning  of  the  American 
Intercollegiate,  and  there  is  a  far  greater 
measure  of  luck  and  chance,  with  more 
individualism  and  less  team  play,  but  it 
is  fine  exercise. 

Outside  of  these  two  the  coast  univer- 
sities are  playing  the  American  game, 
and  there  is  remarkably  widespread  in- 
terest in  it.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  Northwest,  where  some  of  the  best 
players  and  teams  are  located.  The 
great   majority   of   the    readers   of    this 


magazine  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
American  Intercollegiate  game,  so  that 
they  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  some 
more  extended  views  of  the  Rugby,  es- 
pecially as  played  by  the  Americans. 

To  the  average  American  Intercolleg- 
iate football  player  the  word  "Rugby" 
has  as  little  interest  as  "checkers."  It 
may  be  a  game,  if  you  please,  but  it  is 
not  what  he  calls  football.  True,  he  has 
had  almost  no  opportunity  to  know  any- 
thing about  it,  to  play  it,  or  to  see  it,  but 
even  if  he  has  had  it  does  not  appeal  to 
him. 

A  team  of  Rugby  players  were  desir- 
ous some  years  ago  of  visiting  New 
Haven  and  playing  against  a  Yale  team. 
They  were  from  British  universities,  the 
majority  from  Edinburgh.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  contest  and 
people  were  advised  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  see  another  kind  of  foot- 
ball which  might  appeal  to  them. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  the 
greatest  turmoil  over  the  American  In- 
tercollegiate rules  and  many  who  were 
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not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the 
case  were  looking  eagerly  for  some  kind 
of  a  substitute.  That  is,  they  were  fear- 
ful of  injuries  in  the  American  Inter- 
collegiate and  were  led  to  believe  that 
any  other  game  of  football  was  less  dan- 
gerous.    Hence  the  appeal. 

The  Yale  players  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  Rugby  rules  and  the  only 
opportunity  to  give  them  any  idea  of 
them  occurred  the  day  before  the  game. 
The  principal  point  of  instruction  given 
them  was  to  always  get  in  a  kick  before 
they  were  tackled.  Now  anyone  who 
has  played  the  American  Intercollegiate 
game  must  realize  how  almost  impossible 
it  is  to  make  this  instruction  sink  home 
sufficiently  into  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  man  to  cause  him  to  do  anything 
save  to  hang  to  the  ball  like  grim  death. 
This  latter,  be  it  understood,  is  so  drilled 
into  the  American  Intercollegiate  player 
that  it  has  become  second  nature  with 
him.  Needless  to  say,  the  American 
players  almost  invariably  failed  to  get  in 
their  kick  and  were  tackled  with  the  ball 
still  in  their  possession. 

Any  Rugby  player  will  fully  under- 
stand that  this  meant  a  loss  of  perhaps 
thirty  yards  or  so  each  time  to  the  Inter- 
collegiate player,  for  when  the  ball  is  put 


in  play  in  the  scrum  in  Rugby  there  is  no 
value  in  possession.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
and  the  constant  gaining  by  the  Britishers 
through  placing  their  kicks  so  that  they 
fell  just  outside  of  bounds  on  the  side 
line,  the  American  players,  owing  to 
their  far  superior  tackling  and  more  de- 
termined running,  held  the  contest  even 
so  that  in  the  end  the  game  was  a  tie, 
neither  side  scoring.  The  Rugby  men 
found  it  impossible  to  play  their  passing 
game  with  success,  because  the  wing  men 
on  the  American  side  would  not  be 
drawn  in. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  exhibition  to 
the  student  of  the  game,  but  the  specta- 
tors, after  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' 
play,  lost  interest  and  began  to  drift 
away,  and  there  were  very  few  who 
stayed  to  the  finish.  Some  of  this  lack 
of  sustained  interest  was  certainly  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  the  spectators 
did  not  understand  the  rules.  Many 
when  they  were  leaving  expressed  them- 
selves as  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
definiteness  in  the  play. 

Of  course,  this  contest  was  not  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  way  the  game  is 
played  by  high  class  exponents.  In  the 
tackling  the  Americans  struck  the  visitors 
as  extremely  violent.     One  of  the  British 
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IT    IS    A    SPORT    THAT    CALLS    FOR    GREAT    ENDURANCE. 


players  said  in  a  joking  way  after  the 
game :  "Why,  you  chaps  were  not  content 
to  collar  us— you  sent  us  to  the  ground 
and  then  drove  a  stake  through  us." 

But  there  is  now  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  study  Rugby  football  in  these 
two  universities,  California  and  Stan- 
ford, an  opportunity  not  given  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  for  here 
teams  may  be  seen  made  up  of  men  who 
have  played  Rugby  football  now  for  some 
three  years  and  at  the  same  time  teams 
that  have  been  brought  up  on  the  Ameri- 
can Intercollegiate  and  are  now  in  their 
first  season  of  Rugby.  Some  strange 
things  happen.  In  the  first  place,  the 
costume  is  mixed. 

Men  who  have  played  Rugby  before 
in  the  old  country  or  elsewhere  seem  to 
take  kindly  to  the  short  trousers  and 
bare  knees.  Down  at  Stanford  where 
there  is  a  splendid  turf  field  this  is  prac- 
tically safe,  but  at  Berkeley  where  the 
field  is  not  a  turf  field,  but  adobe,  I 
noticed,  as  I  had  in  Canada,  some  of 
the  men  preferred  the  long  trousers, 
which  gave  some  protection  to  the  knee. 

I  remember  in  this  connection  that 
when  I  first  went  north  to  see  the 
Canadians  play  at  a  time  when  they  had 
some  six  or  seven  different  varieties  of 
rules    in     that    country,    although    the 


Rugby  element  had  introduced  the  bare 
knee,  it  had  more  or  less  given  place  to 
an  extraordinary  maneuver  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  players.  They  went  on 
to  the  field  with  bare  knees  and  woolen 
stockings  rolled  down  around  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  but  just  before  the  play  com- 
menced they  rolled  up  their  heavy 
woolen  stockings  over  the  knee  and 
come  of  them  put  on  in  addition  a  leather 
knee-piece  protecting  the  front  of  the 
knee  and  strapping  around  behind  it. 

But  to  return  to  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California.  The  first 
year's  men  did  not  seem  to  get  as  much 
out  of  or  enjoy  the  play  as  much  as  did 
those  who  had  been  at  it  a  longer  period 
of  time,  say,  two  or  three  years.  Men 
who  had  played  the  American  Intercol- 
legiate and  who  had  now  on  account  of 
the  forbidding  of  that  sport  in  the  uni- 
versities been  forced  to  take  up  Rugby 
were  somewhat  divided  in  their  opinions. 

Those  who  had  played  Rugby  for 
three  years,  realizing  that  there  had  been 
very  material  alterations  in  the  code  of 
the  American  Intercollegiate,  were  not 
very  anxious  to  go  back  and  learn  a  new 
manual ;  that  is,  they  would  rather  now 
play  the  Rugby  where  they  knew  the 
rules.  In  the  backfield  they  did  not  find 
very  much  difference,  except  that  it  was 
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more  hit-or-miss  in  Rugby  and  harder 
on  the  wind.  They  liked  the  more 
definite  planning  of  the  American  Inter- 
collegiate. 

When  it  came  to  the  line  men,  how- 
ever, particularly  from  tackle  to  tackle, 
it  was  a  fact  that  Rugby  had  a  stronger 
following.  An  expert  line  man  in  the 
American  game  realizes  fully  that  the 
bulk  of  the  spectators  are  wholly  unable 
to  tell  whether  he  is  playing  a  good 
game  or  a  poor  one,  for  his  work  is  not 
of  the  showy  nature.  In  Rugby  this 
same  line  man,  we  will  say  a  guard  or  a 
center,  may  have  an  opportunity  at  al- 
most any  time  to  shine  with  all  the  luster 
of  a  star  back;  that  is,  he  may  get  the 
ball  and  run  with  it,  kick  it,  or,  as  I  saw 
one  fine  big  forward  succeed  in  doing, 
dribble  the  ball  along  past  his  opponent 
and  then  pick  it  up  and  score  a  touch- 
down. For  this  reason  it  does  not  take 
very  long  to  convert  a  big  fellow  who 
has  never  played  elsewhere,  except  in  the 
middle-of  the  line,  to  Rugby. 

Changes  Already  in  Process 

The  American  is  inventive  and  it  is 
hard  to  hold  him  with  traditions.  For 
this  reason  the  Rugby  game  as  adopted 
on  the  Coast  some  three  years  ago  has  al- 
ready begun  to  undergo  changes,  just  as 
did  the  original  Rugby  which  was 
adopted  in  this  country  in  1876.  It  is 
probable  that  these  changes  will  continue 
as  one  point  after  another  comes  up  that 
gives  trouble.  The  most  dangerous 
phase  of  Rugby  to-day  is  the  liability  of 
kicking  an  opponent  in  the  head  when 
one  man  is  dropping  on  the  ball  and  an- 
other is  kicking  at  it.  Several  injuries 
of  this  nature  have  occurred  and*  the 
writer  saw  one  or  two  very  close  calls. 

At  the  game  between  the  University 
of  California  and  Stanford  this  year  they 
had  a  larger  crowd  than  they  have  ever 
had  before  and  they  really  played  better 
Rugby  than  they  have  previously  been 
capable  of,  but  naturally  with  only  the 
limited  time  which  the  game  has  been 
played  in  the  two  universities  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  compare  them  to  high  class 
exponents  of  the  game  in  England  and 
Australia.  I  sincerely  trust  that  they 
will  pardon  me  for  taking  this  view,  but 


they  themselves — the  best  of  them — 
know  exactly  what  is  meant  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  appreciate  it. 

Their  passing,  for  instance,  is  not  so 
deadly  nor  is  it  as  frequent  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Of  course,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  the  fact  that  these  contests  be- 
tween the  two  rival  universities  are  not 
unlike  the  games  of  American  football 
between  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  at 
times  the  feeling  and  excitement  of  the 
players  lead  them  to  play  more  desperate 
but  less  skillful  and  less  scientific  foot- 
ball than  they  play  at  other  times. 

A  first  class  Australian  league  team 
or  a  team  from  the  Northern  Union 
such  as  journeyed  to  Australia  last  sum- 
mer from  England  would  outpass  the 
Californians  in  many  ways.  Of  course, 
in  these  Northern  Union  teams  lost  time 
is  paid  for,  which  although  it  does  not 
rate  the  players  as  regular  professionals, 
detracts  from  their  amateur  standing. 
The  Northern  Union  game,  especially  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  would  be  a 
revelation  to  many  of  those  who  have 
merely  seen  the  more  mediocre  play. 

The  men  who  form  these  teams  are 
of  excellent  physique,  strong  and  power- 
ful, putting  up  a  hard,  vigorous  game 
with  tackling  that  is  earnest  enough  to 
be  severe.  The  business  is  business  far  be- 
yond the  notion  of  those  who  have  never 
seen  it  and  is  rendered  even  more  strenu- 
ous by  the  fact  that  all  the  games  are 
in  competitive  league  series. 

But  that  Rugby  is  free  from  injury  all 
those  familiar  with  the  game  know  is 
quite  an  erroneous  idea.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample, what  the  Australian  football 
player  has  to  say  of  Rugby. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
Australian  rules  book  issued  by  the  Vic- 
torian Football  League,  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  Australia.  In  the  introduction, 
after  describing  the  ordinary  outdoor 
sports,  it  takes  up  Rugby  as  follows: 

"Far  otherwise  it  is  when  the  hope 
and  pride  of  the  family  is  football  play- 
ing, according  to  the  old  or  Rugby  rules. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heads 
of  many  families  prevent  their  boys 
playing  football  because  of  this  feature. 
At  an  athletic  gathering  recently  held  in 
Sydney,  the  head  master  of  one  of  our 
leading  public   schools   thus  graphically 
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described  a  cartoon  he  had  recently  seen 
in  a  comic  illustrated  paper  of  a  Rugby 
player  at  the  end  of  a  match :  'One  of  his 
eyes  was  hanging  down  his  cheek,  his 
nose  was  all  raw,  he  had  one  arm  dam- 
aged, and  one  of  his  legs  was  in  his  hand  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  saying:  "Oh,  what  a  time  we 
had!"  '  This  is,  of  course,  a  humorous 
exaggeration,  but  certainly  depicts  the 
very  general  belief  as  to  the  risks  and 
probable  consequences  of  playing  a  game 
of  Rugby. 

Rugby  Not  Child's  Play 

'  "It  was  in  consequence  of  the  prevail- 
ing belief  as  to  the  unnecessary  risk  of 
Rugby  as  played  and  the  opinion  that 
needless  exposure  to  personal  injury  did 
not  necessarily  tend  to  increase  courage, 
that  certain  Victorian  enthusiasts  in  foot- 
ball in  the  early  days  were  led  to  consider 
whether  the  unnecessarily  rougher  fea- 
tures of  the  game  as  played  under  Rugby 
could  not  be  eliminated." 

In  commenting  upon  the  special  fea- 
tures they  continue:  "Our  game  has  no 
scrum  or  scrimmages.  Possibly  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  points  of  difference 
between  the  Australian  game  and  Rugby. 
Many  of  the  physical  accidents  on  the 
football  field  are  due  to  the  scrum,  which 
also  tends  to  give  victory  to  weight  and 
brute  force,  instead  of  skill  and  activity. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  Rugby  the 
heaviest  team  almost  of  necessity  must 
win.  Weight  of  team  can  always  be 
purchased,  but  science  in  playing  can 
only  be  acquired  by  application. 

"Another  serious  objection  to  the 
scrum  is  that  during  its  progress  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  umpire  to 
see  all  that  is  going  on.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  many  irregularities  take 
place  unchecked  during  the  game.  The 
record  of  serious  accident  to  limb  and 
even  life  itself,  due  to  the  scrum,  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  short  of  appalling." 

But  in  the  rules  of  the  Australian 
game  itself  there  seem  to  be  suggestions 
that  all  is  not  simple  and  that  some  diffi- 
culties may  be  experienced  even  with  the 
gentle  Australian  game,  which  the  con- 
firmed Britisher  calls  "tiggy-tiggy-touch- 
wood/' 


"Tripping,  hacking,  rabbiting,  sling- 
ing, are  prohibited."  "A  player  disput- 
ing the  decision  of  an  umpire,  or  un- 
duly interfering  with  or  assaulting,  or 
using  abusive,  threatening,  or  insulting 
language  toward  him  during  the  progress 
of  the  game,  within  or  without  the  en- 
closure on  the  day  of  the  match,  shall  be 
dealt  with  as  the  League  may  think  best. 
A  player  assaulting  another  player  shall 
be  reported  by  the  umpire.  Should  the 
field  umpire  appointed  for  a  match,  be- 
fore or  during  the  progress  of  a  game, 
become  incapable  through  sickness  or  ac- 
cident to  perform  his  duties,  a  substitute 
shall  be  appointed  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  captains. 

"Any  team  detected  during  the 
progress  of  the  game  playing  more  than 
the  number  arranged  for  shall  have  all 
the  points  kicked  prior  to  the  detection 
of  the  same  annulled.  The  field  umpire 
shall  have  power,  at  the  request  of  either 
captain,  to  stop  the  game  and  call  the 
players  into  line  at  any  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counting  them." 

And  they  have  had  trouble  with  the 
officials  even  in  the  British  game.  In  a 
copy  of  Pastime  an  editorial  called  "The 
End  of  the  Umpire"  began  with  the  sen- 
tence :  "Dr.  Johnson  defines  an  umpire 
as  one  who,  as  a  common  friend,  decides 
disputes."  In  quoting  another  official 
it  says :  "An  umpire  is  of  little  use  now- 
adays unless  he  can  'rush'  the  other  side." 
Further,  it  goes  on  to  state  that  one  Mr. 
Marshall,  an  official  to  the  club,  was 
complained  of  by  three  of  the  players  as 
"not  sufficiently  mindful  of  their  inter- 
ests." The  committee,  we  are  told,  saw 
the  force  of  this  extraordinary  protest 
and  intimated  to  their  umpire  that  they 
would  like  to  engage  another  gentleman 
"for  a  change." 

Continuing,  Pastime  says  that  "the 
reference  in  Rugby  has,  like  the  coxswain 
of  a  college  boat,  a  thankless  position. 
If  his  decisions  be  uniformly  right  (an 
impossible  supposition)  they  will,  none 
the  less,  give  dissatisfaction  to  some  fal- 
lible observer;  if  they  are  wrong,  they 
are  almost  equally  sure  to  incur  blame 
which  will  be  the  more  painful  because 
merited.  In  either  case  he  is  suspected 
of  dishonest  partisanship  or  driveling 
incompetence." 
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Further  on  in  the  article,  Pastime 
speaks  of  the  official's  keeping  up  appear- 
ances by  addressing  a  preliminary  cau- 
tion to  the  assembled  players,  "setting 
forth  with  Pecksniffian  eloquence  the 
moral  beauty  of  fair  play  and  the  dangers 
of  lawless  violence,  but  after  this  vir- 
tuous display  nothing  comes  of  his 
threat.  The  players  may  trip  and  push 
and  jump  on  the  legs  of  their  antagonists. 
Such  reticence  insures  to  the  official 
peace,    pence    and    prosperity;   whereas, 


The  game  is  a  great  game  just  as  it  is 
now  being  played  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  the  two  universities.  It  is  a  vigorous 
game,  calls  for  great  endurance  and 
speed  and  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  skill  in  passing, 
dribbling,  and  the  placing  of  kicks.  No 
man  may  play  it  and  not  expect  the  hard 
knocks  that  go  with  football.  The  ac- 
tion is  more  continuous  and  has  less 
pauses  in  it,  barring,  of  course,  the  in- 
evitable constant  kicking  into  touch. 


Photograph  by  Pant  Thompson,  N.  Y. 
OXFORD    STOPPING    A    RUSH    IN    A    GAME    WITH    CAMBRIDGE. 


just  severity  would  mean  brick-bats  in 
praesentis  and  loss  of  future  occupation." 
But  such  troubles  with  officials  may 
be  found  in  all  games — not  necessarily 
partisanship,  but  poor  rulings  and  lack 
of  keenness  so  that  this  charge  may  not 
be  especially  laid  to  Rugby.  There  is 
one  feature  that  must  inevitably  give 
trouble  to  beginners,  however,  and  that 
is  the  rolling  the  ball  in  in  the  "scrum," 
for  here  a  great  advantage  may  accrue  to 
a  side  if  the  official  is  careless  or  unfair. 
In  fact,  a  ball  may  be  rolled  in  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  one 
side  always  to  get  it  out  to  their  backs. 
Supposedly,  however,  the  ball  is  always 
so  put  in  as  to  give  each  side  an  equal 
chance. 


The  defensive  play  is  as  yet  not  de- 
veloped to  the  extent  of  the  attack,  but 
that  is  coming  along.  Coaches  are  at  a 
premium  in  Rugby  as  in  Intercollegiate, 
and  while  the  planning  out  of  plays  is 
not  as  yet  nearly  as  great,  the  New 
Zealanders  have  shown  the  possibilities 
of  such  work  and  the  South  African 
teams,  as  well.  On  the  whole  any  stu- 
dent of  football  would  not  be  making  a 
mistake  to  journey  to  the  Coast  and 
watch  the  development  of  the  play  there, 
for  it  is  far  more  enlightening  as  far  as 
the  possibilities  of  Rugby  in  America  are 
concerned  than  to  see  British  players  on 
their  own  soil,  for  we  play  everything 
differently  and  the  game  must  be  stud- 
ied while  in  its  formative  period. 


Photograph  by  H.  C.  Parker 

OUR  ANCHORAGE  AT  TALKEETNA.       GIVES  AN   IDEA  OF  THE    IMMENSE  AMOUNT 
OF    WATER    THAT    COMES    FROM    THE    MOUNTAINS    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 
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^^HE  loss  of  our  whole  pack 
train  of  twenty-one  horses 
in  the  1906  Mt.  McKin- 
ley  campaign  proved  that 
the  pack-horse  method  of 
reaching  Mt.  McKinley 
was  impracticable.  The  only  hope  left 
to  us  was  the  possibility  of  ascending  the 
great  water  system  of  the  Susitna  River 
and  reaching  the  southern  foothills  of 
Mt.  McKinley  in  a  motor  boat. 

Of  all  the  problems  in  our  northern 
motor-boating,  the  choosing  of  an  engine 
proved  to  be  the  most  serious.  In  1906 
we  used  a  very  light  and  complicated 
gasoline  auto  marine  engine,  and  on  our 
first  river  trip  we  could  see  that  the 
engine  could  not  stand  the  rough  usage 
and  unusual  conditions  of  glacier  river 
work.  If  you  take  a  cupful  of  glacier 
water  and  let  it  stand  until  it  has  settled, 


you  will  find  that  one-fifth  of  the  fluid  is 
composed  of  the  finest  kind  of  pulverized 
silt. 

This  silt  is  the  natural  tailings  of 
nature's  stamp  mill  and  is  composed  of 
crushed  rock,  quartz,  etc.  In  the  water 
cooling  systems  used  in  gasoline  engines, 
this  silt  clogs  the  cylinder  water  jackets, 
and  as  your  engine  heats  you  have  a  very 
perfect  but  undesirable  imitation  of  a 
brick  kiln  on  your  hands.  In  a  heavy 
storm  in  1906,  our  engine  became  red 
hot  and  stopped.  We  were  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  surf  on  a  lee  shore  and 
the  surf  was  breaking  mountain  high 
about  a  mile  from  the  beach.  When  we 
finally  got  the  engine  running  again,  we 
were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
breaking  surf,  and  two  green  seas  had 
rolled  completely  over  our  frail  canvas 
cabin.     Since  then,  I  have  taken  a  fren- 
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zied  interest  in  the  different  water  cool- 
ing systems. 

The  continuous  rains  and  damp 
weather  of  the  Alaskan  range  likewise 
affected  our  electric  batteries.  Another 
difficulty  that  we  encountered  was  the 
lack  of  gasoline  in  the  Cook's  Inlet  ports, 
and  as  the  steamers  that  carry  gasoline 
run  only  at  long  intervals,  the  fuel  ques- 
tion is  a  constant  annoyance.  With  all 
these  harrowing  details  in  view,  we 
turned  our  eyes  in  19 10  toward  kerosene 
engines,  and  finally  selected  an  18  h.  p. 
two  cylinder  engine  that  developed  26 
h.  p.  when  tested. 

Our  party  consisted  of  eight  men  and 
our  outfit  was  complete  down  to  the 
smallest  detail,  and  included  a  separate 
outfit  for  two  months'  travel  on  the 
glaciers.  Knowing  from  previous  ex- 
periences the  temper  of  the  Alaskan 
rivers,  I  secured  a  complete  set  of  such 
engine  parts  as  could  be  installed  in  the 
wilderness,  including  four  propellers  and 
an  extra  steel  shaft,  and  we  found  good 
use  for  them  before  we  saw  salt  water 
again. 

Our  first  struggle  with  the  wilderness 
occurred  at  Beluga  (Aleute  for 
white  whale).  We  reached  Beluga  be- 
fore the  winter  ice  had  left  the  rivers, 


and  we  ran  our  launch,  the  Explorer, 
named  after  the  Explorers'  Club  of  New 
York,  into  an  eddy  protected  by  a  log 
boom  at  tide  water.  A  few  nights  later, 
the  "fire  works"  began.  I  was  sleeping 
aboard  the  Explorer  when  I  heard  Finch, 
who  was  manager  for  the  A.  C.  Co.  at 
Beluga,  calling  to  me  that  the  ice  was 
coming  down  the  river.  We  all  turned 
out  at  once  and,  armed  with  pike-poles, 
manned  the  boom  to  repel  the  ice  floes. 

It  was  an  exciting  time.  Sometimes 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  would  grow  so 
strong  that  we  expected  to  see  the  boom 
crushed  and  our  launch  and  Finch's  flat 
boat  ground  to  bits,  and  then,  one  by 
one,  we  would  pry  the  ice  cakes  loose, 
and  down  stream  they  would  go,  grind- 
ing and  groaning  against  each  other  in 
the  swift  current.  After  standing  by 
for  two  nights  during  the  ebbtide  and 
fighting  off  the  ice,  we  were  confident 
that  the  Susitna  had  also  broken  her 
winter  bonds,  and  starting  the  Ex- 
plorer's engines  we  began  our  journey. 

The  Susitna  River  enters  Cook's  In- 
let through  a  large  delta  of  marshes  and 
mud  flats.  The  water  is  extremely  shal- 
low, and  the  river  is  broken  into  many 
channels.  The  channels  are  very  broad 
and  the  low  shores  make  it  extremely 
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Palatograph  by  Belmore  Brow. 

A    SUSITNA    INDIAN    IN    A    SUSITNA    BIRCH-BARK 

CANOE,  FOUND    ON    ONLY    A    FEW    OF 

THE    ALASKAN    RIVERS. 

difficult  for  a  stranger  to  follow  the  right 
course.  When  we  entered  the  river  we 
encountered  large  floes  of  ice  through 
which  we  gingerly  pushed  our  way. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  Alice, 
an  A.  C.  Co.  river  boat,  we  had  no 
trouble  with  the  perplexing  channels  of 
the  delta,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  be- 
gan to  stem  the  strong  water  of  the  main 
river.  While  the  first  thirty-five  miles 
of  navigation  on  the  Susitna  are  extreme- 
ly easy — as  navigation  on  northern  rivers 
goes — there  are  many  ways  of  getting 
into  difficulties  unless  you  are  familiar 
with  this  sort  of  work.  The  water,  be- 
sides being  very  swift  in  the  narrow 
channels,  was  covered  with  floating  ice, 
and  if  you  have  never  been   impressed    edge  of  the  valley,  while  the  other  may 


with  the  solidity  of  fro- 
zen water,  you  will  be 
when  you  hit  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  small  floe 
with  the  concussion  of  a 
head-on  railroad  collision. 
During  the  first  stages 
of  our  journey,  we  were 
consumed  with  anxiety 
about  the  working  of  our 
engine.  It  was  the  first 
opportunity  that  we  had 
had  to  try  it  out  in  swift 
water,  and  while  it  was 
not  running  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner,  we 
would  occasionally  make 
bursts  of  speed  that  filled 
our  hearts  with  joy  and 
presaged  the  successful 
conquest  of  the  unknown 
rapids  of  the  interior. 

Now,  the  navigation  of 
swift  rivers  is  fairly  safe 
as  long  as  you  take  pains 
and  do  not  hurry.  In 
bad  water  all  men  will, 
of  course,  use  caution  and 
do  their  utmost  to  keep 
away  from  danger,  but  in 
ordinary  water  this  is  not 
the  case.  Time  is  of 
value,  and  a  good  river- 
man  by  using  his  knowl- 
edge of  currents  and  ed- 
dies, and  by  the  skilful 
handling  of  his  boat,  will 
cover  many  more  miles  in 
a  day  than  an  over  cautious  man  who 
continually  holds  to  the  deep  current. 

Probably  the  most  exciting  part  of 
river  navigation  is  ascending  the  swift, 
shallow  rapids.  The  valley  of  an  Alas- 
kan river  the  size  of  the  Chulitna  is  usu- 
ally several  miles  broad  and  as  flat  as 
a  table.  Through  this  level  waste  of 
gravel  the  river  forces  its  way  in  count- 
less channels  that  are  liable  to  change 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  steersman  must 
be  skilful  who  unerringly  chooses  the 
right  course. 

You  may  be  speeding  up  a  fine  stretch 
of  river,  in  a  broad  channel,  when  the 
river  splits.  One  branch  may  follow  a 
dense  fringe  of   timber  that  marks  the 
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join  it  from  the  broad 
valley,  where  you  know 
that  there  are  hundreds 
of  branches  crisscrossing 
back  and  forth.  If  the 
streams  are  of  equal  size, 
you  must  put  all  your  ex- 
perience to  work  in  choos- 
ing the  right  course.  The 
masses  of  snags  and  drift- 
wood that  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  valley  can  be 
seen  a  long  way  off,  and 
they  usually  indicate  the 
location  of  the  largest 
channels.  "Cut"  or 
straight  banks  usually  in- 
dicate deep  water,  and  the 
points  of  forest  land  that 
run  far  out  on  the  gravel 
bars  will  give  you  an  in- 
dication of  the  direction 
of  the  main  channels. 

The  best  looking  chan- 
nels, however,  are  often 
"blind"  at  either  the  up- 
per or  lower  end;  for 
instance,  many  small 
streams  may  overflow 
from  a  main  channel  and 
join  each  other  one  by  one 
until,  a  mile  below,  they 
form  a  channel  that  ap- 
pears to  be  as  large  and 
navigable  as  the  true 
channel. 

A  man  coming  up 
stream  may  easily  choose 
the  "blind"  channel,  and  being  un- 
able to  see  far  ahead  on  account  of  the 
flatness  of  the  valley,  he  will  continue 
until  the  water  grows  so  shallow  that 
he  is  forced  to  retreat.  As  he  has  not 
room  enough  to  turn  his  boat  around, 
he  has  to  drift  slowly  backward,  and 
when  he  reaches  the  main  channel  again 
an  hour  has  been  wasted.  Sometimes  we 
found  places  where  the  river  was  divided 
into  three  or  four  branches  of  equal  size 
and  we  would  patiently  try  them  in  turn, 
only  to  find  that  they  all  seemed  hope- 
less. 

The  first  step  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is 
to  find  the  channel  with  the  shortest 
shoal.  Two  of  the  crew  should  then 
stand  beside  you,  one  to  port  and  one  to 


Photograph  by  Belmore  Browne. 
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starboard  and  take  constant  soundings 
with  slender  poles.  The  rest  of  the 
party  should  move  forward  to  counteract 
the  sag  of  the  boat's  stern  when  she  runs 
into  exceptionally  shallow  water. 

I  remember  one  miserable  spot  of  this 
kind  above  the  canyon  on  the  Chulitna. 
I  couldn't  get  deep  soundings  anywhere, 
and  was  forced  finally  to  choose  the  best 
looking  channel  and  ring  "full  speed 
ahead."  As  the  water  began  to  shoal,  I 
called  the  men  forward,  until  finally  I 
had  Cuntz  sitting  on  the  bow  like  a 
figurehead  with  his  legs  dangling  along- 
side the  cutwater.  La  Voy  and  Grassi 
were  taking  soundings,  and  for  what 
seemed  to  me  an  hour  they  kept  calling 
"Two  feet!"     "Two  feet!"     To  relieve 
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the  monotony  they  would  occasionally 
call  "two  feet — who'll  make  it  three?" 
And  then,  sadly,  as  the  shallow  contin- 
ued, "two  feet — no  takers!" 

On  this  occasion  our  propeller  was 
touching  bottom  for  long  periods,  and 
there  is  no  sound  more  harrowing  than 
the  grating  of  a  grounding  propeller.  It 
comes  up  through  your  feet  from  the 
quivering  hull  and  rings  a  danger  signal 
in  your  brain  far  louder  than  the  roar 
of  the  exhaust,  the  cries  of  the  sounders, 
or  the  snarl  of  the  rapids. 

Glacier  water  is  a  milky  looking  fluid 
that  hides  every  inequality  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  you  must  glue  your  eyes  to  the 
water  for  every  little  sign  denoting  a 
deep  channel.  These  signs  consist  of 
minute  differences  in  the  formation  of 
the  surface  waves,  and  they  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience.  When  you  see 
the  surface  "boiling,"  you  know  that 
you  have  at  least  three  feet,  and  as  the 
boils  increase  in  size  you  know  that  the 
water  is  deepening. 

Reading  the  River 

When  you  see  rough  water  sliding 
into  large,  oily  eddies  you  know  that  the 
water  is  running  over  a  shoal  into  a  deep 
channel.  The  signs  are  many  and  the 
differences  are  often  so  minute  as  to 
make  a  description  misleading.  The  best 
training  for  river  work  is  "tracking," 
as  then  you  are  forced  to  wade,  and 
when  a  bath  in  ice  water  is  the  result  of 
every  mistake  a  man  is  inclined  to  study 
the  current  with  fervid  interest.  Event- 
ually you  will  be  able  to  approximate 
closely  the  condition  of  the  bottom  by 
the  "look  of  the  water." 

Canyon  navigation,  provided  your 
boat  has  plenty  of  speed,  is  not  danger- 
ous as  a  rule,  as  the  water  is  usually  of 
great  depth.  The  terrific  strength  of 
the  current,  however,  necessitates  care- 
ful steering.  When  we  ascended  the 
canyon  of  the  Chulitna  there  were  times 
when  we  scarcely  held  our  own  in  the 
rushing  current,  and  as  we  took  the  big 
swells  in  the  rapids,  between  the  straight 
walls,  the  waves  roared  across  our  for- 
ward deck. 

In  this  sort  of  navigation  I  have 
noticed  a  queer  phenomenon.     You  may 


be  just  holding  your  own,  while  the 
whole  boat  quivers  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  engine  and  the  fury  of  the  waters, 
and  then,  when  you  have  begun  to  give 
up  hope  and  are  casting  rapid  glances 
to  right  or  left  for  a  possible  eddy  to  help 
you,  your  boat  will  begin  to  climb,  slow- 
ly at  first,  but  steadily  and  surely. 

The  rapids  may  still  be  bellowing  with 
their  former  violence,  drowning  the  roar 
of  the  engine's  exhaust,  and  the  savage 
swells  may  still  buffet  your  craft  about, 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  rapids  had  lost  their 
strength,  and  on  you  go  steadily  climb- 
ing the  liquid  stairway.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  the  boat  was  thinking  and  waiting, 
and  finally  when  the  waters  begin  to  get 
discouraged,  the  boat  calls  out,  "Come 
on,  engine!"  and  away  we  go — splitting 
the  big  swells,  sliding  over  the  oily  eddies, 
into  the  steady  current  above.  These 
struggles  with  the  white  water  between 
canyon  walls  are  the  pleasantest  part  of 
northern  motor  boating,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  breathless  moments  when  you 
hung,  poised  in  the  suck  of  the  boiling 
rapids,  will  remain  with  you  for  years. 

There  is  another  side  of  river  naviga- 
tion that  embodies  all  the  excitement  and 
responsibility  without  the  dramatic  set- 
ting of  the  canyon  work.  On  all  the 
northern  rivers  you  will  encounter  long 
straight  chutes  of  the  river  that  plow 
through  cut  banks  covered  with  heavy 
timber. 

The  current  in  these  places  is  of  al- 
most irresistible  force  and  the  only  way 
of  making  appreciable  headway  is  by 
hugging  the  banks.  As  all  the  soil  in 
the  bottom  lands  is  composed  of  glacial 
silt,  these  banks  are  continually  caving 
in,  and  as  the  banks  break  away  the  for- 
est trees  come  thundering  down,  throw- 
ing up  great  spouts  of  spray  as  they 
strike  the  rushing  water. 

Sometimes  the  trees  are  held  by  their 
roots  and  overhang  the  water,  making 
barriers  that  are  of  the  utmost  danger  to 
small  boat  navigation.  These  over- 
hanging trees  are  known  and  feared 
throughout  the  north  as  "sweepers"  and 
many  a  prospector,  floating  to  civilization 
on  his  spruce  raft,  has  lost  his  life  by 
being  swept  under  the  "sweepers"  by  the 
rushing  current.  In  1906,  I  hit  a 
tangle  of  sweepers  that  overhung  a  swift 
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turn  below  a  rapid.  We  were  making 
a  good  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  when 
the  shock  came,  the  iron  stanchions  for- 
ward were  bent  into  knots  and  one  of 
the  men  aft  was  nearly  swept  into  the 
river.  In  19 10,  as  we  were  leaving  Tal- 
keetna,  a  large  cottonwood  fell  as  the 
banks  caved  in,  and  just  missed  our  stern. 
But  even  more  dangerous  are  the 
sunken  snags  that,  luckily,  can  be  traced 
by  the  whirlpools  and  waves  that  mark 
their    hiding    places.     Navigating    swift 


main  current  may  mean  disaster.  He 
must  depend  on  his  crew  for  intelligence 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  boat,  and 
to  stand  with  your  eyes  glued  on  the 
current  while  your  companions  cry 
"She's  holding  her  own!  She's  holding 
her  own !  She's  going  back  an  inch ! 
Now,  she's  going  ahead!"  is  enough  to 
make  your  hair  gray. 

We  passed  a  point  on  our  last  trip 
to  Mt.  McKinley  where  the  water  shot 
between  two  points  with   terrific  speed. 


Photograph  by  H.  C.  Pa 

ALONGSIDE    OF    THE    TIMBERED    BANKS    WHERE    THE    "  SWEEPERS  "    ARE 

FOUND.       THE    LARGE    CHANNEL    IN    THE    BACKGROUND    WAS 

"  BLIND  "  AND    WE    CLIMBED    A    RAPID    ON    A    SMALL 

CHANNEL    TO    THE    RIGHT    OF    THE    BOAT. 


water  among  these  snags  and  sweepers 
requires  the  greatest  mental  concentra- 
tion, and  your  course  is  a  constant  series 
of  mental  problems  in  distances,  pres- 
sures and  speeds. 

You  may  be  barely  holding  your  own 
in  the  racing  stream  with  a  half  sub- 
merged snag  bellowing  six  feet  behind 
your  propeller,  a  sweeper  hanging  over 
you  whose  lower  branches  had  to  be 
chopped  off  to  make  a  passage  way  for 
the  boat,  and  a  log  jam  ahead  around 
whose  jagged  edges  the  current  is  torn 
to  foam.  At  these  times  the  steersman 
cannot  take  his  eyes,  even  for  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  from  the  current  ahead,  as 
the  failure  to  "meet"  an  over-boil  of  the 


I  tried  twice  by  dropping  back  and  hit- 
ting the  current  full  speed  to  climb  the 
swift  water.  On  my  second  failure,  I 
saw  that  the  water  above  some  big  snags 
had  overflowed  among  a  grove  of  small 
cottonwoods,  and  on  the  third  attempt 
I  drove  her  through  the  cottonwoods  on 
the  edge  of  the  swiftest  water.  Our 
propeller  was  beating  an  insane  tattoo  on 
the  saplings  and  left  a  trail  of  match 
wood  behind,  but  we  got  through. 

In  another  swift  rapid  our  progress 
was  arrested  by  a  large  spruce  "sweeper." 
Just  above  the  sweeper  was  an  eddy  that 
was  the  key  to  the  successful  navigation 
of  the  rapid.  By  forcing  our  boat  to  full 
speed   we  could  just  stem   the  current 
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long  enough  for  La  Voy  to  throw  a 
bight  of  a  line  around  the  tree  trunk. 
With  our  engine  still  going  to  take  some 
of  the  pressure  from  the  straining  rope, 
we  hung  to  our  precarious  anchorage 
while  La  Voy  chopped  through  §ur  ever- 
green obstruction.  When  the  tree  fell, 
it  was  sucked  from  sight  instantly  by 
the  rushing  water  and  we  had  a  clear 
roadway  to  our  coveted  eddy. 

As  the^  reader  will  understand,  this 
kind  of  work,  is  a  great  ^  strain  on  the 
best  of  boats  or  engines,  ^and  where 
chances  such  as  these  must  be  taken,  ac- 
cidents are  sure  to  result.  *  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  we  took  so  many  extra 
engine  parts  and  propellers,  and  we  had 
occasion  to  use  them  on  our  first  day  in 
the  Chulitna. 

Usually  an  accident  on  a  northern 
river  happens  like  a  thunderclap  in  a 
clear  sky,  and  almost  invariably  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  some  minor  ac- 
cident that,  taken  by  itself,  under  ordin- 
ary conditions,  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. In  the  delta  of  the  Chulitna, 
the  river  is  cut  into  so  many  small  chan- 
nels that  the  water  is  extremely  swift 
and  shallow.  We  were  trying  to  force 
our  way  up  one  of  these  narrow  chutes 
where  there  was  no  room  for  maneuver- 
ing. 


At  last  I  sent  four  men  ashore  with  a 
tracking  line  and  with  the  extra  pull  that 
they  exerted  we  began  to  make  headway. 
Everything  was  going  finely  when  the 
tiller  line  broke.  In  an  instant,  the 
trackers  were  pulled  off  their  feet  and 
the  current  drove  us  over  a  submerged 
bar  and  crushed  us  against  the  bank. 
Making  the  boat  fast,  we  gave  her  a 
thorough  examination  and  found  that 
the  propeller  was  broken,  the  tunnel 
badly  scarred,  and  the  shaft  worn. 
Nothing  but  a  complete  overhauling 
would  fit  us  for  the  fight  with  the  Chu- 
litna canyon. 

Our  first  duty  was  to  haul  the  stern 
out  of  water,  and  as  the  Explorer  was 
lying  with  her  bow  up  stream,  we  had  to 
turn  her  around.  As  the  current  was 
exceedingly  swift,  we  were  afraid  to  let 
the  current  take  her  bow  around,  so  we 
made  a  line  fast  to  the  bits  with  the  idea 
of  easing  her.  After  anchoring  the  stern 
firmly,  we  cast  off  the  bow,  but  a  battle- 
ship's hawser  would  not  have  held 
against  that  current,  and  when  we  finally 
succeeded  in  pointing  her  stern  up- 
stream, we  had  broken  a  manila  line, 
torn  the  bits  out  by  the  roots,  and  nearly 
killed  a  man  who  got  tangled  in  the  haw- 


Before  turning  her  we  had  to  unload 
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all  our  duffel — a  good  sized  job  in  itself. 
Then,  after  hauling  the  Explorer  s  stern 
out  of  water  with  the  help  of  a  "dead- 
man"  sunken  in  the  frozen  gravel  and 
a  block  and  tackle,  we  recorked  the  tun- 
nel and  sheathed  it  with  tin  from  kero- 
sene cans.  We  then  put  in  a  new  steel 
shaft  and  propeller,  melting  our  babbit 
in  a  frying  pan.  Twelve  hours  later, 
with  a  new  tiller  line  insuring  the 
strength  of  our  steering  gear,  we  were 
flying  up  the  Chulitna  with  everything 
in  better  working  order  than  before  the 
accident. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  prospect- 
ing a  bad  rapid  for  a  route,  when  Jack 
Thompson  shut  off  the  engine  and  yelled 
"Throw  out  an  anchor!"  We  were 
about  fifty  yards  above  bad  water,  so  we 
dropped  two  anchors  which  we  always 
carried  on  the  forward  deck  ready  for 
instant  use.  The  current  was  so  strong, 
however,  that  we  dragged  our  anchors 
and  came  up  with  a  thud  on  a  bar  at 
the  head  of  the  rapid. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  it's  "every  man 
overboard"  and  into  the  water  we  went. 
The  water  under  her  bow,  where  we  had 
to  work  to  push  her  off,  was  about  three 
and  one-half  feet  deep  and  so  swift  that 
we  could  scarcely  stand  against  it  without 
holding  on  to  the  Explorer.  When  we 
began  to  push  we  had  to  lower  our 
shoulders  and  the  rushing  glacier  water 
would  run  down  our  necks. 

Working  over  a  boat  under  these  con- 
ditions is  about  as  unpleasant  a  task  as 
I  know  of,  and  when  the  day  is  cold 
and  raw,  with  downpours  of  cold  rain 
drenching  your  back,  the  loud  roar  of 
the  rapids  is  not  loud  enough  to  drown 
the  explosions  of  "language"  from  the 
workers.  When  we  finally  got  the  Ex- 
plorer into  deep  water,  we  found  that  in 
some  mysterious  fashion  the  tail  shaft 
had  become  unscrewed  and  would  have 
slipped  out  into  the  river  had  not  Arthur 
Aten  caught  it  with  his  bare  hands.  He 
was  a  truthful  man  who  said  that  "It 
is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens." 

Going  up  a  glacier  river  is  very  much 
like  mountain  climbing  in  one  particular 
— whenever  you  strike  a  bad  place  you 
think  of  the  return  trip.  By  far  the 
worst  side  of  river  navigation  is  the  de- 
scent.    When  you  hit  a  shoal  going  up- 


stream, the  current  will  help  you  to 
get  off,  but  when  you  hit  a  bar  coming 
down  stream,  the  current  jams  you  on. 

As  the  current  usually  runs  like  a 
mill  race  in  the  shallows,  you  can  rarely 
work  your  way  up-stream  into  deep 
water.  If  you  have  deep  water  on  either 
side  of  the  boat,  you  can  sometimes 
work  her  sideways,  but  if  the  shoal  is 
not  too  long  below  you,  you  will  save 
time  by  working  your  craft  slowly  down 
stream.  The  method  we  followed  in 
accomplishing  this  rather  elaborate  feat 
was  "sluicing." 

After  striking  a  shoal,  we  would  send 
out  men  with  poles  to  test  the  shoal  and 
locate  the  deepest  near-by  channel,  if 
one  existed.  Having  located  the  route 
we  wished  to  take,  we  would  begin  op- 
erations. First,  pushing  the  boat  paral- 
lel with  the  current,  we  would  turn  the 
up-stream  end  about  six  feet  to  one  side. 
The  current,  being  deflected,  would 
wash  the  sand  and  gravel  away  from  the 
exposed  side  of  the  boat  to  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet. 

After  the  channel  was  sufficiently 
deep,  we  would  push  the  up-stream  end 
in  the  opposite  direction  until  a  new 
channel  was  sluiced  out.  After  each  of 
these  laborious  sluicing  periods,  we 
would  make  a  foot  or  two  of  progress. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  shovel 
away  the  gravel  bars  that  formed  below 
us,  but  as  a  rule  the  water  would  sluice 
them  away  while  we  worked. 

Light  Boat  the   Thing 

In  this  work  we  were  forced  to  spend 
hours  in  the  ice  water,  and  this  form  of 
exercise  will  indelibly  impress  the  fact 
on  your  mind  that  a  boat  for  use  on 
northern  rivers  should  be  light  enough 
to  move  by  hand.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  water  in  all  the  Alaskan  rivers 
drops  very  quickly,  and  it  might  easily 
happen  that  a  heavy  boat,  once  stranded, 
would  be  forced  to  remain  in  her  un- 
comfortable berth  until  the  coming  of 
the  spring  freshets.  I  have  known  of 
boats  being  held  for  days  in  this  manner. 

You  should  always  back  down  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  river.  To  keep 
your  steerageway,  running  with  the  cur- 
rent in  a  rapid,  you  would  have  to  run 
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your  engine  at  full  speed,  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  current,  would  give  you 
a  speed  of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
At  this  rate  of  progress,  you  would  not 
only  be  unable  to  see  the  dangers  ahead, 
such  as  submerged  boulders,  but  you 
could  not  make  even  a  moderately  quick 
change  in  your  course.  The  backward 
method  of  descending  rapids  is  the  only 
safe  way  in  any  boat  with  the  exception 
of  a  light  canoe. 

But  with  all  its  trials  the  life  on  the 
northern  rivers  has  a  fascination  that 
is  hard  to  resist.     You  can  never  forget 


the  long,  peaceful  days  when  the  chan- 
nel was  broad  and  deep  and  you  could 
look  away  to  distant,  unnamed  snow 
peaks,  gleaming  through  the  spring  haze. 
The  very  songs  your  comrades  sung  come 
back  to  you  above  the  patient  thundering 
of  the  engine.  But  the  most  peaceful 
memories  are  of  the  still  spring  even- 
ings, when  the  river  turned  to  a  sea  of 
crimson  and  the  cool  sweet  smell  of  the 
spruce  and  cotton  woods  came  to  you 
across  the  water  as  you  slowed  the  en- 
gines, looking  for  a  place  to  camp  for 
the  night. 


SOCIAL   SIDE   OF    COUNTRY 

LIFE 


BY   E.    P.    POWELL 


,OUNTRY  people  used  to 
get  very  close  together  when 
they  lived  a  mile  apart  and 
the  woods  came  up  every- 
where in  the  sight  of  the 
road.  The  forest  held  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  in  those  days,  and  we 
built  our  houses  along  the  edges.  We 
fought  wild  animals  in  company,  and  we 
joined  forces  for  planting  and  harvest- 
ing ;  husking  corn  together  was  not  only 
a  matter  of  economics  but  of  social 
pleasure.  In  those  days  nearly  all  traf- 
fic was  the  swapping  of  homemade 
goods,  homemade  food,  and  homemade 
clothing;  eggs  went  to  the  store  for 
sugar,  and  in  one  way  and  another  we 
managed  to  make  every  little  community 
complete  in  itself. 

We  were  pioneering  across  the  conti- 
nent, apparently  with  no  other  than  in- 
dividual intent,  but  somehow  groups 
came  about  and  each  one  had  its  district 
school  by  the  roadside,  its  store  on  one 
of  the  corners,  and  its  log  church,  with 
a  grist  mill  every  fifty  miles.  Each  fam- 
ily brought  something  out  of  its  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts  home  that  it 
divided  with  its  neighbors.  One  had  a 
few  currant  bushes;  another  some  apple 
seeds,  while  a  third  had  grass  pinks  and 
hollyhocks.     There    was    at    least    one 


horse  and  one  yoke  of  oxen  to  begin  with, 
and  they  all  worked  together  for  com- 
mon welfare. 

This  was  what  the  Pilgrims  had  done, 
and  they  had  not  hesitated  to  call  their 
homes  a  Commonwealth.  The  fields 
were  tilled  largely  by  mutual  aid;  tools 
were  used  in  common,  and  crops  largely 
held  in  common.  Have  you  ever  consid- 
ered the  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor- 
hood? These  were  all  neighborhoods, 
closely  bound  by  common  needs  and 
cooperation,  building  each  other's  houses, 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  things  without 
hire.  It  was  a  meaner  life  that,  by  and 
by,  changed  all  this  good  will  into  hard 
cash.  Mothers  could  call  on  neighbors' 
daughters  for  a  week's  service,  at  any 
pinch,  no  one  felt  above  doing  house- 
work, and  no  boy  was  above  field  work. 

On  Sunday  the  people  gathered  in  one 
union  church,  on  the  "commons,"  and 
the  good  of  the  service  was  quite  as 
largely  social  as  it  was  religious.  The 
people  swapped  news  as  freely  as  they 
listened  to  long  prayers,  while  friendly 
gossip  about  neighborhood  matters  was 
very  justly  considered  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  information  about  the  golden 
paved  city  of  a  future  life.  The  day  of 
sects  and  divided  worship  had  not  come 
in;  all  people  were  truly  brothers  and 
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sisters  and  neighbors  in  the  sense  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus. 

Individuality  worked  itself  out  by 
one  making  brooms,  another  shoes,  and 
another  weaving  the  homespun  rolls  of 
the  neighborhood.  Yet  all  tilled  the 
soil,  raised  their  own  vegetables  and 
meat,  and  in  every  house  candles  were 
dipped,  soap  was  boiled,  carpets  were 
sewed,  quilts  quilted,  and  the  wool  of 
the  farmyard  was  spun  into  yarn  which 
went  into  home  made  stockings  or  other- 
wise contributed  to  the  clothing  of  both 
sexes. 

It  was  a  cozy  life  that  worried  very 
little  about  transportation  and  none  at 
all  about  railroad  rates  or  coal  bills. 
The  parson  glorified  God  and  served 
the  community  for  what  he  could  get, 
and  there  were  no  millionaires.  In  this 
way  the  United  States  was  being  made 
out  of  commonwealths,  with  a  widening 
commonweal.  The  larger  cities  did  not 
number  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  villages  were  merely  nuclei 
of  the  farms. 

The  revolution  that  began  about  1850 
affected  our  social  relations  quite  as  much 
as  our  physical  conditions.  The  sickle 
had  already  disappeared,  and  now  the 
scythe  was  destined  to  follow.  Instead 
of  a  line  of  farmers  racing  across  the 
meadows,  full  of  the  glee  of  rivalry, 
McCormick's  reaper  marched  through 
the  grass  or  the  grain,  with  one  man  to 
drive  the  horses.  Indoors  the  hum  of 
the  spinning-wheel  had  already  been 
hushed,  and  now  the  quilting  bee  and 
the  knitting  matches  made  way  for  ma- 
chinery. The  sewing  machine  abolished 
sewing  societies. 

The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and 
the  rise  of  the  modern  magazine  were  at 
the  cost  of  the  gossiping  crowds  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  gather  news  at 
the  village  tavern  or  the  corner  grocery 
and  distribute  it  freely  among  the  homes. 
More  was  heard  of  city  life,  and  a  long- 
ing was  awakened  for  participation  in 
civic  advantages. 

Churches  naturally  suffered,  for  the 
country  folk  preferred  to  lie  on  their 
backs  with  newspaper  or  magazine,  or 
to  read  the  Bible  or  Uncle  Tom,  instead 
of  walking  two  or  three  miles  to  a  preach- 
ing service.     Not  so  many  cared  to  hear 


the  opinion  of  the  parson,  especially  as 
much  of  the  literature  that  was  now 
floating  into  their  homes  contradicted  it. 
Many  of  the  country  churches  were 
closed  by  i860.  The  flux  of  the  people 
grew  strong  toward  town  life,  where 
social  cravings  could  be  more  easily  satis- 
fied. Before  the  end  of  the  century  Sun- 
day lost  its  supreme  control  over  the  scat- 
tered country  folk.  The  Hayseed  era 
followed,  and  it  was  a  sore  day  for  the 
farmer.  Country  life  was  losing  its  zest 
and  its  unity. 

The  farmer  who  formerly  swapped 
his  veal,  his  vegetables,  and  his  honey, 
had  begun  to  ship  his  cotton  and  his 
apples  into  regions  that  he  himself  could 
never  visit.  He  must  learn  to  trust  a 
race  of  middlemen  who  linked  him  to 
the  remote  markets.  He  had  to  think 
of  Canton  and  Singapore  as  something 
more  than  missionary  stations.  Every- 
where cooperation  became  more  difficult, 
while  good  will  and  sympathy  became 
more  necessary.  It  is  very  strange  if, 
when  shaking  hands  with  customers  half 
way  round  the  globe,  we  shall  not  after 
awhile  learn  a  closer  friendship  and  coop- 
eration with  our  neighbors.  This  was 
what  was  bound  to  come  about. 

Coming  of  the  Grange 

Under  the  impulse  of  this  new  social 
demand  there  grew  the  Grange,  spread-  s~& 
ing  over  every  State  and  multiplying  its  j^~~ 
groups  of  associates.  Those  who  had 
heretofore  discussed  cattle  and  soil  and 
tools  and  crops  began  to  reach  out  after 
world  problems  It  was  a  blind  prog- 
ress that  was  made,  but  the  progress 
was  inevitable  and  sure. 

About  1890  the  agricultural  colleges 
had  begun  to  bring  country  work  into 
alliance  with  science.  All  the  accumu- 
lating knowledge  of  the  world  was  about 
to  be  laid  down  at  the  door  of  the  farmer. 
With  the  experiment  stations  bulletins 
were  issued,  to  be  distributed  freely, 
bringing  to  the  front  those  economic 
questions  which  can  only  be  settled  by 
cooperation.  New  fruits  and  new  flow- 
ers began  to  enrich  rural  life,  and  men 
like  Burbank  stood  in  the  place  of  those 
heroes  who  had  previously  occupied  pub- 
lic attention. 
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Farm  produce  not  only  reached  the 
seaboard  cities,  but  began  to  get  through 
the  tariff  cordon  and  reach  the  markets 
of  the  world.  President  McKinley  in- 
vented the  phrase  "open  door,"  which 
meant  free  access  for  Kansas  corn  and 
Minnesota  wheat  into  the  ports  of  Korea 
and  South  Africa.  District  schools  be- 
gan to  drop  into  town  schools,  and  it 
was  clear  that  we  were  in  an  off-clearing 
that  looked  to  still  more  revolutionary 
changes. 

When  President  Butterfield  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  held 
a  conference  on  rural  affairs  in  1908,  he 
invited  not  only  neighboring  colleges  but 
church  associations,  art  associations,  and 
all  sorts  of  labor  leagues.  He  argued 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  coun- 
try people  must  get  together,  pooling 
their  interests  and  doing  their  thinking 
and  their  working  in  common.  We 
must  all  .get  our  culture  from  the  corn 
lot,  he  said.  There  are  languages  more 
ancient  than  those  taught  in  our  colleges 
— the  languages  that  are  spoken  and 
sung  and  whistled  in  our  fields  and 
woods. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Improvement.  The 
time  has  come,  he  argued,  to  abolish  iso- 
lation and  create  again  an  effective  com- 
munity life.  He  outlined  what  he  pro- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  coun- 
try schools,  completing  the  tendency 
toward  unification,  that  would  give  to 
country  children  as  good  advantages  as 
if  they  lived  in  town.  He  would  see 
country  roads  made  as  serviceable  as 
macadamized  driveways. 

He  hoped  to  see  the  country  church 
re-established  as  a  vivifying  force. 
More  libraries  and  farmers'  institutes 
with  wiser  lecturers  might  well  be  hoped 
for.  Cooperative  buying  and  marketing 
among  farmers  he  especially  desired, 
which  should  free  them  from  the  impo- 
sitions of  middlemen  and,  transportation 
interests.  Mutual  insurance  companies, 
community  dairying,  and  other  industrial 
enterprises  in  common  met  his  approval. 
A  parcels  post  and  a  postal  savings  bank 
seemed  essential  elements  to  the  new 
country  life. 

The  Commission  reported  (and  the 
report  should  be  studied  in  our  common 


schools,  and  read  in  all  our  families)  that 
the  improvement  of  farm  life  should  be 
pressed  forward  from  both  the  sanitary 
side  and  the  esthetic  side,  making  farm 
homes  attractive  as  well  as  economical. 
They  would  have  the  telephone  in  every 
house,  binding  together  the  community, 
without  depending  upon  occasional  trips 
to  the  tavern,  while  rural  free  mail  de- 
livery gave  a  daily  zest  to  the  isolated 
home.  The  Commission  held  that  the 
city  had  had  its  full  share  of  attention 
and  that  now  the  country  fairly  requires 
the  interest  of  government.  The  con- 
centering social  forces  should  become 
distributed.  The  appointment  of  this 
Commission,  which  seemed  to  the  inde- 
pendent farmer  impertinent,  was  wel- 
comed finally,  as  giving  strong  propul- 
sion to  a  new  suburbanism  and  a  broader 
country  life. 

Almost  immediately  a  new  phase,  and 
a  most  important  one  for  country  life, 
appeared  in  an  alliance  of  trade  and 
transit  with  the  farmer.  J.  J.  Hill  first 
announced  the  doctrine  that  railroads  and 
the  farms  were  not  in  opposition,  but 
justly  considered  the  closest  allies.  Pres- 
ident Brown  of  the  New  York  Central 
suggested  a  syndicate,  with  sufficient  cap- 
ital to  buy  up  the  sixteen  thousand 
square  miles  of  deserted  farms  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  put  it  in  shape 
for  use,  and  then  resell  at  cost.  I  would 
provide,  he  said,  capital  for  the  pur- 
chasers until  their  first  crops  are  in  hand. 
In  this  way  the  capitalist  is  striking 
hands  with  the  laboring  man  to  put  him 
in  shape  for  a  country  home. 

More  Fellowship  for  the  Farmer 

This  sort  of  cooperation,  begun  by 
corn  trains,  has  widened  into  a  very 
strong  fellowship  between  agriculture 
and  commerce.  This  is  eminently  wise, 
for  the  real  policy  of  the  industries  is  to 
work  together.  The  carrying  trade  can- 
not overtax  the  producer  without  injur- 
ing itself.  AH  peoples  and  all  classes 
thrive  together,  or  they  suffer  together, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  leaders  of  our 
industrial  system  are  finding  this  out. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  Chairman  of  the 
Frisco  System,  said  in  a  recent  address 
before    the    Farmers'    Educational    and 
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Cooperative  Union,  "The  farmers  and 
the  railroads  have  something  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  something  to  cooperate  for. 
The  heavy  reductions  in  freight  rates  of 
the  last  few  years  have  been  absorbed  by 
middlemen,  and  not  shared  by  either  the 
producers  or  the  consumers." 

Agricultural  education  which  had 
been  confined  to  the  colleges  and  their 
bulletins  was  now  widened  by  a  plan  of 
educational  trains,  carrying  the  best 
trained  workers  across  the  country  from 
town  to  town,  giving  demonstrations  of 
how  to  handle  milk  and  farm  crops,  how 
best  to  manage  the  soil,  in  what  way  fer- 
tilizers were  needed,  and  how  to  combat 
insect  pests  while  accepting  bird  alliance. 
The  first  of  these  trains  was,  I  think,  in 
Illinois,  but  the  seventh  or  eighth  crossed 
the  Central  lines  before  the  end  of  19 10. 

Naturally  this  new  era  of  good  will 
led  on  from  farm  trains  to  railroad  farms. 
These  are  already  established  by  several 
of  the  leading  railroads,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  securing  the  drainage  of 
swamp  lands,  better  plowing,  with  im- 
plements that  will  bring  up  the  subsoil, 
the  selection  of  seed  of  the  best  varieties, 
intensive  tillage  during  the  growing  of 
the  crops,  the  securing  of  a  large  amount 
of  humus  in  the  soil,  preventing  barn- 
yard, and  other  waste,  establishing  the 
value  of  crop  rotation,  with  winter 
cover  crops  in  the  North  and  summer 
cover  crops  in  the  South,  the  retention 
of  only  the  best  animal  stock,  the  produc- 
tion of  food  for  men  and  animals  on  the 
farm  itself,  and  finally  the  keeping  of 
careful  accounts  as  well  as  accurate  mem- 
oranda of  tests  and  their  results. 

Following  this  work  of  the  railroads 
the  States  have  begun  the  solution  of 
farm  problems  through  collective  action. 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri  is  at  the 
head  of  a  well-thought-out  plan  whereby 
that  State  will  undertake  the  movement 
of  the  congested  crowd  out  onto  farms, 
owned  by  the  State  and  turned  over  to 
actual  settlers  at  cost  price.  The  propo- 
sition is  to  assist  the  neophytes  until  till- 
age has  become  remunerative. 

Heretofore  State  action  has  been  con- 
fined almost  altogether  to  the  patronage 
of  State  fairs.  These  collections  of  the 
people  and  their  products  were  at  one 
time   of  considerable   value.     They   are 


of  less  importance  at  the  present  day, 
because  we  do  not  need  so  much  the  ex- 
hibition of  horse  speed  and  immense 
vegetables  as  we  do  the  demonstration  of 
soil  problems  and  the  best  way  of  making 
timothy  grass  give  us  four  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  State  is  needed  at  present  to 
secure  sanitation  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  to  carry  the  land  tiller  safely 
through  crises. 

The  plan,  as  it  will  be  prosecuted  by 
Governor  Hadley,  is  based  on  a  general 
fact  that  most  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  leave  city  congestion  are  moneyless  as 
well  as  homeless.  It  is  very  fortunate 
that  this  is  so,  for  all  betterment  schemes 
begin  with  those  who  are  well-to-do. 
The  wealthy  have  been  on  the  move  for 
many  years  and  have  bought  up  large 
tracts  of  land,  including  not  a  few  of  the 
very  richest  farms,  and  are  doing  with 
them  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  adding 
to  the  production  of  the  country.  They 
create  beautiful  landscapes  and  elaborate 
houses,  but  that  is  all.  Just  now  we  are 
greatly  in  need  of  increasing  the  food 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
poorer  classes  will  do  this,  while  adding 
to  their  own  comforts  and  creating 
homes. 

The  Central  Farm  Idea 

Governor  Hadley  has  already  brought 
about  a  National  Farm  Homes  Associa- 
tion, and  this  has  reached  over  his  own 
State  to  take  in  the  whole  Southwest, 
and  to  some  extent  the  whole  South. 
Land  is  purchased,  as  it  can  be  in  large 
sections,  especially  in  Arkansas  and 
Texas  and  Florida  and  Georgia,  at  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  or  even  less.  It  is  then 
divided  into  forty-acre  farms,  thirty-two 
of  these  being  clustered  about  a  central 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

This  central  farm  becomes  the  resi- 
dence of  a  skilled  agriculturist,  such  as 
are  being  turned  out  by  our  agricultural 
colleges.  He  will  have  general  super- 
vision of  his  neighbors,  to  bring  about 
the  most  economical  and  thorough 
methods  of  handling  soil  and  crops,  co- 
incident with  profit.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  combination  of  school  and  work, 
very  similar  to  what  has  been  projected 
for    our    common    schools    themselves. 
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This  teacher  or  head  of  the  system  will 
attend  to  the  marketing  of  products  and 
will  lead  the  way  steadily  to  independ- 
ence, on  a  basis  of  good  judgment. 

The  arrangement  of  the  farms  is  such 
as  to  bring  about  a  mutual  exchange  of 
social  courtesies  and  mutual  helpfulness, 
with  games  in  common  as  well  as  work. 
There  is  the  germ  here  of  a  new  style  of 
country  life  which  may  go  much  farther. 
Here  are  the  figures;  land,  $400;  build- 
ings and  fences,  $400;  stock  and  teams, 
$300;  and  tools,  $100.  The  first  year  it 
is  proposed  to  exempt  these  purchasers 
from  taxation.  Beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond year  they  will  be  expected  to  return 
what  has  been  advanced  to  them,  in  ten 
yearly  installments.  This,  it  is  esti- 
mated, can  be  easily  done  from  truck 
farming,  grass  and  grain  growing,  cattle 
and  chickens. 

A  Foe  to  Loneliness 

This  colony  system  is  fundamentally 
sound.  Life  in  the  city  is  reduced  to  a 
conformity  that  makes  it  nearly  impos- 
sible for  the  individual  to  act  by  himself. 
When  we  undertake  the  dissolution  of 
the  congested  mass  we  are  always  met  by 
the  fact  that  country  life  is  unendurably 
lonesome.  There  is  also  this  advantage 
that  where  a  dozen  families  are  planted 
near  each  other  we  are  able  to  secure  a 
cooperation  in  industries  apart  from  ag- 
riculture. It  has  been  found  possible  in 
this  way  to  establish  even  Jewish  colonies. 

In  other  words,  we  establish  a  com- 
munity instead  of  a  family.  Two  fam- 
ilies, going  out  together  and  intending  to 
occupy  twenty  acres  each,  can  build  their 
houses  in  adjacent  corners  so  that  their 
neighborliness  may  be  felt,  especially  in 
times  of  sickness.  It  is  the  woman  who 
suffers  most,  and  by  this  sort  of  building 
she  is  not  cut  off  from  a  daily  chat  with 
her  neighbor. 

I  have  seen  this  scheme  carried  out  on 
a  larger  scale  by  four  families,  each  build- 
ing on  the  corners  of  a  sixty-acre  lot. 
Their  drives  ran  into  each  other  and  their 
fields  were  separated  only  by  a  line  of 
wire.  These  four  families  had  a  com- 
mon kitchen,  with  breakfast  room  and 
broad  verandas  in  the  center  of  the  plot. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  family  in 


the  world  should  have  its  own  food  lab- 
oratory. By  combination  the  labor  is 
greatly  reduced  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
four  families  is  cut  right  in  two.  Why 
not  carry  this  plan  farther  to  a  group  of 
eight  or  twelve?  Indeed,  it  might  be 
made  to  cover  as  many  country  homes  as 
you  please,  only  considering  convenience. 

Now  plant  your  union  school  at  the 
most  convenient  and  central  point.  Or- 
ganize your  union  church  and  allow  it 
to  occupy  the  school  auditorium,  and  you 
have  a  completed  community.  Or  you 
may  go  still  farther  and  have  your  com- 
munity bank  in  conjunction  with  the 
post-office.  Church  and  school  are  not 
really  two  offices  and  may  be  united  for 
such  a  community  as  we  suggest.  Of 
course,  our  aim  is  to  secure  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  while  we  train 
the  young  people  to  the  broadest  ethical 
aims  by  intellectual  development. 

If  we  conceive  a  system  of  this  sort 
developing,  we  shall  soon  find  a  Grange 
organized,  holding  its  weekly  meetings 
in  the  same  school  building,  which  is  un- 
occupied for  school  purposes  in  the  even- 
ing. The  Grange  keeps  the  families  in 
close  alliance  and  it  may  cover  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  town  improvement,  or 
there  may  be  separately  a  rural  art  so- 
ciety. This  last  association  will  have  for 
its  aim  to  study  road  improvement,  yard 
improvement,  house  painting,  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  all  other  local  questions  that 
pertain  to  indoor  or  outdoor  comfort  and 
wealth. 

This  sort  of  community,  made  up  of 
recent  recruits  from  city  life,  we  must 
presume  to  have  brought  with  it  a  good 
deal  of  taste  for  music,  architecture,  and 
some  of  those  refinements  which  we  can 
very  cordially  welcome  into  country  life. 
With  all  the  rest  a  tree  commission 
should  be  appointed,  so  that  the  neigh- 
borhood and  street  vegetation  shall  not 
be  mutilated.  One  of  the  chief  troubles 
just  now  in  the  country  is  the  utterly 
misdirected  trimming  that  is  going  on. 
We  cannot  presume  that  our  city  friends 
will  understand  trees  very  cordially  or 
scientifically,  but  in  every  community 
there  is  at  least  one  person  to  whom 
this  matter  of  community  art  can  be 
wisely  referred. 

The  suggestion  of  a  cooperative  kitch- 
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en  is  not  entirely  novel  and  it  has  been 
worked  out  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Not  long  since  I  came  upon  a  casual 
note  in  a  California  paper,  describing  a 
kitchen  of  this  sort  which  had  become 
quite  the  center  of  a  considerable  group 
of  homes.  It  was  not  only  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  mothers  and  wives,  but 
was  developing  domestic  art  and  estab- 
lishing refinement  that  could  scarcely  be 
considered  in  individual  homes.  The 
State  can  aid  along  these  lines  not  only 
by  its  free  mail  delivery  and  its  school 
system  and  its  postal  savings  bank,  but 
doubtless  may  do  a  good  deal,  as  Mis- 
souri proposes,  to  carry  the  settlers  over 
the  initial  crisis.  Such  a  movement, 
however,  must  slip  naturally  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  involved. 

Cooperation  in  drainage  would  seem 
to  be  so  reasonable  as  to  find  no  opposi- 
tion, but  a  sewer  rarely  gets  through  a 
line  of  neighbors  into  a  proper  outlet 
without  opposition.  The  same  difficulty 
occurs  with  pumping  water  for  communi- 
ty purposes  from  springs  that  lie  among 
the  hills.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  there  shall  be  an  abundance  of 
pure  water  and  the  most  sanitary  disposal 
of  waste.  Unless  you  can  have  an  ar- 
tesian well,  dropped  down  deep  into  rock 
and  planted  above  possible  infection, 
there  must  be  cooperative  water  supply. 
Your  city  colony  will  come  with  an  in- 
stinct for  this  sort  of  united  action. 

To  rid  a  neighborhood  of  insects  also 
requires  the  fullest  unity  of  action.  One 
stable  left  uncleaned  will  infect  a  mile 
square  with  flies.  One  mosquito-breed- 
ing cesspool  is  enough  to  infect  fully  as 
large  a  neighborhood  with  that  pest.  A 
combined  effort  in  any  community  in  the 
use  of  kerosene  would  entirely  rid  us  of 
both  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  a  very  short 
time.  We  have  become  unnecessarily 
tolerant  of  dangerous  enemies.  If  you 
have  a  small  lake,  stock  it  with  fish  that 
will  eat  the  larvae. 

There  is  no  reason  why  cooperation 
should  not  go  somewhat  farther,  without 
encroaching  on  integral  home  life. 
Building  in  the  country  should  not  defy 
the  very  spirit  of  independent  home  life; 
a  real  house  is  a  growth  of  the  self,  of 
our  feelings  and  our  aspirations.  It  is 
also  a  child  of  the  spot  that  it  occupies. 


A  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Chambless  has  invented 
what  he  calls  an  Endless  House.  It  may 
be  as  long  as  you  please,  and  on  paper  it 
looks  like  the  Chinese  wall,  or  a  modern- 
ized cliff-dwellers'  establishment.  It  is 
to  be  of  cement,  with  a  railroad  in  the 
basement,  as  well  as  any  number  of  ele- 
vators. It  will  have  the  best  of  water 
supply  and  perfect  sewerage.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  the 
same  power. 

This  plan  would  save  the  hucksters 
and  farmers  from  driving  from  house  to 
house.  Engineering  up  hill,  however, 
and  across  valleys  with  a  house  wall 
would  be  liable  to  meet  some  facts  of  a 
stern  sort.  Still  cooperative  building  is 
likely  to  win  considerable .  progress,  as 
inventions  multiply,  not  only  in  number 
but  in  cost.  Mr.  Edison's  concrete 
house  that  is  to  be  cast  in  a  mould  and 
served  up  to  each  family,  much  as  grave- 
stones are  furnished  to  the  dead,  has 
also  some  features  to  commend  it.  Its 
adoption  would  at  least  serve  to  get  rid 
of  many  of  the  unmeaning  structures 
which  are  now  occupied  by  country 
home  makers  as  mansions. 

Working  on  a  Smaller  Scale 

Intensive  farming  we  understand 
to  be  the  tillage  of  a  small  lot  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  as  much  from  it  as  others 
get  from  ten  times  the  acreage.  This 
brings  us  very  much  closer  together. 
Big  pastures  disappear  and  great 
meadows  are  cut  into  slices,  while  the 
mile-long  cornfields  are  subdivided  into 
apple  orchards,  berry  gardens,  and  truck 
patches.  It  is  a  grand  fact  concerning 
American  tillage  that  great  cattle  ranges 
are  passing  out  very  rapidly,  while  the 
same  number  of  cows  are  fed  by  green 
soiling  and  silage.  From  these  small 
homesteads,  asparagus,  lettuce,  and  cel- 
ery, followed  by  beans,  potatoes,  and 
melons,  keep  the  cars  loaded  nearly  all 
the  year  round. 

As  the  century  gets  into  the  twenties 
and  thirties  there  will  be  double  and  then 
treble  the  number  of  country  residences. 
Our  cities  will  not  grow  smaller,  only 
relatively.  If  you  believe  the  present 
congestion  is  to  be  tolerated,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  are  mistaken.     Cities  will 
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widen  out  and  open  with  great  rifts  of 
trees  and  sodded  playgrounds,  beside  gar- 
dens innumerable.  Skyscrapers  are  a 
mood,  not  a  need,  and  will  follow  the 
tower  of  Babel. 

The  future  city  will  cover  three  times 
the  present  space,  with  the  same  popula- 
tion. The  automobile,  or  its  successor, 
will  have  a  little  chance  of  free  motion 
without  killing  old  people  and  children. 
Horses  will  be  out  of  the  problem,  except 
for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  love  ani- 
mal friends  better  than  they  love  ma- 
chinery. Aerial  transit  will  deliver 
most  of  the  goods  that  are  sold  and 
allow  the  storage  houses  and  stores  to 
be  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
shoppers. 

Suburbanism  will  spread  out  for  miles 
beyond  the  core  of  population,  and  every 
home  will  be  surrounded  by  its  adequate 
garden.  Still  farther  from  the  roar  will 
be  the  intensive  garden  and  farm,  and 
you  will  find  a  population  of  six  hun- 
dred millions,  well  fed  and  housed, 
without  isolation  and  without  crowding. 
We  have  made  immense  strides  in  the 
way  of  tools  and  trolleys,  something  to 
work  with  in  the  soil  and  vehicles  to  con- 
vey our  produce  to  market.  Mr.  Edison 
is  now  testing  the  limits  of  his  storage 
battery  that  will  need  charging  once  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  We  are 
not  very  far  from  a  motor  that  will  carry 
our  produce  to  market  at  an  insignificant 
cost. 

I  believe  in  private  consumers  as  far 
as  possible,  but  for  the  majority  of  the 
producers  this  is  impossible  as  things  are. 
Our  surplus  goes  to  middlemen,  whose 
interest  is,  of  course,  to  get  a  large  share 
of  the  profits  for  themselves.  Neither 
do  they  understand  how  to  handle  my 
pears  and  your  strawberries  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  them  to  the  consumers 
without  loss.  We  shall  see  the  vehicle 
before  long  that  will  speed  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  over  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  miles  each  morning. 

Our  present  limitations  for  producers, 
who  must  touch  consumers  early  in  the 
day,  is  about  ten  miles — possibly  twenty 
for  non-perishable  products.  This  cre- 
ates a  narrow  zone  about  each  city,  out- 
side of  which  there  is  a  very  restricted 
opportunity   for    the   gardener    and   or- 


chardist.  We  need  and  must  have  this 
zone  widened  out  to  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
In  that  way  we  shall  equalize  conditions 
and  turn  the  whole  land  into  one  over- 
spread garden.  The  automobile  points 
the  way  to  this  most  desirable  country 
life.  We  must  have  State  roads, 
smooth  for  transit,  so  that  produce 
wagons  may  rea'ch  a  safe  speed  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

But  are  we  quite  sure,  in  this  forest 
of  telephones,  trolleys,  autos,  and  other 
discoveries  and  inventions  that  are 
crowding  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  that  ere  long  city  purchasers 
will  not  come  our  way,  more  than  we  go 
theirs;  speeding  among  the  country 
homes,  before  breakfast,  to  find  what 
they  want  for  the  day's  supply,  instead 
of  waiting  to  have  it  brought  to  their 
doors?  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  far 
aviation  may  help  along  this  line. 

New   Vision  for  the  Farmer 

We  shall  plow  together  and  reap  to- 
gether, and  possibly  store  together. 
Why  not?  We  do  this  as  soon  as  our 
goods  leave  home;  why  is  it  impossible 
as  soon  as  they  are  harvested  ?  Is  it,  after 
all,  a  permanent  necessity  that  each  and 
every  country  home  shall  have  its  own 
separate  barns  and  storage^  cellars? 
When  grain  is  threshed  cooperatively  and 
marketed  cooperatively ;  when  all  of  our 
homes  have  swift  motors,  adjusted  to 
farm  work,  why  may  there  not  be  grain 
elevators  for  an  associated  group  of 
homes  and  fruit  storage  houses  for  a 
whole  group  of  families  ? 

I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  the  future 
country  home  will  lose  its  barns,  as  I 
have  suggested  it  may  also  lose  its 
kitchen  and  its  cellars.  This  would  cer- 
tainly contribute  greatly  to  the  esthetic 
side,  as  well  as  to  the  sanitary  side  of 
country  home  making.  There  would  be 
no  lack  of  individualism  if  social  life 
should  go  even  farther. 

One  thing  is  assured — that  the  dream 
of  the  farmer  has  greatly  changed  of  late. 
His  vision  is  no  longer  that  of  an  isolated 
house,  quite  distinctly  severed  from  asso- 
ciation with  its  neighbors,  and  while  in 
one  sense  complete  by  itself,  seriously 
lacking  in  its  power  to  move  with  the 
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world's  evolution.  He  begins  to  think 
of  a  parked  farm  community,  raying  out 
from  a  central  school  and  library  and 
closely  associated  in  almost  all  conceiv- 
able ways  through  miles  of  extent. 

The  vision  of  the  farmer  does  not  as 
yet  go  beyond  the  rural  free  delivery  of 
mail  and  the  use  of  automobiles  for  mar- 
ket purposes  and  for  tillage,  but  he  has 
an  enthusiasm  over  something  that  is  to 
make  country  life  marvelously  beautiful 
and  rob  it  of  its  most  severe  features  of 
isolation  and  toil.  These  dreams  are 
likely  to  lead  him  into  schemes  that  are 
half  thought  out  and  to  put  him  into  the 
power  of  heartless  speculators.  In  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  my  readers  I  wish  to 
remind  them  that  I  have  already  warned 
them  that  they  should  rarely  buy  land 
that  they  have  not  themselves  inspected 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  speculative 
projects  for  country  home  making  in 
common  are  treacherous  efforts  to  get  the 
money  of  the  common  people  without 
any  adequate  returns. 

As  immigration  comes  to  a  final  bal- 
ance and  there  is  no  longer  a  rush  of  the 
dissimilar  and  undigested  social  element, 
we  shall  also  react  to  a  nearer  social 
equality.  Many  years  ago  our  fathers 
were  on  a  level;  we  will  be  on  another 
but  a  higher  level.  The  coming  man 
and  woman  will  stand  on  character  and 
not  on  show.  Hayseed  is  already  dead ; 
the  outdweller  is  no  longer  an  outlaw. 

Better  tools  always  mean  better  men 
and  women ;  and  better  folk  in  turn  mean 
better  fruit  and  better  animals — they 
mean  more  intelligent  cooperation  be- 
tween all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  coun- 
try home,  dogs,  horses,  bees,  birds, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  human  folk.  Every 
relic  of  barbarism  tends  naturally  to  drop 
off;  thorns  will  be  eliminated  from  ber- 
ries as  well  as  roses;  strawberries  will 
be  as  large  as  pears,  and  blackberries  will 
grow  without  spines.  Progress  is  not  a 
chance  achievement,  but  the  law  of  na- 
ture as  applied  to  horticulture. 

We  shall  even  master  climate  after 
awhile.  We  are  already  reaching  out 
in  this  direction,  by  the  conservation  of 
our  forests  and  the  drainage  of  our 
swamps.  Things  have  gone  heretofore 
on  this  continent  very  much  haphazard. 
A  few  men  have  been  allowed  to  destroy 


the  windbreaks  of  vast  territories,  allow- 
ing the  blizzard  to  sweep  over  territory 
that  God  protected  by  forests.  Clean 
down  to  Florida  the  oaks  and  the  pines 
have  been  wasted,  till  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  fury  of  a  storm  that  begins  in 
Alaska.  If  you  should  ask  me  for  some 
specific  term  by  which  to  designate  the 
coming  era,  I  would  call  it  the  era  of 
windbreaks — the  time  when  everyone 
will  understand  the  sacredness  of  trees 
and  will  know  their  social  character  and 
importance. 

The  more  you  study  this  matter  the 
more  you  will  be  confirmed  in  the  view 
that  Nature  has  ordered  cooperation 
everywhere,  and  when  it  comes  about 
that  we  appreciate  fully  our  social  duty 
and  civic  obligation,  there  will  be  a  deal 
less  of  failure  to  win  a  good  living.  The 
country  home  is  in  reality  an  alliance,  a 
treaty  not  only  of  peace  but  of  friendship 
between  all  things  that  live  and  the  Life 
that  permeates  all  things. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  read  "Mut- 
ual Aid,"  a  book  written  by  Prince  Kro- 
potkin;  for  it  shows  how  fundamentally 
the  law  of  good  will  operates  through 
Nature.  Antagonism  is  not  at  all  a  con- 
trolling principle,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  shows  this  better  than  a  true  country 
home,  where  collies  and  cows  cooperate, 
bees  and  flowers  associate,  and  over  all 
and  through  all  presides  the  good  will  of 
the  human  director.  Darwin  has  shown 
how  even  the  angleworms  serve  as  plow- 
men and  subsoilers. 

Evolution  Still  Busy 

If  you  think  we  are  at  an  end  of  evo- 
lution you  are  mistaken.  The  parcels 
post  has  got  into  every  political  platform 
and  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties  as  a 
social  necessity.  Telephones  are  prob- 
ably as  cheaply  afforded  as  possible  al- 
ready, but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
shall  not  transmit  to  a  group  of  homes, 
lectures  and  debates.  The  telephone  tea 
party  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  it  is 
in  all  soberness  a  part  of  coming  country 
life — when  our  homes  will  be  something 
more  than  individual  retreats,  when  they 
can  be  practically,  if  temporarily,  lecture 
halls.  The  school  will  no  doubt  yet  be, 
in  this  way,  so  associated  with  our  homes 
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that  the  old  and  the  young  will  be  at 
school  together. 

The  agricultural  college  is  steadily  be- 
coming associated  with  farms,  and  is 
likely  to  go  much  farther  in  the  same  di- 
rection. It  really  is  itself  a  great  farm, 
thoroughly  practical  and  experimental. 
The  professors  of  gardening  and  agron- 
omy become  naturally  associated  with  us 
in  our  outdoor  work,  while  indoors  we 
have  a  new  sort  of  trained  leaders  in  do- 
mestic economy  and  domestic  science. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  men  and  wom- 
en are  taking  their  places  as  social  leaders 
— not  as  mere  recluses  or  scholars. 
Knowing  the  practical  things  that  make 
for  prosperity,  they  teach  them  to  the 
people.  College  is  hardly  a  descriptive 
name  for  these  institutions,  for  that  word 
has  become  identified  too  closely  with 
schools  where  scholarship  is  the  end  and 
not  the  means. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  one  of  his  most  pun- 
gent addresses  says,  "I  warn  my  country- 
men that  the  great  recent  progress  made 
in  city  life  is  not  a  full  measure  of  our 


civilization,  for  our  civilization  rests 
at  bottom  on  the  wholesomeness,  the  at- 
tractiveness, and  the  completeness,  as  well 
as  the  prosperity  of  life  in  the  country. 
The  men  and  women  on  the  farms  stand 
for  what  is  fundamentally  best  and  most 
needed  in  our  American  life.  Upon  the 
development  of  country  life  rests  ulti- 
mately our  ability,  by  methods  of  farm- 
ing requiring  the  highest  intelligence,  to 
continue  to  clothe  and  feed  the  hungry 
nations;  to  supply  the  cities  with  fresh 
blood,  clean  bodies,  and  clear  brains 
that  can  endure  the  strain  of  modern  life ; 
we  need  the  development  of  men  in  the 
open  country,  who  shall  be  the  stay  and 
strength  of  the  nation." 

I  advise  you  to  get  a  home  in  the  coun- 
try, not  only  for  your  individual  comfort, 
but  because  it  places  you  in  a  relation  to 
the  world  of  high  responsibility.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  educate  your  boys  and  girls 
for  the  most  intelligent  farm  life.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  stop  glorifying  worklessness 
and  to  honor  achievement.  There  lies 
the  secret  of  success  in  country  living. 


THE   WHITECAPS 

BY    EUNICE    WARD 


THE  gay  little  whitecaps  afloat  on  the  bay 
Are  pelting  each  other  with  dashes  of  spray; 
They  call  to  the  ferries, 
The  fishermen's  wherries, 
To  slip  from  the  moorings  and  join  them  at  play. 

They  warily  tickle  the  battleship's  prows 
And  slap  the  fat  sides  of  the  laboring  scows, 

They  race  with  the  tug-boats, 

And  worry  those  snug  boats, 
The  launches,  by  tripping  them  up  at  the  bows. 


But  work  is  the  order  of  life  on  the  bay, 
The  sea-going  vessels  are  up  and  away, 
The  ferries  are  tossing 
Their  smoke  in  the  crossing, 
And  only  the  driftwood  can  linger  to  play. 


THE    HANGING 
ON    LITTLE  ^ 

ELK 

BY  CHARLES  ALDEN  SELTZER 

Illustrated  by  Clarence  Rowe 

VER  the  long  table  in  the 
bunk-house  had  fallen  a 
silence.  The  fourteen 
Bar  Cross  punchers,  of 
the  Cimarron  outfit,  who 
had  been  bolting  their 
food  to  the  accompaniment  of  rough  jest 
and  good-humored  satire,  had  become 
suddenly  aware  of  a  strange  note.  All 
had  stopped  eating,  except  Tucson  Ed. 
Several  shoved  their  chairs  stealthily 
back  and  seemed  to  crouch  in  them. 
Others,  with  steadier  nerves,  sat  per- 
fectly quiet,  awaiting  the  crisis.  They 
did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

"I  reckon  you  ain't  tellin'  why  you 
left  Guadalupita." 

From  one  end  of  the  long  table  Bo- 
nanza's voice  had  dropped  softly  down 
the  victualed  lane  to  Tucson  Ed's  ears. 
That  person  might  not  have  heard  it — 
so  adamantine  was  the  expression  of  his 
face.  He  continued  eating — apparently 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  thirteen 
pairs  of  eyes  were  gazing  tensely  at  him 
— apparently  unaware  of  the  peculiar 
chill  that  had  come  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room. 

But  presently,  when  he  had  slowly 
eaten  the  last  bit  of  food  on  the  plate 
before  him,  he  rested  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  closed  his  hands,  and  held  them 
loosely  against  his  chest.  Then  he 
leaned  forward,  his  eyes  glinting  coldly 
as  they  rested  on  Bonanza. 

"I  reckon  you  must  know  a  lot,"  he 
sneered. 

Tucson's  voice  was  soft.  Its  evenness, 
more  than  its  quality,  told  of  the  sinister 
feeling  behind  it.  While  his  last  words 
still  revolved  in  the  consciousness  of  his 


YOU    WANT    TO     GIT     READY    MIGHTY 
QUICK   WHEN    YOU    GO    TO 
FOOLIN'    WITH    HIM." 

hearers,  he  made  a  slight  movement  with 
his  right  hand,  and  a  heavy  six-shooter 
came  from  somewhere  out  of  his  shirt 
front.  In  the  dead  silence  he  spoke 
again  to  Bonanza. 

"I  reckon  you  c'n  tell  these  boys  right 
now  that  you're  a  false  alarm!" 

Into  the  strange  quietness  his  words 
dropped  with  a  grim  resonance  that 
awoke  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity. 
Some  faces  went  pale;  tense,  shrill 
breathing  told  of  the  strain  and  suspense 
of  the  moment. 

Yet  Bonanza  seemed  undisturbed. 
His  face  held  its  color,  and  his  eyes 
seemed  to  gleam  with  a  quiet  amusement. 

"I  ain't  tellin'  nobody  nothin',"  he  re- 
turned coldly. 

"You  damned—!" 

Afterwards,  only  one  man  of  the  four- 
teen— besides  Bonanza — could  have  told 
how  it  happened.  At  the  instant  that 
Tucson  had  swung  his  gun  upward,  he 
had  awkwardly  struck  his  elbow  against 
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the  edge  of  the  table.  The  bullet  had 
gone  wild,  striking  the  wall  of  the  adobe 
hut  full  two  feet  above  Bonanza's  head. 
And  then,  like  a  flash  of  light,  Bonanza's 
own  gun  had  come  out  and  was  gaping 
somberly  down  the  center  of  the  table. 
And  before  Tucson  could  recover  for  a 
second  shot,  Bonanza's  voice  came  hard 
and  cold  into  the  second  silence. 

"Drop  it!" 

It  had  been  quick  work  for  Bonanza. 
It  had  seemed  only  the  space  of  a  light- 
ning flash  from  the  time  that  Tucson 
had  drawn  his  weapon  until  he  was  lay- 
ing it  on  the  table,  beaten  at  his  own 
game. 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  shoot,"  said  Bonanza, 
smiling  saturninely  over  the  space  that 
separated  him  from  Tucson;  "it'd  be 
wastin'  powder  an'  lead.  An'  I  ain't 
hankerin'  to  be  a  fool-killer.  Give  you 
time  you'll  git  where  you're  goin'."  He 
made  a  significant  motion  toward  his 
throat.  "Over  in  Guadalupita  they 
wasn't  wise  to  you  till  you  was  ready  to 
make  your  git-a-way." 

Tucson  seemed  to  shrink  into  his 
chair.  The  eyes  of  every  man  in  the 
outfit  were  suddenly  squinted  at  him 
with  interrogation,  trying  to  read  his 
face  for  signs  that  would  prove  the  truth 
of  Bonanza's  accusation.  But  beyond 
shrinking  under  the  vitriolic  words  of 
the  saturnine  Bonanza,  Tucson  gave  no 
signs  of  revealing  anything. 

"I'll  see  you  again  about  this,"  he  said. 

A  case  of  plain  backdown  said  the  eyes 
of  the  outfit.  Smiles  came,  winks  fol- 
lowed; the  room  came  suddenly  out  of 
its  tragedy  into,  the  lightness  of  farce 
comedy.  "Yellow,"  said  a  man  who  sat 
near  the  center  of  the  table,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  for  Tucson  to  hear. 

"I'll  see  you  again  about  this,"  sneered 
another,  mimicking  Tucson's  manner  of 
speech. 

"Reckon  he'll  hurt  hisself,  foolin' 
with  his  gun  that-a-way,"  whispered  an- 
other sonorously. 

Jocularity  was  again  paramount. 
Apparently  the  incident  was  closed. 
No  further  reference  was  made  to  it  by 
any  of  the  men  who  had  been  mere  on- 
lookers. Bonanza  resumed  his  meal 
without  again  looking  toward  Tucson. 
Five  minutes  later  Tucson  arose,  shuffled 


carelessly  to  the  door,  and  disappeared 
into  the  shadows  that  were  surrounding 
the  bunk-house. 

Then  Bonanza  spoke.  "I  want  to 
tell  you,  boys,"  he  said  quietly,  "that 
there  man  ain't  for  to  be  monkeyed  with. 
You  all  don't  want  to  try  an'  herd-ride 
him.  I  reckon  I  ought  to  be  tickled  to 
death  that  I'm  able  to  set  here  an'  tell 
you  that." 

His  words  were  received  in  silence. 
Already  those  men  who  had  jibed  Tuc- 
son were  wondering  if  they  had  been  ex- 
actly wise  in  doing  it.  Only  one  of  them 
had  actually  seen  the  accident  that  had 
prevented  Tucson  from  killing  Bonanza, 
and  now,  since  the  latter  had  spoken, 
they  began  to  realize  that  it  might  have 
been  only  one  of  those  slight  interposi- 
tions through  which  fate  thwarts  the  de- 
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The  following  morning,  McVea,  the 
Bar  Cross  manager,  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  range  boss's  story  of  the 
incident  of  the  bunk-house.  Ten  min- 
utes after  he  had  left  the  managerial 
presence  the  range  boss  dropped  a  low 
word  into  Bonanza's  ear.  Bonanza  was 
repairing  a  saddle  cinch  when  the  word 
came  to  him,  and  for  a  few  minutes  after 
receiving  it  he  continued  his  work  on  the 
cinch  so  that  the  other  men  who  were 
about  him  might  not  wonder.  Then 
presently  he  got  up  and  wandered  to- 
ward the  office.  He  found  the  manager 
awaiting  him. 

"Set  down,"  he  said,  as  Bonanza 
halted  in  the  doorway,  one  foot  over  the 
threshold. 

The  manager  motioned  to  a  chair  that 
stood  near.  Bonanza  took  it,  shoved  it 
against  the  wall,  and  dropped  into  it. 

"I  reckon  you  come  mighty  near 
cashin'  in  last  night,"  said  McVea. 

Bonanza  grinned  felinely.  "That 
there  shootin'  was  plum  re-diculous !"  he 
returned.  "Nothin'  could  have  stopped 
him  hittin'  me  if  I'd  been  two  feet 
taller." 

McVea  did  not  answer  Bonanza's 
smile.  "You've  met  up  with  Tucson 
somewheres  before?"  he  questioned 
gravely. 
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V  V 

I    RECKON    YOU    C  N    TELL   THESE    BOYS    RIGHT    NOW    THAT   YOU  RE    A 

FALSE    ALARM!" 


Bonanza  sneered.  "Met  up  with 
him?"  he  queried.  "I  reckon  you  might 
call  it  that.  When  I  first  saw  him,  a 
year  ago,  he  was  rasslin'  drinks  an' 
cleanin'  spittoons  in  Pete  Goin's  gamblin' 
joint,  over  in  Guadalupita.  Later,  I 
saw  him  hittin'  the  breeze  down  the 
Antoinette  trail,  about  a  mile  ahead  of 
the  sheriff.  Had  a  thousand  dollars  of 
the  station  agent's  money  in  his  clothes." 

"The  sheriff  didn't  git  him?"  said 
McVea. 

"You're  talkin'  foolish,"  returned 
Bonanza,    his   lips   curling.     "I    reckon 


Tucson  wouldn't  let  no  sheriff  git 
him." 

McVea  raised  his  eyes.  "Bad  man?" 
he  interrogated. 

"Some  bad,"  returned  Bonanza. 
"You  want  to  git  ready  mighty  quick 
when  you  go  to  foolin'  with  him." 

McVea  meditated.  "That's  the 
worst  of  hirin'  new  men,"  he  said;  "you 
don't  know  what  you're  gettin'.  Liable 
to  be  harborin'  rustlers  unknowin'." 

Bonanza  stretched  his  legs,  leaning 
back  lazily.  "You  could  say  that  about 
me;  I've  only  been  here  two  weeks." 
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McVea's  eyes  wandered  over  the  tall 
puncher.  "I  reckon  you  ain't  Tucson's 
kind,  or  he  wouldn't  have  drawed  on 
you  last  night."  He  smiled.  "It  don't 
take  me  very  long  to  git  a  man's  measure. 
Give  me  time,  I'd  have  got  onto  Tuc- 
son." 

"I  reckon  that's  right."  Bonanza 
smiled  dryly.  "You're  one  of  them  men 
that  c'n  size  a  man  up  right  quick." 

McVea  leaned  forward,  a  smile  of 
pleased  vanity  on  his  face.  "I  c'n  size 
up  men,"  he  said;  "that's  why  I'm  here. 
An'  I've  got  Tucson  about  right.  For 
instance,  what  would  you  say  if  I  was  to 
tell  you  that  I'd  got  Tucson  down  as  a 
rustler  ?" 

This  was  a  palpable  "feel,"  based 
upon  what  the  manger  inferred  from  the 
incident  of  the  preceding  night. 

But  Bonanza's  face  was  impassive. 
He  looked  squarely  at  the  manager  and 
deliberately  closed  one  eye.  "If  I  was 
sayin'  anything,"  he  said,  "it'd  be  that 
you  was  makin'  a  pretty  wise  guess. 
But  I'm  keepin'  mum.  There  ain't  any 
love  lost  between  me  an'  Tucson.  An' 
I  ain't  lookin'  for  trouble.  I  wouldn't 
want  Tucson  to  know  that  I'd  been 
talkin'  about  him." 

McVea  smiled  and  turned  to  his  desk. 
"I  reckon  that's  all,"  he  said.  "You 
c'n  keep  right  on — not  sayin'  anything. 
I'll  take  care  of  Tucson." 

Bonanza  rose  and  walked  to  the  door. 
"I'm  tellin'  you  what  I  told  the  boys," 
he  said.  "Be  kind  of  gentle  with  the 
cuss." 

He  turned  and  went  out  before  the 
manager  could  look  up. 

For  a  few  days  it  seemed  that  nothing 
would  result  from  this  conference.  The 
outfit  was  working  down  the  Cimarron, 
and  apparently  time  was  wearing  the 
edge  off  the  enmity  between  Tucson  and 
Bonanza.  The  former  was  uncommuni- 
cative, glum ;  he  kept  to  himself  as  much 
as  possible,  taking  no  part  in  the  campfire 
talks.  Veiled  allusions  to  the  incident 
of  the  bunk-house  only  served  to  increase 
his  taciturnity. 

He  went  his  way  unmolested,  appar- 
ently unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
being  left  outside  the  fellowship.  Yet 
no  man  took  any  liberties  with  him. 
There  was  about  him  a  certain  lingering 


threat  of  cold  preparedness  for  anything 
that  might  happen  that  effectually  damp- 
ened the  ardor  of  men  who  might  have 
attempted  levity  in  his  presence. 

There  had  been  no  further  reference 
on  Bonanza's  part  to  Tucson's  past. 
Apparently,  having  planted  the  seed  of 
suspicion,  Bonanza  was  content  to  allow 
time  to  vindicate  his  charge.  Yet  there 
were  scowls  when,  during  the  course  of 
their  work,  the  two  men  met ;  Bonanza's 
sneer  followed  Tucson  always.  The 
other  men  began  to  predict  that  a  clash 
would  soon  come. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  one  day  the 
range  boss  dropped  into  camp  and  spoke 
a  word  to  Tucson.  It  was  in  the  early 
morning,  and  the  men  were  eating  break- 
fast near  the  chuck  wagon.  Tucson  said 
nothing,  but  rose  from  his  place  and  be- 
gan to  pack  his  slicker  and  look  after  his 
saddle.  After  he  had  caught  up  his 
pony  and  was  ready  to  travel,  he  came 
and  stood  near  the  chuck  wagon,  looking 
down  at  Bonanza. 

"I'm  fired,"  he  said  to  the  latter,  his 
lips  tightening  over  his  teeth  in  a  snarl. 
"I  reckon  it's  on  account  of  what  you 
said  that  night  down  in  the  bunk-house. 
I'm  goin'  over  to  headquarters  to  git  my 
time,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  ask  McVea.  If 
it's  your  fault,  I'm  tellin'  you  that  I'll 
git  you!" 

"I  ain't  sayin'  nothin',"  returned  Bon- 
anza coldly.  "But  I  reckon  you  ain't 
goin'  to  git  me."  He  moved  slightly 
and  threw  the  muzzle  of  his  six-shooter 
upward,  covering  Tucson.  "If  you're 
thinkin'  of  that,  start  now.  I'd  admire 
for  to  make  you  feel  onpunctual." 

Tucson  made  no  attempt  to  draw  his 
weapon.  He  stood,  tall  and  angular, 
looking  down  at  Bonanza,  the  snarl  still 
on  his  lips. 

"You're  a  damn  smart  man !"  he  said, 
his  words  writhing  through  his  lips; 
"but  this  thing  ain't  over!"  He  turned 
abruptly,  swung  into  his  saddle,  and 
rode  furiously  into  the  distance  that 
yawned  between  the  chuck  wagon  and 
the  Bar  Cross  ranch-house. 

Ill 

On  the  morning  of  a  day  three  weeks 
later,  the  range  boss  was  in  the  manager's 
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office,  looking  over  the  cattle 
tally.  Patiently  and  laboriously 
the  manager  ran  up  a  column  of 
figures.     Then  he  looked  up. 

"We're  ten  short  this  week," 
he  said.  "Last  week  it  was 
eight  an'  the  week  before  fif- 
teen. An'  it  ain't  dry  to  speak 
of,  an'  there's  plenty  of  grass." 

"I've  had  the  boys  lookin' 
around  for  strays,"  said  the 
range  boss,  puzzled,  "an'  there 
ain't  none.  There  ain't  any 
signs  of  any,  an'  there  ain't  a  hide  or 
carcass  that'd  show  the  wolves  had  got 
them." 

"An'  still  we're  thirty-three  short  on 
the  month,"  returned  McVea.  "Do  you 
reckon  any  of  the  boys  have  run  them 
off?" 

"The  boys  is  square,"  stated  the  range 
boss  stoutly ;  "there  ain't  been  any  of  the 
boys  missin'  for  a  minute." 

"There  ain't  none  of  them  been 
drownded?"  experimented  the  manager. 

"Huh!  There  ain't  water  deep 
enough  in  the  whole  Purgatory  country 
to  drownd  a  coyote!" 

"I  reckon  they've  just  swallered  one 
another,"  observed  McVea  sarcastically. 
"Yes,  that's  just  what  they've  done; 
they've  swallered  one  another !" 

"Meanin'  ?"  snapped  the  range  boss. 

"Meanin'  that  there's  a  leak  some- 
wheres — that  you  ought  to  find !" 

The  range  boss's  face  crimsoned.  "I 
reckon  you  could  git  a  better  man  than 
me  to  run  this  range  if  you  looked 
close!"  he  said  harshly. 

McVea  sat  erect.  "I  ain't  sayin' 
that!"  he  declared,  suddenly  placative. 
"I  don't  believe  you're  the  fault.  What 
I'm  meanin'  is  that  you  ought  to  find  the 
leak.     You  reckon  it's  rustlers?" 

"I'm  aimin'  to  see,"  returned  the  range 
boss.  "It  can't  be  nothin'  else.  I'm 
ridin'  the  Cimarron  range  to-day — where 
the  outfit  is.  If  there's  anyone  rustlin' 
cattle  I'm  goin'  to  know  it!" 

He  went  out  and  mounted  his  pony. 
The  next  morning  he  rode  up  to  the 
ranch-house  and  met  McVea  at  the  door. 
He  drooped  with '  weariness,  his  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  telling  of  loss  of 
sleep. 

"I   ain't  been  out  of   the   saddle   for 


YOU  RE    A    DAMN    SMART   MAN, 
HE    SAID. 

half  an  hour  since  I  left  here,"  he  said 
grimly.  "But  I've  found  him.  He's 
over  on  the  Cimarron,  on  Little  Elk 
crossin'.  It's  that  man  you  fired  about 
a  month  ago — Tucson  Ed,  he  calls  him- 
self."     . 

McVea's  lips  tightened.  "Then  that 
man  Bonanza  was  right,"  he  said.  "He 
kind  of  hinted  that  Tucson  was  a  rust- 
ler." His  eyes  lighted  coldly.  "I 
reckon  we'd  better  send  the  boys  over  an' 
git  him?"  he  said.  "Did  you  look  over 
his  stock?" 

"I  didn't  look,"  returned  the  range 
boss  quietly.  "While  I  was  there  he 
was  watchin'  me  from  behind  the  muzzle 
of  his  six.  I  didn't  think  I  ought  to 
try  an'  look — just  then." 

"Bonanza  told  me  to  be  gentle  with 
the  cuss,"  said  McVea,  contemplating 
the  range  boss.  "I  wonder  what  he 
meant?" 

The  range  boss  smiled.  "I  wasn't 
just  ready  to  see  if  he  could  be  handled 
any  other  way,"  he  said.  "If  Bonanza 
knows  how  to  handle  him  I  reckon  it'd 
be  a  pretty  good  idea  to  have  Bonanza 
take  care  of  him.  There  ain't  any  of 
the  boys  hankerin'  for  the  job." 

McVea  smiled  quietly.  "That  Bo- 
nanza's got  a  way  about  him  that  don't 
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tickle  me  a  heap,"  he  declared  plainly 
troubled,  "but  I  reckon  he  ain't  scared 
of  Tucson." 

"I  reckon  not,"  returned  the  range 
boss. 

McVea's  eyes  filled  with  a  deep  sig- 
nificance. "I'm  goin'  to  have  Bonanza 
ride  sign  on  Tucson,"  he  said  evenly; 
"then  if  one  or  the  other  of  them  gits 
hurt  there  won't  be  much  lost." 


IV 


With  the  beginning  of  Bonanza's 
espionage  the  Bar  Cross  cattle  ceased  to 
disappear.  For  two  weeks  the  tally 
showed  no  losses.  Then  Bonanza  was 
withdrawn  for  a  week  and  the  result 
was  a  loss  of  ten.  While  this  might 
have  been  a  mere  coincidence,  McVea 
accepted  it  as  positive  proof  of  Tucson's 
guilt.  He  called  Bonanza  into  consul- 
tation. 

The  tall  puncher  had  little  to  offer. 
"Far  as  I  c'n  see  he's  runnin'  his  own 
cattle,"  he  said,  "or  them  that  he  claims 
are  his.  I  counted  them  one  day  while 
he  was  gone  down  the  crick.  There's 
thirty-three  of  them.  But  there  ain't  a 
sign  on  any  one  of  them  to  tell  that  they 
might  have  belonged  to  the  Bar  Cross. 
If  he's  rustlin'  them  he's  plum  slick!" 

"I  reckon  you  watched  him  close?" 
said  the  manager,  though  he  knew  that 
such  had  been  his  order. 

"You're  tryin'  to  fun  me,"  said  Bo- 
nanza With  a  half  sneer.  "You  didn't 
send  me  to  watch  him  so's  I  could  have 
a  picnic." 

"No  offense!"  offered  McVea  quickly. 
"You  could  ketch  him  if  anyone  could. 
I  reckon  it's  just  as  you  say — he's  plum 
slick.  But  rustlin'  has  got  to  be 
stopped!" 

"Shore,"  agreed  Bonanza,  his  eyes  on 
the  ceiling.  "It's  shore  got  to  be 
stopped.  Give  Tucson  time  an'  he'll 
have  the  whole  Bar  Cross  ranch  over 
on  the  Cimarron." 

McVea  studied  the  tall  puncher,  but 
the  latter's  face  was  serious.  He  dis- 
missed him,  telling  him  to  resume  his 
watch. 

Again  there  were  no  losses  on  the 
tally.     Then  Bonanza  was  again  with- 


drawn and  the  following  week  more 
cattle  were  missed. 

In  deadly  earnest  was  the  watch  now 
taken  up.  Not  one  man  of  the  Bar 
Cross  outfit  but  knew  in  his  own  mind 
that  Tucson  was  the  thief.  But  it  was 
one  thing  to  know  a  thing  and  another 
to  prove  it.  McVea  thought  seriously 
of  sending  for  a  gunfighter,  but  this 
thought  was  abandoned  on  the  word  of 
Bonanza  that  Tucson  was  "plum  quick" 
with  a  gun  and  that  there  wasn't  a  gun- 
fighter  in  the  Territory  who  would  take 
a  "chancst"  with  him. 

To  the  critics  who  pointed  out  Tuc- 
son's clumsiness  with  his  gun  that  night 
at  the  bunk-house,  when  he  had  at- 
tempted to  shoot  Bonanza,  the  latter  re- 
plied that  he  had  always  considered  him- 
self lucky  to  get  out  of  that  scrape  so 
easily.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  occasion  of  their  second  clash,  which 
was  on  the  morning  that  Tucson  had 
been  discharged,  he  had  drawn  his  gun 
at  the  very  moment  that  Tucson  had 
begun  speaking  in  order  to  forestall  any 
attempt  that  the  latter  might  have  made. 
He  would  not  have  done  this  with  a  man 
who  was  considered  slow  with  his  gun. 
He  recommended  that  the  entire  outfit 
ride  sign  on  Tucson. 

This  course  was  adopted.  No  cattle 
were  stolen  while  the  men  rode  sign. 
But  after  a  little  vigilance  was  relaxed 
and  again  cattle  began  to  disappear. 

Then  McVea  took  a  hand  in  the  game, 
calling  the  other  men  off.  For  two 
weeks  he  neglected  his  other  work  and 
haunted  the  range  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Little  Elk  crossing.  But,  strangely 
enough,  cattle  continued  to  disappear. 
If  McVea  happened  to  be  hanging 
around  one  section  of  the  range,  cattle 
disappeared  from  the  other. 

The  outfit  rode  daily  from  their 
camps,  nonchalant,  carefree,  laughing 
secretly  at  the  manager.  McVea  could 
not  help  but  know  this.  He  missed  his 
meals,  he  lost  sleep,  his  eyes  grew  wor- 
ried and  dark  rings  appeared  under 
them.  Everywhere  he  was  greeted  with 
quiet  smiles,  subtle  jeers,  and  encourag- 
ing advice. 

With  a  stern  patience  that  deserved 
a  better  reward,  he  laid  clever  traps  for 
the  thief.     These  were  ignored.     Then 
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one  night  he  rode  twenty  miles  out  of 
his  way,  making  a  circuit  in  order  to 
secrete  himself  in  a  clump  of  fir-balsams 
near  Little  Elk  crossing. 

He  had  talked  of  this  two  days  be- 
fore, with  Bonanza.  The  latter  had 
recommended  it  only  as  a  last  resort, 
terming  it  a  risk  to  go  so  close  to  Tuc- 
son on  such  a  mission. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  warning  could 
have  been  regarded  with  profit.  One 
afternoon  McVea  returned  to  the  ranch- 
house,  after  having  been  gone  since  the 
night  before.  jHis  gun  was  missing,  his 
face  was  scratched ;  he  bore  marks  of 
rough  treatment  and  damaged  vanity.! 
He  communicated  his  secret  to  no  one, 
but  later  it  transpired  that  Tucson  had 
come  upon  him  from  behind,  had  taken 
his  gun,  manhandled  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  roost  in  the  fir-balsam  during  the 
whole  of  that  night  and  part  of  the  next 
day — only  letting  him  off  when  he  had 
promised  to  pry  around  his  place  no 
more. 


V 


On  a  morning,  a  few  days  following 
that  upon  which  McVea  had  had  his 
experience  with  Tucson,  he  came  upon 
Bonanza,  riding  his  pony  along  the  edge 
of  a  coulee  about  a  mile  from  the  ranch- 
house.  Bonanza  drew  his  pony  to  a  halt 
— a  sign  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  the 
manager.  The  latter  likewise  reined  in 
his  pony. 

"You  done  anything  more  about  Tuc- 
son?" asked  Bonanza. 

He  sat  carelessly  in  his  saddle,  his 
eyes  roving  over  the  manager  with  a 
quizzical  interest.  McVea  thought  he 
had  never  seen  a  man  with  a  deeper  eye. 

"I  reckon  there  ain't  nothin'  to  be 
done,"  he  said  shortly. 

Bonanza  smiled.  "Well,  now,"  he 
said,  "seems  if  I  was  runnin'  a  ranch 
there  wouldn't  no  durn  rustler  be  nippin' 
my  cattle." 

"I  reckon  we  can't  do  anything  with- 
out proof,"  returned  McVea  glumly. 

"How  many  beeves  you  missin'?" 

"Forty-odd." 

Bonanza  smiled  again.  "Tucson's 
got  forty-seven,"  he  said.  "I  counted 
them  yesterday  while  they  was  grazin'  in 


the  basin  near  Little  Elk.  Curious  that 
Tucson  should  have  forty-seven  beeves, 
when  you're  missin'  just  about  that 
many.  Do  you  reckon  he  could  have 
got  them  from  Tucker,  over  at  the 
Lazy  J?" 

McVea  shook  his  head  negatively. 
"It's  a  hundred  miles  to  the  Lazy  J,"  he 
returned;  "he  wouldn't  drive  no  beeves 
that  far  when  they  was  some  around 
Little  Elk.  Besides,  he  ain't  been  away 
long  enough  to  do  it." 

Bonanza  allowed  a  slow  glance  to 
travel  over  the  manager.  "If  I  was  run- 
nin' things  I'd  take  it  that  them  forty- 
seven  beeves  belonged  to  the  Bar  Cross." 

"You  couldn't  prove  it,"  said  McVea. 
"An'  you  can't  do  anything  unless  you 
ketch  him  with  the  goods  on." 

"Mebbe  not,"  returned  Bonanza 
coldly,  "but  I  reckon  I'd  have  someone 
go  over  there  an'  git  the  beeves." 

McVea  sensed  a  deep  meaning  in  Bo- 
nanza's words.  He  leaned  forward. 
"If  you  was  managin'  the  Bar  Cross, 
who  would  you  send  over  there?" 

Bonanza  looked  steadily  at  the  man- 
ager. "I'd  pick  out  a  man  that  I  could 
trust  to  keep  his  head  shut.  I'd  tell  him 
to  go  an'  git  them  beeves,  an'  I'd  say 
nothin'  about  how  he  was  to  do  it." 

"I  reckon  you  could  tell  me  where  I 
could  git  such  a  man?"  inquired  McVea 
significantly. 

Bonanza  smiled  mirthlessly.  "If  you 
was  lookin'  right  hard  you  could  see  one 
right  now,"  he  said. 

McVea  drew  a  long  breath. 

"If  I  was  manager,"  continued  Bo- 
nanza, "I'd  pick  out  such  a  man.  Then 
I'd  give  him  about  five  hundred  dollars 
an'  tell  him  to  go  ahead." 

McVea  sat  suddenly  erect.  "Look 
here!"  he  said;  "let's  talk  business!  It 
wouldn't  do  a  bit  of  good  to  git  the 
beeves  an'  let  the  man  git  off.  He'd  git 
more.  What's  needed  is  to  git  the  man. 
When  the  man's  gone  it's  easy  enough 
to  git  the  beeves.     You  reckon?" 

"Shore.  No  one  could  git  Tucson's 
cattle  without  gittin'  Tucson  first.  I 
was  meanin'  that  when  I  spoke.  I  ain't 
got  no  love  for  Tucson.  I  ain't  forgot 
that  he  tried  to  shoot  me.  I'd  admire 
to  git  paid  for  puttin'  him  out  of  busi- 
ness." 
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"You  git  the  five  hundred  !■"  said 
McVea.  "That's  settled."  He  urged 
his  pony  forward,  but  stopped  when  he 
heard  Bonanza's  voice. 

"It  ain't  settled,"  he  said  slowly. 
"I've  got  to  have  the  money  first.  It's 
got  to  be  cash,  an'  I  want  what's  comin' 
to  me  on  top  of  it.  That'll  make  five 
hundred  an'  seventy.  If  I  git  Tucson 
I'd  have  to  hit  the  breeze  immediate.  I 
reckon  there'd  be  some  talk  amongst  the 
boys." 

"The  money '11  be  ready,"  assured 
McVea.  "Day  after  to-morrow  the 
boys  are  goin'  down  the  Purgatory,  an' 
I'll  go  along  with  them  to  Trinidad  to 
git  the  money." 

"Correct,"  returned  Bonanza.  "I 
reckon  Tucson's  as  good  as  dead." 


VI 

On  the  day  appointed  the  outfit  is- 
sued from  the  Bar  Cross  headquarters 
to  take  up  the  long  trail  to  the  Purga- 
tory. McVea  accompanied  them,  tell- 
ing them  that  he  was  going  to  Trinidad. 

The  next  day  he  returned  alone.  All 
the  men — even  to  the  blacksmith — ac- 
companied the  outfit.  The  ranch  was 
deserted,  except  for  the  manager  and 
Bonanza. 

That  night  Bonanza  rode  up  to  the 
ranch-house  door  and  dismounted. 
McVea  saw  him  and  called  him  to  the 
office. 

"You  got  that  money?"  questioned 
Bonanza  as  he  came  close  to  the  manager. 

McVea  nodded.  "Brought  it  over 
from  Trinidad  to-day,"  he  returned. 

Bonanza  smiled  grimly.  "Git  it!"  he 
commanded ;  "an'  git  on  your  cayuse. 
I've  got  somethin'  to  show  you !" 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  swept  out 
on  the  plains,  riding  in  the  direction  of 
Little  Elk  crossing. 

"I  reckon  you  got  him?"  questioned 
McVea,  eyeing  the  stern-faced  puncher, 
who  bestrode  his  flying  pony  silently,  al- 
ways a  pace  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
manager's  laboring  animal. 

"Wait!"  returned  Bonanza,  without 
looking  around. 

For  an  hour  they  rode  on,  saying  noth- 
ing,  with  a  big  yellow  moon    at  their 


backs.  Then  presently  they  came  to 
Little  Elk  crossing  and  saw  Tucson's 
cabin,  snug  in  a  patch  of  moonlight  that 
straggled  down  through  some  trees. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  cabin ;  no  sign 
of  Tucson. 

"I  reckon — "  began  the  manager. 

"He's  over  here,"  interrupted  Bo- 
nanza. 

He  urged  his  pony  through  a  clearing 
and  then  followed  a  narrow  trail  that 
led  deep  into  a  Cottonwood  grove.  For 
several  minutes  this  trail  zigzagged 
through  the  wood  and  then  suddenly 
broke  out  into  another  clearing.  As 
they  reached  the  fringe  of  trees  the  two 
ponies  reared  and  came  to  a  halt,  trem- 
bling. Squarely  in  a  patch  of  moonlight 
on  the  edge  of  the  clearing  a  man's  body 
swung,  dangling  from  a  rope's  end,  like 
a  pendulum. 

"That's  him!"  said  Bonanza  grimly. 

McVea  drew  a  deep  breath,  his  face 
paling  and  hard  lines  coming  into  it  as 
he  watched  the  grewsome  thing  swing- 
ing idly  in  the  breeze.  Then,  the  shock 
passing,  he  urged  his  pony  closer  and 
peered  intently  at  the  face  of  the  man. 

"It's  Tucson!"  he  said  in  an  awed 
voice.     "God !" 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  clear- 
ing. He  urged  his  pony  about  and  clat- 
tered over  the  back  trail,  Bonanza  fol- 
lowing. When  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  wood  McVea  turned  and  looked 
at  Bonanza. 

"How  in  hell  did  you  do  it  alone?" 
he  said. 

Bonanza  smiled  felinely.  "  I  reckon 
that's  my  business,"  he  said  coldly.  "I 
got  him  an'  that's  enough  for  you.  "I'll 
trouble  you  for  that  five  hundred  an' 
seventy." 

McVea  passed  the  money  over,  his 
hands  trembling  in  his  eagerness  to  have 
the  transaction  finished.  And  then  for 
a  moment  they  sat  silent  in  their  saddles 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  McVea  cast 
a  shuddering  glance  back  toward  the 
clearing. 

"I'll  send  some  one  over  to-morrow 
to  bury  him,"  he  said.  For  an  instant 
his  face  softened.  "I'm  sort  of  sorry  it 
had   to  happen  to  the  cuss,"  he  added. 

Bonanza  grinned  coldly.  "He  had  it 
comin',"  he  said.     He  turned  his  pony's 
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head  toward  the  crossing.  "I'm  hittin' 
up  the  breeze  to  the  Two  Butte,"  he  said 
shortly.  "S'long."  He  rode  toward 
the  crossing,  without  looking  back. 

For  a  moment  McVea  sat  in  the 
saddle,  watching  him.  Then  with  a 
half  frightened  glance  at  the  cottonwood, 
he  spurred  his  pony  furiously  over  the 
plains  toward  the  ranch-house. 

VII 

Bonanza  did  not  go  far.  He  rode 
only  into  the  shadows  of  some  trees  on 


the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  When 
he  could  no  longer  hear  the  rapid  beat 
of  hoofs  on  the  hard  sand  of  the  plains, 
he  turned  his  pony's  head  and  recrossed 
the  river.  Riding  to  the  edge  of  the 
cottonwood,  he  halted  his  pony  on  the 
edge  of  the  slope  above  the  river  and 
watched  McVea  and  his  pony  disappear 
into  the  darkness.  Then  he  rode  into 
the  clearing  where  Tucson's  body  swung. 
He  dismounted  and  walked  into  the 
shadow  of  some  shrubbery  that  grew 
very  close  to  the  tree  from  which  Tuc- 
son was  suspended,  pulling  out  of  the 
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shadows  a  small  wooden  soap  box.  This 
he  shoved  under  Tucson's  feet.  Then 
he  loosened  the  rope  that  was  tied 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree — working 
very  deliberately. 

"Git  a  move  on,  y'u  ol'  hoss  thief!" 
said  Tucson  suddenly.  "Durned  if  I 
didn't  think  you'd  gone  an'  left  me!" 

"I  was  considerin',"  returned  Bo- 
nanza. "But  I  knowed  it  wouldn't  do 
any  good.  You'd  have  cut  the  rope  an' 
spoiled  it  an'  then  you'd  have  camped  on 
my  trail  'til  you'd  got  me."  He  stood 
up,  laughing  ironically.  "I  reckon 
McVea  come  pretty  near  bein'  scared," 
he  said. 

•  "If  he  hadn't  bin,"  said  Tucson,  as 
he  slid  down  upon  the  box,  "he'd  have 
seen  this  soap  box,  which  I  didn't  quite 
kick  out  of  sight,  an'  he'd  have  seen 
this  nice  little  piece  of  rope  that  I  got 
tied  around  my  neck  to  make  it  look  like 
a  reg'lar  hangin'." 

Bonanza  was  packing  his  slicker,  plac- 
ing into  it  the  small  leather  bag  that 
McVea  had  given  him.  He  turned 
while  engaged  in  this  task  and  smiled 
again  at  Tucson.  "I  reckon  you  c'n 
hand  that  strap  over,  which  you've  got 
under  your  arms,"  he  said.  "I  need  it 
to  fasten  up  that  five  hundred  an' 
seventy.  An'  I  might  want  it  to  hang 
you  with  again." 

Tucson  drew  off  his  coat,  revealing  a 
broad  strap  buckled  tight  up  under  his 
arm-pits,  to  which  was  knotted  the  rope 
from  which  he  had  been  suspended. 

"I  reckon  we  ought  to  write  a  little 
billy  doo  to  McVea,  so's  to  let  him  know 
that  he  ain't  exactly  as  wise  as  he  thinks 
he  is!"  he  said. 

"You're  the  poet  lariat  of  this  here 
outfit,"  said  Bonanza,  grinning,  still 
busy  at  the  slicker. 

Producing  a  soiled  piece  of  paper  from 
somewhere  about  his  person,  Tucson 
wrought  a  brief  note  in  picturesque  chi- 


rography,  pinning  it  to  the  tree  from 
which  he  had  been  swinging  a  short  time 
before. 

"I  don't  reckon  anyone'll  ever  see  it 
though,"  he  said  when  he  had  finished 
and  was  mounting  his  horse,  which  Bo- 
nanza had  produced  from  somewhere  in 
the  shadows. 

"Hush!"  returned  Bonanza,  swinging 
into  his  own  saddle.  "Someone  will 
shore  see  it ;  McVea's  goin'  to  send  some- 
one over  here  to-morrow  on  purpose  to 
bury  you." 

Late  the  next  afternoon  McVea  and 
one  of  his  punchers  stood  at  the  base  of 
the  tree,    reading  Tucson's   brief   note. 

"Mr.  McVea" — it  read,  the  ironic 
prefix  underscored — "we're  leavin'  you 
now.  It's  the  dead  man  that's  writin' 
this.  We  thought  that  mebbe  you'd  like 
to  know  that  that  day  when  you  was 
roostin'  in  the  tree,  Denver  was  back  in 
the  bush  laffin'  at  you.  He'd  told  me 
that  you  was  plum  slick  at  sizin'  up  men. 
We're  leavin'  you  to  think  that  over. 
Ta,  ta. 

Yours  very  trooly, 
Santa  Fe,  alias  Tucson  Ed." 

"Denver,"  said  the  puncher,  contem- 
plating the  note  with  a  humorous  eye, 
"an'  Santa  Fe.  I  reckon  them's  the  two 
guys  which  made  a  howlin'  jackass  out 
o'  that  Cimarron  sheriff." 

He  caught  McVea's  look  of  inquiry. 

"It's  a  long  story,"  resumed  the 
puncher.  "But  they  got  two  hundred 
an'  fifty  from  the  sheriff,  provin'  that  he 
was  easy." 

McVea  stiffened.  "Meanin'  that  be- 
cause they  got  five  hundred  out  of  me 
I'm  twiced  as  easy?"  he  demanded. 

"I  reckon  I  didn't  say  that,"  returned 
the  puncher,  his  eyes  swimming  with 
something  that  McVea  could  not 
fathom. 


WHEN    THE    TROUT    ARE    RISING    WELL    OTHER    THINGS    DO    NOT    MATTER. 


TROUT    FISHING    PROBLEMS 
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YMPATHY  is  a  state  of  mind 
easily,  even  automatically,  as- 
sumed and  it  costs  nothing. 
However,  as  a  usual  thing,  the 
other  fellow's  troubles  are  the 
least  of  3?our  own.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  trout  fishing.  It  is 
mighty  easy  to  sympathize  with  a  friend 
when  he  gets  "hung  up,"  falls  in  the 
river,  fights  a  losing  fight  with  a  barbed- 
wire  fence,  smashes  his  rod,  consistently 
fails  to  induce  a  trout  to  rise,  or  other- 
wise— and  the  different  varieties  of  hard 
luck  in  trout  fishing  are  of  several  more 
than  fifty-seven — succeeds  only  in  getting 
himself  into  difficulties. 

It  is  when  these  disasters  severally  or 
collectively — and  it  is  generally  collec- 
tively— are  visited  personally  upon 
you  that  you  realize  in  the  truest  and 


most  acute  manner  what  Trouble  really 
is.  Of  course,  it  is  distinctly  easier  to  be 
philosophical  and  coldly  practical  on  a 
typewriter  than  when  standing  waist- 
deep  in  a  swift  trout  stream  with  your 
flies  fast  in  a  tree-top  for  the  fifth  con- 
secutive time  in  as  many  minutes;  not- 
withstanding which,  if  you  keep  your 
temper  and  go  about  it  right,  getting 
out  of  trout  fishing  difficulties  is  often 
easier  than  you  think. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  pretty  safe  gen- 
eral proposition  that  if  the  trout  are  ris- 
ing well  other  things  do  not  matter ;  un- 
der such  circumstances  the  customary 
vicissitudes  of  the  angler  in  the  way  of 
misfortune  become  merely  incidents. 
The  acid  test  of  the  angler's  sportsman- 
ship, skill,  and  temper  comes  when  the 
trout   rise    infrequently   or   not    at    all. 
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The  veteran  fly-caster  has  been  up  against 
this  state  of  affairs  so  often  that  he  is  apt 
to  bear  it  equably;  not  so  the  novice  or 
near-novice. 

When  you  fail  to  get  rises  Keep  Your 
Temper  and  work  hard ;  keep  your  line 
wet.  Never,  as  you  value  a  comfortably 
full  creel,  persuade  yourself  that  the  rea- 
son for  your  failure  is  the  lack  of  trout  in 
the  stream.  That's  a  mighty  poor  ex- 
cuse for  unskilled  fishing.  There  are 
trout  in   the  stream.     The  chances  are 


that,  right  along,  you  are  fishing  over 
bushels  of  them.  Of  course,  in  every 
trout  stream  there  are  stretches  of  poor 
water;  and  if  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  stream  you  will  know  where  these 
are.  But  if  you  are  casting  over  a 
known  reach  of  good  water,  without  suc- 
cess, make  up  your  mind  right  away  that 
something  is  the  matter  with  your  fly- 
fishing— the  trout  are  there. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  to  the 
writer  times  without  number  that  tem- 
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porary  inability  to  induce  a  trout  to 
rise  in  a  given  stretch  of  water  must 
never  be  attributed  to  lack  of  fish.  Next 
day — even  one  hour  after  you  have  fished 
that  water — you  or  someone  else  will 
raise  them  there  in  abundance.  And  it 
pays,  too,  to  fish  the  reputed  poor  water 
and  fish  it  carefully. 

Continued  failure  to  get  a  rise  can 
only  rightly  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
wrong  methods  and  tackle  for  the  time 
being  and  the  existent  stream  conditions. 


The  first  counter-move  to  make  is  to 
change  your  flies.  In  changing  flies, 
however,  one  should  do  so  with  some 
definite  idea  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
change, not  merely  "putting  up"  two  or 
three  new  flies  on  the  chuck-and-chance- 
it  principle.  The  change  may  be  either 
of  size,  retaining  the  original  patterns  of 
the  cast,  or  flies  different  in  pattern  may 
be  substituted. 

Personally     when      fishing     familiar 
streams,  and  so  being  fairly  certain  of 
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WHEN 


the  flies  most  apt  to  prove  successful,  I 
always  favor  change  of  size  before 
change  of  pattern.  When  fishing 
strange  waters,  however,  I  use  a  cast 
made  up  of  flies  dressed  on  number 
eight  hooks,  the  normal  size  under  aver- 
age conditions,  and  if  unsuccessful 
I  change  the  patterns.  As  a  rule,  of 
course,  flies  of  subdued  coloration  are 
most  used  in  trout  fishing  in  civilized 
waters ;  when  you  change  the  patterns  of 
your  cast  favor  brighter  flies. 

Concretely,  if  you  are  fishing  the 
Beaverkill  and  Cahill,  change  to  coach- 
man and  grizzly  king  or  Wickham's 
Fancy.  Also,  if  your  fly-book  contains 
some  floating  flies  and  you  know  how 
to  use  them,  try  fishing  "dry."  Change 
of  size  should  generally  be  to  the  smaller 
sizes — but  not  always.  If  you  are  fish- 
ing a  large,  deep  stream,  it  may  be  that, 
for  the  time,  flies  on  number  six  or  even 
four  Sproat  hooks  will  be  none  too  large. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  situations  in 
which  the  fly-caster  is  apt  to  find  him- 
self is  when  the  trout  are  voraciously  and 
visibly  feeding  upon  some  natural  fly  at 


the  time  very  abundant  on  the  water. 
Customarily,  in  such  case,  the  fish  will 
refuse  to  notice  even  the  most  skilfully 
presented  artificials.  To  the  novice  this 
state  of  affairs  is,  perhaps,  the  most  try- 
ing of  all;  the  sight  of  the  trout,  often 
large  ones,  feeding  upon  the  natural  fly 
induces  the  fond  belief  that  one  has  only 
to  cast  the  flies  in  order  to  make  con- 
nections with  a  record  trout ;  also,  the 
visible  feeding  of  large  fish — and  the 
novice  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this — in- 
duces generally  an  acute  case  of  buck 
fever. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief the  only  sure  way  to  take  a  trout 
under  such  conditions  is  to  identify  the 
fly  upon  which  the  trout  are  feeding — 
merely  as  to  size  and  coloration,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  its  scientific  name 
— and  to  approximate  it  as  closely  as 
possible  with  a   dry  fly. 

Last  season  while  fishing  a  large  pool 
in  a  Connecticut  trout  stream  I  observed 
a  pound  fish  rising  with  the  regularity  of 
clock-work  to  some  fly.  Of  course,  I 
went  for  him  at  once,  using  a  coachman 
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NOT    ALWAYS. 


-BUT 


and  Cahill  fished  wet.  The  trout  paid 
them  no  attention  whatever,  but  while 
the  artificials  were  actually  on  the  water 
would  take  the  natural  fly  within  a  few 
inches  of  them.  While  I  was  changing 
flies  and  casting  for  him,  keeping  well 
out  of  sight  and  casting  as  cleverly  as  I 
knew  how,  the  fish  rose  to  the  natural 
fly  a  dozen  or  more  times. 

Finally  I  obtained  a  fair  sight  of  one 
of  the  little  flies  to  which,  presumably, 
the  trout  was  rising.  The  closest  ap- 
proximation in  the  fly-book  appeared  to 
be  a  golden  ribbed  hare's  ear  dressed  on 
a  number  twelve  hook  and  tied  "dry." 
This  fly  I  carefully  waterproofed  and 
cast  singly  about  three  feet  above  the 
spot  where  the  trout  was  rising.  When 
it  had  floated  down  to  the  proper  spot 
it  was  taken  at  once  without  hesitation. 
This  fish,  by  the  way,  when  landed 
proved  to  have  been  seriously  maimed  at 
some  previous  time,  the  under  jaw  being 
"slewed"  to  a  direction  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  upper.  Yet  the  fish  was 
plump  and  apparently  in  first-class  con- 
dition. 


Under  similar  circumstances  a  wet  fly 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  natural 
fly  upon  which  the  trout  are  feeding  will 
sometimes  be  successful ;  it  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  fish  are  thus  visibly 
feeding  the  fly-caster  can  only  hope  to 
kill  a  trout  by  the  very  best  of  fly-cast- 
ing or  the  very  best  of  good  luck.  Also 
it  is  a  fact  that  if  you  carefully  spot  the 
rises,  endeavoring  to  identify  the  individ- 
ual trout,  you  will  often  find  they  are 
little  fellows.  Sometimes,  too,  you  will 
find  that  the  flies  upon  which  they  are 
feeding  are  almost  invisible  midges  prac- 
tically impossible  of  imitation  by  the 
artificial  fly. 

Unless  the  fish  break  water  when  ris- 
ing to  the  natural  fly — and  often  they  do 
not,  simply  making  a  "dimple"  on  the 
surface — it  is  very  difficult  to  differenti- 
ate between  the  rises  of  small  and  large 
trout,  particularly  when  the  fly-caster  is 
some  distance  away.  Before  going  after 
any  certain  rising  trout — and  this  rule 
always  applies  to  fishing  the  dry-fly — it 
is  well,  if  possible,  to  be  sure  you  are  not 
wasting  your  efforts  on  a  fingerling. 
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If  changing  the  flies  does  not  produce 
results,  the  method  of  fishing  them 
should  be  varied.  A  reversal  of  fortune 
is  often  brought  about  by  fishing  the  wet- 
test of  wet  flies.  Particularly  early  in 
the  season,  or  later  when  at  any  time  the 
stream  is  high,  the  submerged  fly  is  most 
apt  to  be  the  winner.  Cast  across  the 
stream,  allowing  the  current  to  sweep 
the  flies  downstream  in  a  semi-circle, 
keeping  a  taut  line  by  stripping  in  with 
the  left  hand. 

Working  the  End  Fly 

Casting  and  fishing  the  flies  in  this 
manner,  the  end  fly  will  usually  be  sub- 
merged from  three  to  five  inches,  while 
the  dropper  is  considerably  nearer  the 
surface.  Eight  out  of  ten  fish  will  take 
the  end  fly  provided  it  is  of  the  right 
pattern.  The  season  of  1910  was  very 
favorable  for  early  fly-fishing.  On  the 
second  day  of  April  I  took  nine  trout  on 
the  fly,  everyone  on  the  coachman  fished 
as  above  noted.  During  the  next  few 
days  eighty-nine  trout  out  of  one  hun- 
dred were  taken  on  the  coachman,  fished 
very  wet,  eleven  being  taken  on  the 
dropper  fly,  a  Beaverkill  or  cowdung. 

Another  situation  generally  productive 
of  lost  tempers  and  empty  creels  is  when 
the  trout  are  rising  short,  simply  coming 
up  and  rolling  over  on  the  surface  be- 
hind the  fly  without  touching  it  or,  at 
best,  merely  "nosing"  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  hooking  a  fish  is  almost  impos- 
sible. Various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  explain  this  state  of  affairs  of 
which  "curiosity"  is  perhaps  the  most 
plausible.  At  times  a  trout,  even  when 
not  feeding,  will  rise  to  all  sorts  of  small 
floating  objects,  little  willow  leaves, 
small  pieces  of  white  paper,  anything 
that  looks  attractive  and  possibly  sug- 
gests closer  examination.  At  times,  also, 
they  will  even  take  such  objects  into  the 
mouth,  expelling  them  instantly  there- 
after. 

Theories  aside,  here  is  a  condition  cal- 
culated to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  expert 
and  novice  alike.  First  make  sure  that 
you  are  not  striking  too  slowly,  after 
which,  in  view  of  my  own  experience,  a 
change  to  the  very  smallest  flies  is  most 
apt  to  produce  moderate  returns.     It  is 


a  fact,  of  course,  that  when  using  very 
small  flies  a  large  percentage  of  strikes 
will  be  missed  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  hooks;  however,  an  occasional  trout 
taken  under  such  circumstances  is  decid- 
edly better  than  complete  failure. 

You  will  be  surprised,  too,  to  see  how 
even  the  smallest  of  hooks,  if  once  it  gets 
a  fair  hold,  will  "stay  with"  a  large 
trout.  I  have  sometimes  actually  been 
led  to  believe  it  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  smaller  the  hook  the  better  the  hold 
— but,  undoubtedly,  more  rises  are 
missed  with  the  very  small  flies. 

Tournament  casting  is  not  fishing,  but 
the  expert  caster,  the  man  who  has  ab- 
solute control  of  rod  and  line  at  every 
stage  of  the  game  and  under  all  condi- 
tions— so  far  as  this  may  be  reasonably 
attained — possesses  a  great  advantage 
over  the  caster  whose  work  with  the  rod 
may  be  termed  slipshod.  In  every  trout 
stream  there  are  reaches  where  the  cast- 
ing is  more  or  less  difficult  owing  to  over- 
hanging brush,  difficult  wading  necessi- 
tating long  casting,  or  on  account  of 
other  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature. 
In  such  places  the  man  who  can  accurate- 
ly swing  a  fairly  long  line,  with  good 
judgment  as  to  direction  and  distance  on 
both  the  forward  and  back  casts,  is  apt 
to  have  things  pretty  much  his  own  way 
— and  places  of  this  character  notoriously 
hold  the  best  fish.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, these  are  the  places  which  are  liable 
to  develop  into  little  infernos  for  the 
novitiate  with  the  fly-rod. 

It  is  very  easy  for  me  to  say,  in  re- 
gard to  fly-casting  under  difficult  stream 
conditions,  develop  good  judgment  as  to 
distance  and  direction,  and  see  to  it  that 
your  flies  go  where  you  think  they  are 
going.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  be- 
lieve that  faithful  practice  will  go  far 
toward  making  one  a  fair  obstacle  fly- 
caster,  I  am  certain  that  the  man  who 
casts  best  under  the  worst  conditions  does 
it  instinctively,  and  instinct  is  a  pretty 
difficult  quality  to  cultivate. 

Often  I  have  seen  an  angler  make  cast 
after  cast,  missing  by  a  hair  an  over- 
hanging branch  on  the  back  cast  and 
shooting  the  flies  under  projecting  brush 
on  the  forward  cast,  with  never  a  "hang 
up"  in  half  a  mile  of  the  most  difficult 
water.     I  do  not  believe  that  a  perform- 
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ance  of  that  sort  can  rightly  be  credited 
to  anything  but  unerring  instinct  and,  of 
course,  good  eye  and  much  experience. 
Correct  judgment  as  to  distance  and  di- 
rection on  both  the  forward  and  back 
casts  is  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  this 
you  must  try  to  acquire  to  your  natural 
limit  of  proficiency. 

Right  here' it  would  be  well  to  note  a 
distinct  practical  difference  between  the 
literature  of  fly-fishing,  fly-casting  as  usu- 
ally done  in  tournaments,  and  fly-casting 


for  real  trout  in  a  real  trout  stream. 
The  overhead  cast  is  the  one  which  has 
received  almost  the  entire  attention  of 
fishing  writers,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  horizontal  cast  is  by  far  the 
most  useful  to  the  stream  fly-fisherman. 

The  horizontal  cast  is  the  best  to  use 
when  fishing  against  a  moderately  strong 
wind ;  it  is  also  the  best  to  use,  when 
casting  a  short  line,  to  avoid  frightening 
the  fish  by  the  overhead  swing  of  the 
rod,  and,  since  the  rod  is  kept  well  down 
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it  lessens  the  possibility  of  heliographing  where  you  want  them.  The  overhead 
the  danger  signal  to  the  trout  by  flashing  cast  is  the  best  for  accuracy  since  the 
ferrules;  it  is  always  the  most  advan-  point  of  the  rod  throughout  the  forward 
tageous  cast — indeed,  is  generally  neces-  cast  is  moving  in  a  line  with  the  spot 
sitated — when  brush  fishing;  and,  on  the  where  you  wish  to  drop  the  flies.  This 
authority  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford,  is  the  is  not  the  case  with  the  horizontal  cast, 
one  best  calculated  to  deliver  a  fly  dry  and  the  difficulty  experienced  is  some- 
and  "cocked"  on  the  water.  thing  like  that  found  by  the  beginner  at 
This  cast,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  wing-shooting  who,  on  a  swinging  shot, 
above  all  others  which  the  man  who  does  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  pull  the  trig- 
not  care  to  shine  in  casting  tournaments,  ger  without   stopping  the   swing  of   the 
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but  does  desire  to  become  a  skilful  fly- 
fisherman,  should  practice.  If  you  be- 
come adept  in  this  style  of  casting,  many 
"trout  fishing  difficulties"  are  thereby 
eliminated.  In  all  essentials  the  hori- 
zontal cast  is  quite  similar  to  the  ortho- 
dox overhead  cast,  except  that  in  both 
the  back  and  forward  swing  the  rod 
travels  parallel  with  the  water.  Be 
sure  to  make  a  very  quick  return  since 
the  flies  have  only  a  short  distance  to  fall 
before  they  will  strike  the  water  behind 
you. 

The  chief  difficulty  you  will  have  with 
this  cast  is  in  dropping  the  flies  exactly 


gun.  However,  all  necessary  accuracy  is 
by  no  means  impossible  of  attainment 
with  the  horizontal  cast,  and,  as  in  other 
things  requiring  some  small  skill,  prac- 
tice makes  perfect.  Everlastingly  keep- 
ing at  it  is  the  only  rule  for  success. 

Steady  employment  of  the  horizontal 
cast  greatly  lessens  the  liability  of  a  hang- 
up— even  when  you  forget  to  look  be- 
hind you  before  casting,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  things  not  to  forget  when  cast- 
ing in  a  new  place ;  even  if  the  flies  do 
get  fouled  they  will  be  only  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  water  where  you  can 
easily  reach  them.     Getting  hung  up  oc- 
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casionally  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  One 
would  have  to  be  superhuman  in  order 
to  avoid  it.  There  are  very  many  things 
to  think  about  when  fly-fishing,  and  now 
and  then,  something  is  forgotten. 

First,  before  making  any  effort  to  free 
the  flies,  find  out  in  just  what  manner 
they  are  caught.  Then  a  little  gentle 
manipulation  of  rod  and  line  with  the 
proper  force  and  in  the  righr  direction 
will  usually  bring  them  back.  If  the 
point  of  the  hook  has  penetrated  the  bark 
on  a  branch  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
cannot  free  it  by  a  direct  pull  from  any 
direction  whip  the  rod  up  and  down  and 
sidewise,  having  a  slightly  slack  line; 
the  waves  communicated  to  the  line  will 
first  loosen  and  finally  cause  the  hook  to 
fly  out. 

Although  a  little  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion— and  not  so  very  far  at  that — it 
might  be  suggested  here  that  stream  fly- 


fishing for  brook  trout,  in  an  average 
swift  and  rocky  trout  stream,  is  hard 
work ;  consequently  you  cannot  do  your 
best  work  unless  you  are  in  fair  physical 
condition.  To  wade  a  difficult  stream 
all  day,  casting  accurately  and  effectively 
in  all  sorts  of  places  and  under  all  sorts 
of  mostly  undesirable  conditions,  and, 
above  all,  safely  hooking  a  large  percent- 
age of  your  rises — which  you  must  do 
to  make  an  ordinarily  good  showing  at 
the  end  of  the  day — demands  stamina, 
good  nerve,  and  good  eye,  none  of  which 
things  can  be  cultivated  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  holding  down  an  office-chair. 
Almost  any  sportsman  will  assure  you 
that  stream  fly-fishing  is  quite  as  hard 
work  as  "side-hill"  hunting  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  if  there  is  any  harder  work 
than  that  I  do  not  know  what  it  is — un- 
less, possibly,  it  is  staying  home  on  the 
opening  day  for  trout. 
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IT  was  at  the  edge  of  a  dense  sweet- 
gum  wood  embroidered  with  golden 
rod,  asters,  and  wild  sunflowers — 
with  the  reddish-golden  sunset  glinting 
on  the  lower  tree  trunks — the  hour  of 
day's  passing,  of  trailing  mists  on  the 
bordering  meadows — that  I  saw  and 
heard  him.  I  had  come  a  long  way 
without  a  note  of  bird-song;  with  but 
a  glimpse  of  hurrying  wings  (for  most 
of  the  singers  had  gone  South)  ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  go  home  without 
hearing  his  lovely  flute-call. 

He  has  another  call,  a  diminutive 
rattle  sounded  usually  when  he  first 
takes  flight,  but  his  flute-call,  though 
not  a  note  of  it  is  changed  the  year 
round,  is  his  distinctive  music — tenderer, 
softer  in  quality  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Heard  at  twilight,  then,  it  is 
like  a  strand  of  silver  mist  trailed  across 
the  meadow;  a  far-off  voice  of  memory 
— a  spirit  call  sad  and  inexpressibly 
sweet. 

When  he  saw  me  coming  he  crouched 
in  the  grass,  his  yellow  breast  almost 
hid,  his  tail  flirting  its  white,  outer 
feathers  in  view;  but  as  I  waited  pa- 
tiently,   perfectly    still,    he    straightened 


up ;  his  flute  rang  clear,  and  presently, 
out  of  the  sunset,  like  a  faint  echo  came 
an   answer. 

The  meadowlark  is  a  great  lover  of 
fences,  stumps,  wheat  shocks,  and  hay- 
stacks. He  has  an  amusing  way,  too, 
of  watching  over  his  shoulder,  anyone 
approaching,  his  back  humped  up,  his 
wings  slightly  spread,  his  tail  twitching, 
sounding  hi*  rattle,  on  the  point  of  fly- 
ing, and,  as  he  springs  off  on  his  half- 
flapping,  half  sailing  flight,  he  will  still 
look  back  as  if  to  say:  "You  can't  catch 
me  napping!" 

For  years,  even  though  our  statutes 
forbid  it,  these  birds  were  wantonly  shot 
by  every  fellow  who  wanted  to  practice 
wing  shooting.  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  them  killed  and  left  lying  on  the 
meadows.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  a  broader  senti- 
ment is  somewhat  sniffed  at.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  believe  the 
meadowlarks  are  increasing.  In  the 
winter  they  may  be  seen  in  great  flocks 
on  our  meadows. 

Their  bright  breasts;  their  high- 
pitched  mellow  flutes — where  will  one 
find  cheerier  color  or  sweeter  music? 


SPEEDING   UP    THE   MOTOR 

BOAT 


BY  LAWRENCE    LARUE 


"""^IHE  question  of  speed  in  a 
motor  boat  is  an  intricate 
one,  as  there  are  many 
factors  to  be  considered ; 
and  these  do  not  always 
give  the  results  that  are 
expected.  A  fleet  of  boats  may  be  built, 
all  of  exactly  the  same  size,  constructed 
from  the  same  patterns  and  equipped 
with  the  same  make  and  size  of  motor, 
and  yet  there  may  be  a  consistent  differ- 
ence of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  be- 
tween the  speed  of  the  fastest  and  slow- 
est. It  is  such  results  as  these,  consist- 
ent by  virtue  of  their  inconsistency,  that 
puzzle  not  only  the  owner,  but  the  de- 
signer and  builder  as  well ;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  most 
expert  of  the  latter  can  accurately  deter- 
mine what  speed  a  motor  boat  will  make 
until  she  is  actually  launched  and  tried 
out  under  the  best  of  running  conditions. 
If  the  expected  results  are  not  then 
obtained,  it  may  require  no  small  amount 
of  experimenting  before  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  found;  when  it  is  believed  that 
an  increase  in  power  will  produce  the  de- 
sired speed,  it  may  be  discovered  that  this 
will  not  be  nearly  so  effective  as  a  simple 
change  in  the  pitch  of  the  wheel.  It  is 
small  wonder,  then,  that  both  expert  and 
amateur  will  be  found  making  frequent 
changes  in  the  details  of  his  boat  in 
search  of  that  elusive  extra  mile-an-hour. 
The  power  plant  will  probably  receive 
more  than  its  share  of  praise  or  censure, 
according  to  the  performance  of  the  boat, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  ordinary  owner 
will  first  direct  his  attention  if  any  in- 
crease in  speed  is  desired.  The  greater 
the  speed  desired,  the  more  powerful 
must  be  the  motor  installed  to  drive  the 
boat.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
by  power  is  meant  the  actual  ability  to 
do  work,  and  not  necessarily  the  size  of 
the  motor  or  bore  and  stroke  of  the 
cylinders.     The  old-style  motors  of  ten 


horsepower  were  much  larger  and  more 
clumsy  than  the  present-day  engines  de- 
veloping over  twice  that  power,  and 
while,  under  the  same  conditions,  a 
greater  bore  and  stroke  will  give  an  in- 
creased power,  it  is  the  actual  test  of 
the  motor  on  the  blocks  that  really 
counts. 

But  a  more  powerful  motor  is  not  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  that  may  merely  be 
rubbed  with  the  starting  crank  to  shoot 
the  boat  off  at  a  greatly  increased  speed. 
There  are,  in  fact,  certain  limits  beyond 
which  a  boat  may  not  be  driven,  no 
matter  how  great  the  power  installed, 
and  this  applies  to  the  motor  canoe  and 
converted  cat  boat  as  well  as  to  the  es- 
pecially designed  racer.  The  tendency 
to  "overpower"  is  one  of  the  great  faults 
of  the  average  amateur  and  of  many 
builders;  every  design  has  a  certain 
speed  beyond  which  any  increase  in  num- 
ber of  cylinders  or  size  of  motor  is  an 
actual  waste  of  power. 

An  incident  illustrating  the  futility  of 
crowding  excess  power  into  a  hull  that 
is  already  being  driven  at  the  top  speed 
for  which  it  was  designed  is  found  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  well-known  racers  of 
a  few  years  ago.  This  particular  craft 
was  thirty  feet  long,  and  when  equipped 
with  a  forty-eight  horsepower  motor, 
could  maintain  an  average  of  twenty- 
four  miles  an  hour — a  speed  considered 
remarkable  in  those  days.  But  her 
owner  was  not  satisfied  and  decided  that 
if  he  could  get  twenty-four  miles  with 
forty-eight  horsepower,  he  would  have 
no  trouble  in  making  a  world-renowned 
racer  if  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
power motor  was  installed  in  her. 

He  made  the  change,  but  instead  of 
being  able  to  travel  over  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  as  he 
expected,  he  found  that  his  craft  could 
make  scarcely  a  mile  an  hour  more  than 
she  could  with  her  old  motor,  and  that 
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the  greater  part  of  the  increased  power 
only  served  to  drive  her  into  the  water, 
instead  of  over  it.  When  the  motor  was 
opened  to  its  full  power,  the  hull  almost 
submerged  itself  in  its  own  wave,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  fastest  running  was 
obtained  when  only  about  one-third  of 
the  available  power  of  the  engine  was 
used. 

Vagaries  of  Power 

This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  case 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  owner  and 
builder  (or  re-builder,  rather),  but  re- 
sults of  this  nature  are  liable  to  be  ob- 
tained, to  a  less  extent,  when  applied  to 
smaller  boats  of  low  power  and  slow 
speed.  "Let  well  enough  alone"  is  a 
good  maxim  to  follow,  although  this 
does  not  mean  that  better  results  can- 
not be  obtained  often  by  increasing  the 
power  of  a  motor  boat.  Many  hulls  are 
not  equipped  with  an  engine  sufficiently 
large  to  obtain  the  speed  for  which  the 
craft  was  'designed. 

Even  in  this  case  it  will  require  a 
greater  amount  of  additional  power  than 
the  owner  will  probably  deem  necessary, 
for  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a 
boat  through  the  water  may  be  said,  in 
general,  to  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
speed,  and  the  power  necessary  to  obtain 
a  greater  speed  has  been  found  to  vary 
as  the  cube  of  that  speed.  This,  per- 
haps, is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
power  in  a  certain  hull  may  be  doubled 
with  an  attendant  increase  in  speed  of 
but  one  or  two  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  the 
increased  power  necessary  seems  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  results  obtained, 
this  is  not  necessarily  all  lost.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  heavy,  thirty- 
foot  pleasure  boat,  constructed  more  for 
service  and  comfort  than  for  speed.  A 
twelve  horsepower  motor  may  drive  this 
craft  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  yet 
double  this  power  would  scarcely  serve 
to  shove  the  heavy  boat  through  the 
water  a  mile  an  hour  faster.  But  while 
this  added  power  would  not  exhibit  its 
presence  by  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
speed  of  the  boat,  other  craft  could 
be  taken  in  tow  with  no  apparent  re- 
duction in  the  original  eight  or  nine-mile 
speed  of  the  tug  boat. 


The  power  plant  of  a  boat  can  be 
increased  or  reduced  to  suit  the  desires 
of  the  owner,  but  once  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  hull  have  been  decided  upon, 
changes  of  this  nature  are  not  easily 
made.  Consequently,  the  "lines"  of  the 
boat  become  really  of  foremost  impor- 
tance in  a  consideration  of  speed.  The 
best  designed  hull  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose is  that  which  is  sufficiently  large 
and  heavy  to  carry  the  load  intended  for 
it,  is  seaworthy,  and  yet  one  that  will 
travel  over  the  water  and  will  make  as 
little  wave  and  disturbance  as  possible. 
A  boat  which  "pulls  the  whole  river  be- 
hind her"  is  either  overpowered  and  is 
being  forced  through  the  water  at  an 
uneconomical  speed,  or  she  is  poorly  de- 
signed and  her  lines  offer  a  greater  re- 
sistance than  should  be  the  case. 

Although  many  boats  are  designed  to 
"draw  down"  at  the  stern  when  under 
way,  this  characteristic  should  not  be 
carried  too  far,  as  an  undue  drag  is  then 
formed  by  the  after  half  of  the  hull. 
The  once  popular  canoe  model  of  speed 
boat  gave  way  to  the  torpedo  stern,  and 
this,  in  turn,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
moderately  wide  hull  with  the  "V-tran- 
som"  stern,  a  design  well  adapted  for 
almost  any  purpose,  from  a  small,  one- 
man  "runabout"  to  a  racer  or  a  large 
cruiser.  This  model  raises  slightly  at 
the  bow  at  the  higher  speeds,  but  the 
under  side  of  the  stern  is  flattened  so 
that  the  submerged  portion  is  pushed 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  rather  than 
through  it. 

This  is  the  principle  applied  to  the 
hydroplane,  except  that  the  under  side  of 
this  model  is  shaped  in  a  series  of  steps 
slanting  from  stern  to  bow  so  that,  as 
the  speed  increases,  these  successive  steps, 
or  planes,  will  rise  out  of  the  water  and 
the  hull  will  finally  be  riding  on  a  single 
surface  that  will  glide,  or  slide,  with 
much  less  attendant  resistance  than 
would  be  the  case  were  the  entire  hull 
forced  through  the  water.  Other  vari- 
ations may  be  applied  to  the  design  of  the 
hydroplane,  but  all  are  developed  on  the 
theory  that  a  hull  that  skims  over  the 
water  meets  with  less  resistance  than 
does  one  that  must  move  aside  a  great 
amount  of  water  in  order  to  push  its  way 
through. 
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Although  some  of  the  highest  speeds 
attained  by  a  motor  boat  have  been  made 
in  a  hydroplane,  this  is  not  yet  adapted 
for  an  all-round  pleasure,  speed,  or  work 
boat  as  is  the  ordinary  hull,  and  conse- 
quently such  a  design  does  not  attract 
the  interest  of  the  average  boatman. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  generally  ac- 
cepted type  of  hull  should  not  remain 
the  standard  for  any  motor  boat,  except 
racing  freaks,  for  years  to  come. 

If  a  hull  does  not  seem  capable  of 
attaining  the  speed  expected  of  it,  the 
impulse  of  many  a  builder  seems  to  be 
to  "cut  her  in  two  and  add  five  or  six 
feet  to  her  length."  Although  this  will 
be  a  time-consuming  operation,  it  will  be 
effective  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  speed 
of  a  boat  increases  with  its  waterline 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
the  beam  of  a  boat,  the  slower  will  be 
its  maximum  speed. 

The  observation  of  these  two  rules 
will  result  in  the  conclusion  that  a  hull 
that  is  "stubby  and  square"  will  never 
succeed  in  landing  a  racing  trophy  if 
it  is  competing  with  a  long,  slim  craft. 
But  craft  of  "toothpick"  proportions  are 
unstable  and  unseaworthy  and  can  be  of 
no  possible  interest  to  the  man  looking 
for  a  practical  boat  that  will  combine 
utility  and  speed  in  the  proper  degree. 
For  pleasure  craft  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  length,  a  beam  of  from 
one-fifth  to  one-sixth  this  measurement 
is  a  good  proportion  which  will  admit 
of  both  stability  and  medium  speed. 

An  increased  speed  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  from  a  motor  boat  by  making 
changes  other  than  those  in  size  of  engine 
or  design  of  hull,  and  these  are  the  re- 
finements that  help  make  the  average 
pleasure  boat  of  to-day  from  two  to  five 
miles  faster  than  its  sister  of  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  bow  of  a  boat  should  not  rise 
from  the  water  more  than  a  certain 
amount  when  it  is  under  way,  and  that 
the  V-shaped  transom  was  designed  to 
keep  the  proper  length  of  the  hull  un- 
der water.  But  the  tendency  of  all 
hulls  when  traveling  at  normal  speed 
or  above  is  for  the  stern  to  settle  an 
undue  amount,  and  in  the  case  of  old 
style  boats  with  the  fan-tail  stern  and 
such  craft  as  the  converted  cat  boat  the 


shape  of  the  after  section  does  not  pre- 
vent this  undesirable  dragging  and  con- 
sequent reduction  in  speed. 

This  trouble  can  be  easily  remedied, 
however,  by  simply  attaching  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron  to  the  stern  at  the  waterline 
so  that  it  will  act  as  a  plane  when  the 
after  portion  of  the  hull  tends  to  drag 
down.  This  piece  of  sheet  iron  should 
be  cut  the  same  shape  as  the  stern  deck 
so  that  no  portion  of  it  will  project  too 
far  beyond  the  hull  and  be  damaged  by 
a  wharf  or  rock,  and  it  should  be  well 
supported  by  struts  riveted  to  the  iron 
at  one  end  and  screwed  into  the  plank- 
ing at  the  other. 

When  the  Stern  Draws  Down 

The  value  of  such  an  attachment  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times,  but  in 
no  instance  of  my  personal  knowledge 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  case  of  an 
old  twenty-five  foot  cat  boat  equipped 
with  a  twelve  horsepower  motor.  When 
first  installed,  this  motor  seemed  to  be 
too  powerful  for  the  craft,  the  stern 
dragged  down,  and  eight  miles  an  hour 
was  the  highest  speed  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. A  sheet  iron  plane  was  at- 
tached in  the  manner  described  above, 
and  by  forcing  the  hull  to  travel  on  the 
lines  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  speed, 
with  the  same  power  plant,  was  in- 
creased to  eleven  miles  an  hour. 

Changing  the  location  of  the  motor 
will  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  obtain- 
ing a  slight  increase  in  the  speed  of  a 
boat,  particularly  if  the  stern  is  found 
to  draw  down  too  much.  A  speedy 
boat  will  never  be  found  with  the  motor 
located  in  the  extreme  stern,  and  the 
majority  of  racing  boats  have  their 
power  plant  placed  in  a  compartment 
well  forward.  Consequently,  by  mov- 
ing a  heavy  motor  from  the  stern  to  the 
bow,  the  position  at  which  the  boat 
travels  will  be  changed  on  account  of 
the  shifted  weight,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  speed  will  be  noticeably  in- 
creased. 

When  an  owner  has  made  all  changes 
imaginable  in  his  boat  in  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  more  speed ;  when  he  has  enlarged 
the  power  plant ;  when  he  has  refined  the 
lines  of  the  hull  until  it  seems  to  run 
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with  scarcely  a  ripple ;  when  he  has 
tuned  up  his  engine ;  when  he  has 
smoothed  and  scraped  the  planking  and 
given  it  its  coat  of  friction-reducing 
paint,  there  always  remain  the  possible 
surprises  to  be  found  by  putting  on  a 
new  propeller.  This  is  not  a  compli- 
cated or  difficult  operation,  and  yet  some- 
times it  may  be  the  most  productive  of 
results  of  any  change  imaginable. 

The  propeller,  of  course,  does  the  act- 
ual work  of  driving  the  boat  through  the 
water  and  any  fault  in  its  design  or  un- 
suitability  for  that  particular  hull  or 
motor  will  result  in  an  absolute  waste 
of  power.  It  also  acts  as  the  regulator 
of  the  number  of  revolutions  at  which 
the  motor  will  run  when  "opened  wide," 
and  as  there  is  a  certain  normal  speed  at 
which  any  engine  will  operate  at  the 
highest  efficiency,  the  size  and  pitch  of 
the  propeller  play  an  important  part  in 
obtaining  the  best  results  from  the  power 
plant. 

The  propeller  blades  are  really  the 
development  of  a  screw,  and  the  pitch 
would  correspond  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
threads.  The  pitch  of  a  propeller,  how- 
ever, is  measured  in  inches,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  distance  a  point  on  the 
blade  would  travel  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  shaft  during  one  complete  revolution 
of  the  wheel.  In  other  words,  the  pitch 
is  the  distance  that  the  propeller  itself 
would  travel  during  one  revolution,  in 
a  line  extending  along  its  axis,  if  the 
movement  were  made  in  a  medium  in 
which  there  is  no  "give,"  or  slip. 

The  greater  the  pitch  of  a  propeller, 
then,  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance 
offered  to  its  turning ;  but,  within  certain 
limits,  if  this  increased  resistance  is  over- 
come, the  boat  will  be  shoved  a  greater 
distance  through  the  water  at  each  revo- 
lution. Consequently,  "easy"  pitch  and 
high  revolutions  would  produce  the  same 
result  as  "heavy"  pitch  and  slower  speed 
of  rotation — always  within  certain 
limits.  The  longer  and  wider  the  blade 
of  a  propeller,  the  greater  will  be  the  re- 
sistance to  its  revolution.  The  in- 
creased blade  surface,  however,  will 
exert  a  greater  thrust  upon  the  hull  with 
each  revolution,  and  consequently  a 
large  wheel  is  "faster,"  for  the  same 
number  of  turns,  than  a  small  one. 


There  are  four  things  to  be  considered, 
then,  in  connection  with  a  propeller,  as 
follows:  Size,  or  diameter  of  the  wheel; 
shape  of  the  blades ;  pitch ;  and  number 
of  blades.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
considerations  are  regulated  by  the  nor- 
mal speed  at  which  the  motor  will  oper- 
ate at  its  highest  efficiency,  always  re- 
membering that  a  wheel  with  too  much 
pitch  will  work  against  itself  and  absorb 
power  from  the  motor  without  delivering 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  speed  of 
the  boat. 

Getting  the  Right  "Pitch" 

The  problem  of  "too  much  pitch"  will 
be  better  understood  if  it  is  remembered 
that  "infinite  pitch"  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  wheel  the  blades  of  which 
were  set  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
revolution,  or  parallel  to  the  axis.  The 
revolution  of  such  a  wheel  would  absorb 
power  with  no  resultant  motion  in  either 
forward  or  reverse  direction.  Three- 
bladed  propellers  are  used  on  the  major- 
ity of  motor  boats,  so  this  is  a  problem 
that  need  not  give  the  owner  much  con- 
cern. 

For  motors  under  three  horsepower, 
however,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  wheel 
having  but  two  blades,  as  any  greater 
number  would  necessitate  the  construc- 
tion of  so  small  a  propeller  that  efficient 
results  could  not  be  obtained  without  re- 
ducing the  pitch  to  a  very  small  degree. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  blades,  then, 
that  the  greatest  latitude  of  selection  will 
be  found,  and  here  is  ample  opportunity 
for  the  trial  of  all  manner  of  wheels. 

Whether  the  blade  should  be  long 
and  tapering,  thin  at  the  hub  and  thick 
at  the  end,  or  of  uniform  width  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  length,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion;  a  certain 
shaped  propeller  that  will  give  excellent 
results  with  one  boat  would  be  utterly 
unsuited  to  a  craft  of  different  propor- 
tions and  character,  even  though  the 
proper  size  of  wheel  should  be  selected. 
But,  provided  a  well-designed  wheel  can 
be  obtained,  of  approximately  the  proper 
pitch  and  of  such  a  diameter  that  the 
motor  will  be  held  to  its  normal  revolu- 
tions, the  owner  need  not  worry  as  to 
what  results  could  be  obtained  with  a 
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different  propeller,  for,  except  in  the  case 
of  racing  boats,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  change  would  make  a  difference  of 
more  than  five  per  cent  in  the  speed  of 
the  craft. 

Every  propeller  should  be  so  placed 
that  its  entire  periphery  will  at  all  times 
revolve  well  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  propeller  may  have  a  solid  body  of 
water  against  which  to  exert  its  push. 
Unless  this  distance  is  at  least  six  inches, 
in  wheels  of  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  over,  a  vigorous  whirlpool,  or  eddy, 
will  be  formed  that  will  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  blades  as  they  revolve  past 
this  point  of  disturbance. 

Another  reason  for  placing  the  pro- 
peller rather  well  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  will  be  seen  on  a  rough  day 
when,  if  the  wheel  is  not  properly  lo- 
cated, it  will  be  uncovered  with  every 
wave  and  so  reduce  the  resistance  on  the 
motor  that  the  latter  will  be  allowed  to 
race  at  each  forward  lunge  of  the  boat. 
This  tendency  will  be  overcome  if  the 
wheel  is  placed  several  feet  forward  of 
the  extreme  stern  of  the  hull,  but  as  high 
a  speed  or  efficiency  will  not  be  obtained 
in  this  position  as  would  be  the  case  were 
the  propeller  located  as  far  aft  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  a  boat  is  tested  out  for  speed, 


the  trial  should  always  be  made  in  a 
comparatively  large  body  of  water,  for 
the  full  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  in 
shallow  or  narrow  streams  on  account  of 
the  drag  of  the  following  waves  on  the 
bottom  or  shores  of  the  waterway. 
Even  the  fastest  racer  would  not  be  able 
to  travel  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles 
an  hour  through  a  narrow  canal,  and  at 
this  speed  it  would  "pull  the  whole  river 
behind  it." 

Owing  to  the  greater  buoyancy  of 
salt  water,  the  speed  of  a  boat  in  this 
medium  is  generally  considered  to  be 
greater  than  that  on  inland  lakes  and 
rivers.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  the  difference  is  usually  over-esti- 
mated, for  it  has  been  found  by  tests 
that  the  respective  speeds  are  as  5.66  is 
to  5.5 — an  almost  negligible  proportion 
except  in  exceedingly  fast  racers. 

The  foregoing  discussion  regarding 
speed  in  motor  boats  is  not  intended  to 
make  any  owner  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  performance  of  his  craft,  for 
that  would  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content. But  there  are  many  boats  in 
use  that,  with  a  little  refinement  or 
change  in  equipment,  will  travel  faster 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  power,  and 
if  these  details  are  attended  to,  a  more 
efficient,  as  well  as  a  more  economical 
craft  will  be  the  result. 


A    HOMEMADE    CASTING    BAIT 

BY    GEORGE    M.    JOHNSON 


ANY  fishermen  derive 
considerable  satisfaction 
from  making  their  own 
tackle,  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  Perhaps  they 
do  this,  not  that  there  is 
any  financial  saving,  or  that  the  prod- 
uct is  better  than  they  can  secure  at  the 
sporting  goods  store,  but  simply  because 
they  like  to  "tinker,"  and  because  of  the 
pleasure  of  taking  fish  with  implements 
evolved  from  their  own  skill.  Thus  it 
is  that  we  find  numerous  amateur  rod 
makers,  who  succeed  in  producing  rods 
rivaling  in  excellence  the  expensive  ar- 
ticle, handmade  by  an  expert,  and  many 
ambitious  fly  fishermen  who  put  in  their 
spare  time  during  the  closed  season  ty- 
ing flies  against  the  next  summer's  cam- 
paign. 

With  the  rapidly  growing  popularity 
of  the  form  of  fishing  commonly  known 


various  sizes  and  stiffness,  and  sheets  of 
copper  and  aluminum  for  making  spin- 
ners. 

In  addition,  of  course,  one  needs  a 
collection  of  small  swivels,  split-rings, 
hook — single,  double,  or  triple,  as  pre- 
ferred, and  bare  or  feathered — glass 
beads,  etc.,  such  as  are  used  on  all  arti- 
ficial baits,  and  a  small  supply  of  paints 
and  varnish. 

The  most  common  casting  bait,  and 
one  that  is  almost  uniformly  successful, 
is  the  wooden  minnow.  This  may  be 
made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the 
chunky  "punkin  seed"  to  the  long  slim 
pattern,  may  be  in  any  color,  plain  or 
a  combination,  which  the  painter's  fancy 
may  suggest,  and  may  swim  close  to  the 
surface  or  be  made  to  dive  deeply,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  lead  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

The  first  thing  is  to   shape   out  the 


as  bait  casting,  a  new  field  is  opened  up 
to  the  man  who  makes  his  own  tackle. 
There  is  here  unlimited  opportunity  for 
experimentation  with  various  sorts  of 
lures  for  bass,  pickerel,  or  mascalonge, 
the  fish  for  which  bait  casting  is  espe- 
cially adapted,  and  the  experimenter 
may  hit  upon  some  device  which  gives 
better  results  than  anything  on  the 
market. 

Another  good  feature  of  this  branch 
of  tackle  manufacture  is  that  it  re- 
quires less  skill  with  tools  and  far  less 
outlay  of  time  and  material  than  the 
more  difficult  rod  making.  The  tools 
needed  are  simple — a  sharp  knife,  pliers, 
file,  and  hammer  being  all  that  are 
necessary.  The  material  essential  is 
wood,  soft  cork  pine  answering  very 
well,  as  it  is   easy  to  work;   wire,   of 


minnow,  using  wood  absolutely  free 
from  knots.  Fig.  I  gives  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  bait  at  this  stage. 
The  length  of  the  body  itself  should  be 
from  three  to  five  inches,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  fish  ex- 
pected. After  working  down  with  a 
knife,  smooth  with  fine  sandpaper.  Be 
careful  not  to  trim  the  bait  down  until 
it  is  so  fragile  that  it  might  break  un- 
der a  heavy  strain.  If  hard  wood  is 
used  instead  of  cork  pine  care  in  this 
matter  is  not  so  important. 

The  second  stage  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  is  the  same  as  Fig.  I  except  for 
the  four  holes.  In  place  of  drilling 
these  holes,  thus  running  a  risk  of  split- 
ting the  wood,  a  good  plan  is  to  burn 
them  through  with  a  red-hot  wire.  The 
hole  at  the   head   is    for   attaching  the 
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spinners  and  swivel,  the  one  at  the  tail 
is  for  the  end  hooks,  while  the  two 
larger  holes  are  to  be  plugged  with  lead 
to  give  the  necessary  weight. 

If  it  is  desired  to  sink  the  bait  deep 
in  the  water,  more  and  possibly  larger 
holes  may  be  required.  Roll  out  a  cyl- 
indrical piece  of  lead  just  the  diameter 
of  the  hole,  rest  the  minnow  on  a  solid 
surface,  and  set  the  lead  in  place  with 
a  few  light  taps  of  a  hammer.  Then 
trim  off  any  superfluous  lead  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  amount  of  lead 
needed  can  be  best  determined  by  ex- 
periment, as  it  must  be  enough  to  over- 
come the  buoyancy  of  the  wood,  and 
also  depends  upon  whether  the  bait  is 
designed  for  near  surface  or  deep  water 


fishing.  A  bathtub  full  of  water  makes 
an  excellent  experimental  station. 

The  next  operation  is  to  prepare  the 
spinners.  An  idea,  original  with  me, 
which  I  have  never  seen  adapted  in  the 
wooden  minnows  on  the  market,  is  to 
have  two  spinners,  revolving  in  opposite 
directions,  at  the  head  of  the  bait,  in- 
stead of  one  at  the  head  and  another  at 
the  tail.  These  may  be  either  of  copper 
or  aluminum  in  the  natural  color,  or 
painted  if  desired.  The  metal  should 
be  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  paste- 
board. Fig.  3  shows  several  patterns 
of  spinners. 

The  two  for  the  same  bait  should 
be  of  slightly  different  sizes — the  for- 
ward one  just  a  trifle  smaller — and  both 
with  about  the  same  degree  of  twist. 
Shape  the  spinners,  and  punch  or  drill 
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the  holes  before  giving  the  twist,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  hole  in  each  case  coin- 
cides with  the  size  of  the  wire  upon 
which  it  is  to  spin,  as,  if  the  holes  are 


too  large,  the  spinners  will  interfere 
with  each  other's  action  unless  set  far 
apart. 

Now  bend  into   place  the  wires   for 
the  head  and  tail,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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Two  staples,  easily  made  from  matting 
tacks  or  from  stiff  wire,  are  also  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  drive  a 
light  brad  through  the  minnow's  head 
in  front  of  the  wire,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line,  to  prevent  the  wires  pull- 
ing out.  This,  however,  is  a  very  re- 
mote possibility. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  minnows  completely 
rigged.  The  side  hooks,  of  which  two 
are  plenty,  are  attached  by  means  of 
split-rings  and  the  staples  mentioned 
above.  These  should  be  driven  through 
the  body  and  clinched  on  the  other  side. 
The  illustration  shows  double  hooks, 
but  single  or  triple  may  be  used. 

Glass  beads  are  employed  on  the  head 
wire  as  seats  for  the  spinners,  and  to 
keep  them  far  enough  apart  not  to  hit. 
A  variation  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
put  one  spinner  at  the  head  and  another 


at  the  tail,  as  is  usually  done  with  baits 
purchased  at  the  store.  Now  it  is  im- 
portant  to  test  the  bait  in  water  to  make 
sure  that  it  assumes  an  upright  position 
and  sinks  rapidly  enough.  If  one  of  the 
spinners  seems  to  cant  the  minnow  to 
one  side,  give  the  other  spinner  slightly 
more  twist;  if  that  does  not  remedy  the 
trouble  add  some  more  lead  to  the  oppo- 
site side. 

All  is  now  complete  but  painting. 
Fig.  6  shows  one  very  taking  style.  The 
eye  is  black  and  white,  fins  and  gills  are 
bright  red,  a  black  strip  runs  down  the 
side,  and  the  body  is  finished  in  dark 
silver.  After  painting,  tone  off  with  a 
coat  of  varnish. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  efficiency  of  such 
a  bait  as  this  one.    The  first  time  I  tried 
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it  I  hooked  and  landed  a  black  bass 
weighing  five  pounds  and  eight  ounces, 
and  I  felt  decidedly  more  gratified  over 
that  bass  than  if  he  had  fallen  victim 
to  another  bait  in  my  kit,  one  that  cost 
me  a  dollar. 

Other  combinations,  aside  from  the 
wooden  minnow,  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  inventive  genius.   I  have  put 


out  some  pretty  weird  contraptions  in 
my  research  along  this  line,  and  their 
only  excuse  for  existence  is  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  they  catch  fish.  Whether 
game  fish  strike  such  baits  from  rage, 
hunger,  or  mere  curiosity  is  a  mystery; 
but,  after  all,  the  important  thing  is  not 
why  these  unearthly  devices  prove  their 
value,  but  the  fact  that  they  simply  do. 


NEW  AIDS   FOR  THE  MOTORIST 

BY    HAROLD   WHITING    SLAUSON 


UTOMOBILE  acces- 
sories and  necessities 
have,  by  this  time,  be- 
come fairly  well  stand- 
ardized, and  yet  each 
season  sees  the  intro- 
duction of  new  devices  that  make  mo- 
toring simpler,  more  comfortable,  and 
safer.  This  year  has  been  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  among  the  products  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  ac- 
cessory exhibitors  at  recent  automobile 
shows  there  were  to  be  found  numerous 
attachments  that  are  certain  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  motorist.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  all  of  these  in  de- 
tail without  devoting  an  entire  issue  of 
this  magazine  to  the  subject,  but  a  brief 
description  of  a  few  is  certain  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  average  owner  of  a  car. 
The  chief  objection  that  many  people 
find  to  a  gasoline  motor  is  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  such  power  plants  must 
be  started  by  some  outside  force,  and  un- 
less there  happens  to  remain  a  good 
charge  in  the  cylinders  or  a  compressed 
air  tank  and  equipment  have  been  in- 
stalled, the  average  engine  must  be 
cranked  from  the  front  of  the  car. 

To  avoid  this  necessity  there  are  sev- 
eral mechanical  devices  designed  where- 
by the  engine  may  be  started  from  the 
seat.  Some  of  these  starters  have  a 
lever  placed  near  the  driver's  seat,  con- 
nected to  a  shaft  and  sprocket,  around 
the  latter  of  which  a  chain  passes  to  a 
similar  sprocket  fastened  to  the  forward 


end  of  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine.  A 
ratchet  and  tube,  in  the  latter  of  which 
is  cut  a  spiral  slot,  give  the  proper  ro- 
tary motion  to  the  first  sprocket  when 
the  lever  is  pulled,  and  the  motor  may 
thus  be  turned  over  as  many  times  as 
desired. 

Instead  of  obtaining  the  starting  pow- 
er by  hand,  another  device  stores  energy 
from  the  motor  by  means  of  a  coil  spring 
which  is  wound  up  as  soon  as  the  engine 
begins  to  run.  By  pressing  a  button  on 
the  steering  wheel,  the  spring  is  re- 
leased and  engages  a  ratchet  on  the  end 
of  the  crank  shaft.  This  serves  to  turn 
the  crank  shaft  over,  even  against  the 
highest  compression,  and  enough  energy 
is  stored  in  the  spring  to  impart  several 
revolutions  to  the  fly-wheel.  If  the  mo- 
tor is  in  good  condition,  it  will  be  run- 
ning under  its  own  power  after  two  or 
three  revolutions  have  been  given  to  it, 
and  the  spring  will  then  be  rewound  au- 
tomatically. 

Another  novel  device  that  saves  the 
use  of  the  hands  is  a  metal  signal  at- 
tached to  the  outside  end  of  the  driver's 
seat.  In  all  cities  and  towns,  and,  in 
fact,  on  all  highways  where  traffic  is  at 
all  heavy,  a  warning  should  always  be 
given  by  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  if  he  is 
to  slow  down,  stop,  or  turn  off  the  road. 
This  is  customarily  done  by  extending 
the  hand  in  a  horizontal  position  beyond 
the  body  of  the  car,  but  the  necessary 
hand  is  sometimes  actively  engaged  in 
shifting  gears  or  applying  the  emergency 
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brake,  and  in  this  contingency  the 
driver  is  lucky  if  a  rear-end  collision 
does  not  follow  his  lack  of  a  third  hand. 

In  its  normal  position,  the  signal  re- 
ferred to  above  remains  enclosed  in  a 
case  that  extends » vertically  from  the 
side  of  the  seat.  By  moving  the  knee 
so  as  to  press  a  lever  connected  to  the 
signal  arm,  the  latter  opens  out  like  a 
jackknife  and  the  word  "stop"  appears 
in  white  letters  on  a  red  ground.  The 
arm  will  be  returned  to  its  original  po- 
sition by  pulling  a  cord  near  the  base  of 
the  support.  The  pivot  is  connected 
with  a  switch  by  means  of  which  an 
electric  light  that  will  serve  to  illumi- 
nate the  warning  at  night  may  be  oper- 
ated automatically. 

A  wind  shield  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  car  for  running  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  and  yet  every  automobile  driver 
knows  how  even  a  light  mist  will  ren- 
der the  glass  so  nearly  opaque  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  road  ahead.  Under 
these  conditions,  running  is  made  very 
dangerous  unless  the  outside  of  the 
shield  is  wiped  frequently.  In  order  to 
enable  this  to  be  done  by  the  driver  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  operating  the 
car,  a  simple  appliance  has  been  designed 
that  can  be  attached  easily  to  any  wind 
shield. 

This  consists  of  a  metal  arm  in  which 
is  inserted  a  rubber  strip.  The  arm  is 
pivoted  at  its  upper  end  in  a  small  case 
that  is  attached  by  a  couple  of  screws 
to  any  part  of  the  top  of  the  wind  shield. 
A  spring  in  the  pivot  case  holds  the 
arm  in  a  horizontal  position  against  the 
upper  edge  of  the  shield,  but  by  pulling 
a  cord,  this  arm,  with  the  rubber  strip 
in  contact  with  the  glass,  is  swept 
around  in  a  semi-circle  that  clears  the 
surface  of  rain  and  dirt.  When  the 
cord  is  released,  the  arm  flies  back  and 
automatically  cleans  itself  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  particles  of  rain  and  dirt 
that  may  have  been  collected. 

Night  driving  seems  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  a  popular  feature  of  au- 
tomobiling,  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
headlight  and  searchlight  accessories  to 
be  found.  By  the  use  of  one  of  these, 
the  acetylene  lamps  may  be  lighted  by 
turning  on  the  gas  and  pulling  a  knob 
on  the  dash  of  the  car.     This  knob  is 


connected  to  an  electric  sparker  placed 
over  the  burner  in  each  light,  and  the 
gas  is  ignited  by  means  of  the  arc 
formed  when  the  contact  of  the  two 
portions  is  broken. 

Municipal  ordinances  in  many  cities 
prohibit  the  use  of  blinding  or  glaring 
headlights,  and  as  the  ordinary  automo- 
bile acetylene  lamp  comes  within  this 
ban  under  normal  conditions,  any  device 
which  serves  to  reduce  the  undesirable 
brightness  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
motorists.  One  such  device  consists  of 
a  double  valve  operated  by  a  key  from 
the  driver's  seat,  and  by  means  of  it  a 
high  or  low  flame  may  be  obtained,  as 
desired. 

Turning  Down  the  Light 

By  turning  the  key  to  a  low  position, 
the  light  will  be  reduced  to  the  proper 
flame  with  no  attendant  adjustment  nec- 
essary and  the  car  may  be  run  with- 
out violating  the  city  ordinance.  The 
light  may  also  be  turned  to  the  high 
point  merely  by  moving  the  key  to  the 
proper  stop,  and  the  necessity  of  read- 
justment at  the  tank  valve  is  then  elimi- 
nated. 

Another  appliance  that  reduces  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  although  it  does 
not  lower  the  flame,  consists  of  a  small, 
dull,  metal  disc  that  can  be  moved  to 
a  position  directly  behind  the  acetylene 
burner  by  pulling  a  chain  that  hangs 
down  from  the  lamp.  Inasmuch  as  the 
intensity  of  an  acetylene  light  is  largely 
due  to  a  bright  reflector,  this  disc  in- 
terposing itself  between  the  flame  and 
its  reflector  reduces  the  glare  from  the 
lamps  as  effectually  as  though  the  gas 
had  been  turned  down. 

Still  a  third  help  for  the  motorist 
who  drives  at  night  is  found  in  a  device 
by  means  of  which  one  of  the  acetylene 
headlights  may  be  turned  independently 
of  the  body  of  the  car.  By  the  action 
of  a  series  of  rods  and  levers,  this  light 
is  made  to  swing  with  the  front  wheels, 
so  that  a  bend  in  the  road  around  which 
the  car  will  turn  will  be  illuminated  be- 
fore the  rays  from  the  other  lamp  would 
be  able  to  reach  this  portion  of  the  high- 
way. 

The  owner  who  suspects  that  his  ma- 
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chine  is  being  used  without  his  permis- 
sion may  keep  an  accurate  tab  on  the 
movements  of  his  car  by  the  use  of  a 
compact  little  mileage  recorder  that  re- 
places the  hub  cap  of  one  of  the  front 
wheels.  This  odometer  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  hub  cap  and 
is  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  set 
screw  that  cannot  be  moved  without 
breaking  a  seal.  Thus  any  tampering 
with  the  adjustment  would  be  easily  de- 
tected, and  as  the  instrument  adds  mile- 
age for  backward  as  well  as  forward 
revolutions  of  the  wheel,  distances  can- 
not be  deducted  from  the  total  and  the 
car  cannot  be  moved  without  the  own- 
er's knowledge. 

Practically  every  nut  on  an  automo- 
bile is  so  located  that  a  complete  turn 
cannot  be  made  by  any  wrench,  and 
unless  a  ratchet  handle  is  used,  the  tool 
must  be  removed  after  each  half  or  quar- 
ter turn,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  unique 
"end"  wrench  is  now  made,  however, 
that,  although  it  has  a  solid  handle  and 
fixed  jaws,  nevertheless  permits  of  a 
ratchet  action  when  applied  to  a  nut. 
This  is  obtained  by  so  shaping  one  jaw 
that  the  wrench  will  slip  around  the 
nut  on  the  idle  stroke  and  yet  grip  it 


firmly  on  the  return.  A  simple  notch 
and  curve  on  the  one  jaw  effect  this  ac- 
tion, and  by  turning  the  wrench  over 
the  idle  stroke  will  be  reversed  and  the 
nut  will  be  screwed  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. , 

Thefts  of  automobiles  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  to  guard  against 
this,  a  lock  has  been  devised  which  will 
effectively  hold  the  emergency  brake 
lever  in  any  position  desired.  This  con- 
sists of  a  padlock  into  which  is  inserted 
a  steel  shackle  having  notches  cut  in 
one  end.  This  shackle  is  placed  around 
the  brake  lever  segment  with  the  sharp- 
ened recess  of  its  outer  portion  fitting 
in  the  notch  of  the  segment  of  the  sector 
adjacent  to  the  one  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  hold  the  brake  lever. 

The  padlock  is  then  pushed  over  the 
shackle  as  far  it  will  go  and  catches  in 
one  of  its  notches,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  use  of  the 
proper  key.  Thus  the  lock  and  shackle 
are  securely  held  in  position  on  the  seg- 
ment, and  if  the  brake  lever  is  moved, 
the  thrust  is  taken  up  by  the  end  of  the 
shackle  and  a  hardened  steel  lip  on  the 
lock  that  serves  to  relieve  the  mechan- 
ism from  all  strain. 


THAT    GOLF    TANGLE 

ANEW  American  Revolution  has 
been  accomplished,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  interpretation  placed 
in  some  quarters  on  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  Golf  Association  to  adopt 
the  ruling  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Club  of  St.  Andrews  on  the  form  and 
make  of  putters!  Too  long  have  we 
been  ground  under  the  perfidious  Brit- 
ish heel!  Too  slavishly  have  we  fol- 
lowed rulings  in  whose  making  we  had 
no  share!  Too  long  have  we  followed 
the  Roj'al  and  Ancient  banner  without 
knowing  whither  it  led  or  why! 

At  most  we  have  been  allowed  an 
occasional  suggestion  which  dropped  si- 
lently into  the  cavernous  depths  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Rules  of  Golf  Com- 
mittee. Now  we  have  declared  our  in- 
dependence— or  we  think  we  have — and 
can  go  it  alone.  Unfortunately  we  have 
not  learned  wisdom  from  an  old  polit- 
ical experience  of  other  days. 

Revolution  means  national  freedom, 
but  does  it  also  imply  freedom  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  "revoluting"  units 
to  secede  from  the  new  national  com- 
pact? In  other  words,  how  long  before 
the  Western  Golf  Association,  or  the 
Ohio  Golf  Association,  or  the  Genesee 
Valley  Golf  Association,  or  some  other 
sovereign  unit  will  put  in  practice  that 
which  it  has  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  national  body?  Where  is 
secession  to  stop? 

All  this,  of  course,  is  mere  conjecture 
and  of  correspondingly  slight  value,  save 
as  it  may  serve  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  beginning  a  process  of  disunion  and 
decodifying. 

76 


The  revolution  began  in  this  wise: 
Last  spring  the  Rules  of  Golf  Commit- 
tee of  the  R.  and  A.  notified  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  question 
of  mallet-headed  clubs  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  club  at  the  next  meeting. 
At  that  meeting,  held  in  May,  a  motion 
was  passed  empowering  the  committee 
to  add  to  the  clause  on  form  and  make 
of  clubs  a  declaration  that  all  clubs  hav- 
ing heads  of  the  mallet  type  are  a  "sub- 
stantial departure  from  the  traditional 
and  accepted  form  and  make  of  golf 
clubs."  An  amendment  specifically  ex- 
cluding the  Schenectady  putter  from 
this  embargo  was  defeated. 

Then  at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  the  change  proposed 
by  the  Rules  of  Golf  Committee  was  ap- 
proved. Here  are  the  revised  clauses 
governing  the  form  and  make  of  clubs: 
"The  Rules  of  Golf  Committee  inti- 
mates that  it  will  not  sanction  any  sub- 
stantial departure  from  the  traditional 
and  accepted  form  and  make  of  golf 
clubs,  which,  in  its  opinion,  consists  of 
a  plain  shaft  and  a  head  which  does  not 
contain  any  mechanical  contrivances, 
such  as  springs;  it  also  regards  as  illegal 
the  use  of  such  clubs  as  those  of  the 
mallet-headed  type  or  such  clubs  as  have 
the  neck  so  bent  as  to  produce  a  simi- 
lar effect." 

This  note  is  appended:  "'The  Rules 
of  Golf  Committee  intimates  that  the 
following  general  considerations  will 
guide  it  in  interpreting  this  rule : 

"(1)  The  head  of  a  golf  club  shall 
be  so  constructed  that  the  length  of  the 
head  from  the  back  of  the  heel  to  the 
toe  shall  be  greater  than  the  breadth 
from  the  face  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
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"(2)  The  shaft  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
heel,  or  to  a  neck,  socket,  or  hose  which 
terminates  at  the  heel. 

"(3)  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
shall,  if  produced,  meet  the  heel  of  the 
club,  or  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  Park  and  Fairlie  clubs)  a  point  op- 
posite the  heel,  either  to  right  or  left, 
when  the  club  is  soled  in  the  ordinary 
position  for  play." 

This  is  the  ruling  which  the  United 
States  Golf  Association  has  now  reject- 
ed, after  much  discussion,  most  of  it  be- 
side the  point.  The  real  question  at 
issue  seems  to  us  to  lie  deeper  than  the 
use  of  any  particular  club.  The  devotees 
of  the  Schenectady  might  or  not  putt 
as  well  with  another  club.  The  inven- 
tive genius  of  followers  of  the  game  may 
or  may  not  be  curbed  by  this  ruling. 

Our  pride  of  independence  may  be 
somewhat  ruffled  and  our  ideas  of  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  the  activities  of 
rule  makers  may  be  uncomplimentary  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient. 
Nevertheless  the  rule  could  have  been 
adopted  without  great  sacrifice  on  our 
part  and  conceivably  without  handing 
ourselves  over  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
the  great  god  precedent. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  the 
desirable  extent  and  character  of  the 
process  of  codifying  the  rules  of  the 
game.  This  implies  also  the  question  of 
international  uniformity.  This  does  not 
exist  now  in  all  particulars.  Possibly 
it  will  never  exist.  That  it  is  highly 
desirable  cannot  be  denied. 

The  further  question  of  the  fairness 
of  St.  Andrews  rulings  has  been  raised 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  par- 
ticular decision  was  caused  in  part  by  a 
desire  to  make  trouble  for  American 
golfers.  This  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 
It  is  difficult  also  to  see  the  full  force  of 
the  argument  against  standardization. 
Of  course,  standardization  of  a  positive 
sort  would  always  be  undesirable.  But 
this  has  not  been  attempted. 

To  say  that  clubs  shall  not  be  of  a 
certain  specified  character  is  not  to  say 
that  they  shall  be  of  a  certain  other  sort. 
The  use  of  a  billiard  cue  on  the  putting 
green,  for  example,  was  prohibited  some 
time  since,  the  question  having  come 
through  the   attempted  use  of   such  an 


implement.  A  small  croquet  mallet  also 
came  under  the  ban  in  the  same  way. 
The  whole  object  should  be  to  keep  the 
game  as  free  as  possible  from  freak  clubs. 
As  to  the  general  question  of  the 
proper  American  attitude  toward  St. 
Andrews  we  submit  that  something  has 
been  lacking  in  the  present  controversy. 
The  evil — if  evil  there  be — can  never  be 
cured  by  denunciation  and  suspicion.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  St.  Andrews  ruling,  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  sacrifice  of  national 
pride  and  desire,  than  to  have  created  a 
breach  between  the  countries. 
•  The  cure  lies  not  in  rejecting  the 
Royal  and  Ancient,  root  and  branch,  but 
in  working  quietly  and  reasonably  to- 
ward making  it  comprehensive  and  rep- 
resentative. An  international  legisla- 
ture is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  for, 
but  a  Hague  tribunal  of  golf  should  not 
be  an  impossible  dream. 

CHARLIE   BARR,    ABLE    SEAMAN 

WHEN  Captain  Barr's  life  came 
to  an  end  last  January  there 
passed  from  the  world  one  of 
the  great  geniuses  of  the  sea.  Three 
times  he  sailed  the  defender  in  the  Amer- 
ica s  cup  races,  twice  in  the  Columbia 
and  once — the  last — in  the  Reliance. 
The  fate  of  the  three  Shamrocks  is  fa- 
miliar history,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
American  victory  was  due  to  Captain 
Barr. 

Wherever  he  went  victory  attended 
him.  In  the  Trans-Atlantic  race  in 
1905  he  sailed  the  Atlantic  and  won  by 
a  long  lead.  In  him  courage  and  sound 
sailing  sense  were  unusually  combined. 
In  the  Trans-Atlantic  he  pushed  ahead 
under  reefed  mainsail  when  the  crew 
murmured  that  it  would  be  better  to  lay 
to.  Barr's  judgment  as  to  what  the 
yacht  could  do  was  amply  justified.  His 
last  boat  was  the  Westward,  and  not  a 
boat  of  her  own  class  in  European  wa- 
ters came  near  her  in  her  triumphant 
career  last  summer. 

Captain  Barr  was  Scotch  by  birth  and 
his  early  training  was  in  British  waters, 
but  his  greatest  work  was  done  on  this 
side,  and  his  name  will  be  linked  imper- 
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ishably  with  the  great  achievements  of 
American  boats.  None  excelled  him  in 
judgment  and  cool  daring,  and  in  addi- 
tion he  had  what  was  almost  a  sixth 
sense  of  the  boat  he  was  sailing.  Where 
other  men — good  men,  too — wondered 
and  guessed  and  ventured,  Barr  knew 
and  did.  And  he  was  a  good  sportsman 
too — one  who  knew  and  abided  by  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  rules  of  racing. 
There  will  be  other  great  skippers  be- 
fore the  last  race  is  sailed,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  greater  one 
than  Charlie  Barr. 


FLYING   RULES    UNCERTAIN 

APPARENTLY  there  is  little  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  definite 
settlement  of  the  dispute  over 
the  award  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  flight 
prize  at  the  Belmont  Park  meet  last  Oc- 
tober. The  Royal  Aero  Club  of  Great 
Britain  has  presented  its  protest  to  the 
International  Aeronautic  Federation  in 
behalf  of  Grahame-White,  alleging  as 
its  ground  the  revocation  of  the  rule  re- 
quiring one  continuous  hour  in  flight  be- 
fore starting  as  a  qualification.  Gra- 
hame-Wright  was  the  only  aviator  to 
comply  with  this  requirement,  Moisant 
lacking  a  minute  or  two  of  the  full  hour. 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  replies 
in  substance  that  the  revocation  had  been 
approved  by  the  contest  committee  and 
acknowledged  by  all  the  aviators,  justi- 
fying it  further  on  the  ground  that  the 
Aviation  Committee  had  reserved  the 
right  in  advance  to  make  such  changes 
as  might  seem  necessary  to  meet  emer- 
gencies in  any  and  all  contests.  The 
emergency  in  the  present  case  was  that 
Grahame-Wright  alone  had  qualified 
and  that  the  committee  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
start  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty  flight. 

Furthermore  the  tyros  for  whom  the 
greatest  danger  had  been  anticipated  in 
such  a  contest  had  practically  dropped 
out  of  sight  in  the  meet  and  none  but 
skilled  flyers  were  participating.  There- 
fore there  was  no  reason  for  requiring 
the  hour-in-flight  qualification  as  proof 
of  a  man's  ability  to  handle  his  machine. 
The    International    Aeronautic    Federa- 


tion has  decided  that  the  changes  re- 
ferred to  were  not  made  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  of  the  Federation  and 
has  referred  the  question  back  to  the 
Aero  Club  of  America  for  a  new  classi- 
fication. 

There  the  matter  rests.  Meanwhile 
there  has  been  much  criticism  of  Gra- 
hame-White's  share  in  the  matter.  With 
this  we  are  hardly  in  sympathy.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  denounce  him  as  a  poor 
loser,  and  perhaps  he  is.  It  would  have 
been  a  fine  example  of  good  sportsman- 
ship if  he  had  waived  any  right  to  a  pro- 
test that  he  might  have  thought  he  had. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  just  at 
this  stage  of  the  flying  game  a  few  pro- 
tests now  and  then  will  help  wonder- 
fully toward  clearing  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  powers  and  provinces  of  con- 
test committees,  judges,  and  aero  clubs. 
The  most  desirable  thing  is  that  we  keep 
our  heads  and  refrain  from  rash  criti- 
cism and  careless  talk  about  poor  losers 
and  bad  sports. 


THE    NORTH    POLE   IN    CONGRESS 

TO  the  outside  observer  the  exami- 
nation of  Commander  Peary  be- 
fore a  Congressional  committee 
seems  the  climax  of  absurdity.  Two 
computers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  have  worked  over  Peary's  rec- 
ords independently  and  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  explorer's  observa- 
tions at  Camp  Morris  K.  Jesup  show 
that  he  was  then  within  a  mile  and  six- 
tenths  of  the  pole.  No  evidence  of  in- 
accuracy or  inconsistency  appeared  in 
the  observations,  even  to  their  trained 
minds. 

Still  members  of  the  Congressional 
committee  are  doubtful  and  are  deter- 
mined to  have  the  truth  at  all  costs — 
the  principal  cost  being  general  disgust 
at  the  sight  of  so  important  a  matter 
being  treated  in  such  a  heckling,  un- 
worthy, and  generally  footless  manner. 

One  member  considers  it  a  very  sus- 
picious circumstance  that  Peary  should 
have  taken  Henson  and  two  Eskimos 
with .  him  to  the  Pole  and  not  Captain 
Bartlett.  Another  member  viewed  with 
distrust  the  fact  that  the  book  in  which 
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the  record  of  observations  was  kept  was 
not  as  soiled  as  his  knowledge  of  Arctic 
conditions  led  him  to  believe  it  should 
be.  The  same  member  considered  that 
the  explorer  had  erred  in  not  confiding 
his  discovery  to  Mr.  Harry  Whitney  at 
Annootok. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
these  gentlemen  expect  to  discover  by 
such  a  cross-examination  on  a  subject  of, 
which  we  submit — with  all  due  defer- 
ence— they  know  and  can  know  nothing. 
If  the  records  stand  the  acid  test  of  sci- 
entific scrutiny  and  comparison  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

ONE  WAY  TO  PRESERVE  THE  GAME 

WE  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  reader  in  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  offer  it 
here  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  game  preser- 
vation and  the  best  methods  controlling 
the  man  with  the  gun.  Our  correspon- 
dent says: 

"Noting  your  article  on  The  Native 
and  the  Game,  I  have  been  much  im- 
pressed with  it.  I  have  lived  here  over 
six  years  and  in  that  time  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  protect  the  game,  which 
includes  deer,  occasional  bear,  grouse, 
woodcock,  and  in  September  and  October 
numbers  of  wild  duck,  mostly  teal.  We 
are  in  the  town  of  Forestburg,  altitude 
varies  from  1,200  to  1,600  feet,  mostly 
wooded  lands,  beautiful  scenery,  many 
lakes  and  streams,  and  some  game  pre- 
serves containing  thousands  of  acres.  I 
have  a  small  place  of  400  acres  which  is 
solely  for  my  friends'  use,  so  I  have  no 
ax  to  grind. 

"It  seems  to  me  (while  some  of  what 
you  say  of  the  native  is  true)  that  what 
is  most  wanted  here  is  the  dollars  of  the 
thoroughbred  sportsmen.  Let  them 
come  here  and  lease  year  after  year  the 
farms  of  100  or  160  acres.  They  can 
do  this  for  $75  to  $100  and  an  extra 
charge  of  $2  a  day  for  board,  good  board 
and  bed.  In  the  deer  season  I  venture 
to  assert  that  three  or  four  game  sports- 
men can  have  all  the  shooting  and  en- 
joyment they  desire  with  little  or  no 
roughing.     On  my  own  place  we  take 


six  or  eight  deer  each  season,  every  man 
his  two,  and  the  same  can  be  done  on  the 
smaller  places. 

"If  the  farmer  is  encouraged  as  I 
have  above  stated  he  will  see  that  there 
is  no  poaching  on  his  premises.  The  na- 
tive is  disgusted  with  so-called  sports 
from  the  small  towns  in  the  country 
who  don't  know  which  end  of  a  gun 
to  shoot  from  and  who  want  the  privi- 
lege of  hunting  and  board  for  a  dollar 
a  day. 

"Another  great  cause  of  poaching  is 
the  bewhiskered  individual  who  keeps  a 
so-called  resort  for  so-called  sportsmen. 
A  deer  or  grouse  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  found  on  his  place,  but  he  is  careful 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  thirty  or  forty 
deer  have  been  taken  within  a  radius  of 
half  a  mile  of  his  resort.  He  usually 
has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  sports  at  a 
dollar  a  day  and  he  turns  them  loose  on 
his  neighbors. 

"We  had  another  Harry  HafE  (The 
Outing  Magazine,  December,  1910), 
but  for  some  reason  he  was  recently  dis- 
missed. A  better  man  could  not  have 
been  found  for  the  position." 

THE    ESSENCE    OF    SPORT 

PROBABLY  no  question  is  asked 
more  often  of  sportsmen,  explor- 
ers, aeronauts,  and  other  men 
who  court  pleasure  that  holds  in  it  the 
thrill  of  risk  than  this,  What's  the  use 
of  it  ?  In  most  cases  there  is  no  adequate 
answer  to  people  whose  state  of  mind 
permits  the  propounding  of  such  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  largely  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment. 

If  you  find  your  higher  pleasure  in 
a  comfortable  seat  by  a  warm  fire  with 
good  company  or  a  pipe  and  a  book,  none 
can  gainsay  your  right  to  cling  to  it 
and  to  question  the  superiority  of  the 
thrill  of  action  to  the  more  passive  de- 
lights of  quiet  contemplation.  But 
something  high  and  fine  will  have  gone 
out  of  the  world  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  men  cease  to  respond  to  the  lure 
of  danger  and  uncertainty.  The  strenu- 
ous life  is  an  overworked  and  in  many 
mouths  a  meaningless  phrase,  but  it  ex- 
presses nevertheless  a   natural  habit  of 
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life  and  state  of  mind  for  many  worthy 
men  and  women. 

Anthony  Trollope,  busy  writer  and 
government  servant  as  he  was,  rode  to 
hounds  for  many  years  with  a  zest  and 
persistency  superior  to  that  of  many  men 
whose  opportunities  were  far  greater. 
For  many  years  the  keeping  of  horses 
spelled  economy  in  other  directions  that 
was  hard  for  him  to  effect.  Often,  as 
he  says  in  his  autobiography,  a  day's 
sport  meant  a  railway  journey  of  twen- 
ty-odd 1  liles  and  a  long  ride  to  the  meet. 

There  were  many  other  calls  on  his 
time  and  pocketbook,  but  scarcely  a  week 
passed  during  the  hunting  season  when 
he  did  not  take  part  in  his  favorite  sport 
if  he  was  in  reach  of  hunting  country. 
In  his  autobiography  he  has  left  a  rec- 
ord of  his  attitude  toward  hunting  that, 
despite  his  own  inability  to  explain  his 
enjoyment  of  the  game,  is  still  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  true  inwardness 
of  good  sport  and  its  lure  for  the  healthy 
in  mind  and  body.     He  says: 

"The  cause  of  my  delight  in  the 
amusement  I  have  never  been  able  to 
analyze  to  my  own  satisfaction.  In  the 
first  place,  even  now,  I  know  very  lit- 
tle about  hunting — though  I  know  very 
much  of  the  accessories  of  the  field.  I 
am  too  blind  to  see  hounds  turning,  and 
cannot  therefore  tell  whether  the  fox 
has  gone  this  way  or  that.  Indeed,  all 
the  notice  I  take  of  hounds  is  not  to  ride 
over  them. 

"My  eyes  are  so  constituted  that  I 
can  never  see  the  nature  of  a  fence.  I 
either  follow  some  one,  or  ride  at  it  with 
the  full  conviction  that  I  may  be  going 
into  a  horse-pond  or  a  gravel-pit.  I 
have  jumped  into  both  one  and  the 
other.  I  am  very  heavy  and  have  never 
ridden  expensive  horses.  I  am  also  old 
now  for  such  work,  being  so  stiff  that 
I  cannot  get  onto  my  horse  without 
the  aid  of  a  block  or  a  bank. 

"But  I  ride  still  after  the  same  fash- 


ion, with  a  boy's  energy,  determined  to 
get  ahead  if  it  may  possibly  be  done,  hat- 
ing the  roads,  despising  young  men  who 
ride  them,  and  with  a  feeling  that  life 
cannot,  with  all  her  riches,  have  given 
me  anything  better  than  when  I  have 
gone  through  a  long  run  to  the  finish, 
keeping  a  place,  not  of  glory,  but  of 
credit,  among  my  juniors." 

The  last  sentence  is  a  fit  creed  for  any 
good  sportsman. 


DEER   IN    MAINE 

UNFORTUNATELY  we  did  not 
receive  a  report  on  the  deer  situ- 
ation from  the  Maine  game  com- 
missioner in  time  to  include  it  with  the 
other  summaries  published  in  our  Feb- 
ruary number.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  Maine  as  a  hunting 
State  it  is  worth  presenting  by  itself. 
The  commissioner  writes  that  during 
the  last  hunting  season  there  were 
shipped  out  of  Maine  by  rail  7,963  deer, 
225  moose,  and  34  bears.  Three  rail- 
roads reported  killed  but  not  shipped 
over  their  lines  1,959  deer,  93  moose, 
and  36  bears. 

Many  hunting  parties  entered  the 
State  by  automobile  last  fall  and  doubt- 
less many  of  the  latter  list  went  out  by 
the  automobile  route.  Licensed  dealers 
in  deer  skins  reported  9,567  deer  skins 
purchased  during  the  19 10  season.  As 
to  licenses  2,105  were  issued  to  non- 
residents after  October  1st.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  holders  of  $5  licenses 
paid  the  $10  additional  and  exchanged 
them  for  the  big  game  licenses.  The 
full  report  of  licenses  issued  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

Maine  limits  each  hunter  to  two  deer 
during  the  season.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  relation  of  deer  ac- 
tually killed  to  the  number  of  licenses 
issued,  resident  and  non-resident. 
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Aviation 
(~)N  December  30th  John  B.  Moisant  and 
Arch  Hoxsey,  of  America,  and  Lieut. 
Caumont,  of  France,  were  killed  falling 
with  their  aeroplanes.  Moisant  fell  near 
New  Orleans  and  Hoxsey  at  Los  Angeles. 

Maurice  Tabuteau,  contesting  for  the 
Michelin  cup,  broke  the  world's  aviation 
record  for  distance,  covering  362.66  miles  in 
a  continuous  flight  of  7  hours,  45  minutes, 
at  Buc,  France,  December  30th. 

Philip  O.  Parmelee  in  a  Wright  biplane 
made  a  new  American  endurance  record  at 
San  Francisco,  January  22d.  He  stayed  up 
3  hours,  39  minutes  and  49^  seconds. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss  became  permanent  own- 
er of  the  Scientific  American  Aeroplane  Cup 
with  the  close  of  the  year  1910.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  offer  call  for  the  longest  cross- 
country flights  in  America,  and  Curtiss  won 
the  cup  three  consecutive  years. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  in  January  requiring 
the  registration  of  flying  machines,  with  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars. 

A  new  aeronautical  body  has  been  or- 
ganized in  England,  to  be  called  the  British 
Aviators'   Federation. 

Henri  Weymann  flew  from  Chalons, 
France,  January  17th,  carrying  two  passen- 
gers. 

Eugene  B.  Ely  flew  thirteen  miles  over 
water,  landed  on  the  cruiser  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  returned  to  the  starting  point  near 
San  Francisco,  January  18th. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  in  a  biplane  equipped 
with  hydroplanes,  rose  from  the  waters  of 
San  Diego  Bay,  flew  two  miles,  and  alighted 
on  the  water  at  the  starting  point,  on  Janu- 
ary 26th.  He  is  the  first  aviator  to  do  this 
successfully. 

Roger  Sommer  flew  with  six  passengers  be- 
sides himself  from  Douzy  to  Romilly,  France, 
and  return,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  on 


January  26th.     This  breaks  all   records  for 
passenger  carrying. 

J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  flew  ninety-six  miles 
from  Key  West  to  a  point  about  ten  miles 
from  Havana,  January  30th.  Owing  to  a 
leak  in  the  oil  tank,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
scend on  the  water,  where  he  was  picked  up 
by  the  cruiser  Terry.  This  is  a  record  for 
cross-country  flight  in  America  and  a  world's 
record  for  over-sea  flight. 

Hockey 

pOLLOWING  are  the  results  of  some  of 
the  principal  hockey  games  played  dur- 
ing January:  McGill  University,  5 — Har- 
vard, 2;  Princeton,  2— Columbia,  o;  McGill 
University,  3 — Crescent  Athletic  Club,  2; 
Cornell,  4 — Princeton,  2;  Yale,  7 — Dart- 
mouth, 2;  Harvard,  5 — Columbia,  o;  Dart- 
mouth, 6 — Princeton,  3  ;  Columbia,  3 — 
Dartmouth,  2;  Amherst,  2 — West  Point,  o; 
Cornell,  4 — Yale,  2;  Harvard,  5 — Princeton, 
1;  Amherst,  2 — Williams,  o;  Columbia,  6 — 
Yale,  4;  Cornell,  13 — Western  Reserve,  o; 
Massachusetts  Institute  Technology,  3 — 
Dartmouth,  1 ;  Cornell,  4 — Yale,  3 ;  Cornell, 
3 — Yale,  1;  Cornell,  4— Yale,  2;  Yale,  19 — 
University  of  Rochester,  18;  Harvard,  12 — 
Springfield  Training  School,  o;  Cornell,  5 
— Case,  1;  Yale,  1 — Princeton,  o;  Cornell, 
3 — Harvard,  2. 

Basketball 

pOLLOWING  are  the  results  of  some  of 
the  principal  basketball  games  played 
during  January:  St.  John's  College,  31 — 
Yale,  20;  Wesleyan,  38 — Manhattan  Col- 
lege, 23 ;  New  York  University,  29 — George- 
town, 18;  St.  Lawrence  University,  31 — 
Syracuse,  17;  New  York  University,  26 
— Naval  Academy,  24;  Columbia,  20 — Cor- 
nell, 16;  Union  College,  14 — West  Point,  13; 
Yale,  17 — Trinity,  13 ;  West  Point,  34 — 
Princeton,  14;  Cornell,  34 — Dartmouth,  18; 
New  York  University,  20 — Wesleyan,  14; 
Colgate,  24 — Dartmouth,    18 ;    Columbia,  29 
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— Wesleyan,  13;  Naval  Academy,  32 — Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  23 ;  Columbia,  36 
— Princeton,  13;  Columbia,  23 — Princeton, 
12 ;  Swarthmore,  30 — West  Point,  27 ;  Cor- 
nell, 27 — Princeton,  19;  Columbia,  33 — Cor- 
nell, 19;  New  York  University,  38 — Trinity, 
11;  Naval  Academy,  31 — Lehigh,  24;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  36 — St.  John's  Col- 
lege, 14;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  26 — 
New  York  University,  16;  West  Point,  22 — 
Yale,  2i. 

Miscellaneous 

HTHE  Portland  Revolver  Club  broke  the 
world's  record  for  a  five-man  team 
event  at  twenty  yards  at  Portland,  Ore., 
January  23d.  The  total  was  1,129,  each 
contestant  shooting  five  times. 

Thomas  A.  Barry  has  been  chosen  head 
coach  of  athletics  for  the  University  of 
Denver. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Perry,  of  Brookline,  is 
the  champion  athlete  of  Radcliffe  College. 
She  is  on  the  Varsity  basketball  team  and 
manager  of  next  season's  baseball  nine. 

Edmund  Lamy  won  the  half-mile  and  mile 
races  at  the  International  Amateur  Skating 
Tournament  at  Saranac  Lake,  January  25th, 
and  the  three-mile  on  the  following  day. 
He  was  afterwards  suspended  for  the  rest 
of  the  racing  season  for  refusing  to  abide 
by  the  referee's  decision  ordering  the  final 
heat  of  the  half-mile  restarted. 

Edward  L.  Rickson  won  the  half-mile, 
mile,  and  two-mile  races  at  the  Seventh  An- 
nual New  England  Skating  Championship 
held  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  January  25th. 

Barney  Oldfield  broke  the  Pacific  Coast 
one-mile  track  record  at  Los  Angeles,  Jan- 
uary 8th.     His  time  was  51^  seconds. 

C.  G.  Westcott,  of  Leesburg,  Fla.,  won 
the  200-target  sweepstakes  at  the  annual 
mid-winter  handicap  trap-shooting  tourna- 
ment held  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  January  18th. 
His  score  was   184. 

Robert  T.  Fisher  has  been  elected  captain 
of  the  Harvard  football  team  for  1911. 

William  Bennett's  ice  boat,  Russell  B,  a 
Class  A  boat,  broke  the  record  for  the  12- 
mile  course  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  January 
nth.     Her  time  was  21  minutes. 

Hans  Holmer  won  the  professional  Mara- 
thon   race,    26    miles,    385    yards,    at    Edin- 


burgh, Scotland,  January  3d.     His  time  was 
2:32:21,  a  record  for  the  distance. 

Following  are  the  highest  percentages,  as 
announced  by  the  Interstate  Association  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Trapshooting,  season 
of  1910.  The  averages  are  based  on  a  mini- 
mum of  2,000  targets  shot  at  under  the  as- 
sociation's ruling:  J.  S.  Day,  Midland,  Tex., 
.9728;  F.  S.  Wright,  S.  Wales,  N.  Y.,  .9620; 
J.  R.  Graham,  Ingleside,  111.,  .9582;  C.  M. 
Powers,  Decatur,  111.,  .9580;  Nick  Arie,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  .9580;  I.  Galbraith,  Tompson- 
ville,  111.,  .9528;  Bart  Lewis,  Auburn,  111., 
•9507;  C.  E.  Mink,  Laurel  Springs,  N.  J., 
.9452 ;  R.  A.  King,  Delta,  Colo.,  .9448 ;  H.  P. 
Herrman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .9436;  G.  E. 
Painter,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  .9407. 

Moneche,  a  setter  owned  by  J.  M.  Avent, 
of  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn.,  won  first  honors 
in  the  All-Age  Stake  of  the  United  States 
field  trials  completed  January  19th,  at  Rog- 
ers Springs,  Tenn. 

W.  R.  Crosby,  of  Ofallon,  111.,  retained 
his  title  as  world's  champion  trapshooter  by 
defeating  Lester  German,  of  Aberdeen,  Md., 
at  Chicago,  January  14th. 

Following  is  the  standing  of  the  three  best 
teams  in  the  six-day  bicycle  race  completed 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  14th:  Clarke-Pye, 
1,251.7;  Hehir-Goulett,  1,251.7;  Lawson- 
Root,  1,251.7.  In  the  final  mile  ride-off 
Clarke  won. 

The  United  States  Golf  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  January 
14th,  adopted  a  resolution  failing  to  uphold 
the  ban  against  the  center  shafter  putter 
known  as  the  Schenectady. 

F.  A.  Martin,  of  Ekwanok,  won  the  Presi- 
dent's trophy  in  the  eighth  annual  mid-win- 
ter golf  tournament  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C, 
January  nth. 

A.  V.  Clough,  of  Columbia  University, 
won  the  fencing  tournament  at  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  January  23d,  for  the 
pair  of  foils  offered  by  Dr.  Graeme  Ham- 
mond. 

Edmund  Lamy,  of  Saranac,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  220-yard  championship  skating  race,  the 
quarter-mile  international  race,  half-mile 
championship  race,  mile  race,  two-mile  race, 
and  three-mile  scramble  race  at  the  Inter- 
national amateur  indoor  speed-skating  cham- 
pionship races  held  at  Chicago,  January  16th 
and  17th. 
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P.  Lorillard,  Jr.,  defeated  H.  O.  Brokaw 
in  the  final  round  for  the  annual  second- 
class  racquet  handicap  at  Tuxedo  Park, 
N.  Y.,  January  8th. 

George  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  and  H.  D.  Scott, 
of  Boston,  won  the  National  racquet  doubles 
championship  for  1911  from  Payne  Whitney 
and  M.  Barger,  of  New  York,  at  Boston, 
January  23d. 

Louis  A.  Hamilton,  of  Englewood,  won 
the  President's  Trophy  in  the  final  round  of 
the  eighth  annual  advertising  men's  golf 
tournament  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  January 
14th. 

Jack  Donaldson,  of  South  Africa,  ran  150 
yards  in  14  seconds  at  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony,  January  21st.  This  is  a  new  world's 
record. 

Charles  M.  Daniels,  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  won  the  metropolitan  swim- 
ming championship  in  New  York,  January 
22d.  He  also  won  the  Metropolitan  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  championship  220-yard 
swim  on  January  14th. 

Banner  Prince  Charming,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Smyth,  was  adjudged  the  best  dog 
in  the  show  of  the  American  Pomeranian 
Club  held  in  New  York  early  in  January. 

Al  Shrubb  beat  Tom  Longboat  in  a  fif- 
teen-mile race  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January 
10th.  His  time  was  1  hour,  20  minutes  and 
§  seconds. 

Ty  Cobb  scored  106  runs  in  the  season  of 
1910.  He  was  the  only  player  in  the  Amer- 
ican League  to  score  more  than  100  runs. 


August  Herrmann,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  National  Baseball 
Commission,  and  John  E.  Bruce,   Secretary. 

The  Harvard  Law  School's  all-star  foot- 
ball team  played  a  no-score  tie  game  with 
the  Louisiana  State  University  team  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  January  2d. 

The  reports  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  of  Princeton  show  that  the 
football  receipts  for  1910  were  $42,588.69, 
with  disbursements  leaving  a  balance  of 
$16,838.97. 

George  K.  Kouwenhoven  won  the  third 
annual  clay-bird  shooting  championship  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  January  28th. 

Francis  Kempe,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  tournament  of  the 
National  Ski  Association  at  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  January  29th. 

Two  new  world's  records  were  made  at 
the  International  Skating  Union  races  held 
at  Boston,  January  31st.  Fred  J.  Robson 
skated  220  yards  in  18  seconds.  High  jump, 
flying  start,  William  H.  Quinn,  4  feet  3 
inches. 

Shooting  at  the  sixth  annual  tournament 
of  the  Indoor  Twenty-two  Calibre  Rifle 
League  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  W.  G.  Hud- 
son, New  York,  established  a  new  world's 
record  in  the  100-shot  championship  at 
twenty-five  yards,  January  31st.  On  a  quar- 
ter-inch ring  target  he  scored  2,482  points 
out  of  a  possible  2,500,  as  against  2,481 
made  by  Col.  W.  A.  Tewes   in   1906. 


The  National  League's  official  records  Eugene  N.,  setter,  owned  by  Frank  Reilly, 
show  that  the  Giants  struck  out  less  than  Boston,  won  the  national  all-age  champion- 
any  other  team  for  the  season  of  1910,  fan-  ship  in  the  fisld  trials  at  Rogers  Springs, 
nir.g  489  times  in  155  games.  Tenn.,  January  30th. 
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